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PREFACE. 


I  CAKNOT  pretend  that  the  period  of  histoiy  w^ch  I 
have  made 'the  object  of  my  especial  study  is  possessed 
of  that  striking  dramatic  interest  which  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  But  I  have  long  thought  that,  to  the  real 
student  of  history,  there  are  few  years  which  are  more 
attractive  than  those  which  foUowed  inmiediately  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  They  are  interesting  to  those  who 
would  trace  in  the  Stuart  King  and  in  the  Stuart  Par- 
liament l^e  outcome  of  those  great  principles  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  harmonious  working  of  the  Eliza- 
beliian  Constitution.  They  are  still  more  interesting  to 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  great  straggle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  if  it  is  possible  for  those  who  begin  thdr  study 
of  the  English  constitutional  struggle  at  any  later  date 
to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
principles  at  stake,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
judge  the  actors  fidrly.  It  is  only  after  investigating 
the  circumstances  under  which  certun  dominant  ideas 
have  arisen,  that  it  becomes  possible  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  those  who  entertfuned  them,  and  even  ap- 
proximately to  draw  the  line  which  separates  a  blunder 
from  a  crime.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  James  I.  are  especially  worthy  of  study.  At 
the  end  of  1616  the  Constitution,  at  least  in  the  minds 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Crown,  had  assumed  that  form 
which  was  always  defended  by  them  in  the  course  of  the 


ensuing  conflict  as  the  true  Constitution  of  the  country. 
The  prerogative  had  established  its  ckim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  regulating  part  of  the  machinery.  The 
sittings  of  Parliament  had  been  suspended  without  any 
immediate  prospect  of  their  renewal.  The  judges  had 
been  taught,  by  a  practical  example,  that  they  held  their 
offices  only  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign.  In 
short,  these  thirteen  years  and  a  half  were  years  of  con- 
stitutional change,  no  less  real  because  it  was  carried  on 
within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  in  them 
that  the  weapons  were  forged  which  were  to  be  used  by 
James  and  his  son,  with  such  unfortunate  results  for 
themselves. 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1616,  it  was  a  question  what 
constitutional  powers  the  Crown  would  be  able  to  assert. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  question  was,  what  use  would 
be  made  by  it  of  the  powers  of  which  it  had  obtained 
possession.  Nor  is  the  date  of  Coke's  deprivation  less 
distinctly  marked  in  other  respects  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  the  full-blown  Stuart  royalty.  At 
home,  the  monopolies,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
under  some  kind  of  restraint,  were  about  to  burst  forth 
with  the  help  of  the  fevouritism  of  Buckingham  and  the 
Protectionist  theories  of  Bacon.  On  the  Continent,  the 
French  alliance  had  just  been  renounced,  and  James  was 
nibbling  at  the  bait  of  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son. 
In  Scotland,  the  future  Five  Articles  of  Perth  had  been 
recently  sent  down  in  a  letter  from  London ;  and  in 
Ireland,  the  arrival  of  St.  John,  as  the  new  Deputy,  had 
convinced  the  Catbolics  that  all  hope  of  an  amelioration 
of  their  position  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present. 

The  part  of  my  narrative  which  has  caused  me  more 
difficulty  than  any  other  is  tiiat  which  relates  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  What  those  difficul- 
ties are  wiU  be  found  stat«d  in  the  work  itself;  but  I 
wish  to  guard  my  readers  against  looking  upon  what 


I  have  said  on  this  subject  as  having  any  pretensions 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  to  ask  them  to 
suspend  their  judgment  till  the  Archives  of  Simancas  have 
been  ransacked,  and  the  day  has  come,  which  Dr.  Birch 
was  hoping  fac  in  the  middle  of  the  hat  century,  when 
the  treasures  of  the  Hatfield  Library  shall  be  accessible. 

I  have  contented  myself,  in  general,  with  merely  indi- 
cating my  authorities.  To  have  quoted  them  at  length 
would  have  added  enormously  to  the  bulk  of  the  book ; 
and,  after  all,  experience  has  taught  me  that  no  quotations 
are  sufficient  to  save  an  honest  inquirer  from  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  original  documents.  The  question 
of  the  truth  and  Msehood  of  any  statement  often  de- 
pends quite  as  much  upon  the  silence  of  one  witness  as 
upon  the  assertion  of  another. 

Many  a  well-known  anecdote  will  be  missed  irom  these 
pages.     The  great  mass  of  the  anecdote-mongers,  with 
Weldon  at  their  head,  are  so  thoroughly  untrustworthy 
that  the  total  omission  of  all  such  atones,  however 
amusing,  excepting  when  they  can  be  authenticated  from 
some  otiier  source,  seems  the  preferable  course.     Of  all 
these  offenders  Weldon  is  incomparably  the  worst.     I 
believe  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  his  asser-  . 
tions  can  be  in  any  way  tested,  in  which  they  cannot  be  1 
shown  to  be,  if  not  downright  lies,  at  least  recollections  I 
so  distorted  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  for  the  purposes   \ 
of  history. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  close  this  preface  without 
expressing  my  warmest  thanks  to  Mrs.  Green,  for  the 
invaluable  assistance  which  I  have  derived  from  her 
Calendar  of  the  Domestic  State  Papers.  If  I  had  not  had 
the  results  of  her  labours  before  me,  the  difficulties  which 
I  should  have  met  with  in  my  own  work  would  have  been 
almost  insuperable.  Her  accuracy  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  testimony  frt>m  me;  though  I  suppose  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
testing  it  so  thoroughly.     My  thanks  are  also  due  to 


Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  ubg  of  his  MS.  Calendar  of  the 
Irish  Papers  of  the  period,  and  for  the  obliging  assistance 
which  he  has  always  been  ready  to  afford  me,  whenever 
I  have  wished  to  consult  him.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Sfuns- 
bury's  Calendar  of  the  East  India  Papers  was  pablished 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  me,  further  than  to  enable 
me  to  add  proper  references  to  one  or  two  papers  ^rfiich 
he  kindly  brought  before  my  notice  some  months  ago. 

Although  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  ventured  to  differ 
in  some  particulars  from  the  late  Mr.  Jardine,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  has  made  the  Gunpowder  Plot  so  entirely 
his  own,  that  I  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  abridge  his 
narrative.  So  completely  had  he  extracted  from  the 
documents  all  that  was  worth  preserving,  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  his  story  or  to  omit  the  subject 
altogether.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  course 
open  to  me  was  to  borrow  largely,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  exphuned  in  my  notes  that 
the  abbreviation,  G.  P.  B.,  refers  to  the  so-called  '  Gun- 
powder Plot  Book,'  which  consists  of  documents  bomid 
up  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  State  Papers.  All 
the  other  abbreviations  will,  I  beUeve,  be  intelligible  of 
themselves.  Wherever  Bacon  is  quoted  simply  as 
'  Works,'  the  reference  is  to  the  new  edition  of  Messrs. 
Ellis,  Spedding,  and  Heath.  I  heartily  wish  that  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Spedding's  forthcoming  volumes  had 
made  this  form  of  reference  more  frequent  in  my  notes. 
In  my  attempt  to  tell  as  much  as  I  have  myself  been 
able  to  learn  of  the  stray  of  this  period,  it  is  inevitable 
that  I  must  often  have  fidled  to  grasp  the  truth  of  which 
I  have  been  in  search.  I  trust  that  those  who  beat 
know  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  truth  amidst  con- 
flicting evidence  will  be  most  lenient  in  their  judgment 
of  the  errors  which  they  may  detect. 

Jmkdov,  Xareh  1SS3. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NATIONAL  CONSOLIDATION. 


Ok  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1603,  Elizabeth,    ch.  l 
as  all  England  knew,  was  lying  on  her  deathbed.     Early  "iooa" 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  great  Queen  passed 
away  from  amongst  the  people  whom  she  had  loved  so  Deith  of 
well,    and   over  whom,   according  to   the  measure   of  ^"•'^''^ 
human  wisdom,  she  had  ruled  so  wisely.     Her  last  days 
had  been  days  of  gloom  and  sorrow.     Sad  forebodings 
of  the   iiiture  which   was   opening  before   the   nation 
entrusted  to  her  care  had  weighed  upon  her  mind.     It 
was  something  more  than  regret  for  the  untimely  end 
of  the  ungrateful  Essex  which  had  embittered  her  de- 
clining years.     It  was  more  than  the  ordinary  dissatis- 
fection  which  the  aged  so  often  feel  in  witnessing  the 
new  thoughts   and  interests  which  fill   the   minds   of 
another  generation. 

The  very  success  of  Elizabeth's  career  must  have  Hwiya- 
made  it  seem  to  her  to  be  almost  a  failure.     She  had  ^^^^ 
steered  the  ship  safely  into  port,  but  the  haven  which  threatem 
she  had  gained  was  not  such  as  her  youthful  imagina-  "  '^ 
tion  had  pictured.    She  had  hoped  to  rule  over  a  people 
filled  with  all  generous  impulses,  and  fi-ee  to  throw  itself 
uncontrolled  into  every  noble  enterprise,  but  submitting 
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Ch.i  to  be  restrained  by  her  judgment  and  to  be  guided  by 
1003.  her  will.  She  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  clip  the 
forest  tree  into  arbitrair  and  artificial  forms,  but  she 
imagined  that  she  could  impose  upon  it  the  law  by 
which  it  should  curb  the  vigour  of  its  shoota,  and 
fashion  them  to  lines  of  grace  and  beauty.  If  she  had 
died  before  the  great  victory  had  been  won,  she  would 
have  died  contented.  She  would  have  left  a  people  en- 
gaged indeed  in  a  deadly  struggle,  but  united  under 
trusted  leaders,  and  ready  to  grant  no  half-hearted  con- 
fidence to  those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  guide  it 
to  success.  Fifteen  years  were  gone,  and,  to  her,  all 
was  changed.  With  the  excitement  of  the  contest  its 
virtues  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  Strange  &ncies 
possessed  the  minds  of  men.  It  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  system  of  government  in  Church  and 
State,  which,  in  her  eyes,  was  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
fere  of  England,  could  be  maintained.  Puritanism  and 
Jesuitry  refused  to  give  way  at  her  bidding.  New 
follies  came  to  light  every  day.  To  those  who  remem- 
bered the  good  old  times,  it  seemed  that  luxury  was 
eating  into  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

Nor  was  there  any  sign  which,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen,  could  give  hope  of  better  days.  The  seed  which 
had  been  sown,  and  which  was  already  springing  up  to 
such  a  noble  harvest,  bore  no  promise  to  her.  She  did 
not  understand  it.  She  knew  that  it  was  not  the  Eng- 
land for  which  she  had  laboured,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  leave  it  to  what  guidance  it  might  find. 

So  it  will  always  be  in  this  world.  There  are  bless- 
ings which  the  wisest  and  the  best  regard  as  curses. 
They  have  performed  their  appointed  task,  and  the 
world  goes  its  way,  and  is  weaiy  of  them.  They  cannot 
fit  then'  hand  to  the  new  work  which  is  called  for  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  their  own  endeavours.  It 
seems  to  them  as  if  their  brightest  achievements  had 
been  in  vain.  Lesser  men  die  in  the  midst  of  their  toils. 
An  Elizabeth  and  a  Cromwell  outlive  all  that  it  is  pos- 
NstDw  of  sible  for  them  to  accomplish  successfully, 
theira-  Iq  truth,  it  was  not  merely  a  change  of  djTiasty, 

^is!"^      or  an  ordinary  change  of  policy,  which  was  impending. 
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The  crisis  was  one  the  like  of  which  England  had  never  Ch.  I. 
known.  The  tide,  which  had  been  flowing  steadily  in  leoaT 
one  direction  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  on 
the  turn,  and  was  about  to  flow  as  steadily  in  the  other 
direction.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  the  scenes  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  op  to  interpret  rightly  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  actors,  unless  we  understand  the 
course  of  action  by  which  the  nation  had  been  prepared 
for  the  work  which  lay  before  it. 

The  powers  which  Elizabeth  had  exercised  had  been  H«  «y». 
gradually  acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and,  up  "^^|^ 
to  this  time,  had  been  regarded  as  adequate  remedies  thsDanmi 
agfunst  evils  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  of  l^^ 
which  the  nation  was  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  hirtorj  of 
conscious.  ^    ^' 

When,  more  than  eleven  centuries  before  the  death  of  tim  ewiy 
Elizabeth,  the  Teutonic  colonists  fixed  their  settlements  "^^^^ 
upon  the  soil  of  Britain,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  country  was  possessed 
of  any  government  at  aU.  It  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  evil,  that  during  the  early  portion  of  that  dark 
period  which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
power,  England  was  occupied  by  numerous  petty  com- 
munities,  which  exercised  the  right  of  making  war  upon 
each  other  at  pleasure.  Within  the  bounds  of  these 
communities  the  checks  placed  upon  the  wild  outbreaks 
of  passion  were  extremely  slight.  The  position  occu- 
pied by  a  people  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation  "is 
easily  understood,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  view  is  known 
fixffQ  which  they  regard  injury  to  Kfe  and  limb.  The 
English  of  the  sixth  century  regarded  these  crimes 
merely  as  occurrences  which  might  possibly  bring  down 
upon  the  offender  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  party  or 
his  relations.  In  order  to  avoid  the  continual  annoy- 
ance arising  from  the  existence  of  deadly  feuds  between 
femilies,  a  money  payment  was  enjoined  or  enforced, 
upon  which  all  enmity  was  to  cease.  In  such  a  com- 
munity there  may  have  been  much  noble  independence 
and  manliness  of  character.      It  does  not,  however, 
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Ch.  I.     need  many  words  to  show  how  little  the  system  which 
prevtuled  was  likely  to  lay  a  check  upon  the  violence  of 
men  in  whom  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of  self-control  were 
extremely  weak,  especially  as  their  religion,  so  fer  from 
putting  any  restraint  upon  the  spirit  of  revenge,  elevated 
it  into  a  virtue. 
CkoMof        Before  the  period  at  which  we  first  obtain  written 
Sf*!^'"''  information  of  the  condition  of  England,  the  amalgama- 
kioBdom*.    tion  of  sevval  of  the  petty  communities  had  proceeded 
to  a  considerable  extent.*     The  causes  which  produced 
this  drawing  together  of  the  ori^nal  atoms  of  which 
the  English   nation  is  composed  are   discernible  at   a 
glance,  upon  casting  the  eye  over  a  map  in  which  the 
political  divisions  of  the  England  of  the  seventh  centuiy 
are  marked.     In  the  four  South- Eastern  districts,  where 
the  Britons  were  weakest,  and  where  they  were  least 
capable  of  making  any  long  resistance,  the  progresa'of 
amalgamation  soon  received  a  check.     In  the  West  a 
harder  struggle  awaited  the  colonists.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country  which  stretches 
from  Devonshire  to  the  Clyde,  were  not  to  be  mastered 
without  a  greater  exertion  of  force  than  was  sufficient  to 
break  the  power  of  the  dwellers  in  the. eastern  lowlands. 
Wessex,  Mercia,  and  the  double  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland came  into  being,  because  no  force  that  was  not 
larger  than  that  which  could  be  brought  together  by  flie 
men  of  Kent  or  Sussex  would  have  a  chance  of  resisting 
the  fierce  assaults  of  the  exasperated  Britons  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal.     With  the  need  of  mutual  assistance 
grew   up  a  feeUng  of  attachment  to  those  who  were 
fighting  in  a  common  cause,  and  sharing  in  a  common 
danger, 
inflmnce        After  England  had  been  christianised,  the  influence 
ulnity^  of  the  priests  was  exercised  in  a  similar  direction.     The 
eitedin      Christian  missionaries  had  eveiything  to  lose  by  the 
nai^"md    existence  of  internal  wars.     Passing,  as  they  did,  from 
inowiity.     one  part  of  the  country  to  another  at  a  time  when  a 
peacefiil  traveller  was  almost  imheard  of,  they  left  no 

*  ThiB  fact,  of  vhtch  no  historical  tnditiou  ezist^  has  been  placed  bejond 
doubt  hj  Mr.  Eemble. 
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Stone  unturned  to  foster  thoughts  of  peace  in  the  minds 
of  their  converts. 

Nor  ■were  their  eflForts  limited  to  the  effacing  of  lines 
of  political  demarcation.  Coming  as  they  did  fi^m 
Rome,  their  Christian  ideas  were  deeply  tinged  with  the 
liogering  remains  of  Eoman  civilisation.  Gradually 
under  their  influence  Englishmen  began  to  comprehend 
more  clearly  than  before  that  acta  of  violence  were  in- 
jurious to  the  population  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  conunitted,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  who  suf- 
fered trom  them.  By  degrees  the  Roman  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  the  State,  and  of  its  right  to  exact  pimish- 
ment  for  crimes,  began  to  obtain  some  partial  recogni- 
tion. Still  more  important  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  idea  of  the  siniiilneas  of  wrong- 
doing, of  the  moral  corruption  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Divine  Governor  of  the 
world  which  it  denoted.  Great  as  were  the  evils  which 
aroee  irom  the  penitential  system  of  the  Church,  and 
deservedly  as  it  was  rejected  at  a  later  date,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly far  more  beneficial  than  anything  which 
existed  in  England  before  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
had  sounded  through  the  land.  Por  the  first  time  men 
were  taught  to  strive  to  eradicate  evil  passions  fiwm 
themselves,  and  learned  that  it  was  nobler  to  stru^le 
against  the  corruptions  of  their  own  hearts,  than  to 
plunge  their  swords  into  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  It 
would  have  been  better,  no  doubt,  that  their  kings  should 
have  remained  at  home  and  governed  justly,  than  that 
they  should  have  forsaken  their  duties,  and  travelled  as 
pilgrims  to  Rome;  but  it  was  well  that  they  should 
team,  in  any  way,  the  unwonted  lessons  of  self-denial 
and  of  self-reatramt.* 


*  One  of  the  moct  carious  ngna  of  this  altered  feeling  with  Mgard  to 
crime  and  ma,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  foul  and  uncoutli  forms  which  are 
aMgned  to  the  devil  in  Anfflo-Saxon  liteinture.  The  heathen  regarded  Loki, 
tod  those  beings  who  ocmipied  his  plac«  in  the  various  mythologies,  merely  as 
he  might  think  of  an  enemj  who  might  injure  him.  The  Christian  r^arded 
Satan  as  possibly  having  a  seat  in  his  own  heart,  as  ever  threatening  to  defile  it 
and  corrupt  it  Hence  the  loathino'  and  disgust  with  which  he  was  regarded. 
The  contest  was  being  waged  for  fife  and  death.  The  Christian  had  gained 
in  mcnl  deratico,  Utoogh  the  result  looked  upon  from  an  artistic  point  of 
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Cg.l,         The  slow  but  steady  success  which   attended   the 
Comp««d  labours  of  the  missionaries  and  their  successors,  forms 
witb  the     a  striking  contrast  to  the  fidlure  of  the  Roman  con- 
IhrRoi^in  querora  of  Britain  to  impart  any  real  elevation  to  their 
ConquMt.    subjects.     It  was  one  more  example  of  the  difl&culty 
which  always  attends  the  efforts  of  a  conquering  people 
to  raise  the  conquered  to  their  own  level.*     It  invari- 
ably happens  that  the  subjects  either  lose  all  self-respect 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiors,  or  that  they  stand 
aloof  in  haughty  indifference. 

The  Christian  teachers  had  not  these  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  The  proudest  warriors  could  listen  to 
the  unarmed  priest  without  loss  of  dignity.  Whatever 
instructions  he  received,  he  received  of  his  own  free 
win.  No  interests  were  to  be  served,  no  passions  to  be 
gratified  by  his  acceptance  of  the  new  feitti,  and  by  his 
obedience  to  its  precepts.  Even  the  introduction  of 
confessedly  foreign  practices  offered  no  shock  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  feelings.  In  the  sixth  century,  an 
Englishman  was  a  member  of  a  petty  community  cut 
off  from  all  contact  with  the  Continent.  In  the  eighth, 
he  was  a  member  of  that  great  body  which  was  spread 
over  all  Western  Europe.  All  the  learning,  all  the 
moral  greatness  which  existed  in  the  world  was  Ifud  up 
in  a  common  stock  from  which  he  might  freely  draw. 
His  thoughts  were  no  longer  riveted  to  the  fields  in 
which  he  dwelt,  and  to  the  petty  cares  of  household 
existence.  The  narrow  boundary  of  his  life  was  broken 
through  for  ever.  A  long  vista  Ojpened  out  before 
him,  at  the  end  of  which  ne  saw  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  behind  it,  and  scarcely,  to  his  eye, 
to  be  distinguished  from  it,  the  still  greater  glories  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Conpe.  Whilst  these  thoughts  were  making  their  way  into  the 

hearts  of  Englishmen,  the  enmities  which  had  so  long 

view  was  not  BAtiBtactoTj.    I  need  hanilj  add,  tbat  Mr.  Kemble  looked  at 
the  chaiife  from  the  Istter  point  of  view. — &ix(m»  m  England,  i.  361. 

*  '  Si  Ton  jette  un  regard  atteutif  sur  I'hiBtoire,  on  dtojuvre  qu'en  gdndral 
les  peuples  borbares  se  eont  Si6\6a  peu  et  peu  d'eux-mlmes,  et  pai  leur  proprea 
effortB,  juBqn'4  la  civilisation.  Lorsquil  laur  est  wriTfi  daller  piiiBer  de 
Ituuiire  chez  una  nation  Strang^,  ila  occupatent  alore  via-a-visd'ellelerang 
de  vainqueuiB,  et  non  de  Taincua.' — Tocqueville.  Dim,  ai  Amengue.  13™* 
ed.i.401. 
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exifited  between  the  different  kingdoms  were  beginning  Ch.  I, 
to  give  way.  On  the  appearance  of  Egbert,  the  mass  of 
the  population  submitted  to  him  with  a  readiness  which 
testifies  to  the  abatement  of  local  prejudices.  The  pro- 
gress of  amalgamation  was  considerably  assisted  by  the 
long  and  terrible  trial  through  which  the  new  kingdom 
was  destined  to  pass.  About  forty  years  before  Egbert 
was  accepted  as  king  by  the  populations  of  the  whole  of 
England,  Dtmish  ships  had  appeared  upon  the  coast  of 
Northumberland.  Over  the  vast  empire  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Charles  the  Great  the  ravages  of  these  mari- 
time invaders  was  a  signal  for  a  general  dissolution  of 
the  existing  framework  of  society.  In  England  their 
assaults  were  followed  by  very  different  results.  A  far 
less  unwieldly  empire  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
English  kings,  and  the  descendants  of  Egbert  proved 
themselves  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  To  the 
personal  qualities  of  Al&ed,  of  Edward  the  £lder,  and 
of  Athelstan,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  nation,  it  is 
especially  owing  that  the  monarchical  institutions  which 
were  giving  way  upon  the  Continent  maintained  them- 
selves in  England. 

But  the  vigour  of  these  great  sovereigns  was  not  iteeu- 
perpetuated  in  their  successors.     As  time  wore  on,  it  ^]^tion"of 
seemed  as  if  this  country  too  was  to  undergo  changes  ihe  mo- 
similar  to  those  which  had  reduced  the  Continehtal  "*"''y- 
Empire  to  a  confederacy  of  potentates  rendering   no 
real  obedience  to  their  nominal  chief.     When  Edward 
the  Confessor  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred,  and  the 
danger  of  a  fresh  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians 
was  almost  at  an  end,  it  appeared  likely  that  England 
would  soon  be  split  up  into  at  least  three  great  federal 
lordships.     From  this  terrible  misfortune,  and  from  the 
still  more  terrible  reaction  which  was  sure  to  foUow, 
England  was  saved  by  the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  one    respect,  the    conquest  of  England  by  the  TheNw- 
Normans  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  invasion.     All  "^"^j 
the  populations  of  Western  Europe  which    had  once  itteffbett. 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  overrun  by 
the  Glerman  tribes.    At  various  periods  in  the  course  of 
their  subsequent  history,  it  was  in  resistance  to  a  foreign 
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oppression  that  every  one  of  those  populations  gained  a 
consciousness  of  Its  national  existence.  But  no  other 
nation  ever  went  through  an  experience  similar  to  that 
through  which  England  passed  during  the  first  bitter 
years  of  Norman  rule.  On  the  Continent,  when  the 
Germans  spread  over  the  territory  which  they  had  won, 
the  weakness  of  the  conquei-ed  was  such  that  no  very 
compact  organisation  was  needed  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection. In  the  other  cases  of  conquest  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
countries  finally  succeeded  in  defeating  and  expelling 
the  invaders. 

In  England  a  different  residt  was  the  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  circumatances  of  the  case.  The  English 
were  not  strong  enough  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they 
were  for  a  long  time  sufficiently  powerfiil  to  inspire 
their  oppressors  with  a  salutary  fear  of  the  possibility  of 
such  an  event.  The  results  which  were  developed  from 
such  a  state  of  things  were  of  incalculable  importMice. 
The  immediate  effect  was  that  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  immensely  strengthened.  In  the  presence  of 
the  dissatisfied  English  population  the  invaders  no  more 
dared  to  break  up  then-  military  organisation,  than  a 
party  of  settlers  dare  to  scatter  themselves  over  a  coim- 
try  mhabited  by  wild  and  savage  tribes.  To  preserve 
this  organisation,  it  was  necessary  that  the  head  should 
be  possessed  of  something  more  than  nominal  power.  If 
the  feudal  system  had  been  in  England  nothing  more 
than  it  was  m  France,  not  a  single  Norman  would  have 
remained  in  England  for  a  twelvemonth. 

This  increase  of  the  royal  power,  favoured  as  it  was 
by  the  personal  character  of  the  Norman  kings,  was  in 
the  end  advantageous  to  the  developement  of  the  great- 
ness and  even  of  the  liberties  of  England.  In  France, 
the  weakness  of  the  sovereign  was  such  that  he  was 
unable  to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  feudal  lords,  until 
the  people,  hardly  feeling  the  tyranny  of  one  in  their  joy 
at  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  many,  threw  themselves 
blindly  into  the  arms  of  the  monarchy.  Two  forces 
only  existed  in  the  State.  On  one  side  were  ranged  the 
aristocracy,  on  the  other  the  people  headed  by  their  Sove- 
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reign,  and  it  ia  only  within  the  memory  of  men  still  dive     Ch-  I- 
that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  has  been  finally  decided. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  where,  from  the  The  throne 
moment  of  the  Conquest,  monarchy  was  a  substantive  p^^^j 
power,  there  were  always  three  forces  in  existence.  th«  wnree 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  make  it  impossible  that  ^^^  " 
England  should  fell  into  the  misfortunes  by  which 
France  has  been  afflicted  from  the  beginning  of  its 
national  history.  For  a  time  one  or  other  of  those 
powers  would  seem  all-powerful,  but  the  balance  was 
sure  to  be  redressed,  because  the  victory  of  one  was  in- 
variably followed  by  a  coalition  between  the  other  two. 
During  the  mgns  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  the 
king  was,  in  the  main,  considered  as  the  chief  of  the 
Norman  aristocracy,  though  he  occasionally,  when  in 
difficulties,  made  overtures  to  the  conquered  race.  In 
the  evil  times  of  the  disputed  succession  the  royal  power 
was  practically  in  abeyance,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
feudal  loi^  prev^led  without  a  check.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  peaceable  population  obtained  a  leader 
in  Henry  II.,  than  the  supremacy  of  the  barons  melted 
away  before  the  authority  of  the  king.  The  character 
which  Henry  gave  to  the  royal  authority  was  never  lost. 
In  his  hands  it  became  the  symbol  of  law  and  order,  the 
Bwom  enemy  of  feudal  anarchy  and  of  aristocratic  op- 
pression. So  fer  he  was  pursuing  the  same  course  as 
that  by  which  the  Kings  of  France  were  to  arrive  at 
absolute  power.  But  absolute  power  was  not  to  be 
attuned  by  any  English  Sovereign.  The  descendants  of 
the  men  who  gave  way  at  Hastings  before  the  Norman 
chivalry,  reinforced  as  they  were  by  the  lesser  land- 
owners of  the  conquering  race,  were  strong  enough  to 
make  themselves  respects.  They  wished  to  see  in  the 
King's  bands  power  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  would  forgive  him  many  an  act  of  violence 
dtttie  to  individuals,  if  he  would  only  do  his  best  to  ftilfil 
the  duties  of  his  office.  But  they  would  never  consent 
to  support  a  Sovereign  who  lived  m  luxury  and  idleness, 
or  to  submit  to  general  oppression  in  order  tiiat  they 
might  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  their  superiors 
oppressed  also.     Jji  France  the  consolidation  of  the  State 
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Ch.  L  hinged  entirely  upon  the  person  of  the  King,  whUst  a  fear 
of  the  evils  which  must  ensue  upon  any  success&il  attack 
made  upon  him  prevented  all  attempts  to  limit  his 
power.  In  England  the  progress  of  consolidation  was 
equally  steady,  but  the  main  force  upon  which  it  de- 
pended was  to  be  found  in  the  nation  itself,  rather  than 
in  the  person  of  its  head. 
EffiMu  of  Nor  was  this  the  only  beneficial  effect  resulting  from 
™*v^'n&-  *^®  unusually  large  powers  possessed  by  the  Norman 
on  (he  Kings.  No  class  of  the  population  was,  in  the  end,  bene- 
^jj^  fited  by  it  more  than  the  Norman  aristocracy  them- 
cnwy.  selves.  Forced'  by  the  necessiti^  of  their  position  to 
take  active  measures  in  order  to  hold  their  owii  against 
King  and  people  alike,  they  never  allowed  themselves  to 
pass  their  lives  in  that  isolation  which  was  the  curse  of 
the  aristocracies  of  the  Continent.  The  statesmen  of 
France  and  Germany  in  those  early  centuries  were 
monks  and  bishops.  The  counts  and  knights,  unless  on 
some  special  occasion  they  deigned  to  follow  their  Sove- 
reign to  the  field,  were  occupied  in  carrying  fire  and 
sword  into  the  domains  of  the  lord  of  the  neighbouring 
fief,  or  in  disputing  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  the 
nearest  cathedral  town.  The  English  baron  was  forced 
at  an  early  period  to  become  a  politician.  The  liixuiy 
of  private  war  was  interdicted,  and  if  he  had  a  point  to 
gain,  he  knew  that  he  could  only  gain  it  by  pleading  his 
cause  either  in  the  courts  of  the  King,  or  in  the  assem- 
blies of  his  equals.  He  loved  to  use  his  tongue  as  well 
as  his  sword.  What  was  more,  he  learned  to  think  of  the 
necessity  of  sometimes  ^ving  way  to  other  interests,  and 
even  to  other  passions  than  bis  own.  In  a  word,  he 
acquired  the  virtues  and  the  habits  of  a  man  who  is  firee 
himself,  and  who  respects  the  freedom  of  others. 

All  this  might  have  happened,  and  the  nation  might 
have  been  none  the  better  for  it.  There  have  been 
aristocracies  the  members  of  which  have  treated  one 
another  like  fireemen,  whilst  they  have  regarded  all  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country  as  little  better  than  slaves. 
Insolence  and  luxury  by  turns  sap  the  foundations  of 
their  power,  and  the  noble  edifice  of  to-day  becomes  the 
ruin  of  to-morrow.     Against  such  a  miserable  &ilure  as 
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this  the  excessive  power  of  the  King  provided.  .Standing     Ch.  l 
alone,  the  Norman  Baronage  ■woula  have  defended  a 
hopeless  cause;  standing  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  they 
could  hardly  fiul  of  success. 

The  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  witnessed  a  ihtj  pot 
great  change  in  England.     The  clear  line  of  demarca-  *^J^if^ 
tion  which  had  been  drawn  between  the  races  was  grow-  of  the  peo- 
ing  feinter  every  day.   The  strong  hand  of  Henry  II.  and  P**" 
the  unbridled  tyranny  of  John  weighed  upon  Norman 
and  Englishman  alike.    A  common  cause  gave  rise  to 
common   feelings,   and  to  mutual   sympathies.      Both 
races  resolutely  refused  to  give  to  John  the  assistance 
which  he  required  in  order  to  maintain  his  continental 
dominions.     After  the   loss  of  those  dominions,  both 
races  united  in  obtaining  from  him  guarantees  for  the 
better  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  English  king. 

It  would  only  be  to  misunderstand  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  suppose,  that  the  struggle  in  which  our 
ancestors  were  enj^ed  during  the  three  centuries 
which  preceded  the  Reformation  was  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Over  all  Western  Europe  one  Aipln- 
uniform  tendency  of  thought  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  ^J'tu^^** 
movement  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a^ 
To  check  tfie  unruly  riot  of  individual  will,  and  to  reach 
the  firm  ground  of  unity  and  order,  was  the  one  pre- 
VMling  aspiration  which  manifested  itself  in  all  demrt- 
ments  of  himaan  endeavour.  The  architects  of  wiose 
cathedrals  which  were  springing  up  in  their  beauty  in 
every  comer  of  Europe  took  care,  however  irregular  the 
ground  plui  of  the  building  might  be,  to  lead  the  eye  to 
one  taU  spire  or  tower  which  gave  unity  to  the  work. 
The  one  great  poet  •  produced  by  the  Middle  Ages  wor- 
shipped order  and  arrangement  till  he,  a  citizen  of 
Italian  Florence,  was  absolutely  driven  to  call  upon  a 
German  prince  to  bring  under  some  kind  of  law,  how-  , 
ever  rugged,  the  too  luxuriant  humours  of  the  biirghers 


*  Chancer  not  bung  a  medieral  poet  at  all,  except  m  point  of  time,  but 
^— titiny  in  tJie  Mune  lelation  to  Sha^apeare  aa  tliat  m  vhich  Wyclifie  Btands 
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Ch.  I.     of  Italian  cities.     Aa  it  was  with  roedievd  poetiy,  so 
was  it  with  medieval  science.     Proud  of  its  new-found 

E re-eminence,  the  mind  of  man  sat  enthroned  upon  a 
eight  from  whence  it  summoned  all  things  human  and 
divme  to  appear  before  it,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  strict  laws  and  the  orderly  classification  which  were 
to  be  imposed  upon  them.  There  were  to  be  no  obsti- 
nate questionings  of  the  wild  vagaries  of  nature,  no 
reverent  confession  of  inability  to  comprehend  all  its 
mysteries.  The  mind  of  man  was  greater  than  the 
material  world,  and  by  logic  it  would  comprehend  it  alL 
Keligion  could  not  &il  to  follow  in  the  same  direction. 
The  ideal  of  a  people  is  generally  composed  of  every 
element  which  is  most  opposed  to  the  evils  of  their 
actual  existence.  With  a  people  scarcely  escaped  from 
barbarism,  that  form  of  self-denial  could  hardly  feil  to  be 
considered  as  the  highest  virtue  which  is  shown,  not  in 
active  exertion,  but  in  bringing  into  obedience  the  un- 
nily  passions  and  the  animal  desires.  The  one  way  to  the 
hearts  of  men  lay  through  the  monastery.  The  body- 
was  to  be  condemned  to  a  living  death,  and  the  spirit 
alone  was  to  live.  The  greatest  saint  was  not  the  man 
who  was  most  usefid  to  the  Church,  but  the  man  who 
showed  the  greatest  mastery  over  all  fleshly  desires, 
and  had  most  entirely  cast  off  the  feelings  of  our 
common  nature;  for  it  was  this  very  power  of  sdf- 
restraint  which  would  have  been  moat  difficult  of 
attainment  by  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  ordinary 
layman.  Wnen  kings  foamed  at  the  mouth  and  cursed 
and  swore  at  every  trivial  disappointment,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  most  respected  of  the  clergy  should 
wear  hair  shirts  and  live  like  anchorites.  Keligious 
thought  followed  in    the  wake    of  religious  practice. 

There  was  one  fiiith  drawn  out  with  Sie  most  com- 
plete exactness  to  the  most  infinitesimal  consequences, 
which  the  greatest  minds  might  illustrate,  but  from 
which  they  might  not  vary  a  fawrbreadth.  In  every 
land  one  worship  ascended  to  God,  clothed  in  the  same 

holy  forms,   and  offered   in  the   same  sacred  tongiie. 

Men  and  the  thoughts  of  men  might  change  as  the 

changing  billows  of  the  sea,  but  there  was  that  amongst 
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Aem  which  never  changed.     To  Englishman  and  to     Ch.i. 
Italian,  to  baron  and  ser^  it  told  one  tale,  and  inculcated 
one  lesson  oif  submission  to  Him  whose  kingdom  was 
above  all  the  earthly  distractions  uid  commotions  in  the 
midst  of  which  their  lives  were  passed. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if,  whilst  in  all  other  obt- 
departments  of  thought  the  tide  ran  so  strongly  in  one  '•sw'"'™- 
direction,  the  course  of  politics  had  resisted  the  current. 
Over-legislation  was  the  universal  evil  of  the  times.  All 
proportion  between  a  crime  and  its  punishment  slipped 
out  of  sight.  No  offence  was  too  petty  to  be  visited 
with  the  penalties  of  the  law.  No  punishment  was  too 
harsh  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  offender.  If  vice  and 
crime  could  be  cured  by  repressive  measures,  tiie  Middle 
Ages  could  hardly  have  ^ed  in  purifying  the  world. 

Sut  besides  attempting  to  repress  ordmary  offences,  i 
the  citizens  and  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  put  forth  [ 
&11  their  energies  agiunst  feudalism.     In  Italy,  feudal  i 
lawlessness  was  beaten  back  by  the  town-walls  which 
sheltered  the  petty  republics  within.     In  France,  it  was 
finally  held  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  royalty. 

It  conduced  in  no  small  degree  to  the  welfare  of  udh- 
England  that  the  kingly  power  reached  so  high  a  pitch  J^™*"^ 
at  such  an  early  period.     It  was  thus  able  to  receive  teniionof 
active  cooperation  from  the  local  communities,  instead  of  J^*,^!^ 
merely  passive  support.     When  the  first  Plantagenets  ment 
were  on  the  throne  the  strength  of  those  communities 
Was  BtiU  unbroken.     Nor  was  their  existence  confined 
to  the  towns,  as  was  generally  the  case  upon  the  Conti- 
nent.    Under  the  stem  rule  of  the   Korman  kings  a 
body  of  landed  proprietors  had  found  shelter,  who  were 
^something  more  than  vassals  of  a  great  baron.      The 
ample  knights  and  the  free  socage  tenants  together  had 
inta-ests  of  their  own  very  different  from  the  great  man 
from  whom  they  technically  held  their  land.     They  had 
a  point  of  union  in  the  county  courts,  which  still  re- 
niwiied  as  the  most  precious  legacy  of  the  times  before 
lie  Conquest. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  England  grew  up  full  of 
vigorous  life,  which  evenrwhere  clothed  itself  with  ap- 
propriate institutions.     The  barons  with  their  retdners, 
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Ch.  I.  the  freeholders  of  the  counties,  the  borough  towns,  the 
bishops  with  their  clergy,  and  the  monasteries  with  their 
inmates,  all  pursued  objects  of  their  own,  and  regarded 
men  and  things  from  their  own  peculiar  point  of  view. 
It  was  this  very  variety  of  life  which  alone  made  a  real 
national  life  to  be  possible.  No  order  or  class  of  men 
could  hope,  amidst  such  a  multiplicity  of  interests,  to 
bear  down  all  opposition.  The  spirit  of  compromise 
soon  crept  in,  and  with  the  necessity  of  compromise 
quickly  arose  the  desire  for  real  and  substantial  justice. 
The  aim  of  the  nation  was  not,  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Government,  but  the  obtaining  of  guarantees  that  those 
powers  should  be  exercised  in  the  interests,  not  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  popularity  of 
every  King  of  England  who  made  it  his  object  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  office.  A  Sovereign  who  neglected 
those  duties,  or  one  who  made  use  of  his  high  position 
as  a  means  to  pamper  his  own  appetites,  or  those  of  his 
fevourites,  was  alike  ruinous  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
rising  nation.  England  needed  a  strong  hand  to  hold 
the  reins,  and  it  knew  well  what  its  need  was.  At  all 
costs  a  government  must  be  obtained,  or  anarchy,  would 
niuittti-  break  out  in  its  wildest  forms.  What  the  people  felt 
Piw»^™  ^^^  regard  to  the  royal  ofSce  was  admirably  expressed 
Plough-  hy  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
"^'  Edward  III.  After  telling  the  well-known  &ble  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  rats  to  bell  the  cat,*  he  proceeds  to 
add  a  sequel  of  his  own.  In  his  story  the  cat,  of  course, 
represents  the  King,  the  rats  stand  for  the  nobles,  and 
the  mice  for  the  common  people.  He  informs  us  that 
after  the  council  of  the  rats  had  broken  up,  a  little  moused 
stepped  forward  to  address  the  assembly,  which  then 
consisted  of  a  large  number  of  mice.  He  warned  them 
that  they  had  better  take  no  part  in  any  attempt  against 
the  life,  or  even  against  the  power,  of  the  cat.  He  had 
often  been  told  by  his  father  of  the  great  misery  which 
prevailed  when  the  cat  was  a  kitten.  Then  the  rats 
gave  the  mice  no  rest.     If  the  cat  injured  a  mouse  or 

•  Piers  Flouffhman,  I  3ei-4ia 
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two  now  and  then,  at  all  events  he  rendered  them  the     Ch.  I. 
service  of  keeping  the  rats  in  order. 

But,  though  the  people  of  England  -would  put  up  check 
witii  much  from  their  King,  there  was  a  limit  to  their  "pw  *« 
patience.     In  a  hereditary  monarchy,  where  the  Sove-  mM™' 
reign  is  not  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
functions  of  the  Government,  frequent  revolutions  are  in- 
evitable, excepting  where  the  mass  of  the  community 
sleep  away  their  lives  in  absolute  torpor.      Hence  it 
was  that,  while  the  powers  of  the  Sovereign  were  steadily 
on  the  increase,  his  tenure  of  the  crown  became  more 
and  more  dependent  on  his  good  behaviour.     We  have 
ourselves  seen  the  operation  of  similar  causes  in  our 
own  time.     Whilst  the  sphere  within  which  the  acts  of 
the  mioistry  are  restrained  is  every  year  enlarged,  it  is  a 
general  compMnt  that  the  duration  of  the  tenure  of  office 
by  each  successive  miniatn'  is  as  regularly  decreasing. 

The  greater  the  power  13  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  that  that 
Government  should  be  responsible  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  its  powers  ought  to  be  exercised. 

The  first  attempt  to  bring  the  Government  to  account  BMtaunea 
was  provoked  by  the  tyranny  of  D^ohn.     John  gave  way,  J^^  m" 
because  all  the  forces  existing  in  England  were  arrayed  Hanrj  UL 
against  him.     The  same  league,  attended  with  the  same 
success,  was  for  a  time  victorious  over  his  son. 

But,  happily  for  England,  the  barons  who  took  part 
in  the  conflict  were  unable  to  form  a  stable  Government. 
In  contending  for  their  own  peculiar  rights,  they  had 
been  fighting  for  the  public  good.  As  a  Government, 
in  spite  of  me  ability  and  the  many  virtues  of  their 
great  leader,  they  began  to  exhibit  the  faults  of  an 
iristocracy.  England  needed  a  good  and  able  King, 
Mid  it  seemed  as  if  the  only  choice  oflFered  her  was  be- 
tween the  foolish  Henry  III.  and  a  conunittee  of  great 
lords,  who  were  not  to  be  kept  in  awe  even  by  Simon  of 
Montford  himself. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  accession  of  Eliza-  English 
beth,  no  such  fortunate  event  ever  occurred  in  English  ^^'J^^d 
luBtory  as  that  which  placed  Edward  I.  upon  his  father's  nader  Ed- 
tbrone.     By  him  the  bases  were  settled  upon  which  the  '"**• 
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English  constitution  rests.  With  marveUouB  aagacitr  he 
comprehended  the  purport  of  every  true  thought  which 
was  floating  on  the  surfiice  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Perhaps  no  man,  excepting  Cromwell,  possessed  of  equal 
capacity  for  government,  ever  showed  less  inclination  to 
exercise  arbitrary  rule.  He  knew  how  to  mould  his 
subjects  to  his  own  wise  will,  not  by  crushing  them  into 
imwilling  obedience,  but  by  inspiring  them  with  noble 
thoughts.  When  he  first  reached  man's  estate,  be  found 
his  countrymen  ready  to  rush  headlong  into  civil 
war.  When  he  died,  he  left  England  free  as  ever,  but 
welded  together  into  a  compact  and  harmonious  body. 
There  was  work  enough  left  for  future  generations  to 
do,  but  their  work  would  consist  merely  in  filling  in 
the  details  of  the  outline  which  had  been  drawn  once 
for  all  by  a  steady  hand.  All  the  main  points  of  the 
constitution  were  accepted  at  his  death.  That  the 
law  was  to  be  supreme ;  that  that  law  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  body  which  should  represent  all  the 
various  classes  and  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  was  therefore  most  likely  to  look  with  fairness 
upon  all;  that  power  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  sufficient  to  combat  against  anarchy, 
whilst  it  was  powerless  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  the  subjects — were  means  fiilly  acknowledged  by 
that  great  King,  and  brought  out  by  him  into  practical 
operation. 

Of  the  institutions  within  which  the  national  life  of 
England  was  developing  itself,  the  most  important 
were  those  which  controlled  the  mutual  action  of  the 
central  government  and  the  local  communities  upon  one 
another. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation,  when  the  relations 
which  exist  between  man  and  man  present  but  few  com- 
plications, and  but  little  fresh  legislation  is  required,  it 
18  far  more  important  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  community 
that  some  rough  kind  of  justice  should  be  feirly  and 
impartially  dealt  to  all,  according  to  the  most  defective 
system  of  law,  than  that  the  laws  themselves  should 
receive  improvement.  There  are  in  existence  two  simple 
theories  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  form  courts  of  law. 
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According  to  one  theory,  the  dedsicm  should  rest  with 
the  mun  body  of  the  people,  or  with  a  certain  number  ~ 
chosen  (torn,  the  people  for  the  special  purpose  of  decid- 
ing the  particular  case,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
position  as  ordinary  citizens  as  soon  as  their  temporary 
iimcttons  have  been  performed.  According  to  the  other 
theory,  the  decision  is  committed  to  one  or  more  per- 
80DS  chosen  for  their  ability  and  learning,  who  retain 
their  position,  if  not  for  life,  at  least  for  some  consider- 
able time.  Taken  alone,  either  of  these  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding is  liable  to  grave  objections.  In  the  one  case, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  are  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
on  the  most  dilQcult  questions;  in  the  other,  legal 
science  is  exposed  to  be  drawn  aside  by  social  and 
political  influences.  In  both  cases  a  despotic  temper  is 
certain  to  be  fostered,  because  those  who  pronounce  the 
decisions  are  aware  that  they  are  responsible  to  none  but 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  under  no  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  others  in  order  to  give 
validity  to  those  decisions.  In  our  own  country,  not  by 
any  suprenae  sMQ  either  in  the  rulers  or  in  the  people,, 
but  in  the  natural  course  of  events,*  a  system  arose  by 
which  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  two  extreme  courses 
were  to  a  great  extent  obviated.  In  earlier  times  it 
had  been  thought  sufficient  if  the  court,  which  was 
itself  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, could  obtain  the  sworn  declaration  of  a  certain 
nnmber  of  persons  in  fiivour  of  one  of  the  parties. 
The  grounds  upon  which  these  persons  swore  was  a 
matter  for  their  own  consciences.  The  court  received 
their  oaths,  having  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  sift 
evidence,  or  to  carry  on  a  lengthened  and  minute  in- 
vestigation. When  the  Korman  kings  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  they  found  this  system,  with  some  modi- 
fications, BtiU  in  existence.     No  way  was  open  to  them  f 

*  Tie  eiti|ilo7ment  of  the  Rfoiiui  judex  by  the  pnetor  must  hare  grown 
np  in  a  nmilar  way ;  but  the  syBtem  was  far  leaa  complete  tliaii  oun.  In 
Bonn  the  siest  benefits  of  the  union  of  the  two  in  one  court  were  never 
•ttaiDed. 

_  t  There  were,  of  course,  the  English  custom  of  trial  by  nrdeal  and  the 
Korman  custom  of  triel  by  bnttle,  but  theee  can  hardly  be  conaideied  modes 
gf  jndidal  inveatagation. 
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Ca.  I.  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  or  the  settle- 
ment of  a  question  of  property,  except  by  the  oaths  of 
a  certain  number  of  men  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  satisfac- 
tory opinion  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
parties.  It  was,  however,  manifestly  impMsible  that 
this  mode  of  trial  should  last  for  ever.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  complicated  system  of  the  feudal  law  would 
have  called  a  class  of  practised  judges  into  existence, 
even  if  the  Kings  of  England  had  not  been  so  readily 
disposed  as  they  were  to  adopt  any  innovation  which 
was  likely  to  extend  their  influence. 

Happily,  this  change,  which  only  received  its  natural 
completioD  in  the  institution  of  the  circuits  of  the 
judges,  waa  brought  about  whilst  the  local  spirit  was 
still  in  its  full  strength.  The  judge  decided  the  point 
of  law,  the  'lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood'  gave 
their  sworn  testimony  to  the  point  of  feet.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  the  system  was  still  in  its  infency.  By 
degrees,  the  witnesses  would  be  allowed  to  satisfy  any 
doubts  which  they  might  feel,  by  calling  other  witnesses 
before  them,  and  would  themselves  gradually  become  a 
jury.  The  judges  would  become  more  learned,  and, 
what  was  of  stiU  more  importance,  would  become  less 
liable  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  than  Edward's  judges 
always  were.  Still  the  great  principle  was,  long  before 
the  time  of  his  accession,  already  established,  that  for 
every  important  question  on  which  it  was  possible  to 
appeal  to  the  law,  no  final  decision  could  be  arrived  at, 
iimess  it  was  delivered  in  a  court  in  the  constitution  of 
which  both  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  were  repre- 
sented, each  part  fulfilling  functions  of  its  own,  nut 
neither  being  independent  of  the  other. 

Great  as  were  the  results  of  this  institution  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  justice,  especially  when  the  King  was 
himself  a  party  in  the  suit,  its  influence  in  the  political 
education  of  the  nation  was  no  less  important.  Men 
who,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  known  nothing 
of  anything  but  the  cultivation  of  their  own  fields,  and 
who  would  have  had  no  subject  of  conversation  higher 
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than  the  beat  mode  of  .fattening  oxen,  and  the  prospects  Ch. 
of  a  iftvourable  harvest,  learned  to  congregate  at  stated 
times  in  the  county  town,  where  they  not  only  heard 
matters  of  the  greatest  interest  to  themselves  and  to 
their  countrymen  publicly  discussed,  but  were  them- 
selves able  to  bring  an  mfluence  to  bear  upon  them. 
Nor  was  the  gain  less  to  the  judges  themselves,  and  to 
the  class  from  which  they  were  taken.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  often  happened  that  men  of  greater  ability 
than  the  English  judges  were  raised  to  the  judicial 
bench,  but  they  were  men  of  a  very  diflferent  rank  of 
life  from  that  from  which  the  English  judges  were 
selected.  In  England,  with  few  exceptions,  the  judges 
were  always  gentlemen.  Under  a  different  social  sys- 
tem  the  resints  might  have  been  injurious;  as  it  was, 
they  were  eminently  beneficial.  In  France  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  hated  the  aristocracy  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and 
who  revelled  in  theories  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  hopes 
of  making  use  of  the  King's  name  to  crush  their  here- 
ditary oppressors.  In  England  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place.  It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  A 
judge  who  went  down  to  a  country  town  in  order  to  hold 
the  assizes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  knights  and  free- 
holders of  the  neighbourhood,  must  neces^rily  have  had 
some  sympathy  with  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
All  the  learning  in  the  world  would  not  have  saved  an 
English  William  of  Nogaret  from  a  rough  reception  as 
he  rode  into  Exeter  or  York. 

Secure  of  their  own  social  position,  these  judges  worked 
in  harmony  with  the  free  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  which  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  uie  rising  jurisprudence  of  medieval  Europe, 
were  gradually  blended  with  the  principles  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  result  was  a  body  of  law  incongruous 
enough  in  itselfi  and  undoubtedly  crying  out  for  the 
pruning-hook  of  later  times,  but  yet  standing  forth  to 
the  world  as  a  system  under  which  a  free  people  could 
live.  If  the  law  itself  gained  by  the  social  condition  of 
the  country,  it,  in  its  turn,  reacted  favourably  upon 
society.     Here,  at  least,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  did 
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■_^  not  look  upon  the  law  as  a  net  oCvile  trickery  spun  out 
of  the  busy  brains  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
the  feet  of  the  honest  and  unsuspecting.  It  was  con- 
nected by  the  closest  ties  with  the  system  under  which 
they  had  been  bom,  and  under  which  they  hoped  to  die ; 
ana  in  its  armoury  they  found  weapons  powerful  enough 
to  defend  their  dearest  rights.  They  sent  their  sons  to 
study  its  provisions,  in  order  that  they  nught  take  part 
in  i^  administration,  and  they  did  not  disdain  them- 
selves to  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  fulfil 
their  own  duties  with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  Thus 
it  was  that  a  love  of  justice  and  a  readiness  to  submit  to 
the  law  were  widely  diffused  amongst  the  English  people, 
and  the  edifice  of  liberty  was  founded  upon  obedience. 
I-  The  causes  by  which  these  changes  had  been  pro- 
duced brought  about  similar  results  in  the  formation  of 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
early  Norman  kings  but  little  legislation  was  required, 
and  although  Great  Councils  were  occasionally  held,  they 
were  attended  by  few  except  the  greater  barons,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  vassals  to  follow  the 
King  to  his  wars,  to  swear  fealty  to  his  successor,  or  for 
objects  of  a  similar  character.  Under  Henry  II,  the 
meetings  of  these  Councils  became  more  frequent,  and 
they  took  part  in  the  great  questions  of  the  time,  and 
gave  their  sanction  to  the  reforms  proposed  by  that 
monarch.  ^Tien  John  and  his  son  were  upon  the  throne, 
the  great  barons  saw  the  necessity  of  uniting  themselves 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Government  with  the  lesser 
knights  and  freeholders,  and,  accordingly,  at  that  time, 
representatives  of  this  class  began  to  be  present  at  their 
meetings.  Towards  the  end  of  the  contest  Simon  of 
Montfbrt  summoned  burgesses  from  a  few  towns  which 
were  likely  to  support  his  party.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  these  changes  did  not  escape  the  sagacious 
mind  of  Edward.  The  materials  of  a  parliamentary 
constitution  were  ready  to  his  hand,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  to  hun  that  we  owe  its  regular  and 
practical  establishment.  Without  a  single  afterthought, 
or  reservation  of  any  kind,  he  at»once  accepted  the 
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limitation  of  his  own  powers.  To  the  Parliament  thus  Cg.i- 
fonned  he  submitted  his  legislative  enactments.  He 
reqaested  their  advice  on  the  most  important  adminis- 
trative measures,  and  even  }nelded  to  them,  though  not 
without  some  reluctance,  the  last  remnant  of  his  powers 
of  arbitrary  taxation. 

He  had  nis  reward.  Great  as  were  his  achievements  English 
in  peace  and  war,  the  Parliament  of  England  was  the  J^'^*"' 
noblest  monument  ever  reared  by  mortal  man.  Perhaps  vernmi 
the  day  may  come  when  that  Parliament  will  think  that 
the  statue  of  Edward  ought  to  occupy  the  place  in  Palace 
Yard  which  has  been  so  unworthily  taken  possession 
of  by  the  one  among  our  long  line  of  sovereigns  who 
has  the  least  claim  to  be  represented  in  connection 
either  with  Westminster  Hall,  or  with  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  He  found  it  a  council  occasionally  meeting 
to  grant  supplies  to  the  King,  and  to  urge  upon  him  in 
return  the  obligation  of  observing  the  charter  to  which 
he  had  sworn :  he  left  it  a  body  representing  the  nation 
from  which  it  spnuig,  and  claimjng  to  take  part  in  the 
settlement  of  aU  questions  in  which  the  nation  was  con- 
cerned. Many  things  have  changed,  but  in  all  main 
points  the  Parliament  of  England,  as  it  exists  at  this 
day,  is  the  same  as  that  which  gathered  round  the  great 
Plant^enet.  It  is  especially  the  same  in  that  which 
forms  its  chief  glory,  that  it  is  the  representative  not  of 
one  class,  or  of  one  portion  of  society  alone,  but  of  eveiy 
class  and  of  every  portion  which,  at  any  given  time,  is 
capable  of  representation.  Every  social  force  which 
exists  in  England  makes  its  weight  felt  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  various  powers  of  intellect,  of 
moral  worth,  of  social  position  and  of  wealth  find  their 
expression  there.  Lords  and  prelates,  knights  and 
burgesses,  join,  as  they  have  ever  joined,  in  making 
laws,  because  each  of  these  classes  of  men  is  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  its  own,  which  in  its  turn  is  sure 
to  become  an  element  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country;  and  because  each  of  them  is  destined  to  share 
in  the  duty  of  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  which 
have  been  made. 
Nor  was  it  of  leaa- importance  that  those  who  came  up 
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to  Parliament  should  come,  not  on  behalf  of  their  own 
petty  interests,  but  aa  representatives  of  their  common 
country.  Happily,  the  men  who  composed  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Edward  1.  had  learned  thia  lesson  in  opposition 
to  a  long  course  of  arbitraiy  power,  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  forget  it  when  they  were  summoned  to  share 
the  counsels  of  a  truly  national  king.  So  it  was  that 
the  step  which  seemed  to  divide  the  powers  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  some  would  appear  likely  to  introduce 
weakness  into  its  government,  only  served  to  increase  its 
strength.  Edward  was  a  fer  more  powerful  Sovereign 
than  his  father,  not  so  much  by  the  immeasurable 
superiori^  of  his  genius,  as  because  he  placed  the  basis 
of  his  authority  on  a  broader  footing,  and  carried  on  the 
work  of  consolidating  the  English  nation  in  the  only 
way  in  which  such  a  work  can,  in  the  end,  be  success- 
fully  accomplished,  by  making  its  progress  go  hand  in 
hand  with  liberty. 

One  thing  was  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  politi- 
cal edifice  which  had  arisen  upon  English  soil.  The 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  sceptre  of  justice  were  in 

food  hands,  but  they  would  not  long  remain  in  safe 
eeping  unless  the  power  of  the  swora  were  in  equally 
good  custody.  Admirably  balanced  constitutions  may 
proceed  fix>m  a  monarch's  gift,  but  they  can  have  no 
endurance  unless  the  strength  of  a  countiy  is  repi'esented 
in  them,  aa  well  as  its  intellect,  its  wealth,  and  its  desires. 
Sooner  or  later  that  Giovemment  is  doomed  to  fell  under 
which  the  business  of  legislation  is  confided  to  any  body 
of  men,  whilst  the  control  of  the  military  force  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  with  whom  they  are  connected  by  no  ties 
of  interest  or  of  sympathy.  England  was  saved  from 
this  danger.  The  various  elements  which  were  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  were  also  represented  in  an  Eng- 
lish army.  Both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field  the 
barons  occupied  a  position  which  was  as  yet  unrivalled. 
But  the  yeomen,  whose  representatives  were  beginning 
to  make  their  voices  heard  in  Parliament,  were  rapidly 
assuming  that  place  which  they  occupied  during  the 
wars  of  tie  fourteenth  century.  At  Falkirk  they  gave 
promise  of  that  skill  in  archery  which  waa  to  decide  the 
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issue  of  BO  many  well-fought  combats  in  Scotland  and  in  Ch.  I. 
France;  and  although  the  Londoners*  were  unable  to  ~~~^ 
withstand  the  shock  of  Edward's  charge  at  Lewes,  yet 
they  formed  a  force  whose  enmity  was  by  no  means 
despicable.  As  long  as  the  military  force  was  composed 
of  such  various  elements,  the  King  might  assure  himself 
that  while  he  governed  with  justice  he  would  have 
strength  enough  to  beat  down  any  recalcitrant  Action 
which  might  arise ;  though  he  might  also  count  upon  the 
united  resistance  of  aU,  if  he  abused  his  office  to  the 
general  detriment  of  the  realm. 

As  soon  as  the  English  nation  had  reached  this  amount  chan^ 
of  consolidation,  it  became  evident  that  its  newly-acquired  '^'^  p**" 
strength  would  speedily  bring  it  into  collision  wid)  the  theC%nrcb 
great  institution  which  overshadowed  Western  Christen-  J?-^  ,. 
dom.      The  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  centut;. 
years  during  which  a  marked  change  came  over  the 
^irit  of  the  Church.     Up  to  that  time  the  influences 
which  emanated  from  Rome,  though  often  harsh  and 
tinged  with  injustice,  had  been  on  the  whole  beneficent. 
The  cler^  had  been  forced,  by  no  means  unwillingly, 
into  the  places  of  dignity  which  they  occupied.     Amidst 
the  anarchy  of  feudal  Europe,  learning,  self-denial,  and 
oi^anisation  were  theirs  alone.     What  wonder,  then,  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  occupy  positions  for  which  they 
were  unfitted  by  the  ordinary  ftinctions  of  their  office, 
but  which  they  were  able  to  nil  fer  better  than  any  one 
else  then  living?     Nor  was  the  general  feeling  less  in 
their  fevour  when  they  claimed   exemption   from   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  at  a  time  when  those 
courts  were  notoriously  incompetent,  and  were  subject 
alike  to  the  influences  of  bribery  and  of  passion. 

But  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Atwmpa 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Church  had  grown  to  J"™^"™" 
such  prosperity  were  themselves  undergoing  a  change. 
From  that  time  the  learning  and  the  thought  of  Europe 
ceased  to  be  confined  to  ecdesiastics.     Partly  owing  to 

'  In  so  Ed.  L  a  charter  wu  granted  to  the  dtiieni  of  London,  excnnn^ 
them  &T>m  submittiDg  to  trial  by  battle,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  uot 
be  expected  to  fisbt  on  equal  temu  with  akniKht— Htzherbert,  Or.  Abridg. 
earM.125. 
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Ch^i^  the  intercourse  which  had  arisen  with  Mohammedan 
nations,  and  partly  to  the  increasing  well-being  of  the 
populations  of  Eiux)pean  towns,  all  kinds  of  strange 
opinions  sprung  up  as  from  a  hotbed.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  Rome,  which  had  hitherto  put  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  mental  culture  of  Europe,  suddenly 
opposed  itself  to  all  freedom  of  discussion  and  thought. 
The  Bword  which  had  been  wielded  against  the  infidel 
was  turned  against  the  heretic.  The  wealthy  and  luxu- 
rious cities  of  Southern  France  ran  red  with  blood.  For 
the  first  time  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  For  the  first  time,  if  "we  except 
a  few  isolated  instances,  independence  of  thought  was 
accounted  a  crime.  But  Rome  was  not  yet  what  she 
afterwards  became.  If  she  set  herself  against  the  intel- 
lectual movement  which  presented  itself  to  her  in  such  a 
doubtful  form,  she  was  at  least  capable  of  giving  birth 
to  an  intellectual  movement  of  her  own.  She  answered 
the  heretics  with  the  sword  of  the  Crusader,  but  she 
answered  them  also  by  sending  forth  the  nobler  army  of 
the  mendicant  friars. 
The  men-  No  Step  of  equal  importance  had  been  taken  since  the 
ain"' "  ^^^^  "^  °^  monachism.  In  the  original  constitutions 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  in  every  one  of  the  reforms 
which  had  arisen  within  thera,  asceticism  had  been  the 
prevailing  idea.  To  escape  from  the  world  with  all  its 
evil  influences,  to  attack  self-will  by  self-denial,  to  cherish 
the  spirit  by  crushing  and  almost  annihilating  the  body, 
were  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  originators  of  the 
various  monastic  rules.  It  is  true,  that  in  them  labour 
took  its  place  by  the  side  of  ob&dience.  But  it  was 
labour  not  for  the  sake  of  those  for  whom  it  was  en- 
dured, but  for  the  sake  of  the  self-discipline  which  it 
imposed  upon  the  labourer, 
compared  "  ^^s  i^ot  to  bc  cjojected  that  the  new  institutions  of 
viibtbt,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  should  be  based  upon  any 
other  principle.  In  all  forms  of  self-renunciation  the 
friars 'were  to  outdo  the  monks.  Their  dress  was,  if 
possible,  to  be  scantier,  their  fere  coarser,  and  for  sub- 
sistence they  were  to  trust  to  the  chance  kindness  of  the 
feithfiil.     So  fer,  they  might  seem  to  differ  little  from 
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the  membera  of  the  older  orders.  But  whilst  the  monks  Ch.  i. 
aimed  at  working  out  their  own  salvation,  the  friars  " 
aimed  at  working  out  the  salvation  of  their  fellow- 
creatares.  By  the  side  of  the  great  principle  of  self- 
denial  rose  into  clearness  the  greater  principle  of  charity. 
Labour  had  been  honoured  by  the  monks  as  the  means 
by  wiiich  the  body  might  be  occupied,  and  by  which  the 

C'ons  of  the  heart  might  be  kept  at  rest.  '  Labour  was 
ured  by  the  friars  because  by  it  they  might  help 
the  helpless,  might  wipe  &W&J  the  tear  from  the  eye  of 
the  sorrowfol,  and  calm  the  terrors  of  the  dying.  The 
monk  was  often  kind  uid  merdfiil,  his  abbey  was  a 
source  of  comfort  to  the  neighbouring  poor,  but,  after 
all,  his  first  sympathies  were  with  his  monastery,  his 
order,  and  his  patron  s^t.  The  friar  knew  nothing  of 
any  local  attachments,  he  spoke  to  the  poor  and  miser- 
able, and  claimed  them  all  as  sharers  with  him  in  one 
universal  brotherhood. 

They,  too,  had  their  reward.  With  their  loving  Th» 
labour  they  grew  in  intellectual  strength.  From  among  »ci«»o'"n«n 
their  ranks  arose  the  masters  of  medieval  thought;  the 
men  at  whom  it  was  easy  enough  for  a  later  age  to  sneer, 
as  it  is  always  easy  for  a  fuUgrown  man  to  despise  the 
tnuning  of  his  youth  which  made  him  what  he  is.  The 
effort  to  harmonise  and  to  classify  pervaded  that  science, 
as  it  pervaded  every  other  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
What  the  Papal  power  was  in  the  Church,  the  mind  of 
iDftQ  was  to  be  in  scientific  research.  The  in&llible 
spirit  committed  to  the  Pope  was  to  order  and  arrange 
all  pecuniary  afiaira  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  that 
which  really  was  the  highest  morality,  or  which  seemed 
to  itself  to  be  so,  without  much  regard  for  the  impulsive 
demands  Mid  wants  of  human  nature.  The  infallibility 
of  human  reason  was  to  summon  up  before  it  all  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  and  to  assign  t&em  the  place  in  the 
order  of  science  which  they  were  to  occupy  for  ever. 
Such  hopes  they  had  of  gaining  the  vantage  point  of 
knowledge,  as  have  often  been  cherished  by  intelligent 
men  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  their  boy- 
hood. Let  us  not  blame  them  if  they  passed  away 
before  the  world  awoke  to  the  feet  that  the  path  to 
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Ch.  I.  science  was  a  humbler  and  more  toilsome  road  than 
any  of  which  they  in  the  early  flush  of  intellectual  vigour 
had  ever  dreanea.*  The  human  mind  in  their  hands 
obtained  none  of  those  victories  upon  which  they  had 
counted  with  such  assurance,  but  it  gained  that  which 
was  better  still — ^the  logical  training  and  intellectual 
culture  which  became  the  inheritance  of  an  age  which 
entered  into  the  possession  of  their  labours. 
Cuuei  of  If  this  had  been  the  only  change  which  had  come  over 
^n^  the  Church,  in  England,  at  least,  no  signs  of  dissatisfec- 
cUneortbe  tion  would  have  been  seen.  As  yet  the  English  people 
cai  ^^r  showed  little  eagerness  to  form  new  opinions.  Enjcmng 
a  settled  government  earlier  than  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  they  had  taken  less  part  in  the  Crusades,  and 
had  come  less  in  contact  with  Mohammedan  doctrines 
and  literature.  But  the  spread  of  heresy  was  not  the 
only  object  which  was  feared  by  the  Papal  hierarchy  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Church 
had  long  taken  the  part  of  the  people  against  their 
Sovereigns.  Amidst  the  barbarism  of  those  early  times, 
the  general  sympathy  of  mankind  had  been  with  that 
mysterious  power  which  could  strike  down  the  highest 
earthly  monarchs  in  the  midst  of  their  crimes.  When 
injustice  dwelt  in  feudal  castles,  and  took  its  seat  upon 
royal  thrones,  justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed  had 
found  reiuge  with  the  common  fether  of  the  faithful. 
The  powers  which  he  claimed  were  yielded  to  him,  be- 
cause, on  the  whole,  the  exercise  of  tnem  was  beneficial. 
But  it  is  plain  that,  as  soon  as  the  Sovereigns  began  to 
exert  themselves  in  their  proper  functions,  and  to  rule 
with  justice  and  moderation,  this  exceptional  state  of 
things  was  doomed  to  a  speedy  extinction.  However 
well  a  Pope  or  a  Bishop  may  have  performed  the  duties 
properly  belonging  to  the  royal  office  when  there  was  no 
one  else  to  perform  them,  it  was  certain  that  a  King 
would  perform  them  better  still.  In  proportion  as  the 
throne  became  in  reality  the  seat  of  justice,  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  clergy  were  challenged  by  the  laity. 

•  And  yet  even  of  this  the  fiiare  gained  some  knowledge,  as  ie  proved  by 
Boger  Bacon'e  example. 
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Heniy  I.  was  forced  to  give  way  to  Anselm.      His     Ch.  I. 
ffrandson  would  have  won  his  point  from  Becket,  if  he 
had  not  lost  his  self-control  and  made  himself  accomplice 
in  a  murder.     A  century  later  Edward  I.   succeeded 
where  Henry  had  failed.     With  regard  to  his  temporal 
claims,  at  least  the  Pope  had  evidently  parted  company 
with  justice.     The  nations  which  were  rising  on  all  sides 
claimed  back  from  the  Pope  the  powers  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  during  the  days  of  anarchy.     To  the  Adi^o- 
national  movement,  therefore,  whether  represented  by  ^J^"^ 
the  sovereign  or  the  aristocracy,  the  Pope  resolutely  Pope  uid 
opposed  himself.     In  England  he  took  the  part  of  John  'J^  ■"■ 
agfunst  the  barons,  and  excommunicated  those  who  had  powen. 
forced  the  miserable  monarch  to  put  his  seal  to  the  Great 
Charter.     But  that  which    more    than    anything  else 
lowered  the  dignity  of  the  Popes  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  was  the  unjust  conflict  which  they  sustained 
with  the  unhappy  house  of  Hohenstaufen.      The  Pope 
was  at  last  victorious,  but  it  was  a  victory  by  which 
he  was  himself  ruined.     The  necessity  of   money   to 
cany  on  the  conflict,  and  the  unheard  of  extortions 
of  the  Papal  emissaries  who  were  sent  forth  to  levy 
mpphes,  carried  home  to  the  minds  of  even  the  most 
devoted  the  melancholy  truth  that  their  belief  in  Papal 
disinterestedness  had  been  a  mere  chimera. 

Slowly  and  by  degrees  the  people  of  England  trans-  tim  Eng- 
ferred  their  affections  from  the  See  of  Rome  to  the  laws  ^Jj^^J 
md  institutions  of  the  realm.     Men  felt  that  questions  king, 
arismg  between  the  clergy  and  their  sovereign  would  be 
decided  more  &irly  at  Westminster  than  in  Italy.   Early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  feeling  came  to  the  sur- 
fece  in  the  Parliament  which  passed  the  statute  of  mort- 
m^n.    At  a  later  period  in  the  same  reign  the  King 
received  the  fall  support  of  Parliament  in  two  important 
steps  which  he  took  against  the  ecclesiastical  power.     In 
1297  the  clergy  obtained  a  bull  from  Rome,  pronouncing  TMation 
excommunication  against  all  who  should,  without  having  °^*' 
previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  contribute 
•Klin  church  property  to  the  taxation  of  the  kingdom. 
Edward  at  once  declared,  that  if  the  clergy  would  not 
bear  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  they 
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*^°'  ^-  should  have  no  claim  to  its  protection.  A  hundred 
years  earlier  such  a  threat  would  have  been  ludicrous. 
It  was  now  sufficient  to  bring  the  clergy  to  their  senses. 
They  were  ill-treated  and  pUlaged  on  every  side,  and  no 
redress  was  to  be  had.  They  were  not  long  in  making 
their  submission.  Their  position  was  defined  once  for 
all.  Whatever  temporal  rights  they  hud  claim  to,  they 
were  to  receive  from  the  justice  of  the  English  nation, 
and  not  from  the  favour  of  any  foreign  authority, 
Qotrrel  Four   years  later  the  power  of  the  Pope  received 

J^d  °^  another  blow.  He  claimed  a  right  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrel  with  Scotland.  A  Parliament  assembled  at  Lin- 
coln in  1301  indignantly  repudiated  the  claim. 

Thus  the  King,  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  those  powers 
which  rightfully  belong  to  every  orderly  and  settled 
Government.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  England 
showed  a  disposition  to  exercise  its  newly  acquired 
strength  in  aggressions  upon  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  conquest  of  Wales  could  not  have  been  long  de- 
ferred, and  it  was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  Wales  as 
'  well  as  to  England.  But  Scotland  was  too  large  a 
morsel  to  be  swallowed.  Edward,  indeed,  meant  honestly 
by  the  Northern  Kingdom.  When  he  first  appeared  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  disputed  succession,  no  Scottish 
nation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  was  in  existence. 
The  feudal  aristocracy  implored  him  to  come  to  their 
help,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  endless  jarrings.  By 
means  of  a  doubtfiil  title  which  he  believed  to  be  good, 
Edward  hoped  to  link  the  destinies  of  the  two  kingdoms 
together.  It  was  not  so  to  be.  Scotland  was  too  large 
to  be  coerced  even  into  that  moderate  amalgamation 
which  alone  was  possible  in  those  times,  and  it  had  as  yet 
too  little  sympathy  with  England  willingly  to  submit  to 
it.  An  estrangement  rapidly  grew  up  between  the  two 
peoples.  The  barbarities  of  Wallace  in  the  northern 
shires  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country. 
The  behaviour  of  the  English  in  Scotland  caused  no  less 
general  indignation  there.  A  spirit  was  roused  which 
even  Edward  I.  would  have  had  difSculty  in  resisting 
permanently,  and  which  swept  away  his  unfortunate  son. 
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The  only  result  of  the  ill-Btarred  enterprise  was  the  addi-  Ch.  I. 
tioE  of  another  nation  to  Europe,  and  the  planting  'of 
seeds  of  enmity  between  the  two  peoples  which  were 
destined  to  bear  bitter  fiiiit  through  centuries  of  strife. 
Yet,  sad  as  are  the  memories  of  that  long  fraternal  war, 
the  success  of  the  Scottish  national  resistance  can  form 
no  object  of  regret.  The  two  kingdoms  took  each  their 
own  way,  each  to  contribute  in  due  time  its  own  peculiar 
element  to  the  richness  of  our  British  life. 

With  far  less  justification,  but  with  even  greater  eager-  Wwiriih 
ness,  the  nation  under  Edward's  grandson  threw  itself  ^'»°<*- 
upon  France.  The  splendid  but  useless  victories  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers  fiUed  the  mind  of  the  English  yeoman  with 
visions  of  military  glory.  Those  battles  were  to  the 
Englishmen  of  that  generation  what  Marengo  and  Aus- 
terlitz  were  to  the  French  soldiers  of  the  first  Empire. 
To  the  armies  of  Edward  III.  France  presented  a  field 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  rapacity,  as  well  as  for  the 
exercise  of  th^  valour.  To  such  wars  as  tiiese  there 
could  be  but  one  end.  Edward  III.,  like  his  grand- 
fitther,  went  forth  to  fight  with  high  lords  and  chivalrous 
knights.  Before  he  died  he  had  aroused  a  truly  national 
resistance,  before  which  it  was  as  certain  that  even  Eng- 
lish valour  must  eventually  ^ve  way,  as  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  tlie  tried  bravery 
of  his  armies  would  be  unable  finally  to  overcome  the 
national  spirit  which  he  had  aroused  in  every  Eiiropean 
country,  from  Lisbon  to  Archangel. 

On  the  &ilure  of  this  second  attempt  at  foreign  Attantioa 
conquest,  the  attention  of  the  people  was  once  more  f^^^j. 
turned  to  the   regulation  of  their  domestic  concerns.  Uoooftha 
Measures  were  adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  spirit  of  '^*'W- 
the  legislation  of  Edward  I.,  by  which  the  interference 
of  the  Pope  in  English  questions  might  be  still  more 
efiectually  hindered.     But  these  measures  were  &r  from 
allaying  the  discontent  of  the  people.     They  looked  for 
a  reform  which  should  at  once  sweep  away  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  Church  and  State.     The  same  ad- 
vance in  independence  of  thought  which  led  men  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  Popes  to  make  use  of  the  revenues 
of  England  for  their  own  private  aggrandisement,  now 
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led  them  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  same 
revenues  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  unless  they  would 
render  services  which  bore  some  proportion  to  the  emo- 
luments which  they  received.  Accordingly,  their  first 
aim  was  the  purification  of  the  Church.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  the  clercy  had  generally  unfitted  them  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  even  the  mendicant 
orders,  who  had  once  fondly  hoped  to  fill  the  vacant 
space,  had  sadly  degenerated  from  their  original  insti- 
tution. At  the  head  of  this  movement  was  John 
Wyclifie.  What  the  fiiara  had  been  to  the  monks, 
Wycliffe  became  to  the  friars.  The  fKars  had  retained 
the  old  doctrines,  but  had  brought  to  the  diffusion  of 
them  an  activity  which  was  altogether  new.  Wyclifie 
organised  a  band  of  preachers  who  equalled  the  mendi- 
cant orders  in  energy,  whilst  they  disputed  much  of  the 
generally  received  belief,  and  appealed  to  the  scriptures 
to  support  their  views. 

For  a  time  all  seemed  to  prosper  with  him.     A  strong 
party  amongst  the  nobihty,    headed  by  the    Duke  of 
Lancaster,  supported  him,  and  he  had  a  considerable 
following  in  the  body  of  the  nation.     It  seemed  as  if  the 
days  oftne  Reformation  were  to  be  anticipated  by  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.     Suddenly  Wycliffie's  fiiends  and  sup- 
Tba  ininr-  portcrs  dfcw  back.     The  insurrection  of  the  peasants 
JJ^^J^^  struck  horror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  landowners  of 
■nd  the      England.     Those  gay  nobles  of  the  fourteenth  century 
qS^Mrt-    ■^cre  not  worthy  to  do  the  work.     Their  hands  were  not 
■otion.       clean.      They  had  prated  of  dominion  being  founded 
upon  grace,  and  had  been  ready  enough  to  counsel  the 
clergy  to  resign  their  wealth,  if  they  did  not  do  the  work 
for  which  that  wealth  was  given.     They  were  suddenly 
assaled  by  questioners,  who  asked  upon  what  ground 
their  own  dominion  was  founded.     Was  it  grace  which 
gave  them  authority  to  keep  men  in  bondage  to  their 
tyranny  ?     They  had  been  declaring  loudly  that  property 
had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  they  were  bidden, 
in  tones  of  thunder,  to  remember  that  they  had  them- 
selves claimed  all  its  rights,  but  that  they  had  been  sadly 
foraetftil  of  its  duties. 

Wycliffe's  attempt  failed.     Whether  it  would  have 
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Bucceeded  tinder  other  circumstancea,  it  is  difficult  to  Bay.  Ch.  I. 
He  had  enunciated  no  principle  which,  like  Luthers  '  ~' 
doctrine  of  justification  by  &itn,  could  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  system  of  belief;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  merely  negative  Reformation  would  have  had  life 
in  it  sufficiently  vigorous  to  stand  agmnst  the  reaction 
which  was  c^'tain  to  ensue. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  his  scheme  had  met 
with  fevour,  because  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  then 
eager  to  bring  the  clergy  more  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  national  authorities.  It  billed  when  it 
appeared  that  the  English  nationality  was  as  yet  im- 
p^fect.  A  large  class  of  the  population  had  interests 
very  different  from  those  which  were  represented  in 
Fariiament,  and  it  had  put  in  its  claim  to  be  heard. 
ThatcWm  had  been  refused.  Until  it  had  been  accepted,  ' 
so  progress  could  be  made.  The  laity  must  reform 
tiiemselves  before  they  could  succeed  in  reforming  the 
Church- 

At  first  they  showed  very  Httie  readiness  for  the  work 
irfuch  lay  before  them.  The  nobiKjy  entered  into  a 
tacit  compromise  with  the  ecclesiastics.  Noble  names 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  list  of  bishops. 
Plans  for  the  seizure  of  Church  property  are  more  rarely 
heard  of  lingering  longer  in  the  Cfonunons  than  among 
the  Lords. 

The  Kevolution  which  placed  the  House  of  Lancaster  chuacter 
npon  the  throne  was  a  fresh  enunciation  of  the  principle,  j^" 
that  the  sovereign  must  reira  for  national  purposes,  or  0^399.°" 
most  cease  to  reign  at  all.     In  many  respects  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.     In  both 
cases  the  change  was  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the 
independent  action  of  the  King,  as  well  as  by  an  increased 
Kfpect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  an  extension  of  the 
influence   of  Parliament  over  the  Government.      But 
between  the  two  revolutions  there  was  one  difference  of 
the-most  important  nature.    In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  current  of  pubKc  opinion  was  running  strongly  in 
fiivour  of  diminishing  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  it  was  running  as  strongly 
in  favour  of  an  increase  of  those  powers,  provided  t£at 
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Ch-I-  they  were  exercised  in  accxtrdance  with  the  national  will. 
The  first  fruit  of  the  Revolution  which  drove  the  Stuarts 
from  the  throne  was  the  Toleration  Act.  The  first  fruit 
of  the  Revolution  which  placed  the  sceptre  in  the  hand 
of  Heniy  IV.  was  the  Act  which  authorised  the  burning 
of  heretics. 

It  is  plain  that  the  compact  which  the  clerffy  had 
formed  with  the  Government  could  not  last.  A  Dreadi- 
ing  time  was  allowed  to  both,  that  they  might  set  their 
houses  in  order.  Whichever  of  the  two  first  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  would  be  master  of  the  future. 
Torkmd  The  first  blow  fell  upon  the  great  nobility.  The 
^i*n«»^''-  powerful  lords  found  their  account  in  the  weainess  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  whilst  nominally  defending  the  crown 
of  their  sovereign,  were  in  reality  fighting  for  themselves. 
Personal  considerations,  no  doubt,  often  decided  the  part 
which  was  taken  by  individuals  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
but  in  the  main  the  aristocracy  was  Lancastrian,  whilst 
the  strength  of  the  House  of  York  lay  in  the  lesser 
gentry  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  To  the  Percies 
and  the  Cliffords  it  was  an  advantage  that  there  was  no 
'  King  in  the  land.  To  the  hiunbler  classes  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  that  a  strong  hand  should  be 
ever  on  the  watch  to  curb  the  excesses  of  the  nobility. 
As  long  as  the  struggle  was  between  a  Yorkist  King  and 
the  incapable  Henry,  there  was  no  doubt  who  was  the 
popular  nero.  When  the  question  narrowed  itself  into  a 
merely  personal  struggle  between  two  competitors  of 
equal  ability,  the  people  stood  aloof,  and  left  it  to  a 
handfiil  of  interested  persons  to  decide  at  Bosworth  the 
disputed  right  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Hbuj-  The  policy  of  the  House  of  York  was  taken  up  by  the 

vn.keepi  new  King,  and  the  subjection  of  the  peers  who  remained 
Dobiiit;.  'w^  secured  by  the  institution  of  the  Star-chamber. 
Oppressive  as  that  court  afterwards  became,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  its  operations  during  the  early 
stages  01  its  existence.  It  reached  culprits  who  were 
too  high  to  be  assailed  by  the  ordinary  procesa  of  the 
law.  It  brought  down  punishment  upon  the  heads  of 
the  great,  when  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  jury  who  would 
not  be  hindered  by  fear  or  afiection  from  bringing  in  a 
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verdict  againBt  them,  even  when  it  could  be  supported     Ch.L 
by  the  stronpest  evidence. 

Great  as  tbe  change  was  which  the  nobility  had  under-  Gndnii 
gone,  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  change  which  had  passed  ^||^^ 
overtheagricnltural  population.     Gradually  and  Mlently  ""^ 
they  had  risen  from  serfage  into  freedom;  so  silentlv 
tkt  no  history  is  possible  of  the  greatest  reform  which 
Ensland  ever  knew. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  found  that  Tha  Con- 
tbe  l^ty  had  made  good  use  of  the  time  allowed  them,  """i^,, 
There  was  more  union  between  t^e  several  orders  of  the 
commcnity  than  there  ever  had  been  before.  The  high 
had  been  drawn  down  fcom  their  Mgfa  place,  and  the 
low  had  been  exalted  tt^meet  them.  One  word  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  sufficient  to  stamp  with  noble- 
ness the  work  which  had  been  accomplished  in  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  fiivourite  name  by  which 
what  we  should  call  *the  nation'  was  always  spoken 
of  was  'the  commonwealth.*  Every  class  of  men  had 
indeed  a  rank  and  position  of  its  own,  but  they  were 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
Local  institutions,  corporations,  privileges  of  nobility, 
and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  would  be  maintained  if  they 
were  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth;  if  not,  sharp 
panishment  would  follow. 

The  power  of  the  dlflerent  classes  of  society  having  Stiengtli 
thns  given  way  before  the  will  of  the  united  nation,  it  t,,,,^^ 
followed  that  the  Government  must  of  necessity  be  either 
very  strong  or  very  weak.  If  it  opposed  the  general 
feeUngs  of  the  community,  it  would  soon  be  toppling  to 
its  &11 ;  if  it  acted  in  unison  with  them,  it  was  irresktible. 
A  quarrel  of  any  long  duration  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  was  impossible.  The  power  of  the  Upper 
House  being  broken,  tne  King  found  himself  &ce  to  &ce 
vtth  the  House  of  Commons ;  and^  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  House  of  Commons  was  composed  of  men 
who  were,  in  point  of  fact,  rather  delegates  of  an  army 
than  leaders  of  opinion.  The  final  decision  on  pubUc 
luestions  rested  not  with  voters  in  Parliament,  but  with 
lie  stout  hearts  and  sturdy  arms  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  would  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  march 
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Ch-  t  against  a  Sovereign  who  could  not  coont  upon  the 
services  of  even  tne  smallest  military  force  dependent 
upon  himself. 
Character  Under  such  influences  as  these,  it  was  only  probable 
^pij,  that  the  legislation  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  be 
very  dissimilar  from  the  legislation  of  the  present  day. 
The  Government  was  all-powerful  to  suppress  generally 
recognised  abuses,  but  its  power  was  not  always  limited 
to  such  beneficial  exercises  of  authority.  Injustice  was 
often  done,  sometimes  from  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  political  morality,  and  sometimes  because  the  hostility 
of  the  Government  was  directed  against  an  unpopular 
object.  The  nation  was  capable  of  supporting  measures 
which  were  in  themselves  essentially  unjust,  and  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  it  would  frequently  be  desirous 
of  obtaining  justice  by  unjust  proceedings.  Still  more 
frequently  it  would  look  on  in  silence  whilst  injustice 
was  done  to  individuajs  whose  wrongs  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  provoke  any  general  resistance.*  The  temper 
of  the  people  in  many  points  resembled  the  temper  which 
may  be  expected  to  prevail  among  a  large  collection  of 
schoolboys.  To  heathy  vigour  was  joined  a  thorough 
detestation  of  evil,  and  especially  of  those  forms  of  evil 
which  are  in  any  way  allied  to  cowardice  or  meanness. 
In  order  to  punish  whatever  they  counted  base  or  dis- 
honourable, they  were  prompt  to  resort  to  harsh  and 
hasty  measures;  and  they  had  but  little  notion  of  modi- 

tdng  punishment  to  meet  the  various  degrees  of  crime, 
till  less  had  they  any  idea  that  there  are  actions  which 
are  evU  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  the  community, 
which,  nevertheless,  it  is  right  as  well  as  expedient  to 
leave  unpunished.  In  default  of  any  knowledge  of 
scientific  jurisprudence,  they  were  hasty  in  their  judg- 
ments, and  most  unjust  even  when  they  meant  to  be 
most  just ;  because  they  had  never  acquired  the  habit  of 

*  It  is  cert^nl;  fallacious  to  argue  that  tlie  people  were  satisfied  with  the 
naasarBS  of  tiie  Govenunent,  becauas  thaj  aid  not  rebel.  An  Englieh 
population  would  bardlj  resiBt  an  obnoiioua  Oovemment,  unless  Uieir 
gnevances  were  of  such  a  natoie  as  to  be  felt  hy  large  maMea.  Individual 
cases  of  tyranny  would  not  therefore  move  them  to  Tebellioa,  however  mudi 
the;  might  sympathise  with  the  sufiaren, 
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placing  themselves  in  the  position  of  those  from  whom     Ca.  I. 
they  differed. 

When  such  a  temper  prevailed  among  men,  it  was  not  FadUiiei 
likdy  that  deep  thought  would  precede  action,  or  that  ^^^on. 
any  cdculatiou  of  consequences  would  deter  them  from 
lasty  legislation.  What  they  felt  strongly,  they  were 
ready  to  carry  out  into  immediate  execution.  No  sooner 
had  the  House  of  Commons  heard  of  an  attempt  to 
poison  the  Bishop  of  Kochester,  than  they  passed  a  Bill 
to  enable  the  courts  to  boil  the  culprit  idive.  A  hasty 
word  from  Charles  V.  lost  him  the  hearts  of  the  nation, 
and  changed  the  foreign  policy  of  England  in  a  day. 
But,  with  all  their  impulsive  nature,  they  were  easily  The  Tudor 

Suieted  by  their  Tudor  Sovereigns,  who  entered  into  fj""^^."' 
leir  feelings,  and  shared  their  prejudices.  The  har-  BentatiTes 
mony  which,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  existed  ^""^ 
between  the  nation  and  the  court,  was  strengthened  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  human  control.  It 
is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of 
that  century,  that  every  one  of  the  five  Sovereigns  who 
occupied  the  throne  during  its  course  died  in  time  to 
escape  the  loss  of  popularity.  Had  Henry  VII.  lived 
many  years  longer,  the  storm  which  swept  away  Empson 
and  Dudley  would  have  burst  upon  himself.  Henry 
VIII,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  could  hardly  have 
maintfuned  his  principles  of  government  in  the  mce  of 
the  rising  opposition.  Edward's  early  death  preserved 
hhn  from  the  reaction  which  bore  Mary  to  the  throne, 
and  Jane  Gray  to  the  scaffold.  Death  alone,  five  years 
later,  saved  Mary  from  the  hatred  of  her  subjects ;  and 
the  great  Elizabeth  herself,  when  she  went  down  to  the 
grave,  fuU  of  years  and  honours,  must  have  felt  that  her 
work  was  done. 

As  long  as  the  Sovereign  was  trusted  by  the  people  j|,gy  ^ 
in  the  main  matters  of  government,  his  power  was  almost  mpponed 
nnUmited  in  things  of  less  general  importance.      He  ^*^^ 
could  not  make  laws  or  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  ft»«ip> 
of  Parliament,  nor  could  he  inflict  punishment  except  ^°^^' 
aft«r  due  and  lawful  trial.     But  he  could  frequently 
wring  money  from  individuals,  and  he  could  imprison 
suspected  persons  at  pleasure,  as  a  precaution  against 
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evil  designs.  If  his  power  was  often  arbitrary  enough 
at  home,  still  more  completely  was  he  master  of  all 
intercourse  carried  on  with  foreign  princes.  The  only 
check  which  existed  upon  his  management  of  foreign 
affaire  was  the  necessity  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
Parliament  in  time  of  war.  In  later  times  the  House 
of  Commons  claimed  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  ques- 
tions. At  a  still  later  period,  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  made  their  voice  heard  on  the  subject.  At  that 
time  the  information  necessary  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment was  wanting  to  all,  except  to  the  King  and  hia 
immediate  ministers.  The  policy  of  the  great  monarchs 
of  the  Continent  was  frequently  influenced  by  private 
■intrigues.  To  become  acquainted  with  these  was  the 
object  which  our  ambassadors  set  before  themselves 
during  their  residence  at  foreign  courts,  and  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  was  communicated  to  the  Government 
at  home.  The  country  gentlemen  who  came  up  every 
three  or  four  years  to  sit  for  a  few  months  at  West- 
minster had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  skill  requisite 
for  meddling  with  such  intricate  transactions.  They 
were  the  less  eager  to  interest  themselves  in  diplomacy, 
as  they  knew  that  the  King  would  never  dare  to  engage 
in  war  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  Without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  he  could  not  command  the  services 
;  of  a  single  solcQer,  nor  could  he  raise  a  single  shilling 
beyond  Bis  ordinary  revenue.  From  this  pecuhar  depen- 
dence of  the  governors  upon  the  governed  results  arose 
of  which  we  still  feel  the  benefit.  The  Government 
became  shy  of  forming  schemes  in  which  the  people  did 
not  participate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  its  schemes 
had  once  been  formed,  it  was  always  ready  to  lay  them 
before  the  people,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support.  This 
relation  between  the  rulers  and  the  people  has  set  ita 
mark  upon  English  history.  If  there  has  never  been 
much  room  amongst  us  for  that  class  of  statesmen  who 
are  themselves  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  live, 
and  who  strive,  for  the  most  part  in  vain,  to  mould  their 
contemporaries  after  their  own  ideas,  nowhere  has  a 
larger  amount  of  political  ability  been  diffused  amongst 
all  orders  of  the  nation,  and  nowhere  have  so  large  a 
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portion  of  the  people  t^en  so  great  an  interest  in     Ch.l 
political  affaira. 

It  would  have  required  no  great  amount  of  saaracity  ^^™p«* 
for  anyone  even  moderately  acquamted  with  Jingbsh  ginning  of 
history  to  have  foretold,  at  the  commencement  of  the  '•■*  ^■ 
sixte^th  century,  the  course  which  the  nation  would  tnty. 
follow  for  some  time  to  come.  At  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  passed 
smce  the  insurrection  of  the  serfe  had  interrupted  the 
Reformation.  So  much  time  had  been  granted  to  the 
clergy,  and  of  this  time  they  had  made  no  use  what- 
ever. With  the  lay  part  of  the  community  the  case  was 
very  different.  Tliey  were  more  compact  and  better 
organised  than  they  had  been  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  they  had  got  rid  of  those  social  anomalies  which 
had  formerly  maimed  their  strength.  They  were,  if 
poBsible,  more  anxious  than  before  to  put  an  end  to 
those  evils  which  rendered  the  Church  hurtful  rather 
thtm  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth.  In  one  word, 
having  reformed  themselves,  they  were  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed to  reform  others.  One  thing  they  stood  in  need 
of.  They  could  hardly  attain  their  ends,  except  under 
a  Sovereign  who  shared  their  feehngs,  and  who  was  pre- 
pared to  act  in  their  name. 

Such  a    Sovereign   they  obtained   in   Henry  VIII.  Character 
Hasty  and   uncontrollable,    yet  inspired  by    generous  yi^'' 
Hiatincta,  and  eager  to  act  the  part  of  a  wise  and  good 
ruler,  he  too  often  mistook  the  dictates  of  his  own  im- 
perious will  for  the  conclusions  of  his  reason,  and  was, 
like  all  his  contemporaries,  entirely  unaware  that  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which,  in  the  beat  cause,  force  becomes 
UBeleas  and  injurious.    Sooner  or  later,  the  dissatisfaction 
which  was  widely  felt  with  the  extortions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic^ courts,  and  with  the  lives  which  were  led  by 
niany  of  the  inmates  of  the  monasteries,  must  have  Theqnei- 
broken  out  into  a  flame.     The  quarrel  was  only  precipi-  Jf^e"" 
tated  by  the  antagonism  with   the  Pope  into  which  onijpnci- 
the  King  was    driven    by   the   circumstances    which  ^q"^** 
attended  the  question  of  ms  divorce.  tioa. 

On  the  merits  of  Henry's  case  different  opinions  have 
been  formed.    But  there  was  one  point  whicn  can  hardly 
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Ch.  L  admit  of  any  difference  of  opinion.  Every  day  that 
passed  while  the  question  was  being  discussed,  brought 
more  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation  the 
utter  unfitness  of  the  Papal  tribunals  to  decide  upon 
matters  in  which  great  national  interests  were  involved. 
It  was  not  that  Clement  VII.  was  influenced  by  the 
prejudices  natural  to  his  position,  but  that  he  was  incapa- 
citated by  his  situation  from  sitting  as  an  independent 
judge  at  all.  His  vacillations  were  to  be  ascribed  neither 
to  tne  weakness  of  his  own  mind,  nor  to  the  force  of  the 
arguments  which  were  from  time  to  time  addressed  to 
biin  by  either  party,  but  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
Frencn  and  Spanish  armies.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Henry  and  his  Parliament  refused  to  entrust  their 
cause  any  longer  to  such  a  tribunal.  Whatever  advan- 
tages the  nation  may  have  derived  in  earlier  times  from 
the  Papal  See,  the  prospect  which  it  now  had  in  view 
was  plainly  intolerable, 
TheBeToT-  The  next  step  was  inevitable.  The  King,  standing  at 
orriedont  the  head  of  the  English  laity,  carried  on  the  work  of 
weUbnt  the  Reformation  in  the  old  Plantagenet  spirit.  The 
'°°^  '■  nation  was  not,  indeed,  weary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  Protestants  might  be  counted  by  imits. 
But  the  King  and  his  ministers  were  urged  on  by  the 
highest  and  Sie  lowest  portions  of  their  nature  to  the 
work.  Eagerness  to  carry  out  a  great  reform  was  by 
no  means  blunted  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  share 
in  the  broad  abbey  lands  which  spread  over  England. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  was  well  and  nobly  done.  But 
it  was  done  roughly  and  clumsily,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  men  who  had  received  the  training  which 
had  been  given  to  that  generation.  Oaths  were  tendered, 
on  pain  of  death,  that  never  should  have  been  tendered. 
Blood  was  shed  that  never  should  have  been  shed.* 
The  lessons  of  persecution  which  the  clergy  had  taught 
so  long  we're  turned  against  themselves.  But  with 
whatever  errors,  and  even  crimes,  it  was  accompanied,  a 
work  was  done  of  which  England  may  well  be  proud. 

*  If  it  be  urged  that  the  existence  within  the  realm  of  those  who  refoeed 
the  oath  of  ftllegiancie  was  unendurable,  the  answer  is,  that  there  was  an  old 
English  penalty  known  m  abjniation  of  the  realm,  which  would  hxn 
exactly  suited  ue  ctue. 
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At  last  the  great  object  for  which  the  nation  had  been  Ch.  I. 
Btriraig  for  five  hundred  years  was  accomplished.  The 
supremacy  of  the  national  Government  over  all  individual 
men,  and  over  all  separate  classes,  was  achieved.  Before 
the  attainment  of  this,  that  other  great  object  of  medieval 
veneration,  the  unity  of  Christendom  in  obedience  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  had  given  way  completely,  and,  save  for 
one  brief  moment  of  reaction,  it  had  given  way  for  ever. 
Those  who  still  acknowledged  the  headship  of  the  Pope 
were  executed  as  traitors  who  were  supporting  an  anti- 
national  cause. 

At  first  the  Government,  which  had  won  the  victory,  Jpp"^ 
showed  itself  to  be  no  gentle  master.  The  Protestants  ,^torof 
were  burnt  as  heretics.  Well-meant,  but  ultimately  in-  ^e^rft 
jurious  attempts,  were  made  to  regulate  the  relations  m^^" 
between  capital  and  laboui*.  Every  Act  of  Parliament 
was  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  over-legislation. 

Yet  even  that  which,  to  our  feelings,  is  the  most  re- 
volting characteristic  of  Henry's  govemmait,  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  forms  of  law  to  throw  a  decent  cloak  over 
impetuous  and  unjust  action,  is,  if  it  be  rightly  under- 
stood, the  result  of  one  of  the  most  hopeful  sides  of  the 
Eneheh  character.  Men  did  not  recur  to  legal  subtleties 
to  help  them  to  obtain  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong. 
They  first  imagined  themselves  to  be  right,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  formal  decision  of  the  law  in  order  to 
confirm  themselves  in  their  belief.  The  Bills  of  attain- 
der and  the  persecuting  Acts  were  bad  enough,  but  th^ 
were  better  than  the  undisguised  violence  and  the 
butcheries  in  which  the  preceding  generation  had 
taken  part.  It  was  a  great  step  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  should  sink,  deeply  into  the  national 
conscience.  It  would  be  the  work  of  time  to  teach 
Englishmen  what  that  law  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  ought 
to  be  administered. 

Henry  became  the  most  powerfiil  Sovereign  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  known.  The  clergy  had  taught  the  people 
that  truth  might  owe  its  best  defence  to  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  uie  civil  power,  and  had  themselves  grasped 
St  the  temporal  awora.  Henry  held  the  sword  fenly  in 
his  hand,  and  employed  it,  according  to  their  teaching, 
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Ch.  L    in  regions  where  it  should  never  have  been  seen.     He 
~  Vas,  indeed,  as  men  said  of  him, '  a  King  with  a  Pope  ia 

his  belly,'     His  will  was  law,  and  though  never  inten- 
tionaUy  cruel,  he  became  every  day  more  and  more 
regardless  of  the  value  of  human  life. 
Eenits  of        On  his  death,  a  reaction  speedily  set  in.     The  more 
HenT'."     valuable  results  of  his  work  would  be  seen  in  time.     At 
^'wgn     first  it  seemed  aa  if  nothing  but  weeds  and  briars  would 
ofhi««in.   spring  up  from  the  soil  which  he  had  tilled.     The  rash- 
ness and  folly  of  too  many  of  those  who  attained  to  power 
during  the  reign  of  his  son  were  able  to  work  the  greater 
mischief,  because  freedom  of  thought  and  action  had  been 
BO  long  repressed.     The  question  of  inclosures  assumed 
unnecessary  proportions,  because  he  had  so  long  propped 
up  an  unnatural  division  of  property.   Honest  Protestants 
and  prudent  statesmen  alike  saw  the  building  upon  which 
they  would  &in  have  laboured  swept  away  at  once  upon 
the  death  of  Edward. 
Reign  of         In  five  years  after  Mary's  accession  the  nation  was 
'"■        weary  of  the  yoke  to  which  it  had  again  submitted. 
By  her  marriage  with  Philip  she  offended  the  national 
feeling  of  the  countly.     By  threatening  to  resume  the 
abbey  lands  she  terrified  uie  men  who  had  made  their 
fijrtunes  by  the  Reformation.     Above  all,  the  sufi'erines 
of  the  martyrs  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  people  into  ad- 
miration for  a  feith  which  was  so  nobly  attested.     The 
seeds  which  had  been  sown  by  the  Protestants  during 
the  brief  season  of  prosperity  in  Edward's  reign  were 
beginning  to  spring  up  into  life.    Patriotism,  selfishness, 
humanity,  and  religious  faith  combined  to  foster  the 
rising  disgust  which  threatened  to  shake  the  throne  of 
Mary,  and  which  at  last  found  its  expression  in  the 
shout  of  triumphant  joy  which  greeted  the  accession  of 
her  sister. 
Elizabeth        As  soon  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  all  exercise 
thaSm^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  suppressed.*     The 

Catholic 

wordiip. 

'  The  beat  defence  of  Elizabetli'a  treatment  of  the  Catholics  u  to  be 
found  ID  Bacon's  tract,  'In  felicem  roemoriam  Elizabetfata.'  (Worke  Ti.  298.) 
It  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  Boma  dllowaDce ;  but  it  is  remarkable  aa 
proceeding  from  a  man  who  waa  himself  inclined  to  toleratioQ,  and  writt«a 
•ftei  all  motives  for  flattaiing  the  Queen  had  ceased  to  exist. 


ELIZABETH  AND  CATHOLICS. 


reasonings  upon  which  this  measure  was  founded  would  Co.  I. 
not  in  our  days  bear  discussion,  yet  the  arguments  in 
its  fcvoor  were  so  strong  that  they  could  be  success- 
My  opposed  by  none  but  those  who  had  the  strongest 
feitn  in  the  healing  virtue  of  toleration  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  truth.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
aimed  at  something  &r  more  than  the  establishment  of 
a  reUgion.  They  had  held  for  centuries  what  was,  in 
tiie  truest  sense  of  the  word,  political  power.  That 
power  they  had  misused  to  exercise  such  vile  tyranny 
that  the  whole  nation  had  risen  as  one  man  against  them. 
To  allow  the  men  who  bad  worked  such  terrible  ruin  to 
incite  their  bearers  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  to 
restore  once  more  their  evil  domination,  waa  to  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  the  deposed  tyrants.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  Elizabeth  or  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
claim  of  the  priests  to  direct  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
people  had  become  inextricably  entangled  with  their 
claim  to  deal  hardly  with  the  bodies  of  men.  By  a  fitting 
retribution,  those  who  introduced  the  evil  principle  paid 
the  penalty.  The  day  would  come  when  they  would  be 
content  with  merely  spiritual  influence,  and  then  their 
claims  might  perhaps  be  listened  to ;  but  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  wait  in  patience  for  that 
time.  It  was  not  long  before  conspiracies  broke  out  Conspin- 
within  the  realm,  and  from  without  the  tidings  came  ^"rf  bV 
that  the  Pope  had  excommunicated  the  Queen,  and  had  the  Pope 
absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  In  the  King'rf 
background  appeared  Philip  of  Spain,  the  champion  of  Spun, 
the  Holy  See.  For  us,  who  know  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict, it  IS  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  feeling  of  dis- 
may with  which  that  mighty  potentate  was  regw^ed  by 
the  greatest  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.  There  did  not 
exist  a  nation  which  was  not  overawed  by  the  extent  of 
his  territories.  By  means  of  Naples  and  the  Milanese 
he  held  Italy  in  a  grasp  of  iron.  Fraiiche  Comt^  and 
the  Low  Countries  served  him  to  keep  both  France 
and  G*rmany  in  check.  The  great  mercantile  cities 
of  Flanders — the  Manchesters  and  Liverpools  of  the 
Msteentii  century —  pwd  him  tribute.  His  hereditary 
dominions  furnished  him  with  the  finest  in&ntry  which 
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Qgl-  had  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Eagiand  u  Roman  Empire.  Whatever  life  and  intellectual  vigour 
b"^'""l  ®*'^  remained  in  Italy  was  put  forth  in  furnishing  officers 
powm'ta  for  armies  which  fought  in  causes  that  were  not  her 
'^V^hS^  own,  and  those  officers  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  King 
u,  of  Spain.     Nor  was  his  power,  like  that  of  Napoleon, 

limited  by  the  shore.  His  fleet  had  won  the  victory 
which  checked  the  Turkish  navy  at  Lepanto.  The  New 
World  was,  as  yet,  all  his  own ;  and,  as  soon  as  Portugal 
had  been  added  to  his  dominions,  all  that  that  age  knew 
of  maritime  enterprise  and  naval  prowess  was  under- 
taken under  the  flag  of  Spain.  Great  as  his  power  was 
TTiB  grow-  in  reality,  it  was  far  greater  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
fo^'iS^-  "^^  wonder  that  the  English  people,  when  they  found 
tion  giTM  themselves  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  such  an  adversary, 
"'^'  gradually  forgot  those  new  principles  of  partial  tolera- 
tion which  had  not  yet  settled  deeply  iBto  the  national 
mind.  The  doctrine  which  was  put  forth  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  was,  that  conscience  was  firee,  although 
the  public  exercise  of  any  other  than  the  established 
religion  was  to  be  suppressed.  Unsatisfactory  as  this 
was,  it  was  yet  an  immense  advance  upon  the  opinions 
which  had  prevailed  thirty  years  before.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  alike 
receded  from  this  position.  As  early  as  in  1563  an  Act 
was  passed  by  which  the  bishops  were  empowered  to 
tender  the  oath  of  supremacy,  not  only  to  persons  hold- 
ing Church  preferment  or  official  positions  in  the  State, 
but  to  large  bodies  of  men ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  all 
who  refused  the  oath  should  be  visited  with  severe 
penalties. 
Mary  The  position  of  Elizabeth  was  still  further  complicated 

by  the  untoward  occurrence  of  the  flight  of  Mary  Stuart 
into  England.  She  did  not  come,  as  has  been  often 
imagined,  as  a  humble  suppliant  in  search  of  a  refiige 
from  her  enemies.  She  came  breathing  vengeance  upon 
the  nation  by  which  she  had  been  deposed,  and  demand- 
ing either  an  English  army  to  replace  her  on  the  throne, 
or  permission  to  seek  similar  assistance  from  the  King  of 
France.  Elizabeth  hesitated  long.  She  could  not,  even 
if  she  had  wished  it,  grant  her  the  a^stance  of  aa 
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EngUsh  force ;  and  to  look  on  while  she  was  being  re- 
Btored  by  a  French  army  was  equally  impossible  in  the 
condition  in  which  European  politics  were  at  the  time. 
With  Mary's  claims  to  the  English  crown,  a  French 
conquest  of  Scotland  would  only  have  been  the  precursor 
of  a  JFrench  attempt  to  conquer  England.  To  any  but 
the  most  &r-8ighted  statesman,  the  course  actually  taken 
must  have  appeared  to  be  the  best.  Yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether,  even  in  this  case,  success 
would  not  have  attended  an  observance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  political  morality.  Elizabeth  might  have  allowed 
tbe  ^gitlve  to  leave  England,  simply  on  the  ground  that 
whatever  faults  she  had  been  guilty  of^  they  had  not  been 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. She  might  then  have  accompanied  her  refiisal  to 
treat  Mary  with  immediate  harshness  with  a  waroing 
that  an  alliance  would  be  concluded  without  delay  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
introduce  French  troops  into  Scotland  would  be  met 
with  all  the  forces  at  ner  disposal,  and  that  her  com- 
manders would  have  orders  to  surrender  to  the  Scottish 
authorities  all  the  prisoners  they  might  take,  not  except- 
ing Mary  herself.  Such  a  course  would  not  have  been 
devoid  of  hazard,  but  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  justified  by  success.  The  King  of  France  had  other 
tilings  to  do  besides  engaging  in  a  foolhardy  expedition, 
and  Philip,  who  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned  aside  from 
his  settled  purpose  by  any  fear  of  exposing  to  danger  the 
life  of  a  hostage,  might  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  m  any 
case. 

After  long  deliberation,  Elizabeth  chose  the  alterna- 
tive which  for  the  time  seemed  to  be  most  prudent. 
She  must  have  come  at  last  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her 
decision.  WhUe  Mary  was  lying  within  the  walls  of  an 
English  prison,  her  name  became  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  Papal  party  throughout  Europe.  The  tale  of  her  life, 
told  as  it  was  in  every  Catholic  society,  was  listened  to 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  legends  of  the  Saints.  Every 
tear  ahe  dropped  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
and  Hie  Spaniard.  There  was  not  a  romantic  youth  m 
Catholic  Europe  who  did  not  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming 
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the  chosen  mstniment  by  whose  hands  deliverance  might 
reach  the  victim  of  heretical  tyranny.  Jesuits  swarmed 
over  from  the  Continent,  and  whispered  hopes  of  victory 
in  the  eara  of  their  disciples.  Incessant  attempts  were 
made  to  assassinate  Elizabeth.  At  last  the  end  drew 
near;  the  only  end  which  could  well  have  come  of  it. 
Louder  and  louder  the  voice  of  England  rose,  demanding 
that  the  witch  who  had  seduced  so  many  hearts  should 
not  be  suffered  to  live.  After  a  long  struggle,  Elizabeth 
gave  way.  The  deed  was  done  which  none  of  those  had 
contemplated  who,  nineteen  years  before,  had  joined  in 
recommending  the  detention  of  the  Scottish  Queen, 
although  it  was  only  the  logical  consequence  of  that 
fatal  error. 

If  the  Government  and  people  of  England  dealt  thus 
with  Mary  herself,  they  were  not  likely  to  treat  with 
mildness  the  supporters  of  her  claims.  Act  after  Act 
was  passed,  each  harsher  than  the  last,  against  priests 
who  should  attempt  to  reconcile  any  subject  of  the 
Queen  to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  should  even  be  found 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  mass.  The  laity  were 
visited  with  fines,  and  were  frequently  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment. Harsh  as  these  proceedings  were,  the  mere 
feet  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  justify  them  shows 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  since  Henry  VIII. 
was  upon  the  throne.  Neither  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  the  Government,  nor  those  by  wmch 
they  were  answered,  were  by  any  meajis  satisfectory. 
We  shake  our  heads  incredulously  when  we  hear  a 
Jesuit  from  Douai  urging  that  he  was  merely  a  poor 
missionary,  that  he  was  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Queen, 
and  that,  if  success  attended  hia  imdertaking,  it  would 
be  followed  by  no  political  change.  We  are  no  less 
incredulous  when  we  hear  Burghley  asserting  that  the 
Govermnent  contented  itself  with  punishing  treason,  and 
that  no  religious  question  was  involved  in  the  dispute. 

The  old  entanglement  between  the  temporal  and  the 
Bpiritual  powers  was  fer  too  involved  to  be  set  loose  by 
argument.*     Such  questions  can   be  decided   by  the 

*  Bocou  speaks  of  'matten  of  religioa  and  the  cbuich;  which  in  &ese 
times  b;  Uie  confiued  use  of  both  awords  are  become  n  intennixed  irith 
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sword  alone.     The  English  people  ■were  in  no  mood  to  ■  Ch.  r. 
listen  to  scholastic  disputations.     It  was  no  child's  play  ThoAr^ 
that  was  before  them.     With  stem  confidence  in  their  ™«*i«. 
cause  and  in  their  leaders,  they  prepared  for  the  straggle 
which  awaited  them.    Leagued  with  the  rising  Kepublic 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  they  bade  defiance  to  Philip 
and  all  his  power.     At  last  the  storm  which  had  been 
for  80  many  years  gathering  on  the  horizon  burst  upon 
the  Endisb  Channel.   When  the  smoke  of  battle  cle£u%d 
away,  England  was  still  unharmed,  riding  at  anchor 
atfely  amidst  the  swelling  billows. 

When  the  streets  of  London  were  filled  with  the  Thmki- 
crowds  which  had  come  out,  with  the  shout  of  victoiy  S^^ff 
still  ringing  in  their  ears,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
Queen,  as,  surronnded  by  the  noblest  and  bravest  in  the 
Teahn,  she  passed  on  her  way  to  St.  Paul's  to  render 
thanks  for  the  great  deliverance,  every  heart  was  filled 
with  joy  and  exultation.  But,  glorious  as  in  their  eyes 
the  victory  had  been,  its  full  value  was  not  yet  revealed 
to  them.  They  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  '  crowning 
mercy.'  They  expected  that  another  still  more  formi- 
dj^le  fleet  would  succeed  the  one  which  had  been  shat- 
tered by  the  terrible  onslaught  of  the  English  captains, 
and  by  the  yet  more  terrible  storm  which  had  been 
Bent,  as  they  were  firmly  convinced,  to  save  England 
bom.  popish  tyranny.  Still  less  did  they  know  that  the 
eolemnity  of  that  day  marked  the  culminating  point  of 
those  varied  scenes  of  history,  during  which  their  native 
land  had  been  laboriously  working  out  its  national  unity 
and  independence,  and  had  been,  by  many  hands  and 
through  many  fortunes,  welded  into  harmonioos  strength. 
Withm,  anarchy  was  no  longer  possible,  nor  did  any 
daes  or  body  of  men  stUl  exist  who  were  capable  of 
refusing  submission  to  the  national  will;  without,  no 
enemy  would  again  hope  to  impose  his  will  by  force, 
after  that  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe  bad  met 
with  sach  signal  Mlure  in  the  attempt. 
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Ch.1.         For  fifteen  years  longer  Elizabeth  sat  upon  the  throne. 
__  The   aggressions  of  Spain  were  repaid  with  interest. 

je»it  of  Philip  found  himself  thwarted  on  every  side.  The  storm 
^"*^'»-  swept  with  all  its  fury  over  his  American  dominions, 
from  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  exclude  even 
the  peacefiil  merchant.  His  colonies  were  ravaged,  his 
ships  taken,  and  his  cities  sacked.  Nor  was  Spam  itself 
safe  ftK)m  the  English  fleets.  The  fortifications  of  Cadiz 
were  unable  to  shelter  the  Spanish  navy  from  the  aveng- 
ing swords  of  Raleigh  and  Essex. 

victorious  at  every  point,  Elizabeth  was  anxious  for 
peace.  In  this  desire  she  was  supported  by  the  wisest 
of  her  counsellors.  The  continuance  of  the  struggle 
was  trying  the  resources  of  England  to  the  utmost. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  was  at  stake.  A  race  of  men  was  growing  up 
with  the  high-minded  Raleigh  at  its  head,  who  seemed 
to  love  the  Spanish  war  for  its  own  sake.  Nursed  in 
the  midst  of  arms,  they  had  sworn  an  eternal  hatred  to 
Spain  and  to  the  Pope.  To  plunder  Spanish  cities,  to 
sack  Spanish  galleons,  was  in  their  eyes  to  be  the  never- 
ending  work  of  all  true-hearted  Englishmen.  Against 
such  a  policy  as  this  Burghley  protested  with  all  the 
authorily  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Once,  when  Essex  raised  his  voice  for  war  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen,  the  aged  Treasurer  opened  the 
Bible  at  the  place  where  it  is  written,  '  Bloody  and 
deceitfiil  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.' 
Elizabeth  sympathised  with  him  in  his  desire  for  peace. 
Fuiore  of  She  gladly  accepted  the  first  advances  of  Spain,  and 
SuiS^t  ^^°*'  "®^  commissioners  to  treat  at  Boulogne.  But  the 
Boaio^e.  honour  of  England  was  safe  in  her  keeping.  The 
Spaniards  refiased  to  treat  with  the  English  commis- 
sioners on  equal  terms,  and  she  immediately  broke  off 
the  negotiations. 
Spanuhin-  Spain,  bankrupt  in  resources,  and  impoverished  by 
^l^."^  despotism  amidst  floods  of  gold,  had  yet  one  card 
to  play.  Ireland  was  ia  fiill  rebellion.  England,  un- 
assailable at  home,  might  be  humbled  if  an  army  could 
be  thrown  upon  the  Iiish  coast,  and  could  gather  aroimd 
its  banners  the  wild  tribes  which  followed  the  native 
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cUe&.  The  attempt  w&s  made.  A  Spanish  force  landed 
at  £msale,  but  it  landed  only  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
Engligfa  army  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  was  finally  compelled  to  capitulate, 
and  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  the  Irish  to  their  fate. 

Elizabeth  left  the  question  of  peace  or  war  still  un-  e 
settled.  Whatever  was  to  come  of  it,  the  next  age  * 
moflt  take  care  of  itself.  Of  one  thing  she  felt  sure, 
that  no  puppet  of  Sptun  or  of  the  Jesuits  would  ever 
wear  the  crown  of  England.  Of  Jamea  she  could  have 
had  but  little  hope,  but  no  other  claim  could  have  been 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  '  My  seat  hath  been  the  seat 
of  Kings,  and  I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed  me,'  she 
said,  as  she  lay  upon  her  deathbed,  when  her  counsellors 
pressed  her  to  name  a  successor.  When  she  was  pressed 
to  explain  her  meaning,  she  declared  that  her  wish  was 
that  a  King  should  succeed  her.  '  And  who  should  that 
be,'  she  added,  *  but  our  cousin  of  Scotland  ? '  Her  last 
act  was  to  hold  her  hands  over  her  head  in  the  form 
of  a  crown,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  thought,  of  con- 
veying to  the  bystanders  the  impression  that  she  would 
be  followed  by  one  who  was  already  a  King.* 

Her  forebodings  were  realized.  Evil  tunes  were  at 
hand.  They  followed  her  death,  as  they  had  followed 
the  death  of  her  fether. 

When  such  Sovereigns  as  the  two  great  Tudora  die,  it 
Kems  as  if  the  saying  which  the  poet  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cr^y  Antony  were  the  rule  which  pre- 
^iik  in  the  world — 

The  evil  tlmt  men  dolirea  ftfler  them ; 
The  good  ie  ott  intemd  with  their  bones. 

Errors  and  follies  soon  produce  their  accustomed  fruits. 
But  when  the  error  has  been  but  the  accompaniment  of 

Ct  and  noble  deeds,  the  fruit  of  those  deeds  is  not 
^  in  making  its  way  into  the  world.  Henry  VIII. 
must  be  judged  by  the  great  men  who  supported  his 
daughter's  throne,  and  who  defended  the  land  which  he 


*  The  fdUest  and  apparenUj  the  most  authentic  account  ia  that  puUiahed 
in  Dimeli'i  Ciiriotitie*  of  Literature  (1849),  iii.  S84. 
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Cg-i-  set  free  when  '  he  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome.'  Elizabeth 
must  be  judged  by  the  Pyms  and  Cromwells,  who,  little 
as  she  would  have  approved  of  their  actions,  yet  owed 
their  strength  to  the  vigour  with  which  she  h^ed  the 
resistance  of  England  agdnst  Spanish  aggression.  She 
had  cleared  the  way  for  liberty,  though  she  understood 
it  not. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WEST  TEAB  OP  THE  NEW  KING.  ! 

Wrraw  a  few  hours'  after  the  death  of  the  Queen  a    Cb.  n.  j 

meeting  was  held  at  Whitehall.     The  Privy  CoiincUlors  ~"iao3 
had  hastened  in  from  Kichmond,  and  summonses  had,  coaadl  u 
been  issued  requesting  the  attendance  of  the  Peers  who  WhiwhaU.  j 

were  in  London  at  the  time,  together  with  the  Lord  I 

Mayor,  and  a  few  other  persons  of  not«.  ' 

Aa  soon  as  those  who  had  been  invited  had  assem-  Prociuna-  : 

bled,  a  proclamation  was  produced,  which  had  been  Jj^^j  I 

composed  by  Cecil  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  Eliza-  '  I 

beth.  A  copy  of  it  had  already  been  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
Mid  had  received  the  approval  of  James.f  After  some 
diecuBsion  it  was  agreed  to,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  whole 
of  the  councillors  and  nobility  present  went  out  before 
the  palace-gate,  where  the  proclamation  which  announced 
the  peaceable  accession  of  James  I.  was  read  by  Cecil 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  J  The  ceremony  was  repeated  in  the  city. 
The  countenances  of  all  who  witnessed  it  testified  their 
satisfaction  with  the  step  which  had  been  taken.  During 
the  time  of  the  Queen's  illness  watch  and  ward  had  been 
tept  in  the  city.  Wealthy  men  had  brought  in  their 
plate  and  treasure  from  the  country,  and  had  put  them 
in  places  of  security.     Ships  of  war  had  been  stationed 

•  AJd.  MS.  1786,  (bl.  R  b. 

t  CbrrenxKufance  of  Kmg  Jamet  VI.  of  Scotland  with  Sir  H  Cecil  md 
**«»»     EtQted  for  tha  Camden  Socie^  by  J.  Bruce,  Esq.,  47. 
t  Betnmont  to  the  Einir  of  France,  ""S^T  IWS.     King's  MS.  123, 

u.m.  ^^^ 
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Cb.il  in  the  Strwts  of  Dover  to  guard  against  a  foreign 
1008.  invasion;  and  some  of  the  principal  recusants  had,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  been  committed  to  safe  custody. 
All  the  apprehensions  with  which  men's  minds  had 
been  filled  were  now  at  an  end.  The  citizens  showed 
their  confidence  in  the  Government  by  putting  up  their 
weapons,  and  returning  to  their  several  occupations. 
All  over  England  the  proclamation  met  with  a  similar 
reception.  If  ever  there  was  an  act  in  which  the  nation 
was  unanimous,  it  was  the  welcome  with  which  the 
aocession  of  the  new  Sovereign  was  greeted. 
Fonrteen  Easy  as  the  transition  was,  men  had  for  some  years 
^^^g.  been  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  death  of  the 
wwim.  Queen,  and  had  prognosticated  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  internal  convulsions,  if  not  by  a  foreign  invasion. 
Curious  persons  reckoned  up  a  list  of  fourteen  claimants 
to  the  crown,*  and  not  one  of  them  could  show  a  title 
which  was  perfectly  free  ftxim  objection.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  greater  number  must  have  known  that  they 
had  no  chance  even  of  obtaining  a  hearing,  deriving 
their  claims,  as  they  did,  from  Sovereigns  who  reigned 
befi)re  Henry  VII,  and  thus,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, ignoring  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  The 
only  one  of  these  who  had  been  prominently  brought 
TitleoTthe  forward  was  Isabella,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
infoou;  Qf  gpain.  Those  who  asked  that  a  Spanish  princess 
should  be  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  urged 
that  she  was  descended  from  a  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  from  a  daughter  of  Henry  II,  and  from  a 
dau^ter  of  Henry  III.  They  also  brought  forward  the 
feet  that  her  ancestor,  Louis  VlII.  of  France,  had  been 
chosen  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  they  argued  that 
his  descendants  had  a  right  to  occupy  that  throne  in 
preference  to  the  descentwnts  of  John.f  Such  reason- 
ing was  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  the  support  of  her 
title  by  tne  more  violent  Catholics  was  not  likely  to 
conciliate  the  nation  in  her  behalf. 

In  feet,  the  only  doubt  which  could  by  any  possibility 

"  Introduction  to  Qte  Corre^ondence  of  Jamet  VL  wifA  .Sfr  R,  CteA 
t  Boleman  (PanoDB),  Qm/erence  on  the  Auxation,  (1594),  p.  161. 
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be  TMsed  was,  whether  the  succession  would  fell  to  the    Ch.  il. 
House  of  Suffolk,  or  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  leos. 

The  parliamentary  title  was  undouhtedly  vested  in  oftheSaf- 
the  Suffolk  line.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Henry  Mklioej 
Tin.  had  been  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  succession 
hy  will ;  and  he  had  directed  that,  after  his  own  childreii 
and  their  issue,  the  Lady  Frances,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  his  sister  MaiT)  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  should  succeed. 
Failing  her  and  her  children,  her  place  was  to  be  taken 
hy  her  sister  Eleanor.  After  the  death  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lady  Frances, 
the  claims  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Suffolk  line  were 
represented  by  Lady  Jane's  next  sister,  Catharine.  If 
Elizabeth  had  died  before  1587,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Catharine  Gray,  or  one  of  that  family,*  would  have 
succeeded  her.  As  long  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
alive,  the  reasons  which  had  determined^  the  nation  to 
support  Henry  VIIL  in  excluding  the  House  of  Stuart 
were  still  of  importance.  "With  the  execution  of  Mary 
all  these  objections  fell  to  the  ground.  There  was  now 
no  sufficient  cause  for  tampering  with  the  ordinary 
rule  of  hereditary  succesaioD.  If  Parliament  had  been 
idlowed  to  follow  its  own  wishes,  an  Act  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  passed  securing  the  succession  to 
James,  who  was  the  representative  of  his  great-grand- 
mother Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
But  the  prejudices  of  the  Queen  stood  in  the  way.  She 
was  determined  that  in  her  lifetime  no  one  should  be 
able  to  call  himself  her  heir.  But  that  when,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  she  should  be  removed  from  the  throne, 
James  would  be  acceptable,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
to  the  whole  English  nation,  was  undeniable.  The 
desire  to  return  to  the  regular  course  was  certainly 
strengthened  by  the  position  in  which  the  Suffolk  family 
stood  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  There  were 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Catharine 
Gray  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  legitimacy  of  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Beauchamp.  If 
the  marriage  should  be  hereafter  proved  to  be  invalid, 

•  She  heraelf  died  in  1667. 
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Ch.  n.    Lord  Beauchamp's  claim  would  be  worthless ;  if,  on  the 
iao3,     other  hand,  it  should  be  proved  to  be  valid,  the  claim  of 
any  representative  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Suffolk 
line  would  be  equally  worthless. 
Md  of  the       If  the  parliamentary  title  were  discarded,  the  claim 
k1^        of  James  was  certwn  to  prevail.     Lawyers  indeed  had 
been  found  who  had  discovered  that  his  cousin,  Arabella 
Stuart,  who  was  also  descended  from  Margaret,  the  sister 
^XXi^    of  Hemy  VIII,  had  abetter  title.     She  had  been  bom 
StoMt.       in  England,  whereas  James  had  been  bom  in  Scotland. 
It  was  a  TPftTgim  of  the  English  law,  they  argued,  that 
no  alien  could  inherit  land  in  England.     If^  therefore, 
James  was  incapable  of  inheriting  an  acre  of  land  south 
of  the  "Tweed,  he  was  still  more  incapable  of  inheriting 
the  whole  realm.    A  few  of  the  more  moderate  Catholics 
would  have  welcomed  the  accession  of  Arabella,  as  they 
thought  it  more  Ukely  that  they  would  obtain  toleration 
from  her  than  from  a  King  who  had  been  nursed  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ;    but,  with   this 
exception,  these  crotchets  of  the  lawyers  met  with  no 
response  in  the  nation. 
Junei  too        The  only  obstacle  which  was  likely  to  oppose  itself  to 
^^^     the  realisation  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  arose  from  the 
pMtjiii     character  of  James  himself.     For  some  years  he  was 
^B'"''-    imable  to  believe  that  he  could  obtain  the  object  of  his 
desires  without  some  superhuman  effort  of  his  own.    He 
was  bent  upon  getting  together  a  party  who  woiild  sup- 
port his  claims  when  the  day  of  trial  came.    He  intrigued 
with  Essex,  with  Mountjoy,  and  even  with  the  rebel 
Tyi-one.*    If  he  did  not  consent  to  head  an  army  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  he  at  all  events  gave  no  decided 
refusal  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  him. 

"  This  letter  t«  Tyrone  is  among  the  Zimtd.  MSS.  lnxir.  fol.  79  &. 
'  TvHme'B  MBwer  is  in  the  &  i*.  ScoH  Ixvi.  28.  The  whole  auhject  of  the 
motions  between  .James  and  the  En^uh  parties  is  treated  of  at  some  length 
hy  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Correapondmce  of  Jamet  VI.  irtfA 
Sir  R.  CecO.  These  letters  add  one  or  two  new  facta  to  the  history,  but 
their  chief  Tslae  canaists  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  character  cf 
Cecil.  Nothing-  can  be  more  ingtructive  than  the  contrast  between  the  tone 
of  these  letters  and  those  of  IjOid  Henry  Howard,  which  have  so  often,  in 
spite  of  repeated  protests,  been  ta^en  to  tepresent  Cecil's  feelings  as  well  ba 
bia  policy. 
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From  this  miserable  folly  he  was  rescued  by  Sir  Robert    CH.n. 
Cecil,  who  had  become,  smce  his  Cither's  death,  the  leading     X603. 
statesman  in  the  English  Govemment.     He  was  in  the  secret  cot- 
enjoyment  of  the  full  confidence  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  "^p""-  .^^ 
entrusted  by  her  with  the  responsible  office  of  Secretary,  cecii  and 
He  saw  at  once  that  it  was  necessary  for  England  that  James  "'•'"*■ 
should  succeed  Elizabeth ;  and  he  saw  also  that  James 
must  be  kept  quiet,  if  he  were  to  be  saved  from  throw- 
ing hia  chance  away.     He  therefore  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  presence  of  a  Scottish  embassy  in  Loudon  to  let 
James  know  that  he  was  devoted  to  his  service.     A  cor- 
respondence sprung  up,  which  was  kept  secret  from  the 
Queen,  in  which  he  impressed  upon  James  the  necessity 
<rf  avcading  anything  like  impatience,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  answer  for  his  ultimate  success.     James, 
who  had  been  prejudiced  against  Cecil  by  Essex,  and  ■ 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  &voured  the 
title  of  the  Infimta,  was  oveijoyed  to  find  that  he  had 
gained  such  a  supporter,  and  submitted  for  the  remainder 
of  Elizabeth's  life  to  be  guided  by  his  coimsels.     This 
prudent  conduct  eventually  found  its  reward.     "When 
the  time  came,  James  vras  welcomed  firom  Berwick  to 
the  Land's  End,  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice. 

On  the  day  after  the  proclamation  had  been  issued,  March  as. 
Thomas  Somerset  and  Sir  Charles  Percy  were  despatched  Proceed- 
to  Edinburgh  by  the  Council  to  inform  the  King  of  all  cme"  u  " 
that  had  passed.     It  was  probably  on  the  foUowmg  day  ^^  ^ 
that  a  scene  took  place  which,  a  century  earlier,  would  ^^^° ' 
have  been  of  some  importance.     The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  ability, 
but  hot-headed  and  impatient  of  control.     A  few  days 
before  the  Queen's  death  he  had  been  requested,  together 
with  Lord  Cobham  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council.     He  had  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  had 
talked  loudly  of  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  James, 
and  had  dedared  that  he  was  ready  to  put  to  death  any 
one  who  was  prop(»ed  in  opposition  to  him.*    He  now 

■  Bodene  to  Villeicd,  t^^  1606,  AmbtumUt,  L 181.  In  an  account  which 
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vb.u.  Stepped  forward  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  old 
1003.  nobility.  He  had  heard  that  the  Privy  Councillors  had 
met  at  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's,  m  order  to  take 
measures  for  removing  the  Queen's  body  to  London. 
He  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  remind  them 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  they  had 
ceased  to  occupy  any  official  position,  until  they  were 
confirmed  in  their  places  by  flie  new  King.  He  told 
them  that  the  peerage  had  too  long  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  submit  to 
it  no  longer.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
with  adnurable  self-control,  at  once  admitted  that  Ms 
authority  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  pro- 
posed that  he,  and  all  the  Councillors  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  should  resign  to  the  Lords 
their  seats  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  peers  who 
were  present  would  not  hear  of  this  proposal,  and  every- 
thing went  on  as  usual.* 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  Councillors  were  not  anxious 
to  prolong  this  uncertain  position  of  affairs,  and  messen- 
M»rch  IS.  gers  were  again  despatched  to  the  King  begging  him  to 
establish  some  settled  Government.  Practically,  no 
harm  was  done.  The  French  ambassador  was  struck,  as 
his  countrymen  have  often  been  on  similar  occasions, 
with  the  ready  obedience  which  was  paid  to  authorities 
who  held  power  by  so  uncertain  a  tenure.  Even  in 
those  days  the  long  exercise  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  self-government  enabled  Englishmen  to  pass  through 
a  political  crisis  with  a  calmness  which  appeared  almost 
miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  however,  the  crisis  was  at  an  end.  The  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  inform  the  people  that  letters  had 
been  received  from  the  King  confirming  all  officers  in 
their  places  till  his  arrival  in  Englcmd. 


be  gave  of  his  M>pMnnM  at  tbe  Council  to  the  King  (Onraapotu&fKW  of 
JamM  VI.  wi&  &r  S.  CecS,  p,  78),  Northumberlond  b»yh  nothing  of  this. 

*  I  mippoM  this  to  be  u  accunte  an  nccotint  u  can  do  obtuned  from  the 
conflictdDg  statementB  contuned  in  Add.  MS.  1766,  foL  5b;  718,  fol.  34  b, 
and  Beaumont  to  the  King  of  Franca,  '^x'  ^''**3'  (-^W?'*  MS.  123, 
foLS9,  b.)  The  eceoe  certainly  took  place  bd'oK  the  aethjtrlien  the  Qneen'a 
body  was  actoaUj  lemoTed. 
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The  two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  selected  by  the    Ch.H. 
Conncil,  were  not  the  first  to  cany  the  great  news  to      leoa. 
Edinburgh.   They  were  anticipated  by  Sir  Robert  Carey,  sir  a 
who  shpped  aw^  as  soon  as  he  was  certain  of  the  death  ^^a. 
of  the  Queen.     He  had  previously  taken  the  precaution  Bim  nem 
of  having  post  horses  placed  along  the  road,  and  he  rfj^., 
hoped  to  reap  a  rich  reward  by  being  the  bearer  of  the  deMh. 
news  that  his  bene&ctress  was  no  longer  able  to  do  him 
offices  of  kindness.      It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that, 
altliough  he  was  received  into  &vour  by  James,  yet  the 
rewards  which  he  obtained  were,  in  his  own  estimation, 
an  inadequate  remuneration  for  the  services  which  he 
rendered  on  this  important  occasion.* 

The  new  King,  who  was  thus  called  upon  to  fill  the  The  good 
throne  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  JI^jJl^"' 
of  his  age.  He  was  possessed  of  qualities  which,  to 
a  superficial  observer,  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  a  quiet,  if  not  of  a  glorious,  reign.  (Jood- 
hmnoured  and  good-natured,  he  was  honestly  desirous 
of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  His  intel- 
lectual powers  were  of  no  common  order.  His  memory 
was  good,  and  his  learning,  especially  on  theological 
sabjects,  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  If  he  wbs 
pedantic,  his  pedantry  was  not  much  greater  than  that 
with  which  all  but  the  greatest  of  ms  contemporaries 
were  infected,  in  an  ,age  when  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  had  but  recently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  study,  and  when  the  great  writers  had  not  yet 
ariaen  who  were  to  adapt  their  spirit  to  new  forms  better 
suited  to  modem  life.  Nor  was  James  deficient  in  a 
shrewdness  which  fi^equently  hit  the  mark,  when  others, 
not  inferior  to  himself  in  general  ability,  were  totdly  at 
fcnlt.  From  his  earliest  youth  not  a  syllable  was  e-ver 
whispered  by  the  foulest  slanderer  against  the  morality 
of  hi  life ;  and  though  he  was  certamly  not  abstemious, 
he  was  known  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  vice  of 
unnkeoness.'^ 


'  Jfmwin  of  sir  R.  Cattgy  p.  180. 

t  The  erideace  of  hw  phrnciNi,  Sir  ' 
U  dcdrire  on  thu  point  He  drank  gn 
an  abmit  it*  itie^tb,  and  hU  head  was  nerer  afibcted  bf  it, 
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CH.n.  The  &ults  by  which  these  qualities  were  marred  may 
160S,  be  referred  to  one  source.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Hu  ui-  the  scene  of  terror  which  had  passed  before  hia  mother 
^s*-  whilst  he  was  yet  unborn  had  an  influence  upon  his 
whole  life.  He  came  into  the  world  imperfect.  Hia 
body,  his  mind,  and  his  heart  appear  alike  to  have  been 
wanting  in  that  central  force  by  which  the  human  frame 
and  the  human  intellect  are  at  the  same  time  invigorated 
and  controlled.  Hia  ungainly  figure  was  the  type  of  his 
inner  life.  Was  it  possible  that  this  man,  roUing  about 
as  he  walked;  perpetually  in  the  hunting  field,  yet 
unable  to  sit  upon  his  horae  with  sufficient  steadiness  to 
avoid  constaot  falk ;  with  his  tongue  too  large  for  his 
sputtering  mouth — could  be  posseseed  of  a  firm  will 
and  of  a  comprehensive  understanding  ?  To  the  mind 
of  James  there  was  never  present  any  object  which  he 
could  regard  as  one  for  which  he  was  content  to  live,  and 
for  which  he  was  ready  to  die.  No  true  and  lofty 
feith  ever  warmed  his  heart.  No  pure  reverence  ever 
exalted  his  understanding.  When  he  talked  of  theology, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  take  rehgion  under  hia 
patronage.  When  he  talked  of  politics,  ne  seemed  to 
imagine  that  nations  could  be  kept  in  order  by  a  few 
clever  manceuvres.  It  fiired  with  liiin  as  it  mil  ever 
fere  with  such  as  he  was.  When  the  temple  of  a  mui's 
heart  is  empty,  he  becomes  unconsciously  a  worshipper 
of  himself.  Whilst  he  thought  that  he  was  pursuing  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  his  subjects,  he  was,  in 
reality,  moulding  his  conduct  by  the  fcncied  require- 
ments of  his  own  position,  and  fashioning  it  according  to 
the  changing  moods  of  his  passions  and  desires. 

The  same  want  of  moral  strength  which  made  him 
incapable  of  controlling  himself,  made  it  easy  for  others 
to  abuse  his  good-nature,  provided  that  they  took  care 
not  to  wound  his  self-complacency.  Whoever  Would  put 
on  an  appearance  of  deference,  and  would  avoid  contra- 
dicting him  on  the  point  upon  which  he  happened  to  be 
set  at  the  moment,  might  lead  him  anywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  assumed  airs  of  superiority  could 
make  no  way  with  him.  It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst 
favourite  after  favourite  succeeded  in  gaining  his  ear, 
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his  wife,  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  whom  he  waa  certainly  Cb-  11. 
attached,  and  who  never  feiled  in  obtaining  from  him  iao3, 
the  money  or  the  jewels  of  which  she  was  in  want,  waa 
daring  the  whole  of  her  life  unable  to  gain  any  political 
influence  whatever.  Greatly  to  her  annoyance,  she  waa 
obliged  to  restrict  herself  to  the  part;  of  presiding  over 
the  revels  and  amusements  of  the  court;.  Her  eagerness 
to  interfere  in  what  he  considered  to  be  his  business 
seems  to  have  irritated  him,  and  she  fiiiled  to  guide 
because  she  was  not  content  to  influence. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  new  Sovereign  set  out  from  Jtmei  sen 
Edinburgh.  He  did  not  arrive  in  the  neighboxu-hood  of  ^'j^^ 
London  till  the  3rd  of  May.  He  must  have  thought  that  he  bu^ 
had  entered  upon  the  government  of  El  Dorado.  Eveiy 
nobleman  and  gentleman  kept  open  house  as  he  passed. 
He  spent  his  time  in  fesuvities  and  amusements  of 
various  kinds.  The  gentry  of  the  counties  through 
which  his  journey  lay  thronged  in  to  see  him.  Most 
of  them  returned  home  decorated  with  the  honours  of 
knighthood,  a  title  which  he  dispensed  with  a  profusion 
which  astonished  those  who  remembered  the  sober  days 
of  Elizabeth.  One  act  of  his  gave  rise  to  no  friendly 
comments.  At  Newark  he  ordained  that  a  cutpiu^ 
who  was  taken  in  the  crowd,  should  at  once  be  hanged 
without  fonn  of  trial.  As  he  never  repeated  this  mistake, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  warned  by  bis  councillors 
that  be  could  not  violate  with  impunity  the  first  princi- 
ples of  English  law. 

The  numbers  of  those  who  were  flockir^  northwards 
gave  some  uneasiness  to  the  Council.  To  the  procla-  ApiO  5 
mation  in  which  they  announced  that  the  King  had 
confirmed  them  in  their  offices  they  added  a  paragraph 
forbidding  the  general  resort  to  the  new  Sovereign.  It 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  had  other  motives 
thsBi  those  which  were  caused  by  a  desire  to  save  the 
northern  counties  fiism  the  crowds  which  threatened  to 
devour  all  their  resources.*  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
men  who  had  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  late  Queen, 
and  who  had  so  skiliuUy  held  the  reins  of  government 

•  Codl  and  KinloBs,  to  Lord  H.  Howard,  April  9,  (_&  P.  Dom.  i  18.) 
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Ch.il    during  the  critical  times  which  were  now  happily  at  an 

ft03_     end,  should  have  been  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  give  an 

account  of  their  stewardship  to  their  new  master.     A 

day  or  two  aft«r  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  they  put 

a  stop  to  the  journey  of  the  man  whom  above  all  others 

they  were  desirous  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the 

Sir  w.       King.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  setting  out  at  the  head  of 

^'^^     a  large  body  of  suitors  when  he  received  an  order  to 

relinquish  his  intention. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  distance  of  time  to  realize 
the  feelings  with  which  Raleigh  was  regarded  by  the 
great  mass  of  his  contemporaries.  To  us  he  is  the  man 
who  had  more  genius  than  all  the  Privy  Council  put 
together.  At  the  first  mention  of  his  name,  there  rises 
up  before  us  the  remembrance  of  the  active  mind,  the 
meditative  head,  and  the  bold  heart,  which  have  stamped 
themselves  indelibly  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
two  continents.  Above  all,  we  think  of  him  as  the 
victim  of  oppression,  sobered  down  by  the  patient  endu' 
ruice  of  an  undeserved  imprisonment,  and  as  finally 
passing  into  his  bloody  grave,  struck  down  by  an  unjust 
sentence.  To  the  greater  number  of  the  men  amongst 
whom  he  moved,  he  was  simply  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  England.  Here  and  there  were  to  be  found  a 
few  who  knew  his  worth.  Those  who  had  served  under 
him,  like  his 'fiuthitil  Captain  Keymis,  and  those  who, 
like  Sir  John  Harington,  merely  met  him  occasionally 
in  social  intercourse,  knew  well  what  the  loyal  heart  of 
the  man  really  was.  But  by  the  multitude,  whom  he 
despised,  and  by  the  grave  statesmen  and  showy  cour- 
tiers with  whom  he  jostled  for  Elizabeth's  favour,  he  was 
regarded  as  an  insolent  and  unprincipled  wretch,  who 
feared  neither  God  nor  man,  and  who  would  shrink 
from  no  crime  if  he  could  satisfy  his  ambitious  desires. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  charges,  false  and 
frivolous  as  they  must  seem  to  those  who  know  what 
Raleigh's  true  nature  was,  had  some  basis  in  his  charac- 
ter. Looking  down  as  he  did  from  the  eminence  of 
genius  upon  the  actions  of  lesser  men,  he  was  too  apt 
to  treat  them  with  the  arrogance  and  scorn  which  they 
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8d.dom  deserved,  and  which  it  was  certain  that  they    '^g-^- 
would  resent.*  leos. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  his  heart  had 
been  set  upon  becoming  a  Privy  CoimciUor.  Elizabeth 
was  determined  that  he  shoidd  not  have  the  object  of 
his  wishes.  She  was  glad  to  have  him  at  hand,  knowing 
as  she  did  the  value  of  his  counsel  in  times  of  danger, 
and  that  there  were  many  services  for  which  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  fitter  man ;  but,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  herself  anxious  for  peace,  rfie  would  not  trust  in  the 
council  chamber  a  man  whose  voice  was  still  for  war. 

He,  too,  turned  with  hope  to  the  rising  sun.  Like  all 
true-hearted  Enghshmen,  he  saw  that  the  accession  of 
James  was  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  country, 
and  he  trusted  to  find  his  account  in  the  change.  As  it 
was,  he  must  have  been  miserable  enough :  he  had  not 
a  single  friend  with  whom  he  could  cooperate  upon 
equal  terms.  Northumberland  shared  his  counsels,  but 
refrained  from  giving  hiin  his  confidence.  The  poor 
mean-spirited  (^bham  seemed  to  be  the  only  human 
being,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  him,  who  attached  himself  to  him  at  all.  He  tried 
to  take  Cecil  into  his  confidence,  and  to  share  his  schemes 
for  the  fiirtherance  of  James'  prospects,  but  Cecil  pre- 
ferred to  keep  his  secrets  to  Mmseu.  He  warned  him 
off  with  a  few  polite  sentences,  and  told  him  that  he,  for 
one,  had  no  intention  of  looking  forward  to  such  an  event 
Bs  hjs  mistress's  death,  f 

*  Northnmberiuid's  teatunon  j  is  vortli  quotmg^,  u  he  wu  by  no  vaetuB 
likely  to  iDTent  storira  agaiiurt,  Ralei^ :  '  I  miut  needs  afflnn  lUleigh'a  ever 
tOawvux  at  jour  right,  uid  although  I  know  him  inaolent,  extremely  he«ted, 
■  msii  that  desires  to  seem  to  be  able  to  eway  all  men's  coursea,  vid  a  man 
that  ont  of  himself,  when  your  time  eball  come,  shidl  never  be  able  to  do 
Jim  much  good  noT  hum,  yet  must  I  needs  confess  what  I  know,  that  there 
IS  excellent  good  parte  of  nature  in  him,  a  man  whose  love  is  diwdvantageous 
to  me  in  some  sort,  which  I  cherish  rather  out  of  constancy  than  policy,  and 
one  whom  I  wish  your  mwesty  not  to  lose,  because  I  would  not  that  one 
hair  of  a  nun's  head  should  be  agunst  you  that  might  be  for  you.' — North- 
umberland to  James,  Corrttpondtnct  of  Jamtt  VI.  with  Sir  JL  Cecil,  p.  87. 

A  much  hsrsher  account  of  him  u  given  in  Sloatt  MS.  718.  Bnt  the 
nost  striking  evidence  is  contslned  in  a  (uepatch  of  Beaumont's  to  the  French 

W.  *C?  ^^*^  (-ffiV*  MS.  123,  foL  94  b.)  :  <  It  *as  said  at  Court,'  he 


writes, '  that  Cecil  had  procured  Raleigh's  di^prace,  because  be  was  unable 
to  SDpport  the  weight  of  bis  unpopularity.'  The  story  is  absurd,  but  that  it 
•boDla  have  been  invented  is  signiflcative. 
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cg.n.  With  all  his  good  qaaUties,  and  they  were  maDy, 
160S.  Cecil  was  not  the  man  to  comprehend  Raleigh.  Himself 
8ir  Robert  without  a  spavk  of  true  genius,  he  was  not  likely  to 
^^'^  be  able  to  detect  it  in  others.  To  his  orderly  and 
systematic  mind,  Raleigh  was  a  self-seeking  adventurer, 
and  Bacon  an  imaginative  dreamer. '  He  could  no  more 
understand  the  thoughts  which  filled  their  minds,  than 
he  could  understMid  why  the  Catholics  ought  to  be 
tolerated,  or  why  the  Puritan  clergy  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  break  through  the  established  rules  of  the  Church. 
His  ideas  on  aU  important  subjects  were  the  ideas  which 
had  been  prevalent  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  time 
when  he  first  grew  up  to  manhood  under  his  father's 
care.  In  all  the  numerous  speeches  which  he  delivered, 
and  in  all  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us,  written 
by  his  hand,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  closest  search,  to 
detect  a  single  original  idea.  Nor  was  he  more  successful 
in  action.  Other  men  of  less  ability  have  left  their  marks 
upon  the  history  of  the  constitution.  No  importMit  mea- 
sure, no  constitutional  improvement,  connects  itself  with 
the  name  of  Robert  Cecil.  As  Bacon  said  of  him,  he 
was  magis  in  operatione  quam  in  opere. 

It  was  not  altogether  his  own  &ult.  His  education 
had  been  against  him.  Like  the  Emperors  who  were 
bom  in  the  purple,  he  was  unfortunately  looked  upon 
from  his  chUahood  as  an  hereditary  statesman.  He  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  in  opposition.  He  had 
never  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  mixing  with  bis 
countrymen  as  one  who  was  unconnected  with  official 
position  and  official  men.  He  was  the  first  and  greatest 
of  that  unhappy  race  of  statesmen  who  were  trained 
for  their  work  as  for  a  profession.  If  he  had,  like  hia 
father,  known  a  time  when  the  Government  had  been 
carried  on  on  principles  which  he  detested,  he  might 
have  risen  into  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
nation  which  he  was  called  to  gnide-  Even  as  it  was,  he 
never  sank  to  the  level  of  the  Nauntons  and  the  Winde- 
banks,  who  were  to  follow. 

IB  the  onlj  paasaffe  in  whicli  lie  tnendons  Raleiglt.  It  is  not  coiDplimentsry ; 
but  it  is  verj  di&rent  Crom  the  constant  abuse  of  liim  b^  Lord  H.  Howaid 
iatbaSecitt  Corre^tmdaiee, 
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Bat  if  the  sphere  of  his  vision  was  limited,  within  that  Ch.II. 
sphere  he  was  unriralled  b^  the  statesmen  of  his  day.  loos. 
As  an  administrator,  he  was  mieqaalled  for  patient  in- 
dustiy,  and  for  the  calm  good  sense  with  whi(ui  he  came 
to  his  conclusions.  If  he  clung  to  office  with  tenacity, 
and  if  he  regarded  with  undue  suspiinon  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  his  rivals,  he  was  no  mere  ambitiouB 
aspirant  for  place,  to  clutch  at  all  posts  ,the  duties  of 
which  he  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  perform.  The 
labonre  which  he  underwent  were  enormous.  Ae  Secre- 
tary, he  had  to  conduct  the  whole  of  the  civil  adminiatra- 
tl<Hi  of  the  kingdom,  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  plots  and 
conspiracies  which  were  bursting  out  in  every  direction, 
to  correspond  with  the  Irish  Govermnent  and  to  control 
its  policy,  and  to  carry  on  through  the  vmous  ambas- 
sadors complicated  negotiations  with  every  state  of  im- 
portance in  Europe.  Besides  all  this,  when  Parliament 
was  sitting,  it  was  on  him  that  the  duty  chiefly  devolved 
of  making  the  policy  of  the  Government  palatable  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  replying  to  all  objections,  and  of 
obtaining  the  King's  consent  to  the  necessary  altera- 
tions. As  if  all  tins  were  not  enough,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  he  undertook  the  office  of  Treasurer 
in  addition  to  that  of  Secretary.  Upon  him  fell  all  the 
burden  of  the  attempt  which  he  nmde  to  restore  to  a 
sound  condition  the  disordered  finances,  and  of  master- 
ing the  numerous  details  from  which  alone  he  could 
obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil. 

To  this  unflagging  industry  he  'added  liie  no  less 
TOluable  quality  of  uniailing  courtesy.  Nothing  ever 
wemed  to  ruffle  his  temper.  When  «ie  great  financial 
scheme  for  which  he  had  laboured  so  long,  and  over 
which  he  had  spent  so  many  weary  hours,  was  defi- 
nitely wrecked,  he  said  no  more  than  that  he  thought 
the  Lord  had  not  blessed  it.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  never  willingly  wounded  the  feelings  of  any  man, 
and  who  never  treated  great  or  small  wi3i  insolence.* 

'  The  Emdi.  of  Sir  F.  HaatinaB,  Feb.  Ie06,  S.  P.  Dom.  xii.  74,  ia 
*^inb)j  fitted  for  goring  u  idea  <^  the  chantctera  of  Cecil,  Hownd,  and 

Egwton. 
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ch.  rr.  Although  there  are  circumatanceB  in  his  life  which  tell 
jQQg  against  mm,  it  is  difficiilt  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
letters  and  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
his  pen,  without  hecoming  gradually  convinced  of  his 
thorough  honesty  of  intention.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  satined  with  the  ordinary  morality  of  his 
time,  and  that  he  no  more  thought  it  shame  to  keep  a 
state  secret,  oj  to  discover  a  plot  by  means  of  a  false- 
hood, than  a  naval  officer  m  our  own  day  would  think 
his  character  for  truthiulne^  impaired  because  he  had 
been  known  in  time  of  war  to  have  deceived  the  enemy 
by  hoisting  felse  signals.  On  one  memorable  occasion, 
indeed,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  even  of  the  conventional  morality  of  the  time. 
But  in  his  ordinary  conduct,  as  fer  as  we  can  perceive, 
he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  patriotic  motives.  He 
certainly  grasped  at  power  as  one  who  took  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  it;  but  he  appears,  in  the  main,  to  have 
used  it  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  interests  of 
his  King  and  country.* 

Nor  are  we  left  to  his  own  acts  and  words  as  the  only 
means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of 
his  character.  Of  all  the  men  who  had  sbai-ed  in  the 
Government  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  not  one 
has  left  a  more  blameless  character  than  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  Dorset  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving  upon 
record  in  his  will,  which  would  not  be  read  till  he  had 
no  longer  injury  or  &vour  to  expect  in  this  world,  the 
very  high  admiration  in  which  his  colleague  was  held 
by  him.  Of  all  the  statesmen  who  fell  from  power 
during  the  same  period,  it  has  been  considered  that  none 
was  more  unjustly  treated  than  Northumberland,  and  of 
this  injustice  the  full  weight  has  been  laid  upon  Cecil's 
shoulders.  Yet,  a  few  months  after  Northumberland 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  hia  brother,  Sir  Alan  Percy, 
declared  his  opinion  in  a  private  letter  that  the  removal 
of  CecU  from  the  Council  would  be  a  blow  by  which  the 
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podtion  of  the  Earl  would  only  be  changed  for  the    Ch.il 
worse*  1603. 

When  the  order  vraa  issued  for  Btopping  Raleigh's  Lord 
joaraey,  Cecil  probably  thought  that  he  had  only  done  S^"^  ■ 
ajaatifiable  act  in  keeping  an  unprincipled  rival  aw^ 
from  the  Sing.  But  more  than  tms  was  necessary.  It 
was  important  that  the  Council  should  have  some  one  by 
the  King's  side  who  might  act  for  them  as  occasion 
might  arise.  For  this  purpose  they  selected  Lord 
Heniy  Howard. 

Of  all  who  gathered  round  the  new  King,  this  man 
was  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  undeserving  of  the 
feyours  which  he  received.  He  was  a  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  death  had  been  tne  -last  of 
that  series  of  execqtiond  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII;  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
had  expiated  upon  the  scaffold  the  treason  which  he  had 
meditated  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  iace  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  His  nephew  was  that  Earl  of  Arundel  who  had 
died  m  the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined  by  order  of 
Elizabeth,  and  who  was  reverenced  as  a  mar^  by  the 
English  Catholics.  His  religion  was  that  which  openly 
or  secretly  had  been  the  rdigion  of  his  &nuly.  But 
with  this  he  joined  a  reverence  for  the  royal  prerogative, 
which  had  certainly  never  been  felt  by  his  kinsmen. 
There  were,  indeed,  men  among  the  Catholic  lords,  such 
as  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  whose  loyalty  was  unim- 
peached.  But  Howard  would  not  be  content  with  the 
unobtrusive  performance  of  duties  with  which  these 
men  had  been  satisfied.  In  an  age  when  what  we 
ahoald  call  the  grossest  flattery  was  used  as  frequently 
M  phrases  of  common  civility  are  by  ua,  he  easily  bore 
away  the  palm  for  suppleness  and  flattery.  Long  ago 
be  had  attached  himself  to  James,  and  he  had  been  by 
him  recommended  to  Cecil.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  how  fiu-  the  feeling  with  which  Cecil  regarded 
Raleigh  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  worthless 
companion.  Certam  it  is  that  Howard  hated  Raleigh 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  tJiat  Cecil's  estrangement 

■  8b  A.  Percy  to  Carleton,  Sept.  4, 1600,  S.  P.  Dom,  zziu. 
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Cb.  n.    from  that  great  man  began  about  the  time  when  he  was 

l(ioa_     first  brought  into  close  communion  with  Howard.     Yet 

with  all  ms  faults,  the  man  was  no  mere  empty-headed 

&TOurite.     He  was  possessed  of  considerable  abilities, 

and  of  no  small  extent  of  learning.     He  took  his  share 

in  the  duties  of  Goyemment  with  credit,  but,  as  long  as 

Cecil  lived,-  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  to  play  a 

secondary  part. 

April  IB.        A  few  days  later  Cecil  himself  went  down  to  meet  the 

^taWgh      King.     He  had  not  been  with  him  long  before  Raleigh 

from  the     learned  that  he  was  not  to  retain  his  position  as  Captain 

MpMincy    of  the  Guard,     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  James 

gani.       was  guided  in  this  step  by  Cecil  and  Howard.     On  the 

other  hand,  it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  wish 

to  see  a  post  of  such  importance  about  his  own  person  in 

the  hands  of  one  of  his  countrymen.     The  command 

was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who  had  already  filled 

the  same  office  in  Scotland.     Raleigh  was  compensated 

for  his  loss  by  the  remission*  of  a  payment  of  £300  a 

year,  which  had  been  charged  upon  his  government  of 

JersCT,  and  of  large  arrears  of  debt  which  he  owed  to 

the  Cfrown. 

If  Raleigh  could  have  seen  it  in  its  true  light,  those 
who  had  cut  him  off'  from  a  courtier's  life  had  m  reality 
rendered  him  the  highest  service  which  lay  in  their 
power.  There  was  work  before  him  wherever  he 
turned  his  eyes  &r  nobler  than  he  could  expect  to  find 
at  the  Court  of  James.  If  the  doors  of  the  Council 
Chamber  were  closed  to  him,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  open.  If  England  was  not  large  enough  for  his 
genius,  his  own  Virginia  would  welcome  her  founder  to 
be  the  captain,  the  legislator,  and  almost  the  monarch  of 
a  new  world.  To  all  this  his  eyes  were  blinded.  Mad 
with  rage,  he  determined  to  make  one  more  bold  stroke 
for  the  prize  which  had  been  filched  from  him  at  the 
moment  when  he  thought  that  he  had  it  in  his  hands.  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  wild  letter  to  the  King.  He 
fencied  that  James  was  still  attached  to  the  memory  of 
Essex,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  win  him  by  throwing 

*  Cecil  to  Wiadebank,  Nkj  31,  &  P.  Dom.  i.  93. 
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all  the  blame  of  that  nobleman's  death  upon  Cecil,  and  bg-iL 
by  pleading  his  own  innocence.  He  then  proceeded  1603. 
to  Take  up  the  story  of  the  execution  of  the  King's 
mother,  and  to  lay  the  blame  upon  Cecil  as  well  as  upon 
hisfether;  upon  Cecil,  who  at  the  time  was  a  young  man 
of  twen^-four,  and  who  had  had  no  more  hand  in  the 
matter  than  Raleigh  himself.* 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  King  arrived  at  Theobalds,  a  Procoed- 
houae  of  Cecil's,  not  fer  from  London.     He  seems  to  j,^'on 
have  come  with  a  vague  desire  of  benefiting  the  king-  hia  imvaL 
dom  over  which  he  was  siunmoned  to  rule.     He  had 
steady  ordered  that  Southampton,  and  the  remainder 
of  thoM  who  were  imprisoned  for  their  share  in  the 
Ebscx  rebellion,  should  be  liberated.    Four  days  after  Vmj  1. 
his  arrival    a   proclamation    was    issued,    concerning 
those  monopoUes  which  stiU  remained  in  force,  com- 
manding  all  persons  to  abstain  fi^^m  using  them  until 
they  could  prove  to  the  satisfection  of  the  Council  that 
they  could  oe  exercised  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
King's  subjects.     In  consequence,  the  patentees  were  all 
heard  before  the  Council,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  still 
existing  monopolies  were  called  in.     This  proclamation 

•  The  axMtenctt  of  thu  letter  leata  upon  a  note  of  Welwood's  to  Wilson's 
JuDU  I.,  in  Keimet,  ii.  663.  He  Mje  he  bad  seen  a  MS.  of  Buch's,  secretary 
to  EgertoD,  in  which  he  mentione  thU  memorial.  This  evidence  haa  not  beea 
tlioiight  by  R&leigb'e  Rdmirers  to  be  -very  good,  but  it  seems  to  be  put  beyond 
donlit  by  K  pasaage  in  a  despatch  of  Beaumont  to  Villenii,  ^r]"'  1603. 
Sug't  MS.  123,  fol.  94  b.  He  eaya  that  Raleigh  had  been  diamimedi  '  dont 
!•  diie  Sieur  Ralli  est  en  une  tdle  fiirie,  que  partant  ponr  aller  trouver  Is 
Boy,  il  &  protests  de  luy  declarer  et  faire  voir  pu  escrit  toute  la  caballe,  et 
1m  intelligences  qn'il  £t  que  le  Sieur  Cecil  a  dreas^es  et  conduittes  ft  son 
F^ndice.  Auo^er  etory  of  Raleigh  I  have  less  belief  in.  Osbarne  speaks 
cfbim,  in  common  with  Cobham  and  Forteecue,  aswishing,  apparently  before 
the  pTocleniation  of  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  'to  bmd  the  King  to 
■Hides,'  which  were  in  some  way  to  be  directed  against  the  advancement  of 
Scotchineu.  This  haa  been  magnified  into  a  constitutional  oppodtion,  whid) 
it  eertainly  waa  not ;  as  the  CotmciE  bad  no  constitutional  power  to  bind  the 
aiiff,  end  anything  they  might  do  would  have  been  treated  by  James  as  a 
dAd  letter.  Raleigb,  too,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present,  as  bis  name 
^  not  appear  among  those  who  signed  the  prodamation,  though  he  vras 
ainutted  at  a  consultation  in  the  evening,  and  signed  the  letter  to  the  King, 
'^ea  written  (f^otiuvioode,  Spottiswoode  Society's  Edition,  iii.  133.)  Pei^ 
^lt  the  storf  is  founded  on  some  language  lued  by  Raleigh  after  he  was 
Wpeneded  by  Erelrine.  Forteecue  also  had  to  make  room  for  Sir  George 
Htune  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  would  account  for  the  Intro- 
ductioD  of  his  name. 

VOL.  I.  J 
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Ch,  n.  was  another  blow  to  Raleigh.  A  large  part  of  his 
1603.  income  was  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  sole  right 
of  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  wine,  and,  at  least,  till 
the  Council  had  decided  whether  such  a  source  of  profit 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  monopoly,  he  was  deprived 
of  this  portion  of  his  yeariy  revenue. 
Ceefl  On  the  13th  of  May  Cecil  received  an  acknowledg- 

thl  pev-  inent  of  his  services,  being  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
■g*  title  of  Lord  Cecil  of  Essendon.  Three  other  l»rons 
were  created  at  the  same  time.  These  were  the  first  of 
a  scries  of  creations  which  nused  the  numbers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  a  rapidity  which  would  have 
astonished  Elizabeth, 
^ireli  During  these  early  days  of  the  new  reign  the  court 
Scotch  Hid  was  agitated  by  the  claims  made  by  the  crowd  of  Scotch- 
Eogiirf^  men  which  ha!d  accompanied  the  King.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  mere  courtiers'  question,  in  which  the 
nation  took  little  part  All  the  great  ofSces  of  State 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  One  Scotchman, 
indeed,  Lord  Kinloss,  became  Master  of  the  Rolls; 
another,  Sir  George  Hume,  became  Chancellor  of  tJie 
Exchequer  and  Master  of  the  Wardrobe.  But  there,  so 
far  as  public  offices  were  concerned,  the  promotions 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  Jtunes's  countrymen  ceased. 
The  seats  which  some  of  them  received  in  the  Privy 
Council  were  for  the  most  part  little  more  than 
honorary,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  given  them  any  great 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It  was  as  Gentlemen 
of  the  Bedchamber,  as  Masters  of  the  Harriers,  and  as 
holders  of  snmilar  posts  about  the  King's  person,  that 
they  provoked  the  wrath  of  Englishmen  who  aspired  to 
these  positions.  It  was  not  till  the  sums  which  should 
have  been  applied  to  national  purposes  were  squandered 
upon  fevourites  of  both  nations  that  the  discontent  be- 
came general.  Cecil  did  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  these 
quarrds,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
Pewew  A  difficulty  of  &r  greater  importance  was  the  question 
spd^?""  of  peace  or  war  wim  Spain.  As  fer  as  England  was 
concerned,  with  the  exception  of  the  disputed  right  to 
trade  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  there  was  absolutely 
no  reason  whatever  for  continuing  the  war.  The  failure 
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of  the  SpaDiards  in  their  attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in  Ch.  n. 
Ireland  nad  been  complete,  and  they  could  no  longer  jgoa. 
cherish  any  hopes  of  success  in  a  similar  undertaking. 
The  new  King,  Philip  III.,  sluggish  and  incapable  as  he 
vas,  was  not  likely  to  attempt  to  renew  his  Other's 
aggressive  policy,  and  it  was  fciown  that  the  all-power- 
ful minister  Lerma  was  anxious  to  recruit  by  peace  the 
exhausted  strength  of  the  kingdom.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  wanted  little  more  to  constitute  a 
treaty  between  the  two  powers  than  the  few  lines  in 
whicn  the  simple  aiinoimcement  might  be  made  that 
hostilities  were  at  an  end. 

The  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  was  caused  by  Thewwin 
the  interminable  war  in  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  ti^uTj^ 
murder  of  Henry  III.  the  Dutch  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  diversion  which  had  called  away  the  best  generals 
and  the  finest  soldiers  of  Spain  to  spend  their  strength 
in  a  Tain  struggle  agdnst  tiie  rising  fortunes  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  had  pushed  on  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Maurice,  and  the  no  less  able  statesmanship  of  Eame- 
veldt,  till  they  had  swept  the  Spaniards  from  the  soil 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  At  last  the  whole  war 
gathered  round  Ostend.  All  the  skUl  and  vigour  of 
the  Dutch,  and  of  their  English  allies  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  were  put  forth  in  defence  of 
that  bulwark  of  the  Republic.  The  siege  had  now 
lasted  for  no  less  than  three  long  years.  With  all  his 
military  skill,  Spinola  was  still  unable  to  force  an 
entrance.  But  the  Dutch  were  calling  loudly  for  assist- 
ance, and  declared  that  unless  succour  weire  promptly 
afforded,  Ostend  must  &I1,  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  its 
defenders,  and  that  after  the  mU  of  Ostend  their  own 
territory  would  become  untenable. 

There  was  a  large  party  in  England  which  was  desir-  The  war 
ons  to  fight  the  quarrel  out  with  Spain.  The  feelings  ^^3»^ 
of  the  nation  were  against  terminating  the  war.  To 
most  Englishmen  Spain  was  the  accursed  power  which 
had  filled  two  continents  with  bloodshed.  It  was  the 
supporter  of  the  Pope,  and  of  all  the  tyranny  and 
wickedness  under  which  the  world  was  suffering.  This 
eril  power  waa  now  weakened  by  repeated  fuluies. 
»  2 
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Ch.  n.  Why  not  strike  one  more  blow  for  the  cause  of  God,  and 
1Q03.  hew  the  monster  down  ?  Such  feelings  found  a  worthy 
spokesman  in  Raleigh.  In  a  paper,*  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  he  drew  up  for  presentation  to 
.  James,  he  ai^ed  with  his  usual  aHHty  for  the  good 
old  cause.  Especially,  he  pleaded  strongly  for  the 
Dutch.  They  had  been  allies  of  England  in  the  weary 
hours  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Together,  the  two  coun- 
tries had  borne  the  burden  of  the  day.  It  was  dis- 
gracefol ;  it  was  in&mous  for  Englishmen  to  desert  their 
brothers  now  that  hope  was  beginning  to  appear. 
Opinion*  ^  ^^^  grand  spirit  of  righteous  indignation  which  had 
afitaif.  animated  the  Elizabethan  heroes  in  their  conflict  with 
Spain,  James  knew  nothing.  Partly  from  a  genuine  love 
of  peace,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  his  own  incapacity  to 
direct  the  conduct  of  a  war,  he  declared  for  peace  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  England.  He  issued  a  proclam- 
ation forbidding  the  capture  of  Spanish  prizes,  and  waited 
for  the  overtures  which  he  expected  from  the  Court  of 
Spain.  Besides  this  eagerness  for  peace,  he  was  p<M- 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  the  Dutch  were  engaged  in  an 
unlawftil  resistance  to  their  lawfol  King,  an  idea  in 
which  the  bishops  did  their  best  to  confirm  him.f  He 
was  never  weary  of  repeating  publicly,  to  the  disgust  of 
the  statesmen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  counsels  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  Dutch  were  mere  rebels,  and  that 
they  deserved  no  assistance  from  him. 
(jj^..  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  what  Cecil's 

view*.  views  really  were.  Of  the  memorial  J  which  he  presented 
to  the  King,  in  which  he  expressed  his  thoughts  on 
foreign  affairs,  a  fragment  oidy  has  been  preserved. 
From  that  fragment,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  fiilly 
shared  all  Raleigh's  dislike  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was 
anxious,  by  all  possible  means,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Spanish  arms  in  the  Netherlands.  But  he  looked 
upon  the  whole  subject  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman. 
The  lost  pages  of  the  memorial  probably  confined  the 
reasons  why  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  continue 

•  'A  DiMOUTM  touching  a  War  with  Spwn.'— WVfa,  viiL  299. 
t  The  King  to  Abbot.    WUkiiu'  Gmc.  It.  406. 
I  &  P.  J)om.  L  17. 
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the  war.      He  knew,  as  Elizabeth  had  known,  that    Ch.  H. 
England  could  not  bear  many  more  years  of  war.     Par-     leos. 
liftmmt  had  voted  supplies  with  no  ordinaty  alacrity,  Unuiciai 
but  even  these  suj^liea  nad  not  relieved  the  Queen  from  ^^<"^"^ 
the  necessity  of  raising  money  by  extensive  sales  of 
Crown  property,  and  by  contractiiig  loans  which  were 
iraitdng  for  a  speedy  repayment.     The  revenue  of  the 
Crown  was  decreasing,  aid  with  the   very    strictest 
ecmcffliy  it  was  impossible  for  the  new  -King  to  bring 
even  a  peace  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  the  revenue, 
as  he  had  received  it  &om  tus  predecessor.     If  Spain  was 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands,  Parliament  must 
be  prepared  to  vote  supplies  &r  larger  than  they  had 
ever  granted  to  Elizabeth,  in  times  when  England  itself 
was  in  danger. 

As  &r  as  we  can  judge  by  the  reports  of  his  language  The  Nb- 
which  have  reached  us  through  the  unfriendly  medium  ^^J^ 
of  the  despatches  of  French  ambassadors,  Cecil  was 
anxious  to  see  a  peace  conduded  which  would  relieve 
England  from  the  burden  of  an  objectless  war,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  put  a  check  on  the  encroachments  of 
Spun.  The  scheme  which  he  would  perhaps  have  pre- 
ferred, had  it  been  practicable,  was  the  union  of  the 
whole  of  the  seventeen  provinces  under  an  independent 
Goyemment,  which  would  be  strong  enough  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  France  as  well  as  to  Spain.*  Such  a  scheme 
has  always  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  states- 
mea.  But  in  1603,  tiie  project  would  certainly  have  met 
with  even  less  succms  than  it  did  in  1816.  Philip  II. 
indeed  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  taken  a  step 
which  was  intended  to  fecUitate  such  a  settlement.  He 
liad  made  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  to 
his  eldest  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  a  yoimger  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  II.  He  hoped  that  the  rebels,  as  he  still 
B^led  them,  would  be  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  his 

*  This  ii  undonbtodlj  the  roeaniDg  of  Rom;,  when  he  mjs  tliat  Cecit, 
*idi  i^erton  and  Bm^Jmnt,  wen  '  torn  d'humeun  ulcieiiam  Aji^oises,  c'eat 


Idiie  ennemiea  de  1ft  Fnuoe^  peu  amiee  de  I'Eapagne,  et  Bbeolument  porUea 
ym  tun  iMuacitei  la  mauon  ds  Bonmcne.'  —  Hcon.  Sou,  i\.  431,  coL 
Ftlitot. 
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Can,  daughter,  though  they  were  unwilling  to  treat  with  him- 
laoa  self.  But  even  if  the  Dutch  had  felt  any  inclination  to 
submit  to  a  Catholic  Sovereign,  there  were  especial 
reasons  which  warned  them  from  accepting  the  dominion 
of  the  Archdukes,  as  they  were  called.  Their  sove- 
reignty was  hampered  with  bo  many  conditions,  and  the 
presence  of  Spanish  troops  at  the  seat  of  war  reduced 
them  to  such  practical  impotence,  that  it  was  almost 
a  mockery  to  speak  of  them  as  independent  rulers. 
Besides,  no  chUdren  had  been  bom  to  the  marriage,  and 
the  reversion  of  their  rights  was  vested  in  the  Crown  of 
Spun. 

The  Dutch  had  another  plan  for  uniting  the  seventeen 
OTOvinces  under  one  government.  Let  but  France  and 
England  joiu  in  one  great  effort,  and  ia  the  course  of  a 
year  not  a  single  Spanish  soldier  would  be  left  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Was  this  a  policy  which  an  English  Grovemment 
would  be  justified  in  canying  out,  certmn  as  it  was  to 
try  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  utmost?  The  obe- 
dient Provinces  were  not  what  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  Italy  are  in  our  own  day;  countries  foil  of  vigorous 
life,  and  only  held  back  by  brute  force  from  reimiting 
themselves  to  the  nation  from  which  brute  force  alone 
has  severed  them.  The  dull,  demoralising  tyranny  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  done  its  work  too  well.  To 
form  a  republic  whicn  should  include  the  Spanish  Pro- 
vinces would  be  to  realise  the  feble  of  the  old  Italian 
tyrant,  and  to  bind  the  living  to  the  dead.  This  was 
no  work  for  which  England  was  bound  to  exhaust  her 
strength. 

The  true  poUcy  of  England  undoubtedly  lay  in 
another  direction.  If  it  were  once  understood  that  no 
peace  would  be  made  unless  the  independence  of  the 
existing  republic  were  recognised,  Spain  would  cer- 
tainly submit  to  the  proposed  terms.  The  free  North 
would  retain  its  liberty,  the  paralysed  South  would 
slumber  on  under  the  despotism  which  it  had  been 
unable  or  xmwilling  to  shake  off. 
TheDnich  It  was  not  the  &ult  of  the  English  Government  Uiat 
«"'•««"•    this  inevitable   settlement  was  posl^ned  through  so 
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mflny  yeare'of  war.     The  first  embassy  which  arrived  in    Oh.ii. 
England  to  congratulate  the  new  King  upon  his  accea-      ieo3. 
MOD  was  one  from  Holland.     Bameveldt  himself  had 
come  to  see  if  any  help  could  be  obtained  from  James. 
Cecil  told  him  plainly  that  the  King  desired  peace,  but 
that  he  was  ready  to  consider  the  case  of  the  States  in 
the   negotiation.      The    Dutch  ambassadors  answered 
that  peace  with  Sp^  was  impossible  for  them.      It 
was  no  wonder  that  after  all  the  trickery  which  they 
had  experienced,  they  should  feel  a  dislike  to  enter 
upon  a  treaty  with  their  enemy,  but  they  can  hardly 
have    expected   James   to  engage  himself  in  an  in- 
terminable war.     Their  immediate  purpose  was,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  succour  for  Oatend.    Barneveldt  seems 
to  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  susceptible  mind 
of  James,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  induced  him 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  sweeping  condemnations  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  pass  on  the  cause  of  the 
Dutch.     He  was  told,  however,  that  nothing  could  be 
finally  settled  till  the  arrival   of  the   speciaJ  embassy  Eorey'i 
which  was  expected  shortly  from  France.     The  ambas-  f^°^^ 
sadop  who  had  been  chosen  by  Henry  IV.   was  the  King  of 
celebrated  Rosny,  better  known  to  ua  by  his  later  title  ^^"'^ 
as  the  Duke  of  Sully.     His  main  object  in  coming  was 
to  induce  James  to  afford  some  succour  to  Ostend. 

About  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  was  more  favourable  to  his 
design  than  any  arguments  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  use.  A  priest  named  Gwynn*  was  taken  at  sea,  and 
confessed  to  his  captor  that  his  intention  in  coming  to 
En^and  was  to  murder  the  King.  The  readiness  with 
wbich  he  gave  this  information  gives  cause  for  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  not  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  was,  at  least,  certain 
diat  he  came  from  Spain,  and  the  fright  which  this 
afiair  caused  the  King,  predisposed  him  to  listen  to 
Koany's  stories  of  Spanish  treachery,  "j" 

■  CeciltoPan^Maj26,  Cbti.  HS.  CaLE.x.69.  Roanj  to  the  King  of 
Fiuaee,  June  H,  Boon.  Sum,  ir.  329. 

t  0»m1  to  P»^i  Jin"  I0i  S  P-  -^V.  St  Antyn  to  the  Council,  Jnne  8. 
OodoIphiD  aad  Hum  to  the  Cotmoil,  June  23,  1603,  -with  encloatuea, 
4P.  2tem.ii.3,lB. 
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On  the  occasion  ofRosny'«  first  presentation  to  James, 
a  cunous  incident  took  place.  He  had  come  prepared 
to  put  himself  and  his  suite  into  mourning  for  the  late 
Queen.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  his  apartments, 
he  was  informed  that  the  King  would  be  better  pleased 
if  he  did  not  come  in  moummg.*  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  submit.  The  Frenchmen  drew  their  own 
inferences  as  to  the  repute  in  which  the  great  Queen  was 
held  at  the  court  of  her  successor.  Many  months  were 
not  to  pass  away  before  James  would  spwik  more  reve- 
rently of  Elizabeth  than  he  was,  at  this  time,  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Unfortimately,  when  that  time  came,  it 
was  chiefly  the  errors  in  her  policy  which  attracted 
his  respect.t 

Rosny's  instructions  authorised  him  to  use  all  means 
in  hia  power  to  induce  James  to  unite  with  France  and 
the  Dutch  KepubUc  in  opposing  the  deagns  of  Spain. 
Henry  lY.  was  not  indeed  prepared  at  once  to  embark 
on  a  war  with  his  powerful  neighbour ;  but  be  was 
desirous  of  giving  a  secret  support  to  the  Dutch,  and  he 
hoped  that  James  might  be  induced  to  pursue  a  similar 
course.  If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  James  pre- 
ferred to  continue  the  war,  Rosny  was  to  discuss  the 
best  means  of  carrying  it  on,  without  coming  to  any 
final  resolution.  He  was  also  to  propose  that  the 
alliance  between  the  two  Crowns  should  be  strengthened 
by  a  double  marriage— of  the  Dauphin  with  James's 
only  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth ;  and  of  Prince  Henry 
witn  EUzabedi,  the  ddest  daughter  of  the  King  of 
France.  J 

After  some  little  time  had  been  spent  in  negotiations, 

*  JamsB  Beenu  to  have  hod  ageuenl  dislike  to  uiytltiiig  'which  reminded 
him  of  deatL  When  hia  eon  Heni^  was  dying  he  left  London,  nther  than 
be  present  at  the  death-bed.  He  did  not  allow  man^  woeka  to  paae  after 
the  death  of  hia  Queen,  in  1619,  before  be  threw  off  hu  mourainK,  to  tha 
agtonifihment  of  the  unbaMadon  who  had  come  prepared  to  offer  ueir  con- 
dolence*. Takan  aeparately,  each  of  theae  circunutancea  haa  been  inteipcetad 
as  a  mgn  of  the  King'b  feelings  in  the  particular  caae.  But  it  ia  mora 
probable  that  bia  conduct  waa  the  result  of  a  weakneaa  which  occaaioually 
showB  itself  in  feeble  mind^. 

I  Barlow  tells  us  that  at  the  Hunpton  Court  Conference  Jamee  never 
mentioned  Elizabeth's  name  without  adding  aome  '  ''  ''''       '" 

oot  appeal  to  have  relapaed  into  hia  pKTioiia  mispl 

t  Solly,  Bom.  Soy,  col.  Fetito^  it.  2eL 
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Rosny  obtained  from  James  Bwne  part  of  that  which  he    Ch.II. 
had  been  commissioned  to  demand.     James  promised  to      iqo3. 
allow  the  levy  of  soldiers  in  England  and  Scotland  for  tkmj 
the  defence  of  Ostend,  but  it  ■mis  agreed  that  Henry  ?j»^ 
should  defray  the  expenses  of  this  force,  though  a  third 
part  of  the  cost  was  to  be  deducted  from  a  debt  which 
ne  owed  to  the  English  Government.*    "With  respect 
to  die  double  marriage  nothing  was  settled.    James, 
on  one  occasitm,  drank  to  the  success  of  the  future 
union;  but  all  the  four  children  were  still  very  young, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  of  coming  to  any  immediate 


On  the  2l8t  of  July,  two  members  of  the  Privy  Council  Ofettion 
were  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  ■"**"* 
who  was  now  dignified  with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor, 
became  Lord  EUesmere ;  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
who,  as  well  as  his  uncle  Lord  Henry,  had  been  admitted 
to  tJie  Council,  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk.  He  had 
served  with  distinction  at  sea  in  many  of  the  naval 
expeditions  wiich  had  been  sent  forth  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  late  reign.  He  was  known  aa  a  well- 
meaning,  easy-tempered  man,  of  moderate  talents.  It 
is  possible  that  Lord  Hemy's  known  attachment  to  the 
reugion  of  his  &ther'f  may  have  influenced  James  in 
selecting  the  nephew  rather  than  the  uncle  as  the  first 
recipient  of  such  honours  amongst  the  femily  of  the 
Howards.  It  was  not  till  some  months  later  tnat  Lord 
Henry  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  young  head  of 
the  family,  too,  received  hack  his  father's  lost  honours, 
and  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  once  more 
heard  amongst  those  of  the  English  nobility. 

During  the  mouth  of  July  Uie  Council  was  busy  in  Eipe«»- 
tracking  oat  a  Catholic  conspiracy  which  had  come  to  I^cadm- 
light.     In  order  to  understand  in  any  degree  whatever  ii<* 
tms  extraordinary  plot  it  is  necessaiy  to  be  acquainted 

*  Dnmoat,  Corpt  Smlom.  v.  part  2,  p.  30. 

-{-  Strictlj,  perli^  tke  reUgion  of  hie  fikUiei,  that  u  to  uj,  the  Anglo- 
Cufaolicism  of  the  reign  of  Henn  VIU.,  with  perhi^M  a  feeling  that  th« 
Catholicism  of  Rome  was  the  only  complete  iortn  in  which  it  was  powUe 
to  embnuM  the  sjmem.  But  the  teal  opiniona  of  Biich  a  man  must  alwaja 
be  an  wiipnfti 

...Cooc^lc 
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Ch-IL    with  the  feelings  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  con- 
1603.      cocted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  t^e  English  Catholics 
expected  great  things  from  the  accession  of  James. 
What  exact  promises  had  been  made  to  them  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  James  was  never  very  accurate  in  the  use 
of  words,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the 
words  were  which  he  really  used.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  deceived  them;  it  is  also  possible  that  they 
may  have  deceived  themselves. 
The  letter  As  long  as  he  was  uncertain  of  obfauning  the  support 
^^  of  the  English  nation,  he  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  Catholics,  who  would,  as  he  uiought,  raUy 
round  his  standard  if  it  should  be  necessary,  upon  the 
event  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  appeal  to  arms.  In 
1599  he  was  desirous  of  opening  negotiations  with 
Rome,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  secretaiy,  Sir  James 
ElphJnstone,  he  directed  that  letters  should  be  prepared, 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  some  of  the  Cardinals.  He  entreated  them  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  Pope  to  obtain  the  amwintment 
of  the  Bishop  of  Vaison — a  Scotchman,  named  CMsholm 
— to  the  Cardinalate.  The  new  Cardinal  was  to  be 
used  in  carrying  on  the  intercourse  between  the  King 
and  the  Pope.     Elphinstone*  begged  the  King  to  write 

*  Aa  is  well  Imomt,  BeUArmin  snbaeqaentlf,  in  uuwerinff  a  work  of 
Jtmes's,  laii  that  then  was  gcod  reaaon  for  Euppoaing  that  JamN  was  a 
Catholic  at  hia  acceaBion.  For  thia  belief  he  gave  two  reasoDB,  that  Jamea,  or 
at  least  hie  ministers,  had  given  aasuiBnce  that  he  would  change  his  relioion, 
and  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Pope  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Vaison.  Bj  the  firat  of  these  reaaone  James  is  not  necesaaiily 
touched.  From  tlie  second  he  felt  himself  bound  to  vindicate  himself.  Lord 
Balmerino  ^for  that  was  the  title  which  Elphinstone  subsequentlv  bore) 
with  some  difficulty  waa  brought  to  confess  the  fact,  that  he  nad  oCitMned 
the  King's  Bignature  to  the  letter  auireptitioualy.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  did  uia  collusivelj,  under  fear  of  losing  hia  life  or  liberty,  on  an  untrue 
charffe.  That  there  was  collusion  is  manifest  He  was  t«  be  freed  from 
penaltiea  if  he  would  confese.  There  seem  to  have  been  some  minor  circum- 
etancea  in  the  confession  drawn  up  for  him,  which  he,  as  he  said,  did  not  re- 
member, and  which  ntaj  possiblv  nave  been  false.  But  further  than  thia  I 
cannot  go.  In  CaldariBooa,  vi.  788,  is  an  account  written  bj  Balmerino  him- 
self, giving  all  the  official  papers  which  paased  between  him  and  the  Kins,  with 
the  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Di  this  he  not  onlj  avows  what  he  had 
done,  but  he  justifiea  it  It  is  evident  that  this  paper  was  not  written  in  the 
interests  of  the  King,  for  it  plunlj  itatea  that  James  had  entered  into  the 
negotiation,  and  therefore  he  waa  in  spirit,  if  not  literally,  guilty  of  the  charge 
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to  the  Pope  himself.  James  refiiaed,  not  from  any  Ch.  n. 
scruple  about  negotiating  with  the  Pope,  but  because  he  ie03. 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  Justifiable  to  address  a  letter 
to  him  as  '  Holy  Father.'  Elphinstone,  who  was  anxious 
that  the  letter  should  be  sent,  slipped  it  in  unongst  the 
others  which  were  awaiting  James's  signature,  as  he  was 
going  out  hunting,  and  took  care  to  have  the  Pope's 
titles  added  afterwards. 

This  letter,  with  the  instructions  which  were  ^ven  to 
Sir  Edward  Drummond,  who  ttos  to  carry  the  letters  to 
the  Cardinals  and  the  Italian  Dukes,  are  extant.*  They 
contain  nothing  which  was  not  perfectly  true,  James 
was  anxious  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  Pope.  He 
wished  that  the  Bishop  of  Vaison  should  be  made  a 
Cardinal,  and  the  bearer  would  inform  those  to  whom 
he  was  sent  that  James  had  no  desire  to  persecute  the 
Catholics.  This  last  statement  was  in  accordance  with 
the  &cts  of  the  case,  if  we  understand  the  word  persecu- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  James. 
Though  he  insisted  upon  an  outward  conformity,  he 
had  frequently,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  opposed  any 
more  violent  measures  against  his  Catholic  subjects,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Scottish  clergy. 

Whether  he  gave  any  distinct  promises  of  toleration 
mast  remain  uncertam.  It  must  also  be  uncertain 
whether,  if  he  did  so,  he  did  not  at  the  timef  mean 

which  Bolmeriiio  brought  ■gainat  him.    It  leema  to  hare  been  an  account 
■         ■"■■""    I  for  UM I  


-written  in  his  justification  for  me  amoop  his  own  fneadi.  I  cannot 
any  reaaon  for  doubtiiig  that  it  containa  the  truth  on  the  matter.  The 
lefiisa]  to  Bty\«  the  Pope  '  Holj  Father '  ia  characterigtic  of  James.  (See 
Nichobon  to  CecU,  [Sepb]  1G96,  8.  P.  SexHi.  Iziii.  2a  James  to  Elizabeth, 
Otrretpimdettet  of  EUiabM  and  Jatnei  VI.  163.  Sull;  £con.  Bo^,  iv.  848.) 
That  uie  letter  was  written  vithout  the  King's  knowled^.  appears  also  from 
BaJmeiino'a  language  in  asking  Yelvertons  legal  opinion.  {Add.  MS. 
14,030,  foL  80).  It  is  true,  that  he  speaks  of  whst  he  did  being  '  reputed 
T^y  fcpod  serrice  while  it  was  a  doing,  and  only  kept  close  at  that  time  for 
the  tmoDfX  of  the  late  Queen  and  this  state.'  but  ae  he  distinctlj  adtnow- 
ledgM  obtaining  the  signature  surreptitioualT,  this  must  refer  to  the  cor- 
leapondeiice  geneiallr  with  the  cardiuala  and  the  Italian  princes. 

'  CaUtrvood,  ■».  740. 

-f  Nothing  ia  more  often  forgotten  than  that  in  investigating  the  qnestion 
of  jHnee's  hjpocri^  in  tnj  given  case,  no  sufficient  proof  that  be  was  con- 
•dmialy  lying,  ia  to  De  derived  from  the  fact  that  hia  words  were  iuconaistent 
wilb  eometluiig  that  he  bad  said  twentj-faui  houra  before. 


-  "glc 
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Cs.ll.    what  he  said.     Hia  scrupulousness  about  the  title  by 

1603.      which  the  Pc^  was  to  be  addressed  shows,  at  least, 

that  he  had  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  regular 

course  of  hypocrisy. 

o'^M         ^®  '^^^^  better  means  of   knowing   what    James 

on  tokra-   thought  On  the  subject  of  toleration  shortly  before  the 

tiw>.         death  of  Elizabeth.     In  a  letter  addressed  to  Cecil,*  he 

told  him,  precisely  as  he  told  hia  first  Parliament  a  year 

later,  that  he  was  unwilling  that  the  blood  of  any  man 

should  be  shed  for  diversity  of  opinion  in  religion,  but 

he  was  also  unwilling  that  the  Catholics  should  become 

sufficiently  numerous  to  oppress  the  Protestants.     He 

would  be  glad  that   priests    and    Jesuits   should    be 

banished,  and  that  all  further  spread  of  their  religion 

might  be  quietly  put  a  stop  to  without  persecution.! 

Such  a  scheme  was,  of  course,  thoroughly  unpractical; 
but  the  man  who  entertained  it  may  have  thought  that 
in  carrying  it  out  he  would  confer  a  vast  benefit  upon 

•   CorrapoiideHot  of  Jamei  VI.  trart  *■  R.  Ceea,  f.  36, 

t  Since  tlieae  pages  were  written,  I  h&ve  met  nitli  Qie  following  extract, 
'Writt«ii,  At  the  time  of  Bolmerino's  diagiace,  b;  »  Jesuit  who  must  bave  been 
poeaeaaed  of  good  information.  It  is  curious  gs  taking  precisely  the  suae 
Tiew  of  James's  conduct  as  that  which  I  have  been  led  to  l&ke : — '  As  touching 
the  President's,  "i.e.  Batmerino's,"  confession  to  have  sent  the  despatch  t2 
Pope  and  Cardinals  without  Ilis  Majes^'s  consent  or  commandment,  1  will 
not  mell  me  with  that,  nor  anything  wAat  it  mav  merit.  But  because  I 
assisted  Mr.  Edwaid  Dnmunond  in  all  that  negotiation,  thinking  it  to  be  to 
the  King's  weal  and  service,  and  communicatioD  of  all  the  letters  that  were 
brought  for  that  affair,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  inform  you  of  Uie  Teri^ 
of  all.  There  was  nothing  wrought  in  that  negotiation  wliich  was  not  thought 
to  be  for  the  King's  Majesty's  sarrice,  which  was  to  pnicure  the  Bishop  of 
Vaison's  advancement  to  the  degree  of  Cardinal,  to  the  end  that  His  Majesty 
should  Itave  in  the  Collie  of  Cardinals  one  of  hia  true  and  futhful  subjecta 
to  advance  His  Majesty's  service,  and  dash  and  stop  that  which  might  be  to 
his  prejudice;  and  specially  that  they  shouldnotexcommunicate  Hie  Majesty, 
or  absolve  his  subjects  from  his  ooedience,  as  there  was  some  at  that  time 

busy  to  procure  it It  was  not  given  to  understand  to  the  Pope  thitt 

the  King's  Majesty  was  in  any  disposition  eithw  to  come  [sic]  or  favour  the 
Catholic  religion,  foi  the  contrary  was  contained  eipresaly  in  the  1ett«r%  .  .  . 
saying  that  albeit  he  remained  constant  in  that  rdinon  in  the  which  he  w«a 
nourished  from  his  cradle,  jet  he  would  not  be  eonny  or  persecutor  of  the 
Catholica,  BO  long  as  they  should  remain  faithM  and  obedient  subjects  unto 
him.  As,  indeed,  His  Majesty  had  ever  done,  until  the  horrible  and  bar- 
barous  conspiracy  of  the  Gunpowder.  For  as  Scotland,  to  them  of  outordei 
who  are  holden  the  most  odious  and  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  minis- 
ters he  did  never  use  more  rigour  nor  to  banish  them  out  of  the  country, 
and  constrain  their  parents  to  oblige  them  under  pain  to  cause  them  depart.* 
W.  Creichton  to  A.  Murray.  Botfield's  Onginal  Letttrt  niatvtg  to  Eod»- 
liaitieal  Affairi,  i.  180, 
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the  Catholics.  There  were  to  be  no  more  executions  Ch.  ii. 
of  priesta.  They  would  all  be  put  on  board  ship,  and,  ~ieo3~ 
of  course,  would  never  think  of  returning.  The  laity 
would  live  contentedly  in  the  absence  of  the  miniatra- 
tioDB  of  the  priesta.  They  would  cease  to  pay  the  heavy 
fines  to  the  Government,  and,  in  all  probability,  Popery 
would  gradually  die  out  of  itself. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  day-dream,  Janes  may 
well  have  unconsciously  deceived  those  who  applied  to 
him  to  know  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  would  tell 
them  that  their  situation  would  be  greatly  improved 
under  his  rule,  and  he  plainly  beheved  that  tins  was 
true. 

The  evils  under  which  the  English  Catholics  laboured  Orieruw** 
were  of  no  ordinary  description.  In  the  first  place,  not  ^^|^ 
only  was  all  pubhc  celebration  of  their  worship  inter-  CaaicJic*. 
dieted,  but  the  mere  feet  of  saying  mass  was  sufficient 
to  bring  the  priest  imder  the  penalties  of  treason,  and 
those  penalties  were  extended  to  all  who  should  assist  or 
'  comfort  him,'  as  the  law  expressed  it.  As  there  were 
few  Catholics  who  had  not  at  some  time  or  another  been 
present  at  a  mass,  the  power  of  the  Government  to  send 
'  the  whole  number  of  them  to  execution  was  only  limited 
by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  evidence.  If  they  fijled 
in  this,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  could  always  issue  an 
excommunication  for  simple  recusancy,  or  abstaining 
fiY)m  attendance  upon  the  Church  by  law  established, 
and  upon  this  the  Civil  Courts  were  empowered  to 
commit  the  recusant  to  prison  imtil  he  submitted.  Of 
course,  these  harsh  measures  were  only  very  sparingly 
employed.  But  if  the  pen^ty  did  not  fell  upon  aJl  who 
were  threatened,  it  was  kept  constantly  hajiging  over 
their  heads,  and  the  Catholics  were  always  liable  to 
arbitrary  imprisonments  and  fines,  of  which  they  did  not 
dare  to  complain,  ag  they  were  allowed  to  escape  without 
suffering  the  foil  penalty  of  the  law. 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  was  a  regular  system  of  jte  rwn. 
fines  for  recusancy  authorised  by  statute.     In  the  first  ^=r 
place,  all  recusants  who  had  sufficient  property  were 
uable  to  a  fine  of  £20  a  month.     Of  those  who  were  so 
liable  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  number  was  only 
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sixteen.  Those  who  could  not  pay  such  lar^  sums, 
forfeited,  if  the  Government  chose  to  exact  the  penalty, 
two-thirds  of  their  lands,  during  their  lifetime,  or  until 
they  conformed.  This  land  was  leased  out  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
lessee  paid  a  certain  rent  into  the  Exchequer.  There 
still  remained  another  mode  of  reaching  those  who  had 
no  lands  to  lose,  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  any  person 
convicted  of  recusancy  might  be  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Crown. 

Under  such  an  abominable  system,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Catholics  were  anxious  for  any  change  which 
might  improve  their  condition,  and  that  they  were  hardly 
likely  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  that  they  were  only 
punished  for  treason,  and  not  for  religion.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  both  the  Pope  and  the  English 
Catholics  should  look  with  hopefulness  to  the  new  reign. 
Both  the  declarations  which  James  had  made,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  acted  in  Scotland,  made  many 
of  them  expect  to  find  a  protector  in  him. 

As  Elizabeth's  reigfi  drew  to  a  close,  the  Pope  pre- 
pared to  despatch  the  Bishop  of  Vaison  into  Scotland.* 
An  opportunity  was,  however,  offered  of  communicating 
with  James  by  another  channel.  Sir  James  Lindsay,  a 
Scotch  Catholic,  who  ordinarily  resided  at  Rome,  set  out 
in  1602  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  country.  The  Pope 
entrusted  him  with  a  letter  to  James,  in  which  nothing 
was  contained  beyond  mere  compliments,  and  directed 
him  to  assure  the  King  of  his  friendship,  and  to  inform 
him  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  remove  all  obstructions 
which  might  lie  in  the  way  of  his  accessioD  to  the  throne 
of  England.  He  concluded  by  expressing  a  wish  that  if 
James  would  not  himself  forsake  the  Protestant  faith,  he 
would  at  least  permit  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  in 
the  Catholic  rellgion-t  Upon  Lindsfiy's  arrival,  James 
refused  to  open  the  Pope's  letter,  or  to  listen  to  the 

■  James  to  Eluabetli,   Corremondaux  of  EUuAeth  and  Jamet  VI.  163. 

t  The  Kingto  PaiTy^iemey'Bi)o(W.  iv.  App.  livi.  Cranbome  to  L^mox. 
Jen.  1606,  S.  P.  Dr.  The  proposal  about  l4mce  Henry's  education  bail 
first  been  broached  in  tbe  pretended  commumon  of  FU17  Osilvy,  &  P. 
&»tf.lYiu.81. 
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messenger,  aa  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  receive  a  Ch.  n. 
letter  from  one  who  assumed  titles  which  it  was  im-  leos. 
possible  for  him  to  recognise.*  Ultimately,  however, 
he  gave  way,  and  having  heard  what  Lindsay  had  to  say, 
returned  a  verbal  answer,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
a  paper  of  instructions  for  his  guidance.  In  these  he 
vas  directed  to  tell  the  Pope  that  '  the  King  could  not 
satisfy  his  desire  in  Uiose  particular  points  contained  in 
his  letter.'  He  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  his 
courtesy,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  return  it.  He  would 
never  dissemble  his  own  opinions,  and  would  never 
reject  reason  whenever  he  neard  it.f  Lindsay  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  returning,  and  the  Pope  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  his  proposal  till  after  the  crisis  had 
passed.! 

The  Pope  was,  of  course,  careful  not  to  mention  that  ihebrere* 
he  had,  not  long  before,  sent  two  breves  to  Giamet,  the  i^c«jioI 
Provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits,  in  which  directions  liw. 
were  given  that,  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  died,  the  CathoUcs 
•  should  take  care  that,  if  possible,  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  succeed  except  one  who  would  not  only  grant  toleration, 
but  would  'directly  fevour  the  Catholic  religion.     When 
Gtamet  received  these  breves,  early  in  1602,  he  was  at 
White  Webbs,  a  house  frequented  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
Enfield  Chase.     He  was  there  consulted  by  Catesby, 
Tresham,  and   Winter,  men  whose  names   aiterwarda 
became  notorious  fi)r  their  connection  with  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  as  to  the  propriety  of  sending  one  o£  their 
number  to  the  £ing  of  Spain,  m  order  to  induce  him  to 

*  Jamea  to  Eliubetli,  Corrmpaidenet  of  Blisabelh  and  Jattui  VI.  161. 
This  mieht  onl;  bwve  bmn  to  put  Elizabeth  off  the  sceat ;  1nit  this  toucbinesB 
■bout  tiuM  ia  «o  ch&neterutic  of  Jamee,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  ilie 

t  instniciionB,  Oct  24,  leOS,  &  P.  Seatl  liix.  20.  There  can  be  no 
reucmable  doubt  that  these  iiutructioDB  were  actually  ^ven  in  Scotland. 

X  In  the  Bpring  of  1603  the  Bishop  of  Vaisoo  was  id  Paria.  There  ia  a 
cnrians  account  in  a  letter  of  the  Laiid  of  Indernyly  to  James,  (^^^  1603, 
8.  P.  ScotL,  Izii.  56,  iO  of  *  conversation  between  himself,  the  Bishop  and 
the  Nnncio  at  Faria.  The  Nuncio  was  doubtful  as  to  James's  intentions. 
and  said,  'he  would  suspend  his  jadgement  till  Sii  J.  Lindsay  returned. 
This  abowB  that  no  message  had  bMO  sent  by  another  hand  upon  Lindsay's 
illnes^  aa  would  have  been  the  case  bad  James  been  anxious  to  win  uie 
Pope  ttj  hypocritical  promises. 
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Ck.  n.  attempt  an  invaaion  of  England.  Winter  was  selected, 
1003.  and  though  Garnet,  according  to  his  own  account,  dis- 
approved of  these  proceedings,  he  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Father  Creaswell,  at  Madrid.  Winter 
found  a  good  reception  in  Spain;  but  Elizabeth  died 
before  any  preparations  were  made.  Giamet  saw  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  resisting  James,  and  burnt  the 
breves.*  Another  mission  was  sent  to  Spain,  but  the 
King  was  now  anxious  for  peace  with  England,  and 
would  give  no  assistance. 
Letttrt  of  Towards  the  end  of  1602,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^^y""  following  year,  an  attempt  was  made  in  another  quarter 
to  obtain  a  promise  of  tcderation  from  James.  Northum- 
berland is  described  as  a  man  who  did  not  care  much  about 
religion  himself,  but  he  was  closely  connected  with  several 
Ca^olics,  who  urged  him  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the 
King  that  he  would  do  something  to  improve  their 
conation.  He  accordingly  sent  a  relation  of  his,  Thomaa 
Percy,  to  James,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  professed  bis 
readiness  to  stand  by  his  title,  and  after  giving  him 
much  good  advice,  he  added  that  '  it  were  pity  to  lose 
so  good  a  kingdom  for  not  tolerating  a  mass  in  a  comer.'  f- 
Percy,  on  his  return,  gave  out  that  toleration  had  been 
promised  by  James.  Of  course  we  cannot  tell  what 
passed  between  them  in  conversation,  but  it  is  rather 
strange  that  in  James's  answer  to  NortJiumberland  not  a 
word  is  to  be  found  referring  to  his  proposal  on  this 
subject.J  Northimiberland,  who  continued  the  cor- 
respondence, again  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  King, 
This  time  he  received  an  answer.  '  As  for  Catholics,' 
wrote  James,  '  I  will  neither  persecute  any  that  will  be 
quiet  and  give  but  an  outwEu-d  obedience  to  the  law, 
neither  will  I  spare  to  advance  any  of  them  that  will  by 

■  Tieinej's  Dodd.  iv.  App.  n.  Jardine,  GanpoKder  Flat  Am.  iii. 

f  (brregtondmee  of  Jarnet  VI.  mOi  Sir  R.  Cecii,  66.  The  identification  of 
this  letter  with  the  one  sent  by  Percy,  reBto  partly  upon  Jamea'a  description 
of  the  bearer,  ia  his  answer  (p.  61),  and  partly  on  a  reference  to  that  answer 
in  Colte'e  speech  at  Northumberland's  trial.  —  See  Appandix  1. 

J  Unless,  indeed,  aa  Coke  said,  James  meant  to  rmise  it  when  he  said 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  'any  alteration  in  the  state,  gOTenuneot  or 
laws.'  From  the  place  which  this  sentence  occupies  in  the  lett«r,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  intended  to  bear  any  auch  meaning. 
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good  Bervice  worthily  deserve  it.'    It  is  plain  that  though    Ch.  n. 
to  a  Baoguine  mind  these  words  might  seem  to  convey  a  "leosT* 
promise  of  toleration,  there  was  nothing  in  them  really 
mDonaiBtent  with  James's  intention  of  deporting  every 
priest  in  England.* 

Another  person  who  visited  James  in  Scotland  was  Wattoo'i 
William  Watson,  one  of  the  secular  priests  who  had  been  ^^^, 
very  busy  in  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  and  had  taken 
a  considerable  part  in  the  strife  which  had  divided  the 
English  Cathohcs  during  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth^s 
reign.  A  vain,  unwise  man,  his  one  predominant  feeling 
was  a  tiioFough  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.  If  they  looked 
fevourably  upon  the  title  of  the  Infenta,  he  would 
declare  for  the  King  of  Scots;  as,  in  all  probabiHty,  if 
they  had  supported  James,  he  would  have  done  hia  best 
to  forward  the  clmms  of  some  other  candidate.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  James  ever  mentioned  the  word 
' toleration '  to  him.  *He  received,'  as  he  tells  us,  'a 
gracious  and  comfortable  answer  on  behalf  of  all 
Catholics  known  to  be  loyal  subjects.'  f  Armed  with 
this  promise,  and  probably  exaggerating  its  meaning,  he 
busied  himself  in  persuading  the  Catholic  gentry  to 
whom  he  had  access  to  support  James's  title,  and  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  that 
all  over  England  the  Catholics  were  among  the  foremost 
who  supported  the  proclamation  which  announced  the 
accession  of  the  new  King. 

After  James  had  been  proclaimed,  Watson  set  himself  Wsuon 
to  counteract  the  real  or  supposed  intrigues  which  the  ^b^„ 
Jesuits  were  carrying  on  in  mvour  of  Spanish  interests.  J»in«  wui 
Soon,  however,  news  came  from  the  north  which  inspired  pJ^Sia^ 
him  with  misgivings.    James  had  found  out  that,  deter- 
mined as  the  whole  nation  was  to  support  his  cause,  the 
Catholics  had  put  rather  too  high  a  value  upon  the 
assistance  which  they  were  able  to  render.     '  Na,  na,' 
he  had  been  heard  to  say,  '  we  '11  not  need  the  Papists 

•  Corrttptmdmue  ofJamei  VI.  vOk  Sir  R  CecS,  7K. 

t  The  most  im^rtant  put  of  the  confessiona  u^u  which  thu  Damtive 
reels,  la  DDblislied  tn  Tieroey's  Dodd.  iv,  App.  1.  Some  fiutlier  particulan 
will  be  round  in  Beamtumt'B  despatches. 
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Ch.  II.  DOW.'  No  change  was  made  during  the  first  montha  o£ 
laos.  the  new  reign  in  the  position  of  the  Catholics.  The 
fines  and  rents  which  were  due  at  Easter  were  exacted. 
James  had  plenty  of  time  before  him  to  consider  the 
course  which  he  was  to  adopt,  as  no  payments  for  fines 
incurred  during  his  own  reign  would  be  due  till  after 
Michaelmas.  Watson,  however,  could  not  wait.  He 
was  afraid  lest  the  gentlemen  who  had  supported  the 
King  at  his  instigation,  should  accuse  him  of  deceiving 
them.  He  would  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Jesuits, 
for  believing  in  the  lying  promises  of  a  Protestant  King, 
His  first  thought  was  to  gain  fevour  with  the  Govern- 
ment by  betraying  his  rivals.  But  he  knew  nothing  of 
importance.  It  was  unlikely  that  Cecil  would  set  a  very 
high  price  upon  the  information  that  Dr.  Worthington 
was  preaching  at  Douai  in  defence  of  the  In&nta's  title, 
or  tlmt  the  Jesuits  were  buying  up  horses  in  different 
parts  of  England.  What  httle  he  did  know  he  deter- 
mined to  lay  before  the  Council.  He  wrote  to  Ashfield, 
a  man  who  had  formerly  acted  as  James's  agent  in 
London,  stating  that  he  had  information  to  give;  Ash- 
field took  no  notice  of  the  letter.  Watson  was  possessed 
of  one  idea ;  he  must  do  something,  it  mattered  not 
what,  by  which  he  might  outshine  tJie  hated  Jesuits. 
Shortly  after  he  had  formed  this  determination  he  fell 
in  with  another  priest,  named  Clarke.  They  discussed 
their  grievances  together  with  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  a 
Catholic  gentleman,  who  was,  for  private  reasons,  discon- 
tented with  the  Government,  and  with  George  Brooke, 
a  brother  of  X^ord  Cobham,  who,  although  he  was  a 
Protestant,  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  any  repugnance 
to  the  company  in  which  he  found  himself. 
M«riih«m  While  they  were  talking  these  matters  over,  Markham 
adTiiM  the  made  the  unlucky  suggestion  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
the  King,  redress  would  be  to  follow  the  example  which  had  so 
often  been  set  by  the  Scottish  nation.  The  Scots,  as 
was  well  known,  were  accustomed,  whenever  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  what  they  wished  for,  to  take  possession 
of  l^eir  King,  and  to  keep  him  in  custody  till  he  con- 
sented to  give  way.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to 
adopt  this  preposterous  scheme.     But  before  such  a  plan 
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could  be  carried  into  execution  it  was  necessary  to  devise  Cn.  IL 
some  means  of  rendering  it  palatable  to  those  whom  ^aosT 
they  sought  to  enlist  in  their  cause.  They  knew  that  all 
Catholics  who  would  be  willing  to  take  arms  against  the 
King  were  ahready  engaged  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that 
those  who  were  hkely  to  be  influenced  by  themselves 
were  the  last  men  in  England  to  wish  to  take  part  in 
rebellion.  To  obviate  tms  difficulty  it  was  gravely  Hmw^ 
proposed  that  a  number  of  persons  should  be  coUected  gpi].^^ 
together  under  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition  for 
toleration  to  the  King ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  when  the 
time  came  for  action,  the  petitioners  would  be  ready  to 
do  as  they  were  bid  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 
All  who  signed  the  petition  were  to  swear  that  they 
would  endeavour  by  all  'lawfiil  means  to  restore  the 
Catholic  :^th  again  in '  the  '  country,  to  conserve  the 
life  of  their  '  Sovereign  in  safety,  and  to  preserve  the 
laws  of  the  'land  from  all  enemies.'  They  were  to  be 
bound  to  divulge  nothing  without  the  consent  of  twelve 
of  the  prindped  promoters  of  the  petition.  Wataon 
afterwards  acknowledged  that  this  clause  was  a  mere 
trick  to  bind  them  to  complete  secrecy.  As  the  number 
of  the  chief  promoters  was  less  than  twelve,  such  a 
consent  could  nevra*  be  obtained. 

With  these  views,  Watson  and  his  confederates  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  country.  They  expected  to 
De  able  to  coUect  a  large  body  of  men  in  London  on  the 
25th  of  June.  These  men  woidd,  as  they  hoped,  be  ready 
to  follow  their  lead  in  everything.  In  oraer  to  bring 
together  the  requisite  numbers,  Watson  was  by  no  means 
sparing  of  falsehoods.  The  timid  were  encouraged  by 
hearing  of  the  thousands  who  were  engaged  in  the  aSaiTy 
or  of  the  noblemen  who  had  already  given  in  their 
adhesion.  All,  or  almost  all,  were  left  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  required  to  join  only  in 
the  peaceful  presentation  of  a  petition.  Some  were 
inveigled  by  a  tale  of  a  design  to  seize  the  King's 
person,  which  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  and  the  Puritans 
were  said  to  have  in  hand.  Watson  suggested  that  if 
the  Catholic  petitioners  should  happen  to  be  on  the  spot 
in  time  to  rescue  the  King  frxim  these  traitors,  they 
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Cb.11.    would  merit  his  lasting  fevour.     Soon  afterwards,  how- 

1608.     ever,  Gr^  himselii  Puritan  aa  he  was,  was  ioduced  to 

i«Td  Gnj  listen  to  tiie  propositionB  of  Brooke  and  Mai^ham,  and 

ofwa^   professed  himself  ready  to  join  in  presenting  a  petition 

them.        for  general  toleration.     He  afterwards  stated  that  they 

had  informed  him  of  their  further  designs,  but  that,  upon 

his  expressing  his  abhorrence,  they  bad  engaged  to  desist 

fi«m  them.* 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  Watson,  who  had  now 
returned  to  London,  proceeded  to  mature  his  plans  with 
the  help  of  Markham,  and  of  a  young  man  nuned  Copley, 
who  had  lately  been  admitted  to  his  confidence.  As  the 
tune  for  executing  the  scheme  approached,  Brooke  seems 
to  have  drawn  off.t  The  puii  of  the  confederates, 
indeed,  was  wild  enough  to  deter  any  sober  man  from 
The);  de-  joining  it.  They  intended  to  seize  the  King  at  Green- 
^^  "*  ^cli  oil  tl>e  24th.  X  As  soon  as  this  had  been  effected, 
the  King,  they  were  to  put  on  the  coats  of  the  King's  guards  and 
to  carry  him  to  the  Tower,  as  though  he  were  going 
there  voluntarily.  When  they  arrived  at  the  gate  they 
were  to  tell  the  Lieutenant  tliat  the  King  was  flying  for 
refuge  from  traitors.  They  took  it  for  granted  that 
James  would  be  too  terrified  to  say  what  the  real  state 
of  the  case  was,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  mistake  could  be  detected  in  any  other  way. 
Once  within  the  Towei',  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  at 
their  feet  They  would  compel  the  King  to  put  into 
their  hands  the  forts  of  Berwick,  Pljinouth,  and  Ports- 
mouth, the  castles  of  Dover  and  Arundel,  and  any  other 
places  which  they  might  think  fit  to  ask  for.  He  was  to 
give  hostages  for  the  free  use  of  their  religion,  and  to 
consent  that  Catholics  should  have  equal  place,  office, 
and  estimation  with  Protestants  in  council,  at  court,  and 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  penal  laws  should  at  once 
be  abrogated. 

Watson,  intoxicated  with  the  success  whidi  his  fimcy 
pictured  to  him,  b^an  to  talk  wildly  about  *  displacing 

•  Articles  for  Grey'B  Defence,  Nov.  (15  P),  S.  P.  Dom.  W.  81. 
t  Copley's  Answer,  Aug.  1,  TiemeTB  Dodd.  App.  7.  note  3. 
X  Copley's  Dedantion,  July  16,   &  P.  Dom.  u.  6^  Tierney's  Dodd. 
App.  6.  note  1, 
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Privy  Councillors,  cuttJng  off  of  heads,  and  getting  the  Ch.  H- 
broad  seal  into  his  hands.'*  He  had  already  distributed  leos. 
the  chief  offices  of  state :+  Copley  was  to  be  Secre- 
tary; Markham  to  be  Earl  Marshal;  he  himself  was  to 
be  Lord  Keeper.  Even  Copley  was  unable  to  swallow 
this,  and  su^ested  that,  at  least  under  present  circum- 
stances, it  would  cause  discontent  if  a  priest  were  again 
seen  presiding  in  Chancery,  though  he  hoped  that  the 
times  would  soon  return  when  such  things  might  again 
be  possible.  Watson  refused  to  listen  to  such  an  objec- 
tion. 

If,  however,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  King  declined 
to  follow  their  directions,  he  was  to  be  treated  with  con- 
sideration, but  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  till  he  granted 
their  demands.  J  Many  noblemen  would  be  confined  with 
him,  andfixim  tame  to  time  'some  buzzes  of  fear'  might  'be 
put  into  their  heads,'  in  order  that  they  might,  in  their 
turn,  terrify  the  King.  Watson  proposed  tlmt,  if  James 
still  held  out,  he  should  be  deposed.  Copley  refused  to 
assent  to  such  a  measure,  and  this  point  seems  never  to 
have  been  settled  amongst  them.  Whilst  this  question  Copiej 
was  under  discusaion,  it  occurred  to  Copley  that  it  would  J^J^Jr^be 
be  well  to  make  use  of  the  time  during  which  the  King  King, 
would  be  in  the  Tower  to  attempt  his  conversion.  No 
doubt  he  would  readily  catch  at  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  theological  knowledge  in  a  public  disputa- 
tion. If^  as  waa  more  than  probable,  he  still  declared 
himself  unconvinced,  his  mind  might  be  influenced  by  a 
trial  of  the  respective  powers  of  exorcism  possessed  by  a 
Catholic  priest  and  a  Protestant  minister,  which  was 
sure  to  end  in  the  triumph  trf  the  former.  Watson 
objected  that  James  would  certainly  say  that  the  person 
exorcised  had  only  been  labouring  under  a  fictitious 
malady;  he  might  also  charge  the  successfiil  exorcist 
with  witchcraft,  or  even  reftise  to  be  present  at  all  at 
such  a  trial.  Copley  answered  that  in  that  case  they 
might  fidl  l»ck  upon  the  old  method  of  deciding  quarrels, 
by  trial  by  battie.     Watson  doubted  whether  it  would 

•  Copley't  ConfMMon,  July  14,  'Hemey'B  Dodd.  Am.  4. 
,      t  Wntioii'a  CoDfeemon,  Atu,  10,  Tierner's  Dodd.  App.  46. 
t  Cople/i  Aufwer,  Aug.  1,  Tiernefa  Dodd.  App.  /.  note  S. 
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^^?:_  ^  possible  to  find  a  champion.     Upon  thia,   Copley 
1603.      offered  himself  to  undertake  the  combat,  '  provided  that 
it  might  be  without  scandal  to  the  Catholic  Church,  upon 
the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  contrary  of  all 
duellums;  and  I  choose  the  weapons,  not  doubting  but 
my  wife  who  by  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  is  indi- 
viduaUy  interested  in  my  person,  would  (for  being  a 
Catholic,  and  the  cause  so  much  Grod's)    quit  at   my 
request  such  her  interest  for  a  time,  and  also  much  less 
doubting  but  to  find  amongst  the  host  of  heaven  that 
blessed  Queen,  his  Majesty's  mother,  at  my  elbow  in  that 
hour ! ' 
Change  of      Odc  evening,  Markham  came  in  with  the  news  that 
0*a«-        the   King  intended  to  leave  Greenwich  on  the  24th. 
They  would  therefore  be  compeUed  to  alter  their  plMis. 
He  was  to  sleep  at  Hanworth  on  his  way  to  Windsor. 
Markham  said  that  a  body  of  men  might  easily  seize 
him  there,  if  they  took  '  every  man  his  pistol,  or  case  of 
piatols.'      Copley  asked  where  either  the  men  or  the 
pistols  were  to  be  found.     Markham  was  struck  dumb 
by  the  inquiry,  muttered  something  about  another  plan, 
and  left  the  room. 
June  14.        ^°  *^^  24th,  Watson's  lodgings  were  crowded  with 
The  plot     CathoUcs  who  had  come  up  from  the  country  to  join  in 
presenting  the  petition.    But  their  numbers  were  fiur  too 
small  to  carry  out  the  design  which  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  r^Uy  had  in  view,  and  the  day  passed  over 
without  a  finger  being  stirred  against  the  King.     The 
next  day  Markham  brought  them  the  unwelcome  news 
that  Grey  had  refused  to  have  any  further  communica- 
tion witn  them.     Many  hours  had  not  passed  before 
they  heard  rumours  that  the  Government  was  aware  of 
their  plot.     The  whole  party  fled  for  their  Uves,  to  be 
taken  one  by  one  in  the  course  of  the  following  weeks. 
So  utterly  fiitUe  did  the  whole  matter  appear  even  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  that  Copley  and  Markham 
decided  upon  putting  themselves  at  me  disposal  of  the 
Jesuits,  thinking  that  they  alone  had  heads  clear  enough 
to  conceive  any  effectual  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  tne 
oppressed  Cathohcs. 
CcMwm'i       By  means  of  the  examinations  of  the  prisoners,  the 
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GoTemment  came  upon  the  traces  of  another  conspiracy^    Ch.  ii. 
in  which  both  Cobham  and  Raleigh  were  apparently  "leoa 
implicated.     As  soon  as  CecU  knew  that  Brooke  was 
involved  in  Watson's  plot,  he  naturally  suspected  that 
his  brother  was  acquainted  with  it  also.     In  order  to 
obtun  information  against  Cobham,  Raleigh  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Council  at  Wiodsor.     There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Cobham  had  more  than  a  general 
knowledge  of  Watson's  doings,  and  of  this  Raleigh  was 
unable  to  speak.     Shortly  after  this  examination,  how- 
ever,  Raleigh  wrote  to  Cecil,  infonning  him  that  he 
believed  that  Cobham  had  dealings  with  Arranberg,  the 
ambassador  who  had  lately  come  over  from  the  Arch- 
duke, and  that  he  carried  on  his  communications  by  Cobhim 
means  of  an  Antwerp  merchant,  named  Renzi,   who  ^ .  ^ 
was  residing  in  London.      In  consequence  either  of  this  amned. 
letter  or  of  Brooke's  confession,  Cobham  was  arrested. 
On  the  17th  of  July,*  Raldgh  himself  became  suspected 
and  was  ccnumitted  to  the  Tower. 

The  real  truth  of  the  story,  which  came  out  by  de- 
grees, will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  completely  known. 
It  -would  be  labour  in  vain  to  buUd  upon  Cobham's 
evidence^  He  had  no  sooner  stated  a  feet  than  he 
denied  it.  The  only  point  which  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing was  the  undoubted  &ct  that  he  was  himself  a 
most  impudent  liar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  place  unplicit  confidence  in  Raleigh's  story,  for  though 
his  veracity  is  unimpeachable  by  the  evidence  of  such 
a  man  as  Cobham,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made 
statements  which  he  must  have  known  at  the  time  to  be 
untrue.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  this  difficult 
subject,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Cecil  at  least 
acted  in  perfect  good  &ith.f  There  was  enough  evi- 
dence to  make  Raleigh's  innocence  doubtful,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
times,  the  right  course  to  take  was  to  send  the  accused 
before  a  jury.     Gedl's  whole  conduct  during  this  affair 

•  Exbmet  from  the  jonnal  of  Cwnl'a  Mcrataij,  AM.  Ua.  6177. 

f  BoHiinont'B  omnion  that  he  nctad  through  paiidon  ii  often  quoted  tgunst 
luin^bnt  the  FVench  uibuudot  had  bad  too  man^  diplomatic  confliotawitli 
Cecal  to  judge  him  fairlj. 
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CH.n.  was  that  of  a  man  who  looked  upon  Raleigh,  indeed, 
1603.  ^th  DO  fiieudly  eye,  and  who  believed  t^t  he  was 
probably  guilty,  but  who  was  desirous  that  he  should 
have  every  chance  of  proving  his  innocence.* 
Bviaenee  The  evidence  upon  which  the  Privy  Council  acted 
^^  was  obtained  from  various  sources.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  a  general  impression  among  the  participators 
in  Watson's  plot,  which  they  had  derived  from  Brooke's 
information,  that  both  Cobham  and  Raleigh  were  en- 
gaged in  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the 
King,  apparently  with  the  object  of  placing  Arabella 
Stuart  upon  the  throne.  It  was  also  said  that  Cobham 
had  talked  of  Irilling  the  '  King  and  his  cubs.'  This 
latter  statement  was  afterwards  denied  by  Brooke 
on  the  scaffold.  He  had,  however,  undoubtedly  men- 
tioned it  to  Watson.  The  discrepancy  may  eiUier  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  did  so  wiui  the  view 
of  driving  Watson  more  deeply  into  the  plot,  or,  as  is 
more  likdy,  that  he  denied  the  story  on  the  scaffold, 

*  Iff.  Tvtler,  in  his  Lifi  of  Baldgk  (Appendix  F.^  endeavonred  to  prore 
that  the  whole  conepincj  wu  a  trii±  ^  up^  by  CeciL  He  first  quoted  the 
long  letter  of  Lord  llenrr  Howard,  printed  in  Raleigh'a  Works  (_Tiii.  766), 
as  eTideoce  that  about  l602,  Howud  wrote  to  Cecil  a  letter  containing  '  an 
outliiie  of  the  plan  afterwards  put  in  execution,  for  the  destmation  of  Cob- 
ham and  Raleish,  bj  entrapping  them  in  a  charge  of  treason.'  Mr.  Tytler 
acknowledged  Uiat  it  was  not  certain  that  it  was  written  lo  Cecil  at  all.  But 
even  tnpposing  that  it  whh,  i^ch  is  periiaps  the  most  probable  explanation, 
it  is  uniiur  to  infer  that  Cecil  partook  in  Howard's  methods  of  attacking  the 
common  rivalfi  of  the  two  men.  It  is  stiU  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  that 
the  letter  in  qneation  contains  no  scheme  such  as  was  discovwed  in  it  bj  Mr. 
l^er.  It  is  plain,  m>on  reading-  the  complete  passages  from  which  he  haa 
made  extracts,  that  Howard  did  not  propose  to  entrap  Raleigh  and  Cobham. 
in  a  charge  of  treason,  but  to  lead  them  to  take  part  in  difficult  bu^ness, 
where  thej  would  be  auce  to  make  mistakes,  which  mi^ht  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  their  defects  to  the  Queen.  This  is  misetable  enough, 
but  it  is  not  bo  bad  as  the  other  recommeDdation  would  have  been,  nor  is 
there  anr  warrant  for  supposing  that  even  this  met  with  Cecil's  approbation. 
Mr,  Iter's  second  proof  was  founded  on  a  letter  of  Cooke's,  written  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1603,  in  which  he  says  the  following  woids :  'But 
above  all  pve  me  leave  to  conjure  your  Lordship  to  deal  directly  with  me, 
what  I  am  to  expect  after  so  many  promises  received,  snd  so  much  con- 
formity and  accepted  service  penormed  on  my  part  to  jou.*  From  tliis  he 
inferred  that  Cecil  had  used  Brooke  to  act  as  a  spy,  and  had  abandoned  him. 
Isitlikeljthat  if  this  had  been  the  case  Brooke  would  not  have  usedstiODger 
*  expressions,  or  QaX  Cedl  would  have  daT«d  to  send  him  to  the  block,  knoiw- 

ing  that  he  hod  it  in  his  power  to  expose  the  in&my  of  such  oraidDct  F 
BK>oke  may  vei;  vrell  have  rendraed  serrioea  in  past  daja  to  Oaoil  and 
received  proniiaes  of  fovour  in  letum. 
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in  Inopea  of  benefiting   his  brother.      Whatever  this    Ch.  n. 
coDSpuacy  may  have  been,  the  priests  knew  nothin?  of     1003, 
ita  particulars.    Brooke,  however,  distinctly  stated  that  cobham 
bis  brother  had,  before  Aremberg's  arrival,  entered  into  <*t»ip  «h« 
communication  with  him,  and  had  offered  to  help  in  ^^ 

Epocuring  the  peace  which  his  master  had  so  much  at  ^ 
eart,  if  he  would  place  at  his  disposal  a  smn  of  five  or  ^' 
six  hundred  thousuid  crowns,  wluch  he  would  employ 
in  gmning  the  services  of  different  discontented  per- 
sons.* A  portion  of  this  money  was  certainly  offered  to 
Raleigh,  though,  according  to  his  own  account,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  immediately  refused  it.t 
Aremberg  promised  to  send  the  money  to  Cobham,  and 
requested  to  know  how  it  was  to  be  transmitted,  and 
in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  distributed. 

On   Aremberg's  arrival,   Cobham  sought  him  out. 
Whether  his   designs    had  been  ah*eady  formed,    or 
whether  they  grew  in  his  mind  after  conversation  with  5lff"ft_ 
the  ambassador,  is  uncertain.    At  all  events,  he  seems  AnbeU« 
at  this  time  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  assisting  ^"H^ 
Arabella  to  the  crown,  and  of  course  also  of  seeing  ^thmie. 
Cecil  and  the  Howards  beneath  his  feet.     He  commis- 
sioned his  brother  to  engage  her  to  write  to  the  Infimta, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of  Spain,  in  hopes  of 
indncing  them  to  support  her  title.  J 

In  spit«  of  Brooke's  refiisal,  he  continued  to  negotiate 
with  Aremberg,  either  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to 
countenance  this  scheme,  or  in  hopes  of  obtaining  money 
which  might  be  employed  to  distribute  amongst  per- 
sons who  would  nse  their  influence  in  procuring  the 
peace  of  which  the  King  of  Spain  was  so  desirous.  He 
even  offered  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Spain  in  order  to 
indace  the  King  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 

As  these  projects  were  gradually  disclosed,  the  sus- 
|Hciona  against  Raleigh  became  stronger  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Government.  It  was  known  that 
he  had  too  good  reasons  to  be  discontented.  He  had 
been  persuaded  or  compelled  to  resign  his  Wardenship 

•  Brooke's  ConbiricHi,  Joly  Id,  &  P.  Ztom.  ii.  64. 

t  Raleigli'B  F.iMninfttion,  Ang.  13,  Jardine'B  Grim.  "Drialt,  L  136. 

X  Cooke's  ConfMUco,  fnl;  19,  8.  P.  Dom.  u.  64. 
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Ce.  n.  of  the  Stannaries,  and  his  patent  of  ■wine  licenses*  had 
i6oa.  been  suspended,  and  might  possibly  be  cancelled  as 
Ti.i.i„>.  a  monopoly.  Durham  House,  which  he  had  held  for 
twenty  years,  had  been  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  lawyers  who  were  consulted  having 
given  an  opinion  in  the  Bishop's  &vour,  Raleigh  had  been 
ordered  with  unseemly  haste  to  leave  the  house.f  Alto- 
gether, he  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  income,  and 
such  a  Joss  was  certainly  not  likely  to  put  a  man  in 
good  humour  with  the  Government  which  had  treated 
h'm  80  harshly.J  At  the  same  time,  it  was  well  known 
that  he  was  Cobham's  greatest  if  not  his  only  friend,  and 
that  they  had  for  some  years  been  engaged  together  in 
political  schemes.  Was  it  probable,  it  might  be  argued, 
thft  a  man  liLe  Oobham,  mio  had  informed  his  brother 
df  part,  at  least,  of  his  design,  should  have  kept  his 
conscant  companion  in  ignorance  ?  This  reasoning  had 
induced  Cecil  to  send  for  Ualeigh  at  Windsor.  It  must 
h  ve  received  additional  weight  as  soon  as  the  Government 
heard  tha^  aTter  Raleigh  had  left  them,  he  wrote  a  let^r 
'o  Cobham,  assuring  him  that  he  had  *  cleared  him  of  all,' 
and  accompanied  it  with  a  message  that  one  witness  (by 
which  he  probably  meant  Brooke)  could  not  condemn 
him.§  It  was  uDdou'utedly  suspicious.  It  was  just  such 
a  message  as  would  have  been  sent  by  one  accomplice  to 
another,  in  order  to  procure  his  silence.  Cobhin  too, 
when  the  letter  was  shown  him  which  Raleigh  had 
written  denouncing  his  intercourae  with  Arwnberg, 
broke  out  uito  a  passion,  and  declared  thai;  all  that  he 
had  dore  had  been  done  at  Raleio;h'8  instigation.  His 
evideyce,  however,  was  invalidated  by  the  feet  that  he 
afterwards  retracted  it  on  his  way  from  hia  examination, 
it  was  said,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  stair  foot. 

'  The  Tuie  liceneoB  were  finally  declared  to  be  no  moaopolv,  bat  Rtledgh 
IiaTing  lost  them  b;  his  attainder,  they  were  granted  to  the  Lord  Admial, 
the  Stxl  of  Nottdng'hAin. 

f  Egerjm  Fapen,  Camd.  Soc.  376. 

i  See  Appendix  ii.  to  voL  ii,  Nos.  S  and  4 

{  lUIei^h  on  his  tr'al  det<ied  Bending-  this  measage.  BatEeTinia,  who  -wm 
the  n-.a-'-BD-rer,  declared  that  he  had  carried  it,  thus  corrobcatins  Cohhun'e 
6Tide<  ce.  A  man  who  'endeavoured  still  to  transfer  aU  ftom  hia  masisr  to 
hinurU,'  was  not  likel;  to  hftve  invented  thii.— Woad  tg  Cecil,  Sept  2, 1003, 
&  P.  J>om.  iiL  fiS. 
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Raleigh's  health  suffered  extremely  during  his  impri-  Ca.  n. 
sonment;  in  all  probability  from  mental  rather  than  from  ^g^g 
physical  causes.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  his  arrest,  ^^  ^. 
nls  spirits  had  become  so  depressed  that  he  allowed  tempted 
himself  to  make  an  inefiectual  attempt  at  self-destruc-  """'^*" 
tion. 

The  letter  in  which  he  took,  as  he  supposed,  a&rewell 
of  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  compositions  in  the 
English  language.  He  could  not  bear,  he  said,  to  leave 
a  dishonoured  name  to  her  and  to  his  son,  and  he  had 
determined  not  to  Hve,  in  order  to  spare  them  from  the 
shame.  He  begged  her  not  to  remain  a  widow ;  let  her 
marry,  not  to  please  herself,  but  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
tection for  her  child.  For  himself  he  was  '  left  of  all 
men,'  though  he  had  '  done  good  to  many.'  All  his 
good  actions  were  forgotten,  all  his  errors  were  brought 
up  against  him  with  the  very  worst  interpretation.  All 
his  'services,  hazards,  and  expenses  for  his  country,' 
hia  '  plantings,  discoveries,  fights,  counsels,  and  whatso- 
ever else '  he  had  done,  were  covered  over  by  the  malice 
of  Ms  enemies.  He  was  now  called  '  traitor  by  the  word 
of  an  unworthy  Totm,'  who  had  *  procMmed  him'  to  be 
a  partaker  of  his  vain  imaffinations,  notwithstanding  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  nad  '  approved  the  contrary.' 
'Woe,  woe,  woe,'  he  cries,  '  be  unto  him  by  whose  false- 
hood we  are  lost  I  He  hath  separated  us  asunder;  he 
hath  slain  my  honour,  my  fortune ;  he  hath  robbed  thee 
of  thy  husband,  thy  child  of  his  fether,  and  me  of  you 
both.  O  God!  thou  dost  know  my  wrongs;  know  then 
thou,  my  wife  and  child ;  know  then  thou,  my  Lord  and 
King,  that  I  ever  thought  them  too  honest  to  betray, 
and  too  good  to  conspire  against.  But,  my  wife,  for^ve 
thou  all,  as  I  do;  live  humble,  for  thou  hast  but  a  time 
also.  God  forgive. my  Lord  Harry,*  for  he  was  my 
heavy  enemy.  And  for  my  Lord  Cecil,  I  thought  he 
would  never  forsEike  me  in  extremity ;  I  woxdd  not  have 
done  it  him,  God  knows.'  He  then  goes  on  to  assure 
his  wife  that  he  does  not  die  in  despair  of  God's  mercies. 
God  had  not  left  him,  nor  Satan  tempted  him.     He 

*  Cwtainlr,  I  dunk,  Howaid.    Hr.  Browei  tliiiika  Coblutm. 
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Ca.n.    knew  it  was  forbidden  to  men  to  destroy  themBelves,  but 
1608.     he  trusted  that  that  had  reference  only  to  those  who 
made  away  with  themselves  in  despair. 

'  The  mercy  of  God,'  he  continues,  *  is  immeasurable, 
the  cogitations  of  men  comprehend  it  not.  In  the  Lord 
I  have  ever  trusted,  and  I  know  that  my  Kedeemer 
live^;  fej  is  it  &om  me  to  be  tempted  with  Satan;  I  am 
only  tempted  with  sorrow,  whose  sharp  teeth  devour 
my  heart.  0  God,  thou  art  goodness  itself!  thou  canst 
not  be  but  ^>od  to  me.  0  God,  thou  art  mercy  itself! 
thou  canst  not  be  but  merciful  to  me.'  He  then  speaks 
of  the  property  he  has  to  leave  and  of  his  debts.  But 
his  mind  cannot  dwell  on  such  matters.  '  Oh  intoler- 
able infamy ! '  he  agMn  cries  out, '  0  God,  I  cannot  resist 
these  thoughts;  I  cannot  live  to  think  how  I  am  derided, 
to  thiiJt  of  the  expectation  of  my  enemies,  the  scoms  I 
shall  receive,  the  cruel  words  of  the  lawyers,  the  infe- 
mous  taimts  and  deepites,  to  be  made  a  wonder  and  a 
spectacle !  O  death  f  hasten  thee  unto  me,  that  thou 
mayest  destroy  the  memory  of  these  and  lay  me  up  in 
dark  forgetfiilness.  The  Lord  knows  my  sorrow  to  part 
from  thee  and  my  poor  child;  but  part  I  must,  by 
enemies  and  inj  uries,  part  with  shiime  and  triumph  of  my 
detractors;  and  therefore  be  contented  with  uiis  work 
of  God,  and  forget  me  in  all  things  but  thine  own 
honour,  and  the  love  of  mine.  I  bless  my  poor  child, 
and  let  him  know  hb  father  was  no  traitor.  Be  bold  of 
my  innocence,  for  God,  to  whom  T  offer  life  and  soul, 
knows  it.  And  whosoever  thOu  choose  again  after  me, 
let  him  be  but  thy  poUtic  husband ;  but  let  my  son  be  thy 
beloved,  for  he  is  part  of  me,  and  I  live  in  him,  and  the 
difference  is  but  m  the  number,  and  not  in  the  kind. 
And  the  Lord  for  ever  keep  thee  and  them,  and  give 
thee  comfort  in  both  worlds  I '  * 

Fortunately  for  himself^  Raleigh's  attempt  to  fly  from 
the  evils  before  >iiTn  fejled.  He  was  to  me  after  long 
years  of  sorrow  nobly  home ;  but  he  was  to  die  no 
coward's  death. 

*  Kaleigh  to  his  wife.  Printed  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  his  Appendix  to  Gciod- 
nuu'i  Court  of  King  Jatntt  I.,  ii.  93.  Who  is  the  daughter  mentioned  in  thie 
letter?  AppaienUyanatuivlchild.  DoeaauronelmawwhatlMcameof her!' 
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During  the  remainder  of  his  imprisoDment  he  was  Ch.  n. 
several  tames  exflmined,  but  his  answers  have  not  been  iq^q 
preserved,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fragments, 
in  cme  of  which  he  acknowledged  that  Cobham  had 
offered  him  10,000  crowns  with  a  view  to  engage  his 
services  in  furthering  the  peace,  but  added  that  he  had 
pfissed  the  proposal  hj  with  a  joke,  thinking  that  it  had 
not  been  eeriously  made. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Taken  to 
Tower  to  be  conducted  to  Winchester,  where  the  trial  ^'''**'*' 
was  to  take  place,  in  order  that  the  persons  who  attended 
the  courta  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  plague  which 
was  raging  in  London. 

He  pasood  through  the  streets  amidst  the  execrations 
of  the  London  mob.  So  ereat  was  their  fury  that 
Waad,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  charge  of 
him,  hardly  expected  that  he  would  escape  out  of  the  ' 
city  alive.  On  the  17th  he  was  placed  at  the  bM-, 
upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  before  Commissioners 
specially  appointed,  amongst  whom  Cecil  and  Chief 
Justice  Popham  took  the  most  prominent  parts.* 

The  prosecution  was   conducted   by  the   Attorney-  Thetnii. 
General,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  a  harsn  rudeness  which 
was  remarkable  even  in  that  age,  and  which  in  the 
eonrse  of  the  proceedings  c^ed  down  upon  him,  much 
to  his  own  astonishment,  the  remonstrances  of  Cecil. 

A  century  later  Raleigh  might  well  have  smiled  at  the  Tb« 
evidence  which  was  brought  against  him.     As  it  was,  he  ^"^'^  "'r 
could  have  had  but  little  hope  under  what,  in  a  letter  ^gumd. 
which  he  had  written  to  some  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,f 
he  well  termed  *  the  cruelty  of  the  law  of  England.'     In 
our  own  days  every  one  who  takes  part  in  a  criminal 
trial  is   thoroughly  impressed  with   the   truth  of  the 
iriffyiin,  that  eveiy  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent  imtil 
he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.     Even  the  counsel  for  the 

*  A  ttoij  occim  in  the  Obttrvaliotu  on  Sandertmi't  Hutory,  which  had 
ietai  freqaentl;  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  i^ay,  not  being  Buffideatlj 
mbwrvient,  were    changed  oremio'ht.      To  this  Sanderson  replied  in   an 


mbsement,  were  changed  orBmlo'ht.  To  this  Sanderson  rephed  in  an 
Jiuwer  to  a  ScurrSotia  PamphlM,f.8,  that  'it  is  a  scandal  upon  the  proceed- 
■    ■ *    ■■  we  of 

111. 
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ing«  to  Mtj  that  the  intended  juiy  was  cbima«d  ovaraight,  ii 
^ddlesex,  and  otdered  long  before  to  attend  at  Winchester, 
t  LettattoNottinghftinmdotherLord»iiiCayley'»J^f«i/Jgfiyft,ii.  11. 
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Ch.  n.  prosecution  frequently  seeks  to  gain  a  reputation  for  feir- 
1303,  ness  by  reminding  the  jury  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
maxim.  The  judge  repeats  it,  if  necessary,  when  he 
sums  up  the  evidence.  The  able  counsel,  whom  the 
prisoner  is  at  liberty  to  select  at  his  own  discretion, 
takes  good  care  that  it  is  not  forgotten.  Every  man 
in  the  jury-box  has  been  brought  up  in  a  political 
atmosphere  where  this  maxim  is  counted  as  an  axiom, 
and  he  knows  that^  if  he  should  forget  his  duty,  a  free 
press  h  ready  to  trumpet  his  delinquencies  into  eveiy 
comer  of  the  kingdom. 

How  different  was  the  course  of  a  criminal  trial  in  the 
first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century !  It  was  not  that 
either  the  judges  or  the  juries  of  that  age  were  inclined 
to  barter  their  consciences  for  bribes,  or  servilely  to 
commit  injustice  with  their  eyes  open  fi^^m  a  fear  of 
consequences  to  themselves.  But  they  had  been  trained 
under  a  system  which  completely  i^iored  the  principle 
with  which  we  are  so  fimuliar.  Tacitly,  at  least,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  held  to  be  guilty  until  he  could 
prove  his  innocence.  No  counsel  waa  allowed  to  speak 
on  his  behalf,  and  unless  his  unpractised  mind  could, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  refiite  charges  which  had  been 
skilfully  prepared  at  leisure,  the  unavoidable  verdict  was 
sure  to  be  given  agtdnst  him.  Such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding waa  bad  enough  in  ordinary  trials;  but  when 
folitical  questions  were  involved  the  case  was  far  worse, 
n  our  own  times  the  difficulUf  is  to  procure  a  verdict 
of  guilty  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  flaw  in  the 
evidence  ag^nst  a  prisoner.  When  Raleigh  appeared  at 
the  bar,  the  difficulty  was  to  procure  an  acquittal  unless 
the  defence  amounted  to  positive  proof  of  innocence. 
CfiMge  b  The  causes  which  led  to  this  state  of  things  are  not 
fAmor  difficult  to  comprehend.  We  Uve  in  days  when,  happily, 
imMon.  it  has  become  idmost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  treason 
which  should  really  shake  the  country.  Consequently, 
a  prisoner  accused  of  this  crime  is  in  our  eyes,  at  the 
most,  a  misguided  person  who  has  been  guDty  of  exciting 
a  riot  of  unusual  proportions.  We  cannot  work  our 
minds  up  to  be  afraid  of  hint,  and  fear,  &r  more  than 
ignorance,  is  the  parent  of  cruelty.     The  experience  of 
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the  Mxteenth  century  had  told  the  other  way.  For  Ch.  n. 
more  than  a  hundred  yeara  the  Crown  had  been  the  leos. 
sheet-anchor  of  the  consntution.  Treason,  consequently, 
was  not  regarded  simply  as  an  act  directed  agamst  the 
Govenunent.  It  was  rather  an  act  of  consummate 
wickedness  which  dmed  at  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  A 
man  who  was  even  suspected  of  a  crime  the  object  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  armies  of  Spain  upon  the  free 
soil  of  England  could  never  meet  with  sympathy,  and 
could  hardly  hope  for  the  barest  justJee.  The  feelings 
of  men  were  the  more  irresistible  when  the  most  learned 
judge  upon  the  bench  knew  little  more  of  the  laws  of 
evidence  and  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  than  the 
meanest  peasant  in  the  land. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  forms  of  procedure  to  Sr»t«m 
which  the  prevalent  feelings  gave  rise  oiuv  served  to  ^a^' 
aggravate  tne  evil.  The  examination  of  the  prisoners 
was  conducted  in  private.  Such  a  system  was  admirably 
adapted  for  procuring  the  conviction  of  a  guilty  person 
who  was  not  likely  to  persist  in  denying  his  crime, 
whilst  his  confederates  might  be  telling  their  own  story 
against  him;  each  in  his  own  way.  But  it  by  no  means 
(horded  equal  chances  of  escape  to  the  innocent  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  meeting  his  accuser  fece  to  &ce,  or  of 
subjecting  him  to  a  cross-examination,  and  who,  if  he 
were  accused  of  a  State  crime,  would  find  in  the 
examiners  men  who  were  by  their  very  position  incapable 
of  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  affair.  In  point  of 
&ct,  these  prehminary  investigations  formed  the  real 
trial.  If  the  accused  could  satisfy  the  Privy  Council  of 
his  innocence,  he  would  at  once  be  set  at  liberty.  If  he 
fejied  in  this,  he  would  be  brought  before  a  court  from 
which  there  was  scarcely  a  hope  of  escape.  Extracts 
from  his  own  depositions  and  from  those  of  others  would 
be  read  before  him,  supported  by  the  arguments  of  the 
first  lawyers  of  the  day,  who  did  not  disdan  to  bring 
,  against  mm  the  basest  insinuations,  which  he  had  at  the 
moment  no  means  of  rebutting.  The  evil  was  still  more 
iocreaaed  by  the  want  of  any  real  responsibility  in  any  of 
the  parties  coucemed.  When  the  previous  depositions 
formed  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
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Cg-P-  a  jury  would  be  likely  to  attach  eonsiderable  weigbt  to 
leos.  the  mere  feet  that  the  priBoner  had  been  CMnmitted  for 
trial.  They  would  naturally  feel  a  diffidence  in  setting 
their  untried  judgmenta  against  the  conclusions  which 
had  been  formed  by  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
conduct  investigations  of  this  kind,  and  who  might  be 
supposed,  even  if  the  evidence  appeared  to  be  weak,  to 
have  kept  back  proofs  which  for  tne  good  of  the  public 
service  it  was  unadvisable  to  publish.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Privy  Councillors  would  view  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  light.  They  would  see  in  their  inquiries 
nothing  more  than  a  prelimmary  investigation,  and  would 
throw  upon  the  jury  the  responsibility  which,  in  theory, 
they  were  bound  to  feel.*  Under  these  circumstances, 
tri^  by  jury  ceased  to  be  a  safeguard  against  injustice. 
In  a  conjuncture  when  the  nation  and  its  rulers  are 
equally  hurried  away  by  passion,  or  have  become  equally 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  the  system  loses 
its  efficacy  for  good, 
nieiswof  With  such  prospects  before  him,  Raleigh  took  his 
place  at  the  bflr.f  If  the  feeling  of  the  time  with 
respect  to  persons  chained  with  political  offences  was 
likely  to  lead  to  injustice,  the  law  of  high  treason,  as  it 
had  been  handed  down  from  older  times,  was  such  as  to 
^ve  fiill  scope  for  that  injustice.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
crimes,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had 
actually  taken  part  in  the  criminal  action  of  which  he 
was  accused.  In  cases  of  treason  it  was  sufficient  if  tmy 
one  person  had  committed  an  overt  act,  all  others  to 
whom  the  treason  had  been  confided,  and  who  had 
consented  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  although 
they  might  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in  taiy  treason- 
able action,  were  held  to  be  as  much  guilty  as  the  man 
would  have  been  who  actually  led  an  army  against  the 
King. 

From  this  state  of  the  law  arose  the  great  difficulty 
which  must  have  been  felt  by  every  prisoner  who  had 

*  'AlwOTB,' wrote  GeeQ  of  Boleigb,  '  he  shall  be  left  to  the  Uw,  vliich  ia 
thenshtsUmenBieborDto.'— CeciltoWiuvood,  Oct  3,  1603,  WinvAlS. 

t  Tna  Bcconnt  here  given  is  haied  upon  the  leport  u  given  in  Judine's 
On$n.  TVinfa. 
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to  defend  himself  when  charged  with  treason,  in  which  Ch.  ll. 
he  had  not  himself  ttien  an  active  share.  If  he  had  i^^g 
ever  listened  to  the  words  of  a  traitor,  it  woidd  not  be 
enough  for  him  to  prove  that  he  had  not  done  anything 
which  was  treasonable.  He  could  only  hope  for  an 
acquittal,  if  he  could  show  that  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
the  time  when  he  heard  the  treasonable  proposal  was  the 
opposite  of  that  which  would  certainly  be  ascribed  to 
Mm  by  everyone  who  took  part  in  the  trial.  And  even 
if  by  some  extraordinary  cnance  he  was  able  to  show 
that  he  had  only  concealed  the  treason  without  consent- 
ing to  it,  he  was  still  liable  to  the  harsh  penalties  which 
the  law  inflicted  upon  misprision  of  treason. 

After  some  preliminary  proceedings,  the  charges  coke 
against  the  prisoner  were  brought  forward  by  Coke,  °?*j"'''" 
with  his  usual  violence,  and  with  his  no  less  usual 
carelessness  as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
he  based  his  assertions.  He  charged  Raleigh  with 
entering  upon  a  treason  which  was  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  priests,  although  he  was  unable  to  point 
out  what  that  connection  was.  He  had  not  gone  far  before 
he  lost  his  temper.  Raleigh  having  calmly  asserted  his 
innocence,  and  having  offered  to  confess  the  whole  of  the 
indictment  if  a  siiigle  charge  could  be  proved  out  of  the 
Toanj  that  had  been  brought  ag^st  him,  he  dared,  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  whose  life-long  antagonism  to 
Spain  was  notorious  to  every  EngHshman,  to  accuse  him 
with  being  a  monster  with  an  English  &ce,  but  a  Spanish 
heart ;  and  with  having  plotted  with  Cobham  to  bring 
about  the  substitution  of  Arabella  for  the  King  by  the 
help  of  a  Spanish  invasion.  One  night,  he  said,  shortly 
af)%r  Aremberg's  arrival,  Raleigh  was  supping  with 
Cobham;  and  after  supper  Cobham  went  with  Renzi 
to  visit  the  Ambassador.  It  was  then  arranged  that 
Cobham  should  go  into  Spain,  and  that  he  was  to  return 
by  way  of  Jersey,  where  he  was  to  consult  with  Raleigh 
as  to  the  best  means  of  making  use  of  the  money  which  he 
hoped  to  procure  from  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Attorney- 
General  proceeded  to  argue  in  fevour  of  the  probability 
of  this  story,  from  Raleigh's  known  intimacy  with  Cob- 
ham, from  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  say  that  he 
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had  cleared  him  in  all  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  as 
"  well  as  from  the  message  which  he  had  sent  to  remind 
him  that  one  witness  could  not  condemn  him.  This 
message  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  Cobham's 
retractation  of  his  accusation.  Coke  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  an  attempt  which  Cobham  had  made  to  ante- 
^te  a  letter  in  order  to  disprove  the  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  him  of  purposing  to  go  abroad 
with  treasonable  intentions,  and  asserted,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof^  that  '  this  contrivance  came  out  of 
Kaleigh's  devilish  and  machiavellian  policy.'  Upon 
Raleigh's  quietly  denying  the  inferences,  Coke  broke  out 
again :  '  All  that  he  did,'  he  said,  '  was  by  thy  instiga- 
tion, thou  viper ;  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor !  I  will 
prove  thee  the  rankest  traitor  in  all  England.'  Raleigh 
again  protested  his  innocence,  and  after  the  Chief  Justice 
had  interposed  to  restore  the  order  which  had  been  broken 
by  the  Attorney-General,  Coke  proceeded  to  adduce 
his  evidence.  The  first  document  read  was  Cobham's 
declaration  of  the  20th  of  July,  in  which,  after  having  been 
shown  Raleigh's  letter  to  Cecil  in  which  he  had  suggested 
that  Cobham's  dealings  with  Aremberg  should  be  looked 
into,  he  had  declared  that  he  '  had  never  entered  into 
these  courses  but  by  Raleigh's  instigation,'  and  had 
added  that  Raleigh  had  spoken  to  him  of  plots  and 
invasions,  though  this  charge  was  somewhat  invalidated 
hy  Cobham's  refusal  to  give  any  particular  account  of  the 
plots  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

To  this  evidence,  such  as  it  was,  Raleigh  immediately 
replied.  This,  he  said,  addressing  the  jury,  was  abso- 
lutely all  the  evidence  that  could  be  brought  against 
him.  He  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  the 
priests'  plot,  or  of  any  design  to  set  Arabella  upon  the 
throne.  If  he  suspected  that  there  was  anything  passing 
between  Aremberg  and  Cobham,  it  was  because  ne  knew 
that  they  had  had  confidential  communication  with  one 
another  in  former  times,  and  because  one  day  he  saw 
him  go  towards  Renzi's  lodging.  He  then  appealed  to 
the  jury  to  consider  how  unlikely  it  was  that  he  should 
plot  with  such  a  man  as  Cobham.  '  I  was  not  so  bare  of 
sense,'  he  stud,  '  but  I  saw  that  if  ever  Ihe  State  was 
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strong  and  able  to  defend  itself,  it  was  now.  The  king-  Ch.  il 
dom  of  ScoUand  united,  whence  we  were  wont  to  fear  all  ^leoa 
onr  troubles;  Ireland  quieted,  where  our  forces  were 
wont  to  be  divided ;  Denmark  assured,  whom  before  we 
were  wont  to  have  in  jealousy;  the  Low  Countries,  our 
nearest  neighbours,  at  peace  with  us;  and  instead  of  a 
Lady  whom  time  had  surprised  we  had  now  an  active 
King,  a  law&l  successor  to  the  crown,  who  was  able  to 
attend  to  his  own  business.  I  was  not  such  a  madman 
as  to  make  myself  in  this  time  a  Kobin  Hood,  a  Wat 
Tyler,  or  a  Jack  Cade.  I  knew  also  the  state  of  Spain 
well;  his  weakness  and  poorness  and  humbleness  at  this 
time.  I  knew  that  he  was  discouraged  and  dishonoured. 
I  knew  that  six  times  we  had  repulsed  his  forces,  thrice 
in  Ireland,  thrice  at  sea,  and  once  at  Cadiz  on  his  own 
coast.  Thrice  had  I  served  agiunst  him  myself  at  sea, 
wherein  for  my  country's  sake  I  had  expended  of  my 
own  properties  £4,000.  I  knew  that  where  before>time 
he  was  wont  to  have  forty  great  sails  at  the  least  in  his 
ports,  now  he  hath  not  past  six  or  seven ;  and  for  sending 
to  his  Indies  he  was  dnven  to  hire  strange  vessels — a 
Aing  contrary  to  tbe  institutions  of  bis  proud  ancestors, 
who  straitly  forbad,  in  case  of  any  necessity,  that  the 
Kings  of  Spmn  should  make  their  case  known  to  strangers, 
I  knew  that  of  five  and  twenty  millions  he  had  from  his 
Indies,  he  had  scarce  any  left ;  nay,  I  knew  his  poorness 
at  this  time  to  be  such  that  the  Jesuits,  his  imps,  were 
^  to  beg  at  the  church  doors ;  his  pride  so  abated,  as, 
notwithstanding  his  former  high  terms,  he  was  glad  to 
congratulate  the  King,  my  master,  on  his  accession,  and 
now  Cometh  creeping  unto  him  for  peace.'  Raleigh  con- 
cluded by  asserting  that  it  was  improbable  either  uiat  the 
King  of  Spain  should  be  ready  to  trust  large  sums  of 
mwiey  on  Cobham's  bare  word,  or  that  a  man  of  Cob- 
liam's  wealth  should  risk  it  by  entering  into  treason. 
But,  however  that  might  be,  be  protested  that  he  was 
clear  of  all  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  agunst  the 

King.  QaeMioD 

ijler  some  fiirtber  argument  on  the  value  of  Cobham's  ^ctiity 
evidence,  the  prisoner  appealed  to  the  Court  against  ?';™duc. 
the  course  which  was  adopted  by  the  prosecution,  and  Iri^'JI^ 
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Ch-  II-  demanded  that  at  least  two  witnesses  should  be  produced 
1603.  in  open  court.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  Chief  Justice 
laid  down  the  law  as  it  was  then  universally  understood 
in  Westminster  Hall.*  Two  statutes^  of  Edward  VI. 
had,  indeed,  expnissly  declared  that  no  man  could  be 
convicted  of  treason  except  by  the  evidence  of  two 
witnesses,  who,  if  living  at  the  tune  of  the  arraignment, 
were  to  be  produced  in  court.  Kaleigh  urged  that  a  later 
statute  of  Philip  and  Maty|  held  the  same  doctrine. 
Popham  answered  that  he  iisd  omitted  the  important 
words  which  limited  its  operation  to  certain  treasons 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Act.  By  another  section  of 
the  same  statute  it  was  '  enacted  that  all  trials  hereafter 
to  be  .  .  .  awarded  ...  for  any  treason  shall  be  had  and 
used  only  according  to  the  due  order  of  the  Common 
Laws  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwise.'  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  legislature  intended  that  this  section 
should  be  interpreted  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  whole- 
some practice  of  requiring  two  witnesses  in  cases  of 
treason.  At  a  later  period  a  different  interpretation 
was  affixed  to  it  by  the  common  consent  of  all  lawyers, 
who  have  now,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  unanimously 
held  that  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  not  repealed  by 
the  subsequent  Act.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  aU  lawyers,  with  equal  unanimity,  held 
the  contrary  opinion.  In  1556  the  Judges  had  met  to 
consult  on  me  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  had  decided  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  statute  which  had  then  been 
recently  passed,  they  were  bound  to  fidl  back  upon  the 
old  custom,  by  which  they  were  to  be  content  with  one 
accuser,  who  need  not  be  produced  in  court.  This 
doctrine  had  been  repeatedly  put  in  practice,  and  no 
remonstrance  had  proceeded  from  any  quarter,  excepting 
from  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  suffered  from  its 
injustice. 
Coke  pro-  This  objection  having  "been  thus  overruled.  Coke 
p^i.'''*     proceeded  to  bring  forward  what  further  evidence  he 

•  See  Mr.  Jkidine's  lemariu,  Otm.  THab,  i.  filS,  and  Reere's  Sitt.  of 
Bng.  Law,  ir.  496-606. 
t  1  Ed.  VI.  cap.  12,  and  6  Ed.  VT.  cwp.  11. 
t  1  &  2  Philip  and  Muy,  c^.  10. 
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had  it  in  his  power  to  produce.  A  letter  of  Cobham's  Oh-  ii- 
wafl  read,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  before  Arem-  i«03. 
berg's  arrival  he  had  written  to  him  for  money,  and  had 
received  a  promise  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  As,  however,  this  appeared  to  be  intended  only 
to  assist  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  Coke 
was  obliged  to  go&rther  in  order  to  prove  that  there  had 
ever  been  any  overt;  act  of  treason  at  all.  For  Cobham, 
remembering  that  the  evidence  which  he  gave  against 
Raleigh  mi^t  possibly  be  turned  against  himself,  had, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  general  statement,  which 
was  made  in  the  heat  of  passion,  that  Raleigh  had  spoken 
to  him  of  *  plots  and  invasions,'  always  asserted  that  his 
dealings  with  Aremberg  had  reference  solely  to  the  nego- 
tiations. The  Attorney-General  was  therefore  forced  to 
content  himself  with  bringing  forward  Watson's  evidence, 
such  as  it  was,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  heard  from 
Brooke  that  his  brother  and  Raleigh  were  wholly  of  the 
Spanish  faction. 

The  confession  which  Raleigh  had  made  as  to  Cob-  luieigh'* 
ham's  offer  was  also  read,  and  Keymis's  exanunation  was  JS^"  " 

niuced,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  private  interview  which  ae«ion 
taken  place  between  Cobham  and  Raleigh  at  the  Wipro. 
time  when  me  former  was  receiving  letters  from  Arem-  cwtog*- 
berg.     To  this  Raleigh  made  no  reply,  but  he  stated 
that  Cobham's  offer  of  the  ten  thousand  crowns  had  been 
made  previously  to  Aremberg's  arrival  in  England.     He 
added  that  he  reftised  to  have  anj^thing  to  do  with  it. 
This  took  place,  he  smd,  as  be  and  Cobham  were  at 
dinner.     Cobham  also  proposed  to  offer  money  to  Cecil 
and  to  Mar,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  better  '  make 
no  such  offer  to  them,  for,  by  God,  they  would  hate  him 
if  he  did  offer  it.'     Raleigh  concluded  by  ag«n  pressing  A»fc*»g»iTi 
to  be  allowed  to  be  brought  face  to  fece  with  his  accuser.  ?^f^°"" 
He  foimd  an  unexpected  support  in  Cecil,  who,  with  with  Cob- 
an  evident  desire  that  Raleigh's  wish  might  be  granted,  ''""^ 
pressed  the  judges  to  declare  how  the  law  stood^    They 
all  answered  that  it  could  not  be  allowed^    '  There  must 
not,'  said  Popham,  *  be  such  a  gap  opened  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  King  as  would  be  if  we  should  grant  you 
this.  .  .  •     You  plead  hard  for  yourself,  but  the  laws 
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Ch.  ir.    plead  as  hard  for  the  King.  .  .  .     The  accuser  having 

lOOS.      firat  confessed  against  himself  voluntarily,  and  so  charged 

another  person,  ne  may  from  iavour  or  fear  retract  what 

formerly  he  hath  said,  and  the  jury  may  by  that  means 

be  inveigled.' 

Kejmit'a        After  somc  iurther  evidence  of  no  great  value  had 

^^j^     been  produced,  Keymis's  deposition  was  read,  in  which 

lUleigh.     he  confessed  that  he  had  -carried  a  letter  and  a  message 

from  Raleigh  to  Cobham  when  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and 

that  he  had  told  him  that  one  witness  could  not  condemn 

a  man.     Upon  hearing  this  deposition  read,  Raleigh  took 

the  unfortunate  step  ^  boldly  denying  that  he  had  ever 

sent  the  message,  or  written  the  letter.     Keymis  was 

not  the  man  to  have  invented  the  story,  and  this  imlucky 

fidsehood  of  Raleigh's  must  have  induced  those  who  were 

present  to  give  less  weight  to  his  protestations  than  they 

would  otherwise  have  (wne. 

Once  more  Raleigh  besought  the  court  to  allow  the 

Sroduction  of  Cobham,  and,  in  spite  of  Howard's 
eclaration  that  his  request  could  not  be  granted,  Cecil 
once  more  supported  him  by  asking  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings might  not  be  a<y^oumed  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  could  be  known.  The  judges  coldly  answered 
that  it  could  not  be  done. 

The  evidence  which  still  remained  was  most  irrelevant. 
A  pilot,  named  Dyer,  was  brought  into  court,  who  swore 
that  when  he  was  at  Lisbon  he  had  been  told  by  a 
Portuguese  that  the  King  would  never  be  crowned,  as 
Don  Cobham  and  Don  Raleigh  would  cut  his  throat 
first. 

According  to  our  ideas  the  case  had  thoroughly  broken 
down.  Not  only  had  there  been  no  evidence  that  Raleigh 
had  ever  heard  of  Cobham's  purpose  of  employing  the 
Spanish  money  in  support  of  Arabella's  claim,  but  there 
had  been  none  to  show  that  Cobham  himself  had  ever 
formed  such  a  design.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  on  the  latter  point  the  Government  were  not  in  posses- 
sion of  more  satisfectory  evidence  than  they  were  able  to 
produce  in  court.  They  had  in  their  hands  letters  of 
Aremberg  in  which  he  had  distinctly  promised  help  to 
Cobham,  and  had  not  objected,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
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him,  to  request  the  Spaniah  Government  to  retard  the    OH.n. 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  to  reinforce  their  fleet.*  leos." 

Raleigh  then  addressed  the  juiy,  begg^g  them  not  to 
condemn  him  on  such  evidence  as  that  which  they  had  just 
heard.  Serjeant  Phelips  said  that  the  question  lay  between 
the  veracity  of  Raleigh  and  Cobham.  It  was  Kaleigh's 
business  to  disprove  the  accusation,  which  he  had  fuled 
to  do.  Raleigh  replied,  truly  enough,  that  Cobham  had 
disproved  his  own  asseiidons  by  disavowing  them. 

Oofce  was  proceeding  to  sum  up  the  evidence  when  Bakirii  de- 
Raleigh  interrupted  him,  and  asked  that,  as  he  was  JUJ"^^* 
"  pleading  for  his  life,  he  might  be  aUowed  to  have  the  last 
word.  The  Attorney-General  was  treating  this  as  mere 
insolence,  when  he  was  checked  by  Cecil.  Coke,  unused 
to  be  compelled  to  respect  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner,  *  sat 
down  in  a  chafe,'  and  was  only  induced  to  proceed  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  Commissioners. 

After  going  over  the  depositions  which  had  been  read,  CoUimb'* 
he  produced  a  letter  which  had  been  written  only  the  ^^c^- 
day  before  by  Cobham  to  the  Commissioners.  '  I  have  ■ 
thought  fit,'  the  wretched  man  had  written,  *  in  duty  to 
my  Sovereign,  and  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  to  set 
tms  down  for  your  Lordships,  wherein  I  protest  upon 
my  soul  to  write  nothing  but  what  is  true,  for  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  my  present  condition,  and  now  to  disBemble 
with  God  is  no  time.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  four  nights 

*  ThefollowingextTBctftxan  thedeqtatehof  thefVench  AmbsBudor  teema 
to  prore  the  reality  of  Cobhun'g  intrigue  for  setting  up  ArsbellA : — '  Or  est^il 
on  en  icelle,'  i.e.  bis  deposition,  '  ledit  Cobliun  a  reconnu  d'bvoii  ouvert  sod 
onseia  au  Comte  d'Aremberg  qui  eatoit  de  persuader  Madame  Arbelle 
■ius^  qn'il  ee  publie  et  appert  par  la  lettte  qu'il  lui  eacrivit  iBquelle  ladite 
dame  mit  deslora  entte  lea  moms  du  Roi,  qu'il  a  demands  audit  Comto  la 
aomme  do  600,000  eacua  pour  en  donner  une  partie  aux  malcouteoB  de  m 
Koj«timo  a  fin  de  lea  esmouvoir  a  le  lebeller  et  ea  eDToyer  im  autre  en 
Eeoaao  et  IrUnde,  qu'il  s'est  olfert  d'escrire  luimeme  au  R«i  d'Espagne 
a  fin  qu'il  retardaat  la  negotiation  de  la  paix  et  renforcaet  son  arm^  de  mer 
attendant  que  eelon  le  conaeil  qu'il  avoit  pris  il  p6t  feignaot  d'aller  a  Spa 
etmierer  avec  I'arcluduc,  et  dela  passer  en  Eepagne  pour  donner  plna  oe 
■euret^  de  aa  foi  et  de  son  credit,  que  sur  toutes  cea  cboses  ledit  Comt« 
I'aTOtt  non  seulement  eacoutd  mais  confort^,  discourant,  et  s'enquirant  avec 
lui  dea  mojena  de  les  foire  reusair ;  qu'il  lui  avoit  comma  donn^  parols  da 
600,000  escua,  et  ce  par  deui  lettrea  lesquellea  je  acai  £tra  [dana  P]  lea  mains 
dn  Roi,  et  que  pour  le  retardement  da  la  negotiation  de  la  paix,  et  de. 
I'armde  de  mer,  il  en  donneroit  avia  au  platot  en  Eapague.' — Beaumont  to  Ibe 
KingofFnyice,^XaOS.    -Kpy's  M3. 12^  foL  677  b. 
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Ch-H.  before  my  coming  from  the  Tower,  caused  a  letter 
1603.  inclosed  in  an  apple  to  be  thrown  in  at  my  chamber 
window,  desiring  me  to  set  down  under  my  hand  and 
send  him  an  acknowledgment  that  I  had  wronged  him, 
and  renouncing  what  I  had  formerly  accused  him  of. 
His  first  letter  I  made  no  answer  to.  The  next  day  he 
wrote  me  another,  praying  me  for  God's  sake,  if  I  pitied 
him,  his  wife  and  children,  that  I  would  answer  him  iff 
the  points  he  set  down,  infonning  me  that  the  judges  had 
met  at  Mr.  Attorney's  house,  and  putting  me  in  hope 
that  the  proceedings  agwnst  me  would  be  stwed.  Upon 
this  I  wrote  him  a  letter  as  he  desired.  I  since  have 
thought  how  he  went  about  only  to  clear  himself  by 
betraying  me.  Whereupon  1  have  resolved  to  set  down 
the  trum,  and  under  my  hand  to  retract  what  he 
cunningly  got  from  me,  craving  humble  pardon  of  Hia 
Majesty  and  your  Lonbhips  for  my  double-dealing. 

*  At  the  first  coming  of  Count  Aremberg,  Raleigh 
persuaded  me  to  deal  with  him,  to  get  him  a  pension  of 
£1,500  fixim  Spain  for  intelligence,  and  he  would  always 
tell  tmd  advertise  what  was  intended  by  England  against 
Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  Indies.  And  coining 
from  Greenwich  one  night  he  told  me  what  was  agreed 
between  the  King  and  the  Low  Countrymen,  l£at  I 
shoidd  impart  it  to  Count  Aremberg.  But  for  this  motion 
of  £1,500  for  intelligence  I  never  dealt  with  Count 
Aremberg.  Now,  as  by  this  may  appear  to  your  Lord- 
ships, he  hath  been  the  original  cause  of  my  ruin,  for 
but  by  his  instigation  I  had  never  dealt  with  Count 
Aremberg.  So  also  hath  he  been  the  only  cause  of  my 
discontentment,  I  never  coining  from  the  court,  but  still 
he  filled  me  with  new  causes  of  discontentment.  To 
conclude :  in  his  last  letter  he  advised  me  that  I  should 
not  be  overtaken  by  confessing  to  any  preacher,  as  the 
Earl  of  Essex  did,  for  the  King  would  better  allow  my 
constant  denial  than  any  accusing  any  other  person, 
which  would  but  add  matter  to  my  former  ofl'ence.' 
luieigh  Never  did  any  man  appear  more   bewildered   than 

prodacca    Raleigh  when  he  heard  this  letter  read.     As  soon  as  he 
luur^      could  recover  himself,  he  drew  another  letter  from  his 
pocket.     This  was  the  one  which  had  been  written  in 
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the  Tower  by  Cobham  in  reply  to  tbe  urgent  request    Cn.  n. 
wluch  had  been  conveyed  to  his  cell  by  means  of  the      luoa 
apple  thrown  in  at  the  window.      In  spite  of  Coke's 
objections  it  was  read,  at  Cecil's  request,  to  the  following 
effect: — 

*  Now  that  the  airai^unent  draws  near,  not  knowing 
wbicb  should  be  first,  1  or  you,  to  clear  my  conscience, 
satisfy  the  world  with  truth,  and  free  myself  from  the 
ety  of  blood,  I  protest  upon  my  soul,  and  before  God 
and  His  angels,  I  never  had  conference  with  you  in  any 
treason,  nor  was  ever  moved  by  you  to  the  things  I 
heretofore  accused  you  of,  and,  for  anything  I  know, 
you  are  as  innocent  and  as  clear  from  any  treasons 
against  the  King  as  is  any  subject  living.  'Therefore  I 
wash  my  hands,  and  pronounce  with  Daniel,*  *'Puru8 
sum  a  sanguine  hujus,"  and  God  so  deal  with  me,  and 
have  mercy  upon  my  soul  as  this  is  true.' 

Raleigh  -was  however  brought  to  confess,  that  although  Tho  pen- 
it  was  untrue  that  he  had  moved  Cobham  to  procure  """^ 
him  a  pension,  yet  he  could  not  deny  that  Cobham  had 
mentioned  it  to  him.  This  confession,  coming  after  his 
denial  made  at  Windsor  of  having  known  anything  of 
any  plot  between  Cobham  and  Aremberg,  and  his  subse- 
quent letter  in  wiiich  he  based  his  suspicions  of  Cobham 
simply  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  interview  with  Kenzi, 
was  calculated  to  do  considerable  damage  to  his  cause. 
If  Cobham  was  proved  by  his  own  woids  to  be  a  liar  of 
consummate  impudence,  it  was  also  evident  that  Raleigh 
had,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  been  telling  the  whole 
truth.  The  juiy  therefore,  after  a  short  consultation  of  ^*  ''"• 
fifteen  minutes,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronoimced  by  Popham,  who  probably 
thought  he  was  standing  on  a  ground  of  moral  supe- 
riority in  inveighing  against  the  atheistical  and  profene 
opinions  which  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
believed  Raleigh  to  have  entertained. 

If  we  once  admit  the  principle,  upon  which  the  jury  QnMdonof 
tacitly  acted,  that  it  was  the  prisoner's  business  to  prove  ^^^ 
himself  to  be  innocent,  the  whole  trial  resolves  itself 
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Ch.  n.  into  a  question  of  character.  Difficult  as  it  is  for  us  to 
1603.  acknowledge  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  with  the  jury, 
Kaleigh's  character  for  veracity  stood  aa  low  as  Cob- 
ham's.  That  this  was  unjust  to  Raleigh  we  know  full 
well.  We  have  opportunities  of  knowing  what  he  really 
was  which  very  few  of  his  contemporaries  enjoyed.  The 
courtiers  and  statesmen  with  whom  he  mingled  knew 
only  his  worst  side,  and  their  evil  report  was  exagge- 
rated by  rumour  as  it  spread  over  the  land. 

With  unerring  judgment  posterity  has  reversed  the 
verdict  of  the  Winchester  jury.  That  Raleigh  was 
innocent  of  the  foul  crime  of  which,  he  was  accused 
needs  no  proof  to  those  who  know  how  deeply  hatred 
to  Spain  had  sunk  into  his  heroic  soul.  Still,  however, 
Probibia  there  is  something  that  needs  explanation.  Raleigh  .was 
tSl'tniifl  evidently  not  anxious  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  It  ia 
ttcu.  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  knew 
more  of  Cobham'a  plMis  than  he  chose  to  avow.  That 
he  even  heard  of  the  scheme  of  placing  Arabella  upon 
the  throne,  or  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  may  be  doubted. 
Brooke's  testimony  of  what  his  brother  said  is  worthless ; 
and  Cobham,  at  least  toll  after  his  own  conviction,*  never 
directly  charged  him  with  it.  The  most  that  he  said 
was  that  Raleigh  had  spoken  to  him  of  plots  and  inva- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  acknowledged  by  all 
that  he  had  offered  Raleigh  bribes  to  engage  in  forward- 
ing the  peace.  The  story  which  was  told  by  Raleigh 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  rejected  the  offer  has  the 
appearance  of  truth.  But  is  it  certain  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  more  than  he  liked  to  say  of  Cobham'a 
further  intercourae  with  Aremberg?  Was  it  only  on 
the  two  occasions  on  which  money  was  offered  that 
Raleigh  heard  anything  of  the  secret  with  which  the 
whole  mind  of  his  companion  was  filled?  It  was  from 
Raleigh's  presence  that  Cobham  went  with  Renzi  to 
Aremberg'a  lodging.  On  another  occasion  Raleigh  was 
'  below  in  the  hdl  with  Lord  Cobham  when  Renzi 
delivered  a  letter  from  Aremberg,'  and  afterwards  '  the 
Lord    Cobham  took   Sir  Walter  Raleigh  up  into  his 

*  He  did  Uien.    Cobhsm's  Confewion,  Nor.  22,  &  P.  Dom.  h.  91. 
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chamber  with  hJTn  in  private.'  Is  it  to  be  beheved  that  Ch.  ll. 
they  went  there  in  order  to  converse  on  indifferent  iao3~ 
subjects?  We  can  well  imagine  that  Raleigh,  though 
he  would  himself  take  no  part  in  the  folly,  would  feel 
a  kind  of  pleasure,  in  the  temper  in  which  he  was,  in 
hearing  Cobham  babble  of  his  schemes.  What  was  the 
Government  to  him  that  he  should  play  the  spy  for 
them?  James  had  deserted  the  great  cause;  let  him 
guard  himself  against  treason  if  he  could.  As  for  this 
absurd  plan  of  Cobham'a,  it  would  come  to  nothing, 
and  it  must  come  to  nothing  without  his  going  cap  in 
hand  to  Cecil  to  tell  tales  of  the  only  man  of  rank  who 
had  remained  &ithful  to  him.  Raleigh  caimot  have 
been  in  a  gentle  humour  on  that  night  when  he  came 
home  fiom  Greenwich,  after  seeing  his  rival  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sweets  of  power.  '  If  it  is  to  come  to  this,' 
we  can  fancy  his  saying  to  Cobham  on  his  return,  '  one 
might  as  well  be  a  pensioner  of  Spain  at  once,'  or  even, 
'  After  all,  an  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  would  not  be 
worse  than  an  invasitm  of  Scots.'*  Of  course  this  is 
mere  guess-work,  but  it  is  a  guess  which  would  suf- 
ficientty  account  for  all  that  followed.  He  suddenly  is 
called  before  the  Council,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
denies  all  knowledge  of  Cobham's  proceedings.  Then, 
after  he  has  gone  away,  he  reflects  that  sooner  or  later 
what  had  happened  must  come  to  light,  and  he  knows 
that  he  has  1^  no  real  pui;  in  the  treason.  He  writes 
the  letter  to  Cecil,  and  Cobham  is  arrested  and  lodged  in 
the  Tower.  Upon  this  he  remembers  what  the  English 
law  is,  making  a  man  an  offender  for  a  thought,  fer  more 
for  a  word,  and  instinctively  tiuuing  to  the  one  object 
of  stopping  Cobham's  mouth,  he  sends  Keymis  to 
him  to  do  what  he  can.  Alas  I  he  had  forgotten  that 
Cobham  might  see  the  letter  which  had  been  written  to 
Cecil.  Cobham  does  see  it,  bursts  into  a  rage,  and 
accuses  Raleigh  of  things  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed.  There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  deny  all, 
to  state  boldly  that  Keymis  had  bed  as  well  as  Cobham, 

*  It  will  be  remembered,  Uiat  Mr,  Kingslej  has  BOggested  »  rimilar 
explaoatitHi  iat  anothm  difficult  passage  in  Raleigh's  hiatoiy. — MinxUamtt, 
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Ch.  H.    to  hide  as  long  &s  possible  the  second  offer  of  a  pension, 

lcoi~  **  declare  that  he  had  never  committed  a  venial  error, 

lest  those  accursed  lawyers  should  torture  it  into  the 

fo^Ie8t  crime.     Raleigh  vras  indeed  innocent  of  that 

of  which  he  was  charged,  but  he  had  been  guilty  of  two 

faults,  of  which  the  judges  took  no  cognizance ;  he  had 

chosen  a  fool  for  bis  fiiend,  and  he  had  not  seen  that  the 

time  had  come  when  he  must  cast  him  off  if  he  would 

preserve  his  own  honour. 

impre*-  ^  Raleigh's  trial  is  remarkable  for  the  distinct  enun- 

sion  apon    ciation  by  the  judges  of  the  harsh  principles  which  were 

U^ipeeta-  ^^^^  j^  rcpute  amongst  lawyers,  it  is  equally  worthy  of 

memory,  as  giving  the  first  signal  of  the  re-action  which 

from  that  moment  steadily  set  in  in  fevour  of  the  rights 

of  individuals   against  the  State.     Many  a  man,  who 

came  to  gloat  over  the  conviction  of  a  tr^tor,  went  away 

prepared  to   sympathise   with   the    prisoner  who    had 

defended  himself  so  well  against  the  brutal  invectives 

of  Coke. 

Tri«i  of  Two  days  before  this  trial,  Brooke,  Markham,  Copley, 

iha  other    ^j,^  another  confederate  named  Brooksby,  with  the  two 

priests   Watson  and   Clarke,   were   convicted   of   high 

treason.     Before  the  end  of  the  week  Cobham  and  Grey 

were  also  convicted  before  a  court  composed  of  thirty-one 

peers,  in  which  the  Chancellor  presided  as  Lord  Steward.* 

Execution        Ten  days  later  the  two  priests  were  executed,  and  in 

ofWauoD,  a  week's  time  they  were  followed  by  Brooke,  who  died 

Brookt""    declaring  that  all  that  he  had  said  was  true,  with  the 

exception  of  the  charge  which  he  had  brought  against 

his  brother  of  wishing  that  the  fox  and  his  cubs  were 

taken  away.f 

Reptieve         With  respect  to  the  other  prisoners,  the  King  refused 

of  the        to  listen  to  any  requests  made  to  him,  either  by  those 

t^^'    ^^*^  vrere  desirous  to  save  them,  or  by  others  who  were 

anxious  that  they  should  be  executed.     At  last,  after 

some  consideration,  he  determined  to  take  a  course  by 

which  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  what  then- 

*  CailetoD  to  CbBmberUii),  Not.  27 :  Cecil  to  P&nr,  Dec.  1,  Qjurt  «md 
Tim«,  of  Jame,  I.  i.U,  17. 

t  Cvleton  to  ChuuberlaiD,  Dae.  11,  Cowi  and  Timet  of  Jamei  I.  i  27. 
Cecil  to  Winwood,  Dec  12,  Wime.  ii.  10. 
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last  confessioBS  were,  without  putting  imy  of  them  to  _5^lJ^' 
death.  Warrantswere  accordingly  issued  for  the  execution  lawi. 
of  CobhMO,  Grey,  and  Markham  on  the  10th  of  December. 
The  Bishop  of  Chichester  was  appointed  to  attend  upon 
Oobham,  and  the  Bishop  of  ^Winchester  upon  Raleigh, 
in  hopes  of  extracting  a  confession  at  least  £rom  one  of 
them.  Both  adhered  to  their  former  statements.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  three  were  brought  out  for 
execution  one  aft«r  the  other,  but  after  each  had  made 
his  declaration,  he  was  sent  down  from  the  scaffold,  in 

fursaance  of  an  order  which  arriTed  from  the  King. 
Iven  when  in  instant  expectation  of  death  Oobh^ 
persisted  in  his  assertion  of  Raleigh's  guilt.*  At  last 
they  were  ail  told  that  the  King  had  countermanded  the 
execution,  and  had  granted  them  their  lives.  Raleigh, 
whose  execution  had  been  fixed  for  a  later  day,  was 
also  informed  that  he  was  reprieved.  With  Grey  and 
Oobham  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Markham, 
Copley,  and  Brooksby  were  ordered  to  quit  the  king- 
dom.*!"  Raleigh's  personal  property,  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  me  attainder,  was  restored  to  him.  J  Of  the 
manor  of  Sherborne,  all  that  fell  into  the  King's  bands 
Tww  the  interest  which  Raleigh  retained  in  it  during  his 
life,  as  he  had  executed  a  conveyance  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  he  assigned  the  estate  to 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  hia  wife  and  child,  though 
reserving  the  profits  to  himself  during  his  own  life. 
This  life-interest  was  granted  by  James  to  two  persons 
nominated  by  himself,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  Lady  Raleigh  and  her  8on.§ 

A  few  days  before  the  discovery  of  Watson's  con-  tiwKj^s 
apiracy  James  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  on  the  Becuunr)' 
mode  in  which  he  would  deal  with  the  Recusants.**  ^"<^ 

*  As  he  ihowed  no  cow&rdice  on  the  tcafibld,  it  hiu  often  been  iupposed 
tbat  he  knew  he  was  not  to  die  j  on  the  other  h&nd,  the  explanation  I  hare 
adopted  aeema  more  characteriBtic  of  Jamea. 

f  Alaikliam  took  service  in  the  Archduke's  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
acted  as  a  spy  for  the  English  Qovemment. 

t  Orant  to  Shelbury  and  Smith,  Feb.  14,  1604.  Rumer's  Ftedera,  lyi.  660. 

$  Qrant  to  Brett  and  Hall,  Jul^  30,  1604,  S.  P.  I)ocqiut. 

**  He  communicated  hisuitentioni  toRomy  (Koany  totheEiugof  IVance, 
June  ^'  Earn.  Boy.  W.  370).  Rosny  kept  them  for  Heory'a  private  ear. 
How  loD^  the  order  for  remitting  the  finea  had  been  given,  is  uncertain. 
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Cb.!!.  He  had  Bhown,  by  the  appomtment  of  Lord  Hemy 
160S,  Howard  to  a  seat  in  the  Council,  that  he  did  not 
intend  that  any  difference  in  religious  opinion  should 
be  a  bar  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  State.-  In  his 
own  language,  LoiS  Henry  was  the  t^ne  duck  by 
which  he  hoped  to  catch  many  wUd  ones.  Even  for 
those  who  renised  to  be  enticed  into  outward  conformity 
something  was  to  be  done.  The  £20  fines  were  to 
cease  at  once.*  With  those  Recusants  whose  lands  had 
been  seized  there  was  more  ditiiculty,  as  the  lessees  had 
a  claim  upon  the  property.  How  this  difficulty  was 
overcome  we  do  not  know.  We  only  know  that  nomi- 
nally the  land  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lessees,  and 
that  only  a  very  few  of  them  were  required  to  pay  their 
rents.  It  Is  not  impossible  that  in  most  instances  the 
lessees  were  friends  of  the  owners,  and  thai,  they  would 
willingly  restore  the  land  to  the  rightful  proprietors,  if  they 
were  not  themselves  required  to  pay  the  money.  Where 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  King  would  continue  to  demand 
the  rent  from  the  occupier  of  the  land,  as  there  would 
be  no  advantage  to  the  owner  in  his  acting  otherwise. 
Btan-  The  discovery  of  the  plot  alarmed  the  King  exceed- 

DM^t'i  ad-  ingiy^  He  told  Beaumont,  the  resident  French  Am- 
bassador,f  that  he  had  been  kind  to  the  Catholics,  and 
had  admitted  them  to  court,  and  even  to  his  Council. 
In  spite  of  the  remission  of  the  fines,  they  had  sought 
his  life.  Beaumont  told  him  that  the  conspirators  were 
exceptions  amongst  a  generally  loyal  body  ;  and  that  if 
liberty  of  conscience  were  not  allowed,  he  would  hardly 
be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  similar  plots.  James  said  that  he 
would  thiuK  the  matter  over.  About  the  middle  of  July 
the  principal  Catholics  were  called  before  the  Council, 
and  mformed  that  as  long  as  they  continued  to  behave 
as  loyal  subjects  the  fines  would  not  be  exacted.^ 

*  The  particulan  of  the  ivcuBaucj  fines  can  b«  accumtely  obtained  from 
the  Receipt  Books  of  the  Exchequer. 

t  Beaumont  to  the  King  of  France,  Jul;  ^  1603,  Kings  MS.  123,  fd.  327h. 

t  Pelilipn  Ajxilogelkal.  The  Instructions  to  the  Council  of  the  North 
(8.  P.  Dam.  n.  64)  is  probablj  a  mere  formal  document,  iu  which  the 
instructions  regordiDg  Ine  Recusants  are  copied  from  the  laat  document  oS 
tbe  kind.  At  all  events,  thej  do  not  seem  to  h&ve  been  put  in  force.  See 
Hutton  to  Crsnbrane,  Dec  18, 1604,  Wiaw.  ii.  40.  The  important  dauses  in 
the  tnstiuctdcau  leferrod  to  are  printed  in  Notet  and  Queries,  and  ser.  iz.  319. 
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From  the  discloaures  made  by  the  prisoners  who  had    Oh.  il. 
been  concerned  in  Watson's  plot,  James  learned  that      loos. 
the  conspiracy  which  had  just  been  detected  formed  the  pew  of 
smallest  part  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed.  •'^' 
Watson  himself  declared  that  he  was  certain  that  the  ^ 
Jesoita  had  been  engaged  in  an   undertaking   of  the 
precise  nature  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  which  was 
in   some  way  or  another  connected  with  hopes  of  a 
Spanish  invasion.     Nor  was  this  a  mere  unfounded 
assertion.      The  movements  which  Watson  had  per- 
ceived were  caused  by  the  preparations  made  by  Catesby 
and  his  Mends  to  receive  the  army  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  if  he  should  send  a  favourable  answer  to  tiieir 
petition. 

Just  at  the  time  when  James  might  well  have  felt  ^ropota 
anxious,  a  letter  arrived  from  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  the  throng 
Ambassador  at  Paris,*  in  which  he  mentioned  that  the  «i>»Nn'ic[» 
Nuncio  had  sent  him  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  received  authority  from  the  Pope  to  recall  from 
England  all  turbulent  priests,  the  Pope  having  declared 
against  their  seditious  practices.     The  Nuncio  offered 
'  that  if  there  remained  any  in  his  dominions,  priest  or 
Jesuit  or  other  Catholic,  whom  he  had  intelligence  of  for 
a  practice  in  his  State  which  could-  not  be  found  out, 
upon  advertisement  of  the  names  he  would  find  means 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  they  should  be  delivered  to  his 
justice.'*}" 

No  notice  was  at  first  taken  of  this  proposal.  In  jamw't 
November,  however,  James  determined  to  avail  himself  ■"•*"■ 
of  this  opportunity  of  avoiding  priestly  conspiracies  for 
the  fiiture,  and  prepared  a  letter,  written  nominally  to 
Parry,  but  accompanied  by  another  written  by  Cecil, 
in  which  the  Ambassador  was  directed  to  forward 
the  King's  letter  to  the  Nuncio,  though,  for  the  sake' of 
avoiding  scandal,  he  was  to  take  care  to  have  no  personal 
communication  with  him.J     Together  with  the  letter, 

•  Ang.  30,  leos.  s.  p.  n-. 

f  A  aimiW  propoMtdon  wu  made  thiough  the  Nimcio  at  Bniaseli. 
Tieraer'B  Dodd.  it.,  App.  60. 

J  Jamea  to  Pan^,  id  TiemeT's  Dodd.  ir.,  App,  66 ;  Cecil  to  Pan7, 
Nov.  6,  &  P.  i>. 
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Cg.  n.    a  copy  of  Sir  James  Lindsay's  instructions  was  sent,  in 
1003.      order  that  the  bearer,  who  had   not  yet  set  out  for 
Rome,  might  not  be  able  at  any  future  time  to  enlarge 
upon  them. 

About  the  same  time  another  deputation  of  Catholics 
waited  upon  the  Council.  They  were  probably  a&aid 
lest  their  cause  should  be  injured  by  the  detection  of 
the  late  conspiracies.  They  were  assured  that  the  King 
would  keep  nis  word,  and  that  the  fines  would  not  be 
exacted.* 

In  the  letter  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Nuncio, 
James  thanked  the  Pope  for  his  courtesy,  and  approved 
of  his  conduct  in  not  sending  a  Nuncio  to  London.  As 
to  the  CathoUcs  who  would  live  peaceably,  they  should 
be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Pope  himself  would 
be  unable  to  find  feult  with  his  proceedings.. 
1604.  On  the  13th  of  February,  Parry  wrote  to  say  that  he 

The  nego-  Jia,^  had  gn  interview  with  the  Nuncio,  and  nad  seen 
comoB  to     two  letters  which  had  been  received  fix)m  Rome.    These 
an  end.      letters,  which  were  written  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
were  considered  by  Parry  to  be  unsatisfectory.     How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  negotiation  came  to  an 
end.f 
leos.         Perhaps  an  incident  which  had  just  occurred  had 
something  to  do  with  the  temper  in  which  the  English 
Government  received  the  news  of  the  Mlure   of  this 
attempt.     In  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer  Sir 
Stanaea-B    Anthony  Standen  had  been  sent  by  James  on  a  mission 
r™^'^"     to  some  of  the  Italian  States.     His  selection  for  this 
itiij.         comparatively  unimportant  service  seems  to  have  turned 
his  head.     He  was  himself  a  Catholic,  and  was  eager  to 
distinguish  himself  by  taking  part  in  the  grand  scheme 
for  reconciling  England  to  the  See  of  Rome.     The  Pope, 
who  imagined,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  the 
Queen  was  incUned  to  change  her  creed,  not  only  made 
use  of  Standen  to  enter  into  a  clandestine  correspon- 

'  Pgl^um  Apologeticai,  p.  27.  I  may  lake  this  opportuni^of  meatiooing 
ifaat  a  letter  of  James  to  the  Bishops  among  theS.  P.,  calendared  under  the 
date  of  Sept  (F)  1603,  must  have  been  written  in  Feb.  or  March  1006. 
A  letter  aMiibed  to  Whitgift,  calendared  undei  Dec  1603,  has  been 
lemored  to  1625. 

t  PM17  to  Cecil,  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  13, 1604,  S.  P.  Fr. 
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dence  with  her,  but  actually  sent  presents  for  her  to  the  Cn.  n. . 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  who  was  directed  to  deliver  them  to  ico4. 
Standen  as  he  passed  through  that  city  on  his  return. 
Stenden  was  not  a  man  to  keep  a  secret.  He  had 
hardly  set  foot  in  England  before  his  whole  scheme  was 
known,  and  he  himself  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  James, 
who  was  always  extremely  jealous  of  being  supposed  to 
be  under  his  wife's  influence,  was,  naturally  enough, 
enraged,  and  at  once  ordered  the  presents  to  be  re- 
turned.* 

This  episode  of  Standen's  mission,  and  the  feilure  of  Prociam*. 
the  negotiation  with  the   Pope,  no  doubt  led  to  the  {,'^i,hi'n, 
unfortunate  step  which  James  almost  immediately  took.  Uw  priwu. 
On  the  22nd  of  February  a  proclamation  appeared,  com- 
manding all  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  to  leave  the 
realm   before  the  19th   of    March.      James   was   thus 
beginning  to  carry  out  the  pr(^;ramme  which  he  had 
drawn  up  in  hiB  letter  to  Cecil  before  he  left  Scotland. 
Toleration  to  the  laity,  joined  with  a  refusal  of  toleration 
to  the  clergy,  was  to  be  the  principle  of  his  action. 
How  long  would  he  be  able  to  maintam  himself  in  such 
a  course  as  this? 

And  yet  it  seemed  a  legitimate  course  enough. 
James,  in  common  with  all  the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
saw  in  the  Jesuits  and  priests  nothing  but  a  social  and 
political  evil,  which  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  sup- 
press. They  erred,  m  men  must  err  who  see  only  one 
side  of  a  great  question.  They  did  not  see  that  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  priests  alone.  In  the  eyes 
o£  the  Catholic  Imly,  the  presence  of  their  clergy  was 
positively  necessary  to  their  spiritual  well-being  and  to 
their  eternal  salvation.  The  banished  priests  would  be 
cert^n  to  slip  back  one  by  one  to  their  old  lurking- 
places,  and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  would  again  spread, 
to  be  met  once  more  by  persecution. 

Miserable  as  the  path  was  upon  which  James  was 
entering,  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  feilure  of  the 
n^;otiations  with  the  Pope.    Cecil  and  Parry,  as  is  plain 

•  Cedl  to  Psrrj,  Ju.  34  and  Fell.  14,  &  P.  Fr.  Villeroi  to  Beaumont, 
^- 1603.— JSSv'*  MS.  12^  foL  Ce9  ft. 

VOL.  I.  I  , 
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Ch.  n.  to  any  one  who  reads  their  letters,  instinctively  felt  that 
1004.  the  proposal  was  a  mistake.  No  English  sovereign  had 
a  light  to  undo  the  great  work  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of 
Elizabeth  by  entertaining  for  a  moment  the  thought  of 
bargaining  with  a  foreign  power  for  the  obedience  of  his 
subjects.  Hap|rily  the  country  was  saved  from  tiie 
momentary  error.  The  English  Government  has  made 
many  mistakes,  but  it  has  never  submitted  to  a  con- 
cordat. 
Negotia-  While  these 'shadowy  negotiations  were  meeting  with 
sEwdn*''''  ^^^  ^**  which  they  deserved,  the  Governments  of  Spwn 
and  England  were  still  fencing  with  one  another  in  meir 
preparations  for  a  peace  which  eveir  one  knew  to  be 
mevitable.  To^rards  the  end  of  Jiuy  1603,  ArOTaberg 
requested  James  to  mediate  between  his  master  and  the 
States,*  A  week  or  two  later  the  King  wrote  to  the 
States,  t«lline  them  that  he  had  given  no  answer  to 
Aremberg  titf  he  heard  from  them  whether  they  would 
join  the  treaty.-j'  This  letter  was  accompanied  by 
another  from  the  Privy  Council  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
the  English  member  of  the  Dutch  Council,  assuring 
him  that  though  the  King  was  desirous  of  treating,  he 
would  conclude  nothing  to  their  disadvantage.  If  the 
Spaniards  declined  to  admit  the  States  to  uie  negotia- 
tions, the  English  would  refuse  the  peace  altogether. 
If  the  States  refiised  his  offer  of  including  them  in  the 
treaty,  James  would  even  then  insist  upon  a  clause 
being  inserted^  assigning  a  time  within  which  they 
might  be  admitted.^  At  the  same  time  permission  was 
granted  to  Garou,  the  Ambassador  of  the  States  in 
London,  to  levy  a  regiment  in  Scotland.  The  States, 
however,  were  not  to  be  won  by  these  adi^nces.  They 
firmly  refused  to  treat  on  any  conditions  whatever.§ 
England  must  therefore  negotiate  for  itself^  if  it  was  not 
to  be  dragged  into  an  interminable  war. 

In  the   autumn  James  seems  to  have  been  less  in- 
clined to  peace  thtm  he  had  hitherto  been.     Towards 

•  BeBumoDt  to  the  King  of  France,  ^^  1603,  Ktttff't  MS.  124,  fol.  aU  a. 

t  Jamea  to  the  States,  Aug.  10, 1003,  JVmw.  ii.  1. 

t  Lordi  of  Council  to  Winwood,  Aug.  10, 1603,  Wmw.  U.  2. 

S  Winwood  to  Cecil,  Aug.  21,  S  "  "  ~     ' 
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the  end  of  September,  the  Count  of  Villa  M  ediana  arrived  Ca.ll. 
with  letters  from  the  King  of  Spain ;  but  there  was  some  1^04. 
informality  in  the  address,  aad,  above  all,,  he  brought  no 
commission  to  treat.  The  Duke  of  Frias,  the  Constable 
of  Castille,  firaa  expected  to  bring  the-necesaaiy  pow^« 
after  Ckristmas..  Meanvhile,  James  heard  that  Villa 
Mediana  was  employing  hie  time  in  opening  communi- 
cations  with  the  princi^nl  Catholics,  and  m  giving  presents 
to  the  courtiers.* 

In  the  middle  of  January  the  Constable  arrived  at  ^^"'*' 
Brussels.  He  begged  that  the  English  Commissioners  »ubiJ'' 
might  be  sent  to  treat  with  him  there,  as  he  was  labour- 
ing under  an  indisposition.'f  This  was  of  course  inad- 
missible. Spfun  had  refused  at  Boulogne  to  allow  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  occupy  an  equal 
poeition  with  her  own :  she  must  now  acknowledge  her 
defeat  by  coming  to  London  to  beg  for  peace.  Alter 
a  delay  of  nearly  four  months  the  conferences  com- 
menced, the  Constable^  having  sent  his  powers  over  to 
those  whom  he  appointed  to  treat  in  hfa  name^ 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  Commissioners  met  for  the  ^J^  **^ 
first  time.  On  the  English  side  were  the  Lord  Treasurer,  mutiwien. 
the  Lord  Buckhurst  of  Elizabeth's  reign,,  who  had  re- 
cently been  created  Earl  of  Dorset ;  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  the  Eari  of  Nottingham,  who,  as  ^  Lord  Howard 
of  Effinrfiam,  had  seen  the  Armada  fly  before  him ;  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
where  he  had  been  known  as  Lord  Montjoy ;  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  now  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Northampton;  and  last,  but  not  leasts  the 
inde&tigable  Secretary,  Lord  Cecil. 

On  the  part  of  Spain  appeared  Don  Jiian  de  Taxis, 
Coant  of  Villa  Mediuia,  whohad  been  appointed  Ordinary 
Ambassador  to  England,  and  Alessandit)  Rovida,  Senator 
of  Milan,  upon  whomwasl^d the  chiefburdenof  sust^ning 

*  BeaamoDt  totba  King  of  France,  ^^  Oct  ,^  Oct  ^'' 1603,  £«v'«  Ma 
134,  foL  471  •,  497  a,  614  ai. 

t  Bewimont  to  Qis  King  of  France,  Jui,  |^'  1604,  Kirtf'*  MS.  124, 
fid.  721b. 

t  Bewmoiit  to  th»Kiiig  of  Fnace,  Haj  -"  1604,  Kiitg't  MS.  126, 
foL232a. 
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Ch.II.  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Archduke  had 
1604.  sent  as  his  representatives  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  the 
President  Richardot,  and  the  Audiencer  Verreyfcen. 
Tb«  coo-  As  soon  as  some  merely  formal  difficulties  had  been 
fcreocM.  ggj  aside,  Rovida  opened  the  discussion  by  proposing  that 
England  should  enter  into  an  ofiwisive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Spain.*  This  proposition  having  been 
instantly  rejected,  he  then  asked  for  a  merely  defensive 
league,  or  at  least  for  a  mutual  promise  not  to  as^st 
those  who  were  in  rebellion  agmnst  the  authority  of 
either  Sovereign.  This,  of  course,  brought  forward  the 
real  question  at  issue-  Richardot  asked  Cecil  in  plain 
language  what  he  intended  to  do  about  the  States. 
Fortunately,  Cecil  had  now  gained  the  foil  support  of  his 
master,  tfames  had  already  told  Aremberg  that  he 
refosed  to  consider  the  Dutch  as  rebels.  Cecil  begged 
the  Conmiissionera  not  to  press  him  to  dispute  whether 
they  were  rebels  or  no.  However  that  might  be,  '  he 
would  boldly  affirm  that  the  contracts  which  were  made 
by  the  deceased  virtuous  and  pious  Princess  (whose 
memoiy  he  was  ever  bound  to  honour)  with  those  that 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  done  upon  very  just  and  good  cause.'  He  de- 
manded whether  Spain  would  regard  the  interruption  d 
trade  between  England  and  Holland  as  essential  to  tiiie 
peace;  and  Rovida  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

In  feet,  Cecil  knew  that  he  was  playing  a  winning 

game.     It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  States  refosed  to  be 

included  in  the  negotiations,  but  as  they  had,  he  was 

determined  that  they  should  suffer  no  loss  which  could 

possibly  be  avoided.     He  knew  how  necessary  peace  was 

for  Spain.     The  Spaniards  knew  it  too,  and  step  by  step 

they  gave  way  "before  lum. 

Poina  By  the  treaty  which,  after  six  weeks  of  negotiation, 

J?|*^'*>    was  eventually  drawn  up,  James  vaguely  promised  that 

gini  to       he  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  States  on  the 

""''*"^*    subject  of  the  'cautionary  towns,'  wherein  he  would 

*  Here  is  a  most  fiiU  uid  iDtereetiDg  report  of  these  ducUBnoiu^  of  whidi 
the  onginal  copjr,  in  Sir  T.  Edmondea  hand,  ie  unong  the  &  P.  S^. 
There  is  a  cop7  in  AM  MS.  14,033 :  I  widi  I  had  hoen  able  to  print 
it  m  the  Appendix,  1>ut  it  u  Eu  too  long;. 
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assign  a  competent  time  '  to  accept  and  receive  con- 
ditions agreeable  to  justice  and  equity  ior  a  pacification 
to  be  had  with  ^e  most  reuo^med  princes,  his  dear 
brethren,  which,  if  the  States  shall  refuse  to  accept,  His 
Majesty  from  thenceforth^  as  being  freed  from  the 
former  conventions,  wiU  determine  of  those  towns 
according  as  he  shall  judge  it  to  be  Just  and  honourable, 
whereia  the  said  princes,  his  loving  brethren,  shall  find 
that  there  shall  be  no  want  in  him  of  those  good  offices 
which  can  be  expected  fittm  a  friendly  prince.'*  With 
such  unmeaning  verbiage,  which,  as  Cecil  a  few  days 
later  told  Winwood  to  expl^  to  the  State8,f  meant 
nothing,  the  Spanish  Ckanmissioners  were  forced  to  be 
content.  The  garrisons  of  the  towns  were  to  be  con- 
sidered neutral.  No  English  ships  were  to  be  allowed 
to  canr  Dutch  goods  between  Sptun  and  Holland,];  but 
no  diplomatic  arts  could  g^n  fit>m  the  English  a  promise 
that  their  vessels  would  abstain  fi^m  carrying  Dutch 
merchandise  elsewhere.  It  was  no  less  in  vain  that  the 
Spaniards  lu^ed  that  James  should  prohibit  Englishmen 
fivm  serving  in,  the  armies  either  of  the  enemies  or  of 
the  rebellious  subjects  of  his  new  ally.  All  that  they 
could  obt^  was  a  prconise  that  the  King  would  not 
consent  to  the  levy  of  troops  for  such  purposes  in  his 
dominions.  ^His  Majesty,'  said  Cecil  in  writing  to 
Winwood,§  '  prtanised  neither  to  punish  nor  to  stay,  but 
only  that  be  will  not  consent — a  word  of  which  you 
know  the  latitude  as  well  as  I.'  Nor  was  this  a  mere 
equivocaticm,  kept  in  secret  for  future  use.  The 
Spaniards  knew  perfectiy  well  what  the  clause  was 
worth.  They  had  asked  that  the  volunteers  which  were 
now  serving  the  tStates  should  be  persuaded  to  return, 
*  which  was  thought  reasonable  by  their  lordships  to  be 
promised  to  be  done,  so  &r  forth  as  the  parties  serving 
there  would  be  induced  thereunto;  and  thereupon  the 

•  The  treaty  is  in  St/mer^  xvi.  617,  in  Lalin.  Tha  qootataona  we  tAkea 
from  aa  English  tnnalation  in  Sari.  MS.  361. 

t  Ceol  to  Winwood,  Jnue  13,  Wmai.  ii.  23.  He  pointed  out  that  Jamea 
waa  to  jadge  what  conoitiona  were  agreeable  to  justice  aod  equity. 

I  This  point  waa  not  yielded  till  the  Butch  msTchHnis  were  oooanlted^ 
Wmm.  ii.  33 ;  and  The  Merchanta'  Statement,  S.  P.  Hoi.  (undated). 

{  Cecil  to  Winwood,  Sept  4,  Wmw.  ii.  27. 
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articles  were  so  reformed  as  should  neither  import  any 
such  public  revocation,  nor  to  restrain  the  going  of 
voluntaries  thither.'  At  most,  they  were  obUged  to 
be  contented  with  the  promise  that  James  would  himself 
be  neutral,  and  would  liiraw  no  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  enlistment  forthe  Archduke's  service. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  this  treaty  upon  the  States, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  by  none  of  its  articles  were 
they  deprived  of  any  assistance  from  England,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  since  the  last  agreement  in  1698.* 
At  that  time,  Elizabeth,  considering  that  the  States  were 
able  to  defend  themselves,  stipulated  that  -they  should 
pay  the  English  soldiers  in  their  service.  This  state  of 
amdre  was  not  affected  by  the  treaty  with  Spain.  The 
only  possible  injury  which  they  could  receive  would 
arise  from  the  loss  of  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
ships;  bnt,  with  their  own  flourishing  navy,  it  was 
certain  that  this  loss  would  not  be  severely  felt.  Dis- 
satisfied as  they  undoubtedly  were  with  what  was,  in 
their  eyes,  a  desertion  of  the  common  cause,  they  could 
only  lay  their  fingers  upon  two  clauses  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  compMn.  The  first  was  one  by  which  a 
certain  small  number  of  Spanish  ships  of  war  were 
allowed  to  take  refiige  in  an  English  port  when  driven 
by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  want  of  provisions  or  repairs ; 
the  other,  ag^st  which  Cecil  had  long  stood  out,  and 
which  was  only  conceded  at  the  last  moment,  probably 
on  acoount  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  English 
traders,  bound  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  take 
measures  to  throw  open  any  ports  belon^ng  to  the 
other  which  might  be  blockaded.  It  led,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  embarrassing  negotiations  with  the 
States.  Cecil,  however,  always  maintained  tiiat  the 
clause  bound  him  to  nothing.  '  Howsoever  we  may 
"  dare  operam,"  'f  he  wrote  to  Pany,  *  by  persuasion  or 
treaty,  we  mean  not  to  keep  a  fleet  at  sea  to  make 

*  Nor  did  tbej  Iom  anjUiiiig  which  tbey  guned  hy  the  treaty  betweeo 
Fnnce  and  England  in  1603,  as  the  King  of  Pnnce  continued  to  fumiah 
the  money. 

■j-  The  partaea  ware  bound  'dare  operam'  that  the  porta  ahould  be 
opened. 
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war   upon*  the  Dutch  *  to   maintain   a  petty  trade  of    Ca.  ll. 
merchuidise.'     Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  if  ever  the      leatT 
States  shoald  be  inclmed  to  make  any  proposal  to  the 
Archduke,  James  should  be  at  liberty  to  present  it  on 
their  behalf,  and  to  support  it  in  any  negotiations  which 
might  follow. 

If  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  content  themselves,  in  Trade 
the  clauses  which  related  to  the  States,  with  ambiguities  JJJ^** 
which  would  certainly  not  be  interpreted  in  their  fovour, 
th^  &red  little  better  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  from 
the  English  Commissioners  a  renunciation  of  their 
claim  to  free  trade  with  the  Indies.  This,  indeed, 
they  steadily  refused  to  yield,  but  they  failed  in  obtain- 
ing even  the  most  indirect  acknowledgment  of  ita 
illegality.  The  English  negotiators  proposed  that  a 
proclamation  should  be  issued  forbidding  English  sub* 
jeets  from  trading  with  places  actufdly  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  <m  condition  that  Spain 
would  withdraw  all  pretensions  to  exclude  them  from 
trading  with  the  independent  natives.  They  refused, 
however,  to  bind  themselves  to  obtain  a  written  promise 
fivm  the  King  that  he  would  prohibit  his  subjects  from 
engaging  in  we  contraband  trade,  and  the  proposition 
was  rejected.  They  contented  themselves,  as  Elizabeth 
would  have  done  if  she  had  been  alive,*  with  ignoring 
the  whole  subject  in  the  treaty,  though  they  expressed 
their  opinions  strongly  enough  in  the  conference.f  Such 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  a  Glovemment  in  our  own 
days  would  be  sheer  insanity.  It  is  now  xmderstood 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  protect  unarmed 
merehant  ships  m  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  not  likely 
that,  except  on  some  very  special  service,  a  single  man- 
of-war  would  be  found  even  a  himdred  leagues  from  the 
coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  whether  the  treaty  were 

*  In  Her  itutmctioni  to  the  Conuninionera  at  Boulogne,  the  fbUowing 
ftumge  occurs: — 'If  you  catmot  poenbly  dnw  them  to  consent  to  aaj 
ttdemtion  of  trade,  that  tX  least  jou  would  yield  to  no  prejudice  of  restric- 
taon  on  that  behalf^  bat  t^i  pan  that  point  oyer.' — Witta.  i.  313. 

t  Thna  Northampton  said, '  Oar  people  was  a  warlike  natioa,  and  having 
bem  aocostoined  to  make  purchases  (i.e.  prizes)  on  the  aeaa,  would  not 
better  be  reduced  than  by  allowing  tliem  free  liberty  of  trade.' 
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signed  or  not.  The  vessels,  half  merchantman,  half 
privateer,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
m  the  American  seas,  never  thought  of  asking  for  the 
protection  of  the  navy.  They  were  perfectly  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
which  the  EngUsh  Government  had  to  consider  was, 
whether  they  should  continue  the  war  in  Europe  in 
order  to  force  the  King  of  Span  to  recognise  the  right 
of  these  adventurers  to  trade  within  certain  limits,  or 
whether  the  war  was  from  henceforth  to  be  carried  on  in 
one  hemisphere  alone.  If  Spain  insisted  that  there 
should  be  no  peace  bCT-ond  the  line,*  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  her  to  reap  the  fi^its  of  a  policy  which  before 
long  would  give  birth  to  the  Buccaneers. 

One  other  question  remwned  to  be  solved.  Cecil  had 
taken  an  early  opportunity  of  propoaing  that  English 
merchants  trading  with  Spain  should  be  free  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  Inquisition.  The  Spanah  Com- 
missioners answered  th&t  where  no  public  scandal  was 
given,  the  King  'would  be  careful  to  recommend'  that 
the  Inquisition  should  leave  tbe  belief  of  English 
merchants  imquestioned;  but  they  thought  that  tncwe 
who  openly  insulted  the  religion  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were,  would  be  justly  amenable  to  its  laws.  Cecil, 
who  -was  fully  alive  to  the  propriety  of  this  distinction, 
but  who  knew  the  iniquitous  character  of  the  laws  of 
Spain,  protested  that  there  was  no  reason  that  English- 
men '  should  be  subject  to  the  passionate  censure  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  be  so  strangely  dealt  withal  as  ordinarily 
they  had  been.'  If  these  practices  were  to  continue,  the 
Spaniards  who  fivam  time  to  time  visited  England  should 
undergo  similar  ill-treatment.  The  subject  was  then 
dropped.  When  it  was  again  taken  up,'  it  was  agreed, 
after  a  long  discussion,  that  an  article  should  be  fituned 
to  the  effect  that  '  His  Majesty's  subjects  should  not  be 
molested  by  land  or  sea  for  matter  of  conscience,  within 
the  King  of  Spain's  of  the  Archduke's  dominions,  if  they 
gave  not  occasion  of  public  scainial.'     The  nature  of 


*  i.e.  The  Une  b^ond  which  all  lands  had  been  given  bj  the  Pope  to  &» 
King  of  SpEkin. 
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public  scandiil  was  defined  by  three  secret  articlea  which  Ch.  ii. 
were  appended  to  the  treaty.*  It  was  agreed  that  no  ie04. 
(Hie  should  be  molested  for  any  act  which  he  had 
committed  before  his  arrival  in  the  country;  that  no 
one  should  be  compelled  to  enter  a  church,  but  that, 
if  he  entered  one  of  his  own  accord,  he  shoold  '  per- 
form those  duties  and  reverences  which  are  used  towards 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar;'  that  if  any  person 
should  *  see  the  boly  sacrament  coming  towards  '  him 
'in  any  street,'  he  should  *do  reverence  by  bowing'" 
his  '  knees,  or  dse  to  pass  aside  by  some  other  street,  or 
turn  into  some  house.'  It  was  also  stipulated  that  if  the 
officers  of  any  ships  lying  in  a  Spanish  harbour  did 
'  exceed  in  any  matter  herein,  the  Inquisition  proceeding 
against  them  by  office,  is  only  to  sequester  their  own 
pn^r  goods,  and  are  to  leave  free  the  ships,  and  all 
other  goods  not  belonging  to  the  offenders.' 

These  articles,  whicn  were  copied  from  a  similar  agree- 
ment wliich  had  been  made  between  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  cont^ed  all  that  the  English 
Government  was  justified  in  demanding.  Every  man 
who  avoided  giving  public  scandal  would  be  freed  from 
all  molestation. 

At  last,  ailer  the  work  had  been  done,  the  Constable  tko  treatj 
of  Castille  arrived,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  James  w"^^, 
solemnly  swore  to  observe  the  treaty.  The  peace  was 
received  by  the  population  of  the  city  in  sullen  silence. 
Hatred  to  Spain  had  entered  too  deeply  into  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  feel  any 
pleasure  in  wbat  had  been  done.  But  those  who  had 
negotiated  it  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
had  ended  an  arduous  stru^le  by  a  just  and  honourable 
peace.  In  a  few  years  the  Dutch,  left  to  themselves, 
wonld  begin  to  think  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  them 
to  follow  the  example  of  England.  No  cause  arising 
frY)m  the  general  position  of  Craitdnental  politics  made  it 
advisable  to  contmue  the  war.  The  great  tide  of  Papal 
aggression  which  threatened  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  swallow  up  the  Protestant  States  had  receded.     The 
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second  great  tide  which  was  destined  to  inundate 
Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  still  in  the 
juture.  For  the  present  there  was  a  lull,  of  which 
England  would  do  well  to  take  advantage.  After  the 
great  war  with  Spain,  as  in  later  times  after  the  great 
war  with  France,  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform 
were  the  objects  which  every  true  statesman  should  have 
kept  in  view,  if  he  wished  to  prepare  the  vessel  of  State 
to  meet  the  coming  storm. 

The  new  resident  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Count  of 
Villa  Mediana,  had  other  things  to  do  besides  fulfilling 
the  ordinary  fimctions  of  his  office.  He  came  provided 
with  gold,  to  win  over  the  ministers  of  James  to  his 
master's  service.  That  he  prevailed  upon  not  a  few  is 
an  undoubted  feet.  But  it  is  only  two  or  three  of  those 
who  accepted  his  pensions  whose  names  have  as  yet  been 
discovered.  •  That  Northampton  made  no  difficulty  in 
entering  into  a  compact  with  Spain  will  astound  no  one. 
It  is  as  little  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Suffiilk,  the  old 
sea  captain  who  had  fought  at  the  side  of  Raleigh  and 
Essex,  refused  to  contaminate  his  fingers  with  Spanish 
gold.  Lady  Suffolk,  however,  fell  an  easy  victim,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Uirough  her  Lerma  knew  as  much 
of  her  husband's  secrets  as  if  the  Earl  himself  had  been 
drawn  into  the  net.  Sir  William  Monson,  the  Admiral 
who  conunanded  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  not  only  received  a 
pension  himseUI  but  assisted  the  Ambassador  in  gaining 
others  over. 

But  that  which  is,  in  every  way,  most  difficult  of 
explanaticm  is  that  Cecil  himself  condescended  to  accept 
a  pension  of  four  thousand  crowns,  which  was  raised  to 
six  thousand  in  the  following  year.  Unluckily  we  know 
scarcely  more  than  the  bare  feet.  One  of  the  Spanish 
Amba^adors,  indeed,  who  subsequently  had  dealings 
with  him,  pronounced  him  to  be  a  venal  traitor,  who 
was  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  his 
policy  was  decidedly  and  increasmgly  anti-Spanish. 
In  the  negotiations  which  were  just  over,  he  had  been 

*  See  Appendix  ili. 
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the  steady  (^ponent  of  the  Spanish  cldms,  and,  almost  Ch.ii. 
at  the  very  moment  when  ne  was  bai^[aining  for  a  leot 
pension,  he  was  interpreting  the  treaty,  as  for  as  it  was 
possible,  in  fevour  of  the  enemies  of  Sptun.  We  know 
also  &(»i  the  evidence  of  Sir  Walter  Cope,  who,  shortly 
after  bis  death,  wrote  a  defence  of  his  chiu«cter,  at  a 
time  when  he  knew  every  sentence  would  be  scanned 
by  unfriendly  eyes,  that  he  was  not  accessible  to  ordinary 
corruption ;  and  this  statement  is  coi^rmed  by  the 
negative  evidence  of  the  silence  of  the  letter-writers  of 
the  day  on  this  score,  though  their  fetters  teem  with 
stories  of  the  bribery  which  prevailed  at  Court  as  soon 
as  power  bad  passed  into  other  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  till  the  information  which  iKfllctil^ 
is  probably  buried  in  the  archives  of  Simancas  shall  have  ^-"^Sl*^* 
been  brought  to  light,  and  until  it  is  known  not  only  nutiitt. 
what  he  received,  but  what  services  he  rendered  in 
return,  it  is  impossible  to  hazard  more  than  the  merest 
conjecture  as  to  the  motives  ^ich  indaced  him  to 
autmiit  to  the  baseness  of  accepting  such  a  pension. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  though  he  was  Conjseture 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  was  inaccessible  to  "tMtiM. ' 
ordinary  bribery,  he  was  never  r^arded  as  indifferent 
to  money.  He  had  heaped  up  a  considerable  fortune  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  although  he  iiad  not  oondescended 
to  use  any  improper  means  to  obtain  wealth.  It  is 
possible,  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  concluded,  be, 
thinking  as  he  did  that  it  was  likely  to  be  permanent, 
offered  to  do  those  services  for  the  Spanish  Goremmeut 
vdiich,  as  long  as  it  was  a  friendly  power,  he  could 
render  without  in  aity  way  betraying  the  interests  of  his 
own  country;  whilst,  with  his  very  moderate  standard 
of  morality,  he  did  not  shrink  from  accepting  a  pecuniary 
reward  for  what  he  did.  This  is  prol^ly  the  account 
of  his  relations  with  the  French  Government,  from 
which  also,  according  to  a  l^  no  means  unlikely  story, 
he  accepted  a  pension.* 

But  it  is  plain  that  even  if  this  is  the  explanation  of 

*  At  leut  NorthunptoQ  told  Sir  It.  Cutton  that  be  believed  that  this  wu 
tlie  cMe.— EzaminatioD  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Cott.  MSS.  Tit.  B.  -riiL 
foL488. 
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Ch.  II.  _  his  original  intentions,  such  a  comparatively  innocent 
1604,  connection  with  Spain  soon  extended  itself  to  something 
worse,  and  that  he  consented  to  fiirnish  the  Ambassador 
with  information  on  the  policy  and  intentions  of  the 
English  Government.  The  omy  question  is,  in  what 
spirit  he  performed  his  bargain.  We  shall  see  that  five 
years  kter,  when  the  opposition  between  the  two  Grovem- 
ments  had  become  more  decided,  he  aaked  for  an  increase 
of  his  payments,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  made 
in  large  sums  as  each  fresh  piece  of  information  was 
given.  We  shall  also  see  that  as  England  took  up  a 
position  of  almost  direct  hostility  to  Spain,  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Spanish  Ambassador  sent  home  became 
more  uid  more  coniused. 

In  order  to  explain  such  fiicts  as  these,  only  two 
suppositions  are  possible.  Cecil  may,  no  doubt,  possessing 
as  he  did  a  considerable  fortune,  have  sold  to  Spain  for 
a  few  thousand  pounds  the  secrets  which  were  quite 
as  much  his  own  aa  his  Sovereign's.  There  is  nothing 
physically  intpossible  in  the  theory ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  difficulties  wiiich  have  been  already  noticed,  there  is 
one  which  is  almost  insuperable.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
man  who  had  sold  himself  to  betray  his  master's  con- 
fidence in  this  bare&ced  manner  should  never  once  have 
attempted  to  obtain  money  by  influencing  his  master's 
actions?  Would  he  not  nave  dropped,  at  least,  some 
word  which  shewed  that  he  had  been  won  over  to  the 
interests  of  Spain  ?  And  yet  not  only  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  on  record,  but  he  was  univer^y  recognised  as 
the  minister  who,  cautiously  indeed,  and  in  no  very 
dignified  manner,  but  yet  steadily  and  successfiiUy, 
drew  England  out  of  the  entanglements  of  a  Spanish 
alliance. 

There  is  one  other  explanation,  which  would  seem 
incredible  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  shifts  to  which 
diplomacy  had  recourse  in  those  times,  but  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
May  not  Cecil  have  seen  in  the  offers  of  the  Spanish 
Government  an  opportunity  of  influencing  their  counselfi? 
There  were  many  things  which  he  could  tell  them  that 
really  happened  which  it  was  important  for  him  that 
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they  should  know  from  an  ftuthority  upon  which  they  Ch.  n. 
coiud  depend.  !£,  for  inatance,  and  this  is  a  case  which  i(]04 
really  occurred,*  James  had  n^e  up  his  mind  to  resist 
Spamsh  pretensions  in  any  quarter,  Cecil  would  wish  to 
give  the  earliest  information  to  that  Government,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  attempt  to  oppose  him  xmder 
the  supposition  that  no  real  action  was  intended  on  the 
part  of  England.  There  may  have  been,  and  there 
probably  were,  otiier  cases  in  which  he  wished  to  deceive 
them  by  &lse  infonoation,  and  he  may  have  thought 
that  he  could  do  this  better  by  his  own  mouth  than  in 
any  other  way :  he  may  have  hoped  in  his  turn,  in  the 
course  of  their  familii^T'  intercourse,  to  worm  some  in- 
formation  out  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  himself. 
With  respect  to  the  money  which  he  demanded,  he 
may  have  thought  that  fer  more  credit  was  likely  to  be 
given  him  if  be  pretended  to  serve  the  Spaniards  from 
purely  mercenary  motives,  than  if  he  presented  himself 
in  the  guise  of  a  disinterested  friend  of  Spain.  Nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  he  would  feel  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  pocketing  the  gold  of  which  he  had  thus  tricked  the 
enemy  of  Kugland. 

This,  as  has  been  said  before,  professes  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  conjecture.  If  it  is  not  accepted,  there 
seema  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  set  down  the  name  of 
Cecil  among  the  very  basest  which  have  ever  stained 
the  annals  of  this  or  of  any  other  countiy.  It  is  certain 
that  if,  being  what  he  was,  he  allowed  hunself  to  betray 
his  country  for  the  sake  of  money,  the  conduct  of 
Northampton,  who  after  all  really  believed  the  Spanish 
alliance  to  be  advantageous  to  England,  rises  at  once, 
by  comparison,  into  heroic  virtue. 

■  In  die  ftfbir  of  Clerea,  in  1610. 
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THET  HAUFTOK  CODBT    CONTBREHCB. 

Ch.  m.  The  victory  which  had  been  won  in  1588  was  no  merely 
Q^g^  national  succeBs.  It  was  ft  How  struck  on  behalf  of  the 
BnTopem  Kbeilies  of  Eur(H)ej  and  it  carried  joy  into  the  hearts  of 
^^^■-  thousands  who  by  no  means  aj^roved  of  Elizabeth's 
**•*>■  domestic  policy. 

Yhwi  of         Yet  when  Henry  VIII.  commenced  the  struggle,  in 
^OTfj        which  the  crowning  victory  was  reserved  for  his  daugh- 
ter, he  had  been  anxious  to  keep  the  enterprise  which 
he  had  undertaken  within  limits  which  would,  if  possible, 
prevent  it  Irom  assuming  more  than  a  merely  national 
significance.     Both  he  and  his  Parliament  were  desirous 
to  introduce  no  new  principles  of  belief  or  of  action,  and . 
they  imagined  that  they  would,  without  nnich  difficulty, 
be  able  to  exclude  those  doctrines  which  were  springing 
up  in  foreign  lands.     It  was  not  to  be  a  religious  move- 
ment at  ^1.     It  was  to  be  a  simple  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion  which  concerned  the  English  nation  alone,  excepting 
so  for  as  foreign  governments  might  profit  by  its  example. 
TheBPB-        The  English  Reformation  has  often  been  described 
Udi  BeToc-  ag  (^  Hoyal  Reformation.      It  may  be  more  correctly 
» l*j  Be-    designated  as    a  lay  Reformation.     In  other-  countries 
'       '—    ^\^Q  laity  acted,  but  it  was  generally  at  the  instigation 
of  some  great  and  powerful  preacher.     In  England  the 
laity  themselves  led  the  way,  whilst  those  of  the  clergy 
who,  like  Cranmer  and  Latuner,  took  part  in  the  move- 
ment, were  content  to  follow.     England  produced  no 
Luther,  no  Ctdvin,  no  Knox :  Henry  and  Elizabeth  are 
the  prominent 'characters  in  the  English  Reformation. 

In  its  earlier  stages,  in  spite  of  the  theological  training 
of  the  King,  that  Reformation  bore  the  impress  of  men 
who  were  not  deeply  immersed  in  theological  specula- 
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tion.  Wherever  alterations  were  introduced  into  the  Ca.  in. 
creed  and  practices  of  the  Church,  they  were  made,  not 
on  account  of  the  dwagreement  of  the  things  abolished 
with  any  newly-ad^ted  articles  of  feith,  but  because 
they  were,  in  the  eatimation  of  the  majority  o£  English- 
men, incoDsistent  with  common  sense,  or  0[^posed  to 
common  honesty. 

To  what  point  the  English  Keformation  wotild  have  ebqci  of 
drifted  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself,  and  if  the  kity  had  J^'lj,™-' 
attempted,  unaided  by  foreign  influences,  to  carry  the  eacw. 
work  to  its  concli^on,  it  is  useless  to  speculate.     It  is 
not  improbable  that  it  would  have  sufiered  shipwreck  in 
the  stonna  which  awaited  it  on  the  accession  of  Mary. 

Happily  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.  The  great  move- 
ment which  was  stirring  the  minds  of  men  on  the 
Continent  found  its  way  into  England,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  made  by  King  and  iWliament  to  stop  its 
progress. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  Tenden. 
become  evident  that  a  great   crisis  was  approaching.  ^^J^^^ 
It  was  not  merely  that  l£e  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  thought 
'Papacy  vaa  giving  way  before   the    consolidation  of  "j^th 
the  rising  nations  of  Europe.     It  was  the  ideal  of  the  centnrj. 
Middle  Ages  1^  which  that  ^'stem  had  been  Climated 
whi<^  had  fled.     The  asceticism  which  sought  to  win  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  by  crushing  human  nature  had  done 
its  work.     Everywhere  there   was   a  reaction   against 
overwrought  sfHntualison.     The  change  had  passed  even 
over  titose  irfio  clung  to  the  old  belief. 

All  who  have  ever  visited  Winchester  Cathedral  will 
remember  the  tombs  of  Fox  and  Gardiner,  the  two  last 
Bishc^s,  if  we  leave  the  few  years  of  Wolsey  out  of  the 
account,  who  occupied  the  see  as  Catholics.  On  each  of 
these  tombs  lies  a  skeleton  of  stone,  as  the  only  memorial 
of  the  dead  who  sleep  below.  What  fitter  emblem 
could  there  be  of  the  dying  creed  to  which  these  men 
had  attached  themselves?  They  shook,  as  it  were,  a 
skeleton  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  they  wondered 
that  the  generation  which  they  sought  to  save  would  not 
reverence  it  as  tbev  had  reverenced  the  living  death  of 
die  sainta  of  an  earner  age.. 
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Ch.  in.  Men  would  have  life.  If  epirituai  life  were  not  to  be 
Growing  found,  let  it  be  material  life.  It  seemed  as  if  the  modem 
profligarj.  -^^orld  was  to  pass  through  a  crisis  similar  to  that  which 
had  wrecked  the  earlier  civilisations  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome.  Kings  and  popes,  nobles  and  cardinals,  were 
jesting  at  the  restrmnts  to  which  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Bernwd  had  joyfully  submitted,  and  were  vying  with 
one  another  in  a  cweer  of  the  grosseat  profligacy. 
Licentiousness  enough,  it  is  true,  had  defiled  society 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  waa 
as  nothing  to  the  licentiousness  in  which  a  large  part 
of  Europe  wallowed  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  one  was  caused  by  the  outbreak 
of  untamed  animal  natures  as  yet  unsubdued,  by  which 
men  were  by  no  means  unfitted  firom  feeling,  m  their 
calmer  hours,  the  influence  of  noble  thoughts  and  pure 
emotions.  The  other  was  a  wild  dance  of  satyrs,  who 
had  cast  oif  every  tie  of  religion  and  momlity,  and  whose 
lips  never  uttered  the  name  of  aught  that  was  pure  or 
holy,  imless  it  were  to  make  it  the  olject  of  light 
laughter  or  of  coarser  ribaldry. 
The  new  It  was  into  such  a  world  as  this  that  the  new  learning 
'""'''*■  came,  bringing  with  it  the  spirit  of  deep  research  wid 
vigorous  energy  which  chM^cterised  the  intellectiial 
heroes  of  that  mighty  age.  The  barriers  by  which  the 
old  world  had  been  hemmed  in  fell  back,  and  the  wonders 
of  creation  revealed  themselves  in  all  their  infinite  glory 
on  eveiy  band.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  thought,  whose  works  were  once  more 
subjected  to  a  minute  and  reverent  study,  the  &cts  of 
the  material  universe  were  brought  under  investigation. 
An  architecture  arose  which  was  regardless  of  all  re- 
li^ous  symbolism,  whilst  it  based  itself  upon  the  strictest 
oluervance  of  mathematical  laws.  Great  artists  en- 
chanted the  world  W  painting  men  and  women  as  they 
lived  fmd  moved.  The  boundaries  of  the  earth  receded 
before  the  hardy  mariners  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
die  secret  of  the  skies  revealed  i^elf  to  Galileo. 

Yet  marvellous  as  was  the  spring  taken  by  the  human 
intellect  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  foiled  in  the  end, 
whenever  it  was  left  to  itself^  to  stru^le  with  success 
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against  the  materialism  of  the  age.     Amongst  those,    Ch-  III. 
indeed,  who  cultivated  learned  and  scientific  p\irsuita  urinato 
much  of  the  better  spirit  lingered  long.     Their  house-  '■^w?  «i» 
holds  were  often  models  of  domestic  purity,  and  they  '^ 
not  unfrequently  kept  themselves  clean  from  the  cor- 
ruption which  was  seething  around  them.     But  at  last 
they  gave  way.     A  blight  was  upon  them;  what  con- 
sciousness there  was  of  spiritual  life  passed  away;  what 
gpasp  of  truth  th^^  had  departed  from  them.    Art  pur- 
sued its  dowmrard  course,  till  it  knew  of  nothing  better 
than  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  thought 
grew  dull  when  all  recognition  of  the  Divine  presence 
was  at  an  end. 

It  is  true  that  to  all  outward  appearance  the  eccle-  LotoU 
siastical  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  retwned  ita  power  at  JJ^J^ 
least  over  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe;  out  the 
Church  of  Loyola  was  as  unlike  the  Church  of  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Francis  as  the  skeletons  on  the  tombs 
of  Fox  and  Gardiner  were  different  from  the  worn  but 
living  fiffurefl  of  the  sepulchres  of  an  earlier  age.  The 
power  of  Jesuitism  rested  in  the  success  with  which  its 
followers  applied  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  under- 
standing and  to  the  discipHne  of  the  body,  yet  in  such  a 
way  as  to  destroy  that  spiritual  life  which  alone  makes 
either  of  them  worth  possessing.  The  progress  of  the 
order  was  the  dance  of  death,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  took  possession  of  the  &irest  portions  of  the 
Continent. 

In  England  the  soil  was  better  prepared  for  the  Position  of 
change  tlum  in  any  Continental  nation.  Here  at  least  ^ogiaod. 
there  was  a  Commonwealth  which  could  in  some  degree 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human  mind  £3r  liberty  and 
justice.  Here  art  and  science  were  not  left  to  lose 
themselves  in  a  world  o{  their  own,  apart  from  all  human 
interest.*  Here  there  was  that  which  called  every  day 
for  practical  self-devotion  and  for  earnest  activity. 
Here  there  was  a  country  the  love  of  which  would  keep 
in  check  the  growing  materialism  of  the  age. 

*  ReadarB  of  Quinet'e  SmoluUoiu  d'llaHe  will  Mmembet  his  desciiptioD 
of  th«  miMiiea  which  Italy  ww  underRoiug  whilst  soms  of  tlie  twUeat 
OMterpiecM  ot  art  weoe  being  prodnmd  bj  Italian  hands. 
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Ch.  IU.       Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  portion  which 

England  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  modem 

period  of  our  history  would  do  well  to  place  side  by  side 

the  three  great  works  of  the  imagination  in  which  three 

men  of  genius  embalmed  the  cMvalric  legends  of  the 

Middle  Ages. 

The  The  work  of  the  Italian  Ariosto  stands  distinguished 

Fml^^*    ^°^  *^^  distance  at  which  it  lies  from  all  contemporary 

life.     The  poet  of  the  '  Orlando  Furioso'  wanders  in  an 

ideal  realm  of  courtesy  and  valour  of  which  the  world 

around  him  knew  nothing.     If  his  Italian  readers  ever 

thought   of  Italy,  it   could   only  be  to  sigh  over  the 

downfall  of  so  many  hopes. 

'Don  Far  diiferent  is  the  work  of  Cervantes.     To  him  the 

Qniiiotft'    legends  which  seemed  so  bright  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian 

had  become  ridiculous.     He  could  see  nothing  but  the 

absurdity  of  them.     Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 

'  Don  Quixote'  becomes  the  saddest  book  which  was  ever 

written.     It  is  the  child  mocking  at  his  Other's  follies, 

whilst  he   closes  his   eyes  to  Ma    nobleness  and  his 

chivaliy, 

ThB  •Fierf       Shortly  before  tiie  appearance  of '  Don  Quixote '  another 

2i^  of'  hook  saw  the  light  amongst  a  very  diflferent  people.     To 

th«  Eiij*-    Spenser,  nursed  as  he  had  been  amongst   the   glories 

^g^  °       of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  all  that  was  noble  in  the  old 

tales  of  chivaliy  had  become  a  living  re^ity.     The  ideal 

representations  of  the  knights   and  damsels  who  pass 

before  our  view  in  his  immortal  poem,  bring  into  our 

memory,  without  an  effort,  the  chmnpions  who  defended 

the  throne  of  the  virgin  Queen.     In  England  no  great 

chasm  divided  the  present  from  the  past.     Euglishmen 

were  not  prepared  to  find  matter  for  jesting  in  the  tales 

which  had  delighted  their  fathers,  and  they  looked  upon 

their  history  as  an  inheritance  into  which  they  themselves 

had  entered. 

Yet  something  more  was  needed  than  was  to  be  found 
by  the  readers  of  the  'FaSir  Queen.'  Devotion  to  Queen 
and  country  was  great;  honourable  self-assertion,  and 
indignation  at  fiilsehood,  was  also  great :  but  if  men  are 
to  achieve  anything  which  is  to  endure  beyond  the 
moment,  their  ^th  must  be  anchored  upon  something 
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higher  than  their  country,  something  stronger  than  Cg.  ni. 
themselves.  The  old  religious  teaching  which  inculcated 
self-denial  as  the  whole  wiJl  of  God  was  gone.  Unless  it 
could  reappear  under  some  other  form,  European  society 
would  dissolve  as  surely  as  did  the  old  societies  of  the 
ancient  world. 

That  which,  above  everything  else,  saved  any  part  of  wim  it 
the  modem  world  Irom  the  &te  of  Athena  and  of  Rome  „„d 
was  the  existence  of  the  Bible.     When  the  religion  of  raodera 
heathenism  gave  way  before  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry,  "***  ^' 
all  sanctions  of  morality,  except  those  which  a  chosen 
few    worked  out    for  themselves,    disappeared    at    the 
same  time.     When  the  Pimal  system  was  breaking  up, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  clouds  were  driMng  away  by 
which  the  sun  had  been  long  obscured.     Not  a  moment 
intervened  during  which  the  mass  of  men  felt  any  doubt 
<Hi  what  they  should  rest  their  shaken  confidence.    Popes 
and  priests  might  shrivel  up  in  the  fire  by  which  they 
were  being  tried;  but  no  true  Protestant  doubted  for 
a  moment,  as  he  grasped  the  Ward  of  God,  that  he  held 
that  in  his  hands  which  might  well  replace  them  all. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  great  moral  j^ffeeti  of 
results  which  were  produced  by  thia  change,  by  which  lauon  of 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  were  enabled  to  ""  ^'''•■ 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  their 
&thers  had  Hved.  There  was,  however,  one  eflFect  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  which  must  be  noted 
here.  Whilst  it  afforded  a  firm  basis  for  faith,  it  was 
not  conducive  to  unity  of  opinion.  The  declaration  of 
a  Pope  or  of  a  coimcil  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
altt^ther.  If  it  was  misunderstood,  it  could  be  repeated 
in  plainer  terms.  But  it  was  not  so  with  a  book.  A 
book  cotild  be  taken  by  every  man  to  his  own  home, 
and  he  could  read  it  there  by  the  light  of  his  own  mind. 
He  could  unconsciously  insert  into  it  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  receive  them  back  as  the  oracles  of  God.  The 
defenders  of  the  Papal  unity  were  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion when  they  sought  to  prohibit  the  book  which  would 
in&llibly  aid  in  cuwntegrating  the  hitherto  coherent 
mass. 

But  if  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  giving  Tray, 

X  3 
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Ch.  IK.  there  was  still  ]?oom  for  the  influence  of  the  minda  of  the 
great  and  good.  The  first  who  struck  the  k^-note  of 
Lnthenn  uie  new  age  Was  Luther.  His  doctrine  of  justification 
doctrine,  gave  at  once  the  thought  for  which  all  were  seeking. 
It  was  the  exact  converse  of  the  religious  idea  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  If  you  would  be  spiritual,  said  the 
monks,  put  the  body  to  death,  and  uie  spirit  will  see 
God  and  live.  Let  the  spirit  live  in  seeing  God,  said 
Luther,  and  the  body  also  will  live  in  accordance  with 
His  will. 

Such  a  thought  as  this  could  not  but  be  heartily 

accepted  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  put  forth,     it 

was  higher  than  anjrthing  which  had  proceeded  from 

the  students  of  the  new  learning,  yet  it  contained  that 

which  was  exactly  suited  to  their  wants.     On  the  one 

hand,  the  proclamation  of  dependence  on  God  alone 

responded  to  the  desire  for  personal  liberty  which  was 

so  widely  spread.     On  the  other,  the  stress  laid  upon 

morality*  answered  to  the  reaction  against  the  negative 

asceticism  of  the  past  centuries. 

ITie  c»l.         If  the  central  thonght  of  Protestantism  was  expressed 

^^J^       by  Luther,  it  was  reserved  Bar  Calvin  to  systematise  the 

Protestant    doctrine    and    to    organise   the    Protestant 

Chimih. 

compared        It  Was  Well  that  discipline  was  possible  in  the  Pro- 

ucetiriam    testant  Taiiks.      The    contest  whicn  was    approaching 

of  the  Mid-  called  for  a  &ith  which  was  formed  of  sterner  stuff  than  . 

*^     that  of  which  Lutheranism  was  made.     It  was  necessary 

that  the  ideas  of  self-restraint  and  of  self-denial  should 

-  again   resume   their  prominence.      There   is   in  many 

respects   a  close   resemblance  between   the   Calvinistic 

system  and  that  of  the  medieval  ■Church.     Both  were 

characterised    by    a    stem    dislike    to    even    innocent 

pleasures,  and  by  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  even  the 

minute  details  of  life.     The  law  of  God,  to  which  they 

called  upon   men   to  conform,  was  re^rded  by  both 

rather  as  a  commandment  forbidding  what  is  evil  thim 

as  a  living  harmony  of  infinite  varieties.     The  form  of 

*  Some,  either  real  or  apparent,  astinomian  sentencee  in  Luther'a  polemi- 
cal opiniooa  cannot  for  a  moment  weigii  againat  tba  httaty  monttitf  of  hia 
Jif^  and  Uie^nenJ  tendenpy  of  hk  dootrineB. 
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Church  government  which  was  adopted  in  either  system  Ch-III. 
was  resided  as  not  only  of  Divine  institution,  but  as 
bein?  uie  one  mould  in  irhich  eTery  Christian  Church 
shoiud  be  cast.  But  here  the  resemDlance  ended.  The 
pious  Catholic  regarded  close  communion  with  Ood  as 
the  final  object  of  his  life,,  after  he  had  been  deUvered 
from  all  se^sh  passions  by  strict  obedience  to  external 
laws  and  the  performance  of  acts  commanded  by  an 
external  authority^  The  pious  Calvinist  regarded  this 
communion  as  already  attained  by  the  immediate  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  bis  heart..  The  course  of  the 
former  led  him  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual.  The 
course  of  the  latter  led  him  fr«m  the  spiritual  to  the 
materials  One  result  of  this  difference  iras  that  the 
Calvinist  was  &r  more  independent  than  the  Catholic  of 
all  outward  obserrances,  and  of  all  assistance  from  his 
feUow-men..  He  stood,  as  it  were,,  alone  with  his  God. 
He  lived  *ever  in  his  Great  Taskmaster's  eye.'  His 
doctrine  of  predestination  was  the  strong  expression  of 
his  belief  that  the  leill  of  Grod  ruled  supreme  amidst  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  world.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  was  replete  with  his  fiiith^  that  it  is  only  by 
an  act  of  God  that  the  world  ca&  be  restored  to  order. 
His  doctrine  of  conversion  was  the  form  in  which  he 
clothed  his  assurance  that  it  was  only  when  God 
Himself  came  and  took  up  His  abode  in  his  heart  that 
he  could  do  His  wiU^  There  was  that  in  these  men 
which  could  not  be  ctaiquered..  They  were  not  engaged 
in  working  out  their  own  eal'TOtion;  they  were  God's 
chosen  chudren.  In  th^  hands  they  bad  the  Word  of 
God,  and,  next  to  that,  they  had  His  oracles  written  in 
their  own  hearts.  They  were  liable  to  mistakes,  no  doubt, 
like  other  men,  and  m  all  good  feith  they  complained 
of  the  corruption  of  their  hearts ;  but  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  in  all  critical  conjunctures  they  &ncied 
themselves  in&llible,  because  they  imagined  that  their 
own  thoughts  were  signs  to  them  of  the  voice  of  God. 
If  He  were  for  them,  who  could  be  against  them? 
Anchored  cai  the  Kock  of  Ag^  th^  could  safely  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  menaces  of  the  rope  and  to  all  the 
armies  of  the  mightiest  potentates  of  Europe. 
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Oh.  m.       When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  the  Calvmistic 
^|T         system  of  belief  had,  with  some  modifications,  been 
ftTouraUy  eagerly  accepted  by  all  thoughtM  men  in  England,  and 
EheiI^m  ^^  penetrated  with  more  or  less  completeness  into  the 
Eii»beth'.  minds  of  those  who  were,  from  any  cause,  engaged  in 
iccewion.    forwarding  the  Reformation.      It  owed  its  success  in 
part  to  the  circumstance  that,  during  the  Marian  perse- 
cution, so  many  of  the  English  Protestants  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  passed  the  time  of  their  exile  ^  but  still 
more  to  its  logical  completeness,  tmd  to  the  direct  an- 
tagonism in  which  it   stood  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

As  a  systean  of  belief,  therefore,  Calvinism  had  gmned 
a  footing  in  England^  Its  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  its  mode  of  carrying  on  the  public  worship 
of  the  congregation,  were  likely  to  meet  with  more 
opposition.  The  English  Reformatiom  Was,  as  has  been 
said,  a  lay  Reformation.  Such  a  Reformation  was 
not  likely  to  be  conducted  according  to  strict  lo^cal 
rules.  Feelings  and  prejudices  which  could  not  be 
recognised  by  a  thinker  in  his  study  necessarily  had 
a  large  share  in  the  work  which  had  been  done.  The 
Calvinistic  Reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  above 
all  things,  a  clerical  Reformation.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  thought  of  Europe 
was  to  be  found,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  ranks  of  tiie 
Protestant  clergy,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  grouped  themselves  instinctively  round 
the  banner  of  Calvin,  the  most  severe  and  logical  thinker 
of  theca  all^ 
ThoVeiti-  The  first  difference  was  caused  by  the  revival  of  the 
wiui  Con-  Vestiarian  Controversy,  as  it  was  called,  which  had 
already  given  rise  to  much  confusion  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  The  vestments  which  were  finwly 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  together  with 
certain  other  ceremonies,  displeased  the  Calvinistic 
ministers,  not  only  as  relics  of  Popery,  but  also  as 
bringing  ideas  before  their  minds  whicn  were  incom- 
ratible  with  the  logical  perfection  of  their  aysteoL 
They  believed  that  the  operations  of  Divine  gracej  so 
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far  as  they  were  carried  on  through  human  agency  at  Ca.  III. 
aU,  were  attached  to  the  action  upon  the  mind,  either 
of  the  written  Word,  or  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
To  imagine  that  the  heart  could  be  influenced  by  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies,  or  that  the  spirit  could  be 
reached  through  the  bodily  oi^ans,  was  an  idea  which 
they  were  unable  to  grasp.* 

The  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  body,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  consider  whether  or  not  such 
things  fitted  into  the  religious  theory  which  they  had 
adopted.  Certain  ceremonies  and  certain  vestments  had 
been  abolished  because  they  were  universally  understood 
to  be  connected  with  imposture  or  falsehood.  But  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend  why  a  man  could  not  wear 
a  surplice  because  he  beUeved  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination and  justification  by  feith,  or  why  he  could 
not  reverently  faieel  during  the  administration  of  the 
Communitm  because  he  was  certain  that  that  which  he 
took  from  the  hands  of  the  minister  had  not  ceased  to 
be  veritable  bread  and  wine. 

"With  all  these  feelings  Elizabeth  was  inclined  to  Eiiabetti 

rpathise.     Herself  fond  of  outward  pomp  and  show,  ^^the 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  in  use  rather  more  of  Bonoon- 
the  old  forms  than  those  which  she  found  it  advisable  to     ""*"" 
retain.     But  there  were  graver  reasons  which  justified 
her,  during  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign,  in  her  oppo- 
sition  to  those  who  clamoured  for  a  simpler  ritual.     The 
great  mass  of  the  clergy  themselves   were    at  heart 
opposed  to  Protestantism.     Of  the  laity,  a  veiy  large 
number  looked  coldly  even  upon  moderate  deviations 

•  Of  COime,  they  could  not  nject  the  two  sacraments,  but  they  con- 
nected them  vith  preaching  as  much  as  possihla.  In  the  Scottish  CanfMsion  . 
of  Fkith  of  1660,  we  find :  '  That  Mcrameuta  be  rightly  ministrate  we  judge 
two  thingi  lequisife ;  the  one,  that  they  be  minurtrote  by  lawful  ministen, 
whom  we  affirm  to  be  only  those  that  are  appointed  to  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  into  whoM  mouth  Ood  hath  put  some  Bermos  of  exhortation/  &c 
(.Art.  xxii.)  On  the  other  hand,  their  hatred  of  formality  made  them  8^, 
'We  uttarty  condemn  the  vanity  of  tHoee  that  affirm  sacramente  to  be 
notiiing  else  but  naked  and  bare  signs '  (Art  ixi.)  Bacon  remarked  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  idea  amongst  the  English  Puritans :  '  They  have 
made  it  almoat  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  to  have  a 
sermon   precedent,' — On  the   Controvereies    of  the  Chureh,  Spedding*! 
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Ca.lJL  from  the  forms  to  which,  excepting  for  a  few  years, 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  Even  those  who, 
from  horror  at  the  excesses  of  Mary,  sympathised  with 
the  overtlirow  of  priestly  domination,  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  part  with  the  decent  forma  and  reverent 
ceremonies  which  remained.  If  Elizabeth  had  earned 
out  the  Reformation  in  the  spirit  of  Cartwright  and 
Humphreys,  many  years  would  nardly  have  passed  over 
her  head  before  the  House  of.  Commons  would  have 
been  found  supporting  the  principles  which  had  been 
maintained  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner  in  her  father's 
reign.  What  the  tendency  of  those  principles  was, 
England  had  learned  only  too  well  by  a  bitter  ex- 
penence. 

It  speaks  volumes  in  fevour  of  the  conciliatory  effects 
of  English  institutions  that  Elizabeth  was  able  to  find 
amongst  the  Calvinist  clergy  men  who  would  assist  her 
as  bishops  in  carrying  out  the  settiement  upon  which 
she  had  determined.  They  would  themselves  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  alterations  made  to  which  she  was  unwilling 
to  assent,  but  they  were  ready  to  give  up  points  which 
they  judged  to  l>e  comparatively  unimportant,  rather 
thaii  to  put  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism  itself  in 
jeopardy.  If^  so  late  as  in  1571,  Archbishop  Parker 
had  to  write  that  'the  most  part  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Queen's  Highness  disliketh  the  common  bread  for 
the  sacrament,'*  we  may  be  sure  that  any  general 
attempt  to  adopt  the  simple  forma  of  the  Genevan 
ritual  would  have  met  witii  similar  disfevour.  Even 
if  Elizabeth  had  been  inclined  to  try  the  experiment, 
she  could  not  have  afforded  to  run  the  risk.  There 
was,  probably,  not  more  than  a  very  littie  pardonable 
exaggeration  in  the  words  which  in  1559  were  addressed 
by  Granvelle  to  the  English  Ambassador.  'It  is  strange,' 
he  stud,  'that  you  believe  the  world  knoweth  not  your 
weakness.  I  demand,  what  store  of  captains  or  men-of- 
war  have  you  ?  What  treasure,  what  furniture  for 
defence?  What  hold  in  England  able  to  endure  the 
breath  of  a  cannon  for  one  day?    Your  men,  I  confess, 

•  Parker  ConrMponienee,  p.  878. 
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are  valiant,  but  ■without  discipline.     But,  admit  you   Ch.  in. 
had  discipline,  what  should  it  avail  in  division?    The 
people  a  little  removed  from  London  are  not  of  the 
Queen's  religion.     The  nobles  repine  at  it,  and  we  are 
not  ^orant  that  of  late  some  of  them  conspired  against 

hOT.'* 

Strong,  however,  as  the  reasons  were  which  urged  Bomeof 
all  prudent  men  to  caution,  it  Lb  not  to  be  wondered  at  ^^^^ 
that  there  were  some  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  give 
way.  Amongst  their  ranks  were  to  be  found  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  and  the  aldest  preachers  in 
England,  .  To  them  these  trifles  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  in  their  eyes  they  were  connected 
with  a  great  principle.  To  Elizabeth  they  were  nothing 
but  trifles,  and  her  anger  was  proportionately  excited 
against  those  who  upon  such  slight  grounds  were  bring- 
ing disunion  into  the  Church,  and  were  troubling  her  m 
the  great  work  which  ehe  had  undertaken. 

For  some  years  she  bore  with  them^  and  then  de-  UnQneen 
manded  obedience,  on  pain  of  dismissal  from  the  offices  ||!j^^ 
fdiich  they  held.    At  tlie  same  time  she  repressed  with  aguon 
a  Btoong  hand  a  little  company  of  Nonconformists  who  '^"^ 
held  their  meetings  in  a  private  house,  and  committed 
to  prison  those  perscms  who  had  been  present  at  these 
gatnerings. 

Those  who  know  what  ike  subsequent  history  of 
England  was  are  able  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  she 
had  brought  herself  into  an  untenable  position.  In  fact, 
there  were  only  two  courses  open  before  her  which  could 
have  been  pursued  wilii  any  hope  of  success.  To  ei^ct 
that  in  a  free  country,  amidst  free  discussion,  where 
eveiy  man  was  prepared  to  form  his  own  opinions,  one 
system  of  religious  belief  and  one  form  of  worship  could 
be  forced  upon  the  whole  nation  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  was  the  veriest  day-dream  that  ever  crossed 
the  imaginations  of  sober  men.  The  only  question 
which  r^lly  existed  was,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  what  we  have  known  her  in  our  own  days, 
an    established    Church,   surrounded   by    independent 

•  Wrist's  Qmm  £iwii«a,  L  24. 
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Ch.  m.  oongregationB;  or  whether  she  would  enlarge  her  pale 
and  admit,  within  certain  recognised  limits,  diversities  of 
belief  and  varieties  of  outward  form.  But  whilst  the 
former  tdtemative  was  repugnant  to  all  the  feelings  of 
the  age,  the  latter  was  equally  unacceptable  to  the 
Queeu.  As  yet,  the  hope  that  all  Englishmen  would 
continue  to  hold  the  same  faith,  and  to  submit  to  the 
same  ecclegdastical  regulations,  was  still  too  lively  for 
any  earnest  men  to  see  with  indifference  a  septu^tion  of 
which  none  could  foretell  the  end.  And,  at  least  imtil 
■  the  generation  had  died  out  which  remembered  the 
enticements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  it  was 
only  with  extreme  caution,  if  at  all,  that  the  resisting 
clergy  could  be  allowed  to  take  their  places  in  the 
different  pari^es.  At  a  later  time  the  wisest  statesmen, 
with  Burghley  at  their  head,  were  in  favour  of  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  bonds  which  pressed  upon  the  clergy. 
Excepting  perhaps  in  a  few  parishes  in  large  towns, 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  this  could  be  done 
with  impunity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  tliat  Elizabeth  was  influenced 
by  other  motives  in  addition  to  these.  She  regarded 
with  suspicion  all  movements  which  were  likely  to 
undermine  the  power  of  the  Crown.  She  saw  with 
instinctive  jealousy  that  opposition  might  be  expected 
to  arise  from  these  men  on  other  questions,  besides  the 
one  which  was  on  the  sur&ce  at  the  time.  This  feeling 
of  dislike  waa  strengthened  in  her  as  soon  as  she  dis- 
covered that  the  controversy  had  assumed  a  new  phase. 
In  her  eyes  Nonconformity  was  bad  enough,  but  Pres- 
byteriamsm  was  infinitely  worse. 
Preiby.  Calvinism  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  clerical  movement ; 
|^«P  »T»-  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  system  of  Church 
Chnreh  government  and  disciplme  which  Ctdvin  had  instituted 
*^^"  at  Geneva  should  be  regfu^ed  with  fevourable  eyes  by 
large  numbers  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  these  men  honestly 
believed  that  the  government  of  the  Church  by  pres- 
byters, lay-elders  and  deacons,  was  exclusively  of  Divine 
appointment.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a 
system  was  more  likely  t6  find  acceptance  among  them 
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than  any  other  in  which  a  less  rmjininent  position  had  Cg.  in. 
been  assigned  to  themselves.  The  preacher  -was  the 
key-stone  of  Calvin's  ecclesiastical  edifice.  Completely 
freied  from  any  restraint  which  the  authorities  of  the 
State  might  be  inclined  to  place  upon  him,  he  was  to  be 
supreme  in  his  own  congregation.  This  supremacy  he 
WBS  to  obtain,  it  is  true,  by  the  force  of  doquence  and 
persuasion  combined  with  the  ifresistible  power  of  the 
great  truths  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  utt^r.  His 
Hearers  would  choose  elders  to  assist  hun  in  maintiuidng 
discipline  and  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
congregation,  and  deacons  who  were  to  manage  the 
finances  of  the  church.  But  as  long  as  he  had  the  ear 
of  his  congregation  he  stood  upon  an  eminence  on  which 
he  could  hardly  be  assailed  with  impunity.  Whatever 
matters  involved  the  interests  of  more  than  a  single 
congre^tion  were  to  be  debated  in  synods,  in  which, 
although  laymen  were  allowed  to  take  no  inconsiderable 
share,  the  influence  of  the  ministers  was  certain  to 
predominate. 

In  Scotknd,  where  this  scheme  was  carried  out,  there  PrMby- 
were  few  obstacles  to  its  success.  There  the  aris-  ^^JJl 
tocracy  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Reformation  were  "i>ioin 
satisfied,  for  the  time,  with  plundering  the  Church  of  its  ^"siw^. 
property,  and  Were  &r  too  backward  in  civilisation  to 
originate  any  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  their  own.  As 
a  spiritual  and  intellectual  movement,  the  Scottish 
B«formation  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
preachers,  and  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  system  of  Church  goviemment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  nation  was  that  which  assigned  the  principal  part 
to  those  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  change.  It 
is  true  that,  in  theoiy,  a  considerable  influence  was. 
assigned  to  the  laity  in  the  Presbyterian  system ;  but  it 
WBS  to  the  laity  regarded  as  members  of  a  congregation, 
not  as  membCTS  of  a  state.  In  the  eye  of  the  Presly- 
terian  clergy,  the  king  and  the  beggar  were  of  equal 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  possessed  of  only  equal 
influence,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  church  doors. 
Noble  as  this  idea  was,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this 
organised   ecclesiastical   democracy  could  not  floorish 
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CE.in.  upon  English  soil.  England  has  been  Papal,  Episcopal, 
and  Independent;  she  has  shouted  by  turns  for  the 
authority  of  Rome,  for  the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  for 
the  Rights  of  Conscience.  One  thing  she  has  steadily 
avoided :  she  has  never  been,  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
without  fear  of  contradictioii,  that  she  never  will  be, 
Presbyterian. 

The  nataoft  saw  at  once  that  the  system  cut  at  the 
root  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  English  Reformation, 
the   subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  lay  courta.     The 
Queen  occupied  her  position  as  trustee  for  the  laity  of 
England.     She  expressed  the  ftelings  of  the  great  body 
of  her  subjects  when  she  reftised  to  assent  to  a  change 
which  would  have  brought  an  authority  into  the  realm 
which  would  soon  have  declared  itself  to  be  independent 
of  the  laws,  and  which  would  have  been  sadly  subversive 
of  individual  fi-eedom  and  of  the  orderly  gradations  of 
society  upou  which  the  national  constitution  rested. 
Re^ed       For  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  Presbyterian 
«»oof«-°    clergy  in  the  sixteenth  century  claimed  only  iJiose 
'?w»w«'o  moderate  powere  which  are    exercised  with   general 
^^'      satisfaction   in    Scotland   at    the    present  day.     The 
Genevan  discipline  yrm  a  word  of  fear  in  the  ears  of 
English  laymen.    The  system  which  led  to  its  intro- 
duction would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  besides  Bacon, 
be  *  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  private  men, 
than  to  the  sovereignty  of  princes,'  although  it  would 
be,  '  in  first  show,  very  popular.'* 
Beaton*         As  a  religious  belief  for  individual  men,  Calvinism 
^1^^"*  was   eminently  fevouxable  to  the  progress  of  liberty. 
opinion.     But  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  in  their  creditable  zeal  to 
ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  shared  to 
the  fiill  with  the  nationtd.  statesmen  their  ignorance  of 
the  limits  beyond  which  force  cannot  be  profitably  em- 
ployed for  the  correction  of  evil.     Their  very  sincerity 
made  it  more  injurious  to  the  true  cause  of  virtue  to 
intrust  them  witJk  the  power  of  putting  into  force  mea- 
sures  for  the  repression  of  vice,  than  it  was  to  leave 
similar  powers  hi  the  hands  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

"  Writing  in  WaUnghun's  name,  Spedding'a  lAUn  tmdlAft,  i  100. 
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The  thousand  feelings  by  which  restraints  were  laid  upon  Ch.  m. 
men  of  the  latter  chas,  their  prejudices,  their  weak- 
nesses,  and  occasionally  even  their  profligacy  itself,  com- 
bined with  their  practical  sagacity  in  aiminishing  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  willing  to  punish  actions 
which  should  never  nave  been  punished  at  all.  With 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  these  feelings  were  totally  inopera- 
tive. Penetrated  with  the  hatred  of  vice,  and  fiUed 
with  the  love  of  all  that  was  pure  and  holy,  they  saw  no 
better  way  of  combating  evUs  which  they  justly  dreaded 
than  by  du^cting  against  them  the  whole  force  of  society, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  exterminating  them  by  a  succession 
of  well-directed  blows.  Of  the  diatinction  between  im- 
morality and  crime  they  knew  .nothing.  If  they  had 
been  true  to  their  own  principles,  thCT  would  have  i:e- 
membered  that,  whenever  in  cases  of  immorality  they 
fidled  to  purify  by  admonition  and  exhortation  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart,  they  had  nothing  more  to  do.  If 
it  was  contrary  to  spiritual  religion  to  attract  the  mind 
by  outward  forms,  it  was  fer  more  contrary  to  it  to  force 
the  mind  by  external  penalties.  By  an  mtelligible  in- 
consistency, they  allowed  this  argument  to  drop  out  of 
sight.  Tney  did  not,  indeed,  themselves  claim  to  inflict 
these  pimishments;  in  theory  they  had  drawn  the  line 
too  distinctly  between  the  spheres  of  the  ecdesiastical 
and  the  secular  jurisdiction  to  admit  of  that.  They 
contented  themselves  with  pronouncing  excommimi- 
cation  against  offenders.  But  in  their  hands  excom- 
munication was  not  merely  the  merciful  prohibition  of 
partaking  of  a  Christian  sacrament;  it  carried  with  it 
the  exposure  of  the  guilty  person  to  an  intolerable  • 
isolation  amongst  his  fellows,  and  it  finally  necessitated 
a  public  and  degrading  ceremonial  before  he  could 
again  be  received  mto  favour. 

They  went  further  still.     The  penalties  which  they  Awiiwnce 
shrunk  from  inflicting  themselves,  should  be,  in  theur  ^'.riStnuJ 
opinion,  carried  into    execution   by  the  civil  power.  cKpeeted 
<hice  more  offenders  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  J^^,^ 
arm.     The  Scottish  second  Book  of  Discipline  distinctly  cipiine, 
enumerates  among  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate 
the  duty  of  asserting  and  miuntaining  '  the  discipline 
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Ch.  m.  of  the  kirk'  and  'of  punishing  them  civilly  that  Trill 
not  obey  the  censure  of  the  same,'  though  it  takes  care 
to  add,  that  this  is  to  be  done  'without  confounding 
always  the  one  jurisdiction  with  the  other.'*  The  same 
opimon  was  expressed  by  Cftrtwright,  the  leader  of  the 
English  Presbyterians,  when  he  urged  that  'the  civil 
magistrate'  should  do  well  to  provide  *8ome  sharp 
punishment  for  those  that  contemn  the  censure  and 
discipline  of  the  Church-'f 

A  reservation  was  expressed  of  the  rights  of  the  civil 
authorities.  But  it  is  plain  that  Cartwright  and  his 
friends  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to 
inflict  punishment  on  those  who  resisted  the  decrees  of 
the  Church,  without  asiigning  to  them  any  right  of 
revising  those  decrees.  It  waa  also  possible,  that 
when  the  civil  powers  refiised  to  put  their  decisions  in 
execution,  the  ministers  might  think  themselves  justified 
in  stirring  up  a  democratic  resistance  against  a  system 
of  government  which  received  the  approval  of  the  wiser 
and  more  practical  portion  of  the  laity. 

In  taking  her  stand,  as  she  did,  against  the  abolition 
of  the  Episcopacy,  by  which  the  clergy  were  restrained 
from  carrying  out  such  views  as  these,  Elizabeth  was  on 
the  whole  actmg  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  her  subjects. 
The  simple  expedient  of  allowing  the  Presbytmans 
to  introduce  their  system  wherever  they  could  find 
congregations  who  would  voluntarily  submit  to  the 
discipline,  on  condition  of  their  renunciation  of  all  the 
emoluments  and  privileges  of  their  former  position, 
would  have  been  as  repulsive  to  the  ministers  them- 
selves, as  it  certainly  was  to  the  Queen.  They  asked 
for  no  position  which  was  to  be  held  on  sufferance; 
their  claim  was,  that  their  system  was  directly  com- 
manded by  the  Word  of  God,  and  that,  without  grievous 
sin,  not  a  moment  could  be  lost  in  delivering  the  whole 
Church  of  England  into  their  hands, 
Engiuh  At  all  costs,  if  England  was  not  to  be  thrown  into 

^•"*"      confusion  from  one  end  to  the  other,  some  measures 

•  Chap.  X. 

f  Second  ^dmottitiofi  to  Parliianent,  p.  49. 
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must  be  taken  by  which  each  consequences  might  be  Ch.  m. 
averted,  and  the  only  contrivance  that  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  Queen  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
Episcopal  Constitutiou,  Episcopacy  was  indeed  looked 
upon  in  a  very  different  light  ^m  that  in  which  it  had 
been  regarded  in  the  days  of  Becket,  and  firom  that  in 
which  it  was  afterwards  regarded  in  the  day?  of  Laud. 
To  all  outward  appearance,  the  position  of  tlie  Bishops 
in  the  Church  of  England  was  the  same  as  that  which 
they  occupied  in  the  following  century.  The  S0.ipe 
forms  were  observed  in  their  consecration ;  the  functions 
which  they  were  called  on  to  fulfil  were  identical  with 
those  which  devolved  upon  their  succeraors.  But 
whereas  in  the  seventeentn  century  they  were  looked 
upon  as  the  heads  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  in  alli- 
uice  with  the  King,  in  the  sixteenth  century  they 
were  mainly  regarded  as  forming  the  piincipal  part  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  clergy  were  kept  in  subor' 
dination  to  the  laity.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Crown 
by  the  Acts  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  were 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Church  down  with  a  strong  hand; 
but  it  was  thought  desirable,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
clergy  in  order  by  means  of  members  of  their  own 
body.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Bishops,  who  were 
regarded  by  statesmen  as  guarantees  of  peace  and  order, 
were  looked  upon  by  Presbyterians  as  trdtors  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  All  this  obloquy 
they  were  ready  to  endure  in  order  to  save  the  nation 
fix>m  felling  away  once  more  to  the  Pope,  Many  of  them 
were  probably  careless  whether  the  Church  was  to  be 
governed  by  bishops  or  by  presbyters;  almost  all  of 
them  were  ready  to  agree  with  those  who  urged  the 
abolition  of  the  ceremonials.  But  they  saw  in  the 
state  of  public  feeling  enough  to  make  them  distrust  all 
extreme  measures,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
fiuthless  to  the  cause  which  they  had  most  at  heart, 
tbCT  offered  their  services  to  the  Queen. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Cngliah  Kefbrmation  is  The  sotoI 
the  doctrine  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.     If  we  regard  ^^ 
the  Sovereign  as  the  representative  of  the  State,  the 
declaration  that  he  is  supreme  over  all  persons  and  all 
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Ch.  nr.  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civU,  may  be  justly 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  comer  stones  of  the  liberties 
of  England.  It  meant,  that  there  should  be  no  escape 
from  submission  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  justice 
alone,  and  not  privilege,  was  to  rule  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

But  true  as  the  principle  was  which  had  been  thus 

laid  down,  its  application  was  most  injurious  to  the 

English  people,  because  the  Crown  attempted  to  exert 

its  authori^  in  regions  where  it  was  impossible  for  it 

to  act  beneficially.     The  attempt  to  produce  uniformity 

by  compulsion  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  attended 

0»e  to      by  satisfactory  results.     There  was  plenty  of  scope  for 

might  ^ve  ^^  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority,  if  the  Queen  had 

btuD  pnt.    contented  herself  with  taking  care  that  into  whatever 

form  the  Church  might  mould  itself  spontaneously,  the 

clergy  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 

their  endowments  to  drag  the  laity  in  their  wake  against 

their  will,  or  to  use  the  influence  which  they  might 

possess  over  an  admiring  congregation  to  tyrannise  over 

individutd  members  of  it. 

Such  a  course  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  fiir  less 

»mple  than  the  one  which  was  actually  adopted.     The 

Government  would  have  been  necessitated  to  put  up 

with  many   things  which   they  disliked,  and  to  loot 

quietly  on  whilst  what  they  considered  to  be  evils  of 

tne  most  portentous  magnitude  were  growing  up  around 

them  unchecked.     But  that  it  would  ultimately  have 

conduced  to   the   spiritual  growth,  as  well  as  to  the 

material  prosperity  of  the  nation,  can  hardly  be  denied 

by  anyone  who  has  given  more  than  a  superficial  study 

to  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

ETiit  of         It  is  possible,  that  the  evils  which  were  inherent  in 

^Eiix*.    Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  system  itself  were  surpassed  by 

EpiiS-      those  which  were  unavoidably  connected  with  her  deter- 

P^r-        mination  to  control  the  clei^  by  means  of  members  of 

their  own  order.     That  they  should  be  brought  to  submit 

to  decisions  which  were  given  by  the  judges  of  the  land 

would  have  been,  if  an  xmwelcome,  at  least  an  intelligible 

necessity;  but  that  a  few  clergymen  should  be  selected 

by  the  Crown,  and  set  to  keep  the  rest  in  order,  was  a 
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proceeding  againat  which  human  nature  revolted.  Even  0«-  JP- 
if  the  selections  made  had  always  heen  unexceptionable, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Bishops  to  con- 
tinue long  to  serve  two  masters.  They  coula  not  with 
impunity  on  one  day  associate  with  their  clergy  and 
their  people  on  terms  of  femiliarity,  brining  com£)rt 
and  wammg  to  those  who  were  labouring  imder  their 
charge,  and  the  next  day  appear  clothed  in  all  the 
authority  with  which  the  Sovereign  had  invested  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  pimish  and  correct  with  heavy 
penalties  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  their  voice.  Nor 
could  it  be  expected,  that  as  Elizabeth  warmed  with  the 
striie,  and  as  the  voice  of  opposition  grew  louder  every 
day,  she  woiJd  continue  to  choose  such  men  as  those 
in  wh(Hn  she  had  placed  her  confidence  when  she  first 
took  her  place  upon  the  throne.  She  soon  showed  that 
she  was  too  ready  to  reject  the  counsels  of  their  wisdom 
for  the  dictates  of  her  own  imperious  will.  By  degrees, 
her  Bishops  became  mere  partisans,  and  ceased  to  have 
any  claim  to  be  respected  as  the  common,  fethers  of 
the  Church.  What  they  gained  in  power,  they  lost  in 
influence;  and  they  quickly  threw  away  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  that  reverence  which  would  certainly  have 
been  their  portion  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  content 
themselves  with  the  spiritual  duties  of  their  office. 

That  Elizabeth  failed  to  see  which  vras  the  true  path 
amidst  the  difficulties  which  beset  her,  can  hardly  cause 
astonishment  in  those  who  know  how  great  those  diffi- 
culties were.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  moat 
surprising  if  she  had  anticipated  the  experience  of  the 
age  which  was  yet  to  come.  But  the  consequences  of 
mistakes  are  none  the  less  cert^  because  they  are  made 
in  ignorance.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  hope 
that  they  would  ever  be  brought  to  light  and  remedi^. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  miserable  feilure  of 
the  Episcopal  system,  in  the  form  which  it  acquired 
under  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  is  the  best  comment  upon 
the  wisdom  of  that  system.  But  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  by  that  very  feilure  that  the  English 
nation  was,  to  some  extent,  instructed  in  the  true  nature 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  relations  between  Church 
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Ch.  ni.   and  State  ought  to  be  guided,  and  that,  by  means  of  that 
bitter  lesson,  the  value  of  hberty  and  toleration  sank 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people. 
■Whitgift'*        It  was  inevitable  that  strife,  and  not  peace,  should  be 
^Z"'    the  result  of  what  Elizabeth  had  done.     When  Cart- 
Ciiv-        Wright,   at    that   time    Professor  of   Divinity  in    the 
""^  '■      University  of  Cambridge,  stood  forth  to  defend  the 
Presbyterian  government,  he  was  met  by  Whitgift  witi 
the  argument  that  there  was  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
the  forms  of  Church  government  were    prescribed   in 
the  Scriptures.     Christ,  he  said,  having  left  that  govern- 
ment uncertain,  it  might  vary  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  time.     He  then  proceeded  to  argue  that 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
most  suitable  to  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  such  principles  would  have 
inspired  the  men  who  held  them  with  concUiato^  senti- 
ments. This,  xmfortimately,  was  not  the  case.  Whitgift 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  seemed  to  regard  their 
opponents  as  enemies  to  be  crushed,  rather  than  as 
mends  whose  misdirected  energies  were  to  be  turned 
into  some  beneficial  channel.  Even  the  good  and  gentle 
Grindal  had  no  other  remedy  for  Presbvterianism  than 
to  send  half  a  dozen  of  its  most  attached  disciples  to  the 
common  gad  at  Cambridge,  and  another  half-dozen  to 
the  same  destination  at  Oxford. 
Orindni,  But  if  Grindal  forgot  himself  for  a  moment,  he  was 

bJhSp  of    ^""^^  ^^^^  ^  vindicate  his  claim  to  respect  as  the  occupant 
c*■»el^      of  the  highest  seat  in  the  English  Church,     In  one  oi 
*°^*         the  gravest  crises  through  which  that  Church  ever  passed 
he  stood  forth  as  her  champion,  under  circumstances  ol 
peculiar  difficult  and  danger.     It  was  plain  that  the 
energies  of  the  Government  could  not  long  continue  to 
be  occupied  with  merely  repressive  means,  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  Church,  the  interests  of  which  those 
measures  were  intended  to  protect.     It  was  all  veiy  well 
to  enact  rules  for  the  regulation  of  questions  in  dispute ; 
but  unless  the  conforming  clergy  could  put  forth  some 
of  the  energy  and  ability  which  were  to  be  found  on  the 
.        opposite  side,  the  Bishops  and  their  regulations  would, 
sooner  or  later,  disappear  together.     The  Bishops  them- 
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selves  were  not  in  fault.     They  had  long  giieved  over    Ch.  hi. 
the  condition  of  the  clergy.     In  most  panshes,  the  very  t^vcon- 
men   who  had   sung  mass  in  the  days  of  Mary  now  ''J''°^'''^ 
remained  to  read  the  service  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     The  livings  were  generally  so  small  that  they 
offered  no  inducement  to  any  one  to  accept  them  who 
was  above  a  very  humble  station  in  life.     It  was  well  if 
the  incumbents  coidd  blunder  through  the  prescribed 
forms,  and  could  occasionally  read  a  homily. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  whilst 
churches  where  sermons  were  preached  were  crowded, 
those  where  they  were  not  were  deserted.  The  only 
hope  of  a  better  stat«  of  things  lay  in  the  prospect  of 
obtmning  the  services  of  the  young  men  of  abihty  and 
zeal,  who  were  growing  up  to  manhood,  in  the  Universi- 
ties. But  such  men  were  generally  found  among  the 
Puritans,  as  the  Nonconformists  and  the  Presbyterians 
began  to  be  alike  called  in  derision.  Unless  some  means 
were  employed  to  attract  such  men  to  the  existing  order, 
the  cause  which  Elizabeth  had  done  so  much  to  sustain 
was  inevitably  lost 

About  the  time  that  the  Preabj^rian  controversy  was  Proceed- 
at  its  height,  an  attempt  was  made  at  Northampton  to  ^^^ 
introduce   to  some  extent  discipline  into  the  Church,  uniiwin. 
The  incumbent  of  the  parish,  in  agreement  with  the 
mayor  of  the  town^  organised  an  association  for  religious 
purposes.      Many  of  their  regulations  were  extremely 
valuable,  but  they  allowed  themselves  to  inquire   too 
closely  into  the  private  conduct  of  the  parishioners,  and 
the  mayor  even  lent  his  authority  to  a  house  to  house 
visitation,  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  those  who  had 
absented  themselves  from  the  communion.     Together 
with   these   proceedings,   which  may  well  have  been 
regarded  as  inquisitorial,  sprang  up  certain   meetings, 
wmch  were    termed   Prophesyings.      These   exercises,  TbePi*. 
which,  in  some  respects,  resembled  the  clerical  meetings  v^'^iP' 
of  the  present  day,  were  held  for  the  pmpose  of  discuss- 
ing theological  and  religious  subjects,  and  were  regarded 
as  a  means  by  which  unpractised  speakers  might  be 

•  Hooker,  £ccL  iW.  y.  xxii.  17. 
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Ch.  in.  trained  for  the  delivery  of  sermons.  Care  was  to  be 
taken  that  the  meeting  did  not  degenerate  into  a  debat- 
inff  society. 
The  Pro.  These  Prophesyings  spread  like  wUdfire  over  iiie 
ph««7kgi  tingdom.  They  were  too  well  fitted  to  meet  the  wantB 
raltf  of  the  time   not  to  become  rapidly  popular.     Abuses 

H^S'eoeMi  '^r^pt  i"i  ^  t^y  always  will  in  such  movements ;  but, 
effect.  on  the  whole,  the  effect  was  £ot  good — men  who  had 
before  been  unstble  to  preach,  acquired  a  facility  of 
expression,  and  a  readiness  to  fiilfil  the  duty  of  preach- 
ing.  The  lukewarm  were  stirred  up,  and  the  backward 
encouraged,  by  intercourse  with  their  more  active 
brethren.  Ten  Bishops,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  venerable  Grindal  himself  at  their  head, 
encouraged  these  proceedings,  which,  as  they  fondly- 
hoped,  would  restore  life  and  energy  to  a  Church  which 
was  rapidly  stiffening  into  a  mere  piece  of  state 
,  machinery. 

GriDdai  The  Archbishop  drew  up  rules  by  which  the  abuses 

ntZ'ia^  which  had  occurred  might  be  obviated  for  the  future. 
pwTent  The  meetings  were  to  lie  held  only  under  the  direction 
■boMi.  q£  fijg  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  whom  the  moderator  was 
to  be  appointed.  The  Bishop  was  to  select  the  subject 
for  discussicm,  and  without  his  permission  no  one  was  to 
be  allowed  to  speak.  This  permission  was  never,  on  any 
account,  to  be  accorded  to  any  layman,  or  to  any  deprived 
or  suspended  minister.  Any  person  attacking  me  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  was  to  be  reported  to  the  Bishop, 
and  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  on  any  future 
occasion. 

Under  such  regulations  these  meetings  deserved  to 
prosper.     They  wei-e  imdoubtedly,  as  Bmoh  long  after- 
wards said,  wnen  he  was  urgii^  their  resumption,  '  the 
beat  way  to  fiBme  and  train  up  preachers  to  handle  the 
Word  of  God  as  it  ought  to  be  handled."** 
Eliubeih         But,  unfoi'tunately  for  herself  and  for  England,  the 
^fl^et-  Q"^"  looked   upon  these  proceedings  from  a  totally 
inga  with    oppositc  point  01  vlcw.     She  had  sagacity  enough  to 

HupickHi. 
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leave  unnoticed  opinions  which  differed  from  her  ovm,  Ch.  m. 
provided  that  they  would  be  «onteDt  to  remain  in 
obscmity,  and  were  not  paraded  before  the  eye  of  the 
public ;  but  foT  the  clash  of  free  speech  and  free  action 
she  entertained  feelings  of  the  deepest  antipathy.  Even 
preaching  itself  die  regarded 'with  dislike.  Very  carefully  Hwdii- 
chosen  persons  frwn  amongst  the  clergy,  on  rare  occasions,  prying, 
might  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  select  audience  with  the 
luxury  of  a  sermon;  but,  m  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
would  be  quite  enough  if  one  of  the  Homilies,  published 
by  authority,  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  congrega- 
tion. There  would  be  no  fear  of  any  heretical  notions 
enteriM  into  the  minds  of  men  who,  from  one  year's  end 
to  another,  never  Ustened  to  anything  but  those  &ultless 
compositions.  If  two  preachers  were  to  be  found  in  a 
county,  it  was  enough  and  to  spare. 

With  such  opinions  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  she  at  She  takM 
once  took  fright  when  she  heard  what  was  going  on  in  **'"' 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom-    She  determined  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  Prophesyings.    Like  an  anxious  mother, 
who  is  dedrous  that  her  child  should  learn  to  walk,  but 
is  afraid  to  allow  it  to  put  its  foot  to  the  ground,  ^e 
conjured  up  before  her  imaginatioa  the  overthrow  of  m  order* 
authority  which  would  ensue  if  these  proceedings  were  ^J^*^of 
allowed.     She  issued  a  letter  to  the  Bishops^  command-  the  Pro- 
ing  them  to  BiHipress  the  Prophesyings.  pteiying«. 

In  spite  of  tiie  storm  which  was  evidently  riMng,  the  Onndai 
brave  old  Archbishop  took  his  stand  manfully  in  oppcffli-  P"'""^ 
tion  to  the  Queen,    firmly,  but  respectfmly,  he  laid    - 
before  her,  in  its  true  colours,  a  picture  of  the  mischief 
she  was  doing.     He  begged  her  to  think  again  before  she 
committed  an  act  which  would  be  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
Church.    As  for  himself^  he  would  never  ^ve  his  consent 
to  that  which  he  bdieved  to  be  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel.     If  the  Queen  chose  to  deprive  him  of  his 
archbishopric,  he  would  cheerfully  submit,  but  he  would 
never  take  part  in  sending  out  any  injunction  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Prophesymgs. 

Grindal's  remonstrances  were  unavailing.     He  himself  mn  i»  ni- 
was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  died  in  deep  dia-  i*"***^ 
grace.     The  Prophesyings  were  put  down,  and  all  hope 
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Ch.  nr.  of  bringing  the  waters  of  that  free  Protestantism,  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  'the  belief  of  so  many  thoughtful 
Englishmen,  to  flow  within  the  channels  of  Episcopacy 
was,  for  the  present,  at  an  end. 
TheHonw  In  1571,  shortly  before  the  conunencement  of  the 
moMwiM  Prophesyings,  the  House  of  Commons  stepped  into  the 
put  in  the  arena.  Twelve  years  had  done  much  to  change  the 
^^  feelings  of  the  laity.  Old  men  had  dropped  into  the 
grave,  and  it  was  to  the  aged  especially  that  Protestant- 
ism had  been  foimd  distasteful.  The  coimtiy  gentlemen, 
of  whom  the  House  was  almost  entirely  composed,  if 
they  adopted  Protestant  opinions  at  all,  could  hardly 
find  any  living  belief  in  England  other  than  Calvinism, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  ablest  and  most  active 
amongst  the  clergy.  The  Queen's  regulations  were, 
after  all,  a  mere  lifeless  body,  into  which  the  spirit  of 
religious  faith  had  yet  to  be  breathed.  The  struggle 
against  Rome,  too,  was  daUy  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  national  conflict.  Men,  who  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  dislike  of  some 
of  the  clergy  to  use  certain  forms,  were  ready  to  show 
them  fevour  when  they  were  declaiming  against  the 
adoption  of  the  rags  of  an  anti-national  Church.  Nor 
was  the  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  with  the 
restraint  put  upon  persond  liberty  by  the  Government, 
adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  mimsters  as  long  as  they 
were  on  the  persecuted  side ;  although  the  same  feeling 
would  have  imdoubtedly  manifested  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  Crown,  if  Cartwright  had  ever  succeeded  in  putting 
the  Presbyterian  system  into  operation. 

Bills  were  accordingly  brought  in  for  amending  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  for  retrenching  in  some  degree  the 
administrative  powers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  temper  of 
the  House  was  an  Act,*  which  was  often  appealed  to  in 
later  times,  in  which  confirmation  was  given  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  It  was  enacted  that  ^  ministers  should 
be  compelled  to  subscribe  to  those  articles  only  which 
concerned  the  Christian  feith  and  the  doctrine  of  the 

*  13  Elii.  cap.  12. 
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Sacraments.     By  the  insertion  of  the  word  '  only,'  the    Ch.  III. 
House  of  Commons  meant  it  to  be  understood  tnat  no 
signature  was  to  be  required  to  the  Articles  which  Telated 
to  points  of  discipline  and  Church  government. 

Thus  a  breach  was  opened  between  the  two  greatest  Bre«ch 
powers  known  to  the  constitution,  never  to  be  again  ^^"c^^ 
closed  till  the   monarchy  had  itself  disappeared  for  a  and  the 
time  in  the  waters  of  the  conflict.    The  English  Keforma-  ^^h"^ 
tiou  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  work  of  the  laity  of  ciestuticai 
Engknd,   headed  by  the   Sovereign.      The   House  of  '»"^'**^ 
Commons  now  threatened   to  go  one  w^,  while  the 
Queen  was  determined  to  go  another.     No  doubt,  the 
proposals  of  the  Lower  House  could  not  always  have 
been  accepted  without  some  modifications.     There  were 
portions  of  society  which  found  a  truer  representation  in 
the  House  of  Loras  than  amongst  the  Commons.     If  the 
Uberty  which  the  Commons  required  for  the  clergy  had 
been  granted,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  devise 
new  guarantees,  in  order  that  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 
should  not  abuse  his  position  by  performing  the  duties 
of    his    office    in    Buch    a    manner  as  to  offend    his 
parishioners.      In  proportion  as  the   checks    imposed 
by  the  Government  were  diminished,   it  would  have 
been  necessary  to-  devise  fresh  checks,  to  proceed  from 
the  congregation,  whilst  the  Government  retwned  in  its 
hands  that  general  supervision  which  would  effectually 
hinder    the    oppression  of   individuals   by  a  minister 
supported  by  a  majority  of  his  parishioners. 

With  a  little  moderation  on  both  sides,  such  a  scheme  E»u  con- 
might  easily  have  been  resolved  upon.     But  it  was  not  JlnEii^ 
BO  to  be.     Elizabeth  has  a  thoustmd  titles  to  our  grati-  i>etb'« 
tude,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  she  left,  as  a  ^^^ 
legacy  to  her  successor,  an  ecclesiastical  system  which, 
unless  its  downward  course  were  arrested  by  consununate 
wisdom,  threatened  to  divide  the  nation  into  two  hostile 
camps,  and  to  leave  England,  even  after  necessity  had 
compelled  the  rivals  to  accept  conditions  of  peace,  a  prey 
to  theological  rancour  and  sectarian  hatred. 

Matters  could  not  long  remain  as  they  were;  imless 
the  Queen  was  prepared  to  make  concessions,  she  must, 
of  necessity,  have  recourse  to  sterner  measures.    On  the 
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Ch.  m.   death  of  Grindal,  in  1583,  she  looked  about  for  a  suc- 
She  ap.      cesser  who  would  unflinchingly  cany  her  views  into 
E?'']'"        execution.     Such  a  man  she  found    in  John  Whitgift, 
u  QriD-      the  old  opponent   of  Cartwright.      Honest    and  well- 
dai'i  rac-    intentioned,     but    narrow-minded    to    an    almost    in- 
credible degree,  the  one  thought  which  filled  his  wind 
was  the  hope  of  bringing  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  least  to  an  outward  uniformity.     He  was  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  scruples  felt  by  sincere  and  pious 
men.     A  stop  was  to  be  put  to  the  irregularities  which 

Srevailed,  not  because  they  were  inconsistent  with  soimd 
octrine,  or  with  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  Church, 
but  because  they  were  disorderly.  He  aimed  at  making 
the  Church  of  England  a  rival  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
distinct  in  her  &ith,  but  equalling  her  in  obedioice  to 
authority,  and  in  uniformity  of  worship. 
^?"^>^°'^  In  order  to  carry  these  views  into  execution,  the 
High  Com-  machinery  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  called 
^1™?°  into  existence.  Several  temporaiy  commissions  had,  at 
various  times,  been  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  but  these  powers  were  all  limited  in  com- 
parison with  those  assigned  to  the  permanent  tribunal 
which  was  now  to  be  erected.  The  Parliament  which 
had,  four  and  twenty  years  before,  passed  the  Act  under 
which  the  Court  claimed  to  sit,  would  have  shrunk  back 
with  horror  if  they  had  foreseen  the  use  which  was  to  be 
made  of  the  powers  entrusted  by  them  to  the  Queen  for 
a  very  different  purpose  ;  and,  since  the  acces^on  of 
Elizabeth,  opinion  had  undergone  considerable  changes, 
in  a  direction  adverse  to  the  principles  which  were 
upheld  by  the  new  Archbishop. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  forty-four  persons,  of 
whom  twelve  were  to  be  Bishops.  Its  powers  were 
enormous,  and  united  both  those  forms  of  oppression 
which  were  repulsive  to  all  moderate  Englishmen.  It 
managed  to  combine  the  arbitrary  tendencies  by  which 
the  lay  courts  were  at  that  time  infected  with  the  in- 
quisitorial character  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The 
new  Court  succeeded  in  loading  itself  with  the  burden  of 
the  dislike  which  was  felt  against  opjiression  in  either 
form.    It  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  execration  from 
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all  udes.  It  had  enough  in  it  of  the  clerical  element  to  Cb.  til 
be  extremely  oppressive  to  the  laity.  It  had  enough  in 
it  of  the  lay  element  to  be  extremely  oppressive  to  the 
clergy.  In  two  points  alone  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  Inquisition  of  Southern  Europe.  It  was  incom- 
petent  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  and  it  was  not 
permitted  to  extract  confessions  by  means  of  physical 
torture. 

Still,  as  the  case  stood,  it  was  bad  enough.  The  Poi^wof 
Court  was  empowered  to  inquire  into  all  offences 
against  the  Acte  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  system  had  been  established;  to  pimish 
persons  absenting  themselves  from  church ;  to  reform  all 
errors,  heresies,  and  schisms  which  might  lawjEiUly  be 
reformed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  r^lm ;  to  deprive 
all  beneficed  clei^  wiio  held  opinions  contraiy  to  the 
doctrinal  articles,  and  to  punish  all  incests,  adulteries, 
fonucations,  outrages,  misbehaviours,  and  disorders  in 
marriage,  and  all  grievous  offences  punishable  by  the 
ecclesiastical  laws. 

The  means  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com-  Mmmot 
mission,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  fects  of  a  ^^^'^ 
case,  were  even  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English 
Jaw  than  tiie  extent  of  its  powers.  It  was,  in  theory,  a 
principle  of  our  law  tiiat  no  man  was  bound  to  accuse 
nimself)  it  being  the  business  of  the  Court  to  prove  him 
guilty,  if  it  could  ;  and,  although  in  practice  this  great 
principle  was  really  disregarded,  especially  in  cases 
whe^«  the  interests  of  the  country  or  of  the  Government 
were  at  stake,  the  remembrance  of  it  was  certain  to 
revive  as  soon  as  it  was  disregarded  by  an  unpopular 
tribunal.  The  Commission,  drawing  its  maxima  fit>m 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  conducted  its  proceedings  on  a 
totally  opposite  principle.  Its  object  was  to  bring  to 
punishment  those  who  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the 
laws,  either  in  reality,  or  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  In  the  same  spirit  as  that  by  which  the  ordinary 
judges  were  actuated  in  poUtical  cases,  the  framers  of 
the  regulations  of  the  new  Court  thought  more  of 
bringing  the  guilty  to  punishmoit  than  of  saving  the 
innocent.     But  whilst  the  judges  were  forced  to  content 
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Ch.  m.  themselves  with  straining  existing  forms  against  un- 
popular delinquents,  the  Commission,  as  a  new  tribimaJ, 
was  authorised  to  settle  new  forms,  in  order  to  bring 
within  their  power  men  who  enjoyed  the  sympathies  of 
their  countrymen. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  con- 
stituted an  English  court  without  assigning  to  it  the 
power  of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  the  ordinary  mode, 
'  the  oatha  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men.  But, 
homage  having  been  thus  done  to  this  time-honoured 
institution,  the  Commission  proceeded  to  direct  that 
recourse  might  be  had  to  witnesses  alone,  and  even  that 
conviction  might  be  obtained  by  'all  other  ways  and 
means'  which  could  be  devised. 

The  meaning  of  this  vague  clause  was  soon  evident 

to  all.     The  Court  began  to  make  use  of  a  method  of 

extracting  information  from  unwilling  witnesses,  which 

was  known  as  the  ex-ofScio  oath.     It  was  an  oath 

tendered  to  an  accused  person,  that  he  would  give  true 

answers  to  such  questions  as  might  be  put  to  him.     He 

was  forced  not  only  to  accuse  hiraselij  but  he  was  liable 

to  bring  into  trouble  his  friends,  concerning  whom  the 

Court  was  as  yet  possessed  of  no  certain  information. 

Atticlet  The  Archbishop,  having  thus  arranged  the  constitution 

wh^  m^    of  his  Court,  drew  up  twenty-four  interrogatories  of  the 

■enied  to     most  inquisitorial    description,   which  he  intended   to 

^'dTO-*"  Pfeaent    to   all   suspected    persons  among  the   clergy. 

nun.         They  were  not  confined  to  inquiries  into  the  public 

proceedings  of  the  accused,  but  reached  even  to  hia 

private  conversation.     If  the  unhappy  man  refused  to 

take  the  oath,  he  was  at  once  deprived  of  his  benefice, 

and  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of  the  Court. 

The  clergy       The  Unfortunate  clergy  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council. 

•J'p^'w    "Wbitgift  was  unable  to  find  a  single  statesman  who 

ConneuT    approved  of  his  proceedings.     Burghley,  with  all  the 

indignation  of  which  his  cahn  and  equable  temperament 

was  capable,  remonstrated  against  the  tyranny  of  which 

the  Archbishop  was  guilty.     He  told  him  that  his  own 

wishes  were  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 

Church,  but  that  these  proceedings  savoured  too  much 

of  the  Komish  Inquisition,  and  were  '  ratiier  a  device  to 
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seek  for  oflFenders  than  to  reform  any,'  But  Burghley's  Ch.  in. 
remonstrances  were  in  vain.  Whitgift  was  not  the  man 
to  give  way  when  he  had  once  decided  upon  his  course, 
and  imhappUy  he  received  the  thorough  and  steady 
support  of  Ehzabeth.  When  even  these  harsh  measures 
felled  t«  effect  their  object,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  and  men  were  actually  sent  to  execu- 
tion for  writing  libeU  against  the  Bishops,  on  the  plea 
that  any  attack  upon  the  Bishops  was  an  instigation  to 
sedition  against  the  Queen. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  very  time  when  these  The  mw 
atrocities  were  at  their  worst,  the  House  of  Commons,  {|E^ 
which  had  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  protesting 
agwnst  the  ecclesiastical  measui-es  of  the  Queen,  began 
to  grow  cool  in  its  defence  of  the  Puritans.  This  may 
be  attributed  m  part  to  the  great  popularity  whicn 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  but  still  more  to  the  license  which  the  authors 
of  a  series  of  Puritan  libels  allowed  themselves. 

Moderate  men  who  were  startled  by  these  excesses,  Spread  of 
were  still  more  disgusted  by  the  spread  of  what  were  at  ^^^' 
that  time  known  as  Brownist  opinions,  &om  the  name  of 
Robert  Brown,  from  whom  laiey  had  first  proceeded. 
His  principles  were  very  much  those  which  were  after- 
wards held  by  the  Independents.  His  followers  ccmsidered 
that  every  Christian  congregation  was  in  itself  a  complete 
chureh,  and  they  denied  that  ei^er  the  civil  government, 
or  any  assembly  of  clergy,  possessed  the  right  of  con- 
trolliiig  it  in  ite  liberty  of  action.  No  other  body  of 
men  ^d  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
religion,  and  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the 
dependence  of  the  Chureh  upon  the  State.  Far  from 
being  content,  like  the  NoncOTiformists,  with  demanding 
either  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  or  a  relaxation  of  its 
laws,  the  Brownista  were  ready  to  abandon  the  Church 
to  its  fete,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  complete 
independence  of  all  constituted  authorities.  If  they 
bad  stopped  here,  they  would  have  been  unpopular 
enough.  But  some  of  them,  at  least,  goaded  lay  the 
persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed,  went  to  fer 
greater  lengths  than  this.     Holding  that  ministers  ought 
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Ch.  m.  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  ^ey  too  declared  that  the  whole  national  Church 
was  anti-cmistian,  and  that  to  remain  in  its  commumon 
for  an  instant  was  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin  of  no  common 
magnitude.  From  this  uiey  proceeded  to  still  more 
offensive  declarations.  Whilst  disclaiming  all  wish  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  they  ctuled  upon  the 
Queen  to  .'  forbid  and  exterminate  all  other  religions, 
worship,  and  ministries  within  her  dominions,'*  She 
ought  further,  as  they  said,  to  edze  all  the  property  of 
the  Church,  from  the  wide  domain  of  the  Bishop  down 
to  the  glebe  land  of  the  incumbent  of  a  country  parish. 
BcMtion  Temfied  by  these  opinions,  the  Presbyterian  Cart- 

^^a'"^"h  wright    wrote   in   denunciation   of   their  wickedness. 
tjntta.       FarUament  fdlowed  itself,  in  1593,  for  the   first  time 
since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  pass  a  statute  agdnst 
Protestants  of  any  kind. 

The  latter  years  of  Elizabeth  were  quieter  than  the 
storms  which  followed  upon  the  appointmait  of  the 
High  Commission  had  indicated.  Perhaps  the  sweep 
which  had  been  made  from  amongst  the  dergy  had  len 
a  smaller  number  of  persons  upon  whom  the  Court  could 
exercise  its  authority;  perhaps,  also,  the  dissatisfied, 
certain  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  change  of  system 
as  long  as  Elizabeth  lived,  reserved  themselves  for  the 
reign  of  her  successor-  Such  causes,  however,  whatever 
their  effect  may  have  been,  were  not  in  themselves 
of  sufficient  importance  to  accoimt  for  the  undoubted 
reaction  against  Puritanism  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centxuy. 
Cwwwof  As,  one  by  one,,  the  men  who  had  sustained  the 
000!"^  Queen  at  her  accession  dropped  into  the  grave,  a 
generation  arose  which,  excepting  in  bodes  of  con- 
troversy,  knew  nothing  of  any  religion  which  differed 
from  that  of  the  Churdi  of  !^nglana.  The  ceremonies 
and  vestments  which,  in  the  time  of  their  fethera,  had 
been  exposed  to  such  bitter  attacks,  were  to  them 
hallowed  as  having  been  entwined  with  their  earliest 
associations.     It  required  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagina- 
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tion  to  connect  them  with  the  forms  of  a  departed  Cg-ni 
system  which  they  had  never  witnessed  with  their  eyes ; 
but  they  rememliered  that  those  ceremonies  had  been 
used,  and  those  vestments  had  been  worn,  by  the  clei^ 
who  had  led  their  prayers  during  those  anxious  days 
when  the  Armada,  yet  unconquered,  was  hovering 
round  the  coast,  and  who  had,  in  their  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  true  Englishmen,  offered  the  thanksgivinff 
which  ascended  to  heaven  after  the  great  victory  had 
been  won.  By  many  of  them  these  forms  were  received 
with  pleasure  for  their  own  sake.  In  every  age,  there 
will  be  a  large  class  of  minds  to  whom  Puritanism  is 
distasteful,  not  merely  because  of  the  restr^t  which 
it  putoupon  the  conduct,  but  because  it  refuses  to 
take  account  of  a  large  part  of  human  nature. 
Directing  all  its  energies  against  the  materialism 
which  foUowed  the  breaMng  up  of  the  medieval  system, 
it  fotgot  to  give  due  weight  to  ^e  influences  which 
affect  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  through  his  bodily 
senses.  Those,  therefore,  to  whom  com^y  forms  and 
decent  order  were  attractive,  gathered  rouna  the  institu- 
tions which  had  been  established  in  the  Church  under 
the  auspices  c£  Elizabeth.  In  the  place  of  her  first 
Bishops,  who  were  content  to  admit  these  institutions  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  a  body  of  prelates  grew  up,  who 
were  ready  to  defend  them  for  their  own  sake,  and  who 
believed  uiat  at  least  in  their  main  features  they  were 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Giod.  Amongst 
the  laity,  too,  these  opinions  met  with  considerable 
support."  They  found  expression  in  the  great  work  of 
Hooker,  from  which,  in  turn,  they  received  no  small 
encouragement. 

But  whilst  the  gradual  rise  of  these  sentiments  reduced  Hookm'* 
the  Presbjrterians  to  despair,  it  soon  became  plain  that  ^.^^J^" 
the  Episcopal  party  was  not  of  one  mind  with  respect  Poiitj.' 
to  the  ojurse  which  should  be  pursued  towards  the 
K<mconformist5.     Hooker,  indeed,  had  maintained  that 
the  disputed  points  being  matters  which  were  not  or- 
dained by  any  immutable  Divine  ordinance,  were  subject 
to  change  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church.     For  the  time  being,  theso 
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Ch.  in.  queations  had  been  settled  by  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  the  Queen,  as  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  had  given  her  assent.  With  this 
settlement  he  waa  perfectly  content,  and  he  advised  his 
opponents  to  submit  to  the  law  which  had  been  thus  laid 
down.  Upon  looking  closely^  however,  into  Hooker's 
great  work,  it  becomes  evident  that  his  conclusions  are 
based  upon  two  distinct  arguments,  which,  although  they 
were  blended  together  in  his  own  mind  at  some  sacrifice 
of  lo^cal  precision,  were  not  likely  in  future  to  find 
fevoui-  at  the  same  time  with  any  one  class  of  reasoners. 
When  he  argues  fi*om  Scripture,  and  fix)m  the  practice 
of  the  early  Church,  the  as  yet  undeveloped  features  of 
Bancroft  and  Laud  are  plainly  to  be  discerned.  When 
he  proclaims  the  supremiacy  of  law,  and  weighs  the 
pretensions  of  the  Puritans  in  the  scales  of  reason,  he 
shows  a  mind  the  thoughts  of  which  are  cast  in  the  same 
mould  with  those  of  that  great  school  of  thinkers  of  whom 
Bacon  is  the  acknowledged  head.  Hooker's  greatness 
indeed,  like  the  greatness  of  all  those  by  whom  England 
was  ennobled  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  consisted  rather  in 
the  entireness  of -his  nature  than  in  the  thoroughness 
with  which  his  particular  investigations  were  carried 
out.  He  sees  instinctively  tiie  unity  of  truth,  and  cannot 
iail  to  represent  it  as  a  living  whole.  It  is  this  which 
has  made  him,  fer  more  than  others  who  were  his 
Buperiora  in  consistency  of  thought,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  man  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd.  The 
work  which  had  to  be  done  hy  the  generation  which 
came  after  him  was  work  which  he  could  not  do.  Truth 
was  to  be  divided,  in  order  that  each  portion  of  it  might 
be  more  thoroughly  mastered.  Men  were  to  arise, 
who  in  clearness  of  conception  and  in  logical  precision 
surpassed  the  great  Elizabethan  writer  as  far  as  the 
pohtical  theories  of  Pym  or  Somers  surpassed  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  statesmen.  What  they  want  is  the 
manysidedness  of  life.  The  work  which  they  are  doing 
wanted  the  attractiveness  which  Hooker's  work  has; 
and  yet  it  is  the  difference  of  progress,  not  of  decline. 
They  are  polishing  and  perfecting  the  truths  which  have 
fallen  to  their  share,  as  workmen  who  have  taken  to 
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pieces  a  complicated  machine  occupy  themselves  with   Ch.  nr. 
the  fragments,  not  in  order  that  they  may  stand  alone, 
but  in  order  that  in  due  time  they  may  form  parts  of  a 
renovated  and  reunited  whole. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  desire  to  hold  a  middle  Orowinji 
course  between  the  rival  ecclesiastical  parties  was  not  [^o„foJ 
confined  to  a  few  advanced  thinkers.  There  was  a  i«ienuioD. 
lai^e  and  increasing  number  of  the  laity  who  regarded 
the  problem  in  Hooker's  spirit,  though  they  were  dis- 
satiafied  with  his  solution  of  it.  Even  men  who 
themselves  admired  the  forms  of  worship  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  and  who  felt  all  Hooker's  dislike  of 
Fresbyterianism,  nevertheless,  without  any  very  deep 
reasoning,  came  to  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion. 
They  were  not  yet  the  partisans  that  their  children 
came  to  be,  and  they  were  more  anxious  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  EngUah  Church  than  the  forma  which 
were  rapidly  making  that  unity  impossible.  If  these 
ceremonies  were  only  imposed  oy  the  law  of  the  land 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  without  its  being  pretended 
that  they  were  otherwise  tiian  of  merely  human  origin, 
ought  not  that  law  to  be  relaxed?  Everywhere  there 
was  a  cry  for  preachers.  Whilst  Bishops  and  Ministers 
were  wrangling  about  points  of  mere  detail,  thousands 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  were  living  like  heathens. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  preaching  should  be  so  scrupulous  about 
matters  of  little  consequence  j  but  was  it  necessary,  on 
account  of  these  scruples,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Church  by  the  expulsion  of  those  who  felt  tnem?  Was 
it  well  that  feithful  and  pious  men  who  preached  the 
same  doctrine  as  that  which  was  held  by  their  conform- 
ing brethren,  and  whose  lives  gave  at  least  as  good  an 
example  as  that  of  any  Bishop  in  England,  should  be 
cut  short  in  their  career  of  usefiihiess  merely  in  order 
that  the  clergyman  who  officiated  in  one  parish  might 
not  scandalise  the  sticklers  for  uniformi-hr  by  wearing 
a  surplice,  whilst  the  clergyman  who  officiated  in  the 
next  parish  wore  a  gown?  The  eum- 

When  such  feelings  as  these  prevailed,  it  was  plain  ^^ 
that  Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  system  was  doomed.     She  u  doomed. 
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Ch.  m.  had  Idd  it  athwart  the  current  of  the  social  movemeDt 
which  waa  everywhere  pressing  against  the  retention  of 
extraordinary  powers  by  the  Govermnent,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole  edifice  would 
be  swept  away.  The  greatest  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishops,  the  greatest  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign  who  was  to  succeed,  could  only  have  post- 
wh«  poned,  without  averting,  the  impending  change.  But 
inSiThtw  ^*  ^°^  ^^^  follow  that  the  character  of  James  was 
done.  unimportant  in  the  crisis  which  was  at  hand.  It  is  true, 
that  no  personal  worth  and  ability  on  the  part  of  a  ruler 
can  alter  the  direction  in  which  the  tide  of  a  great 
Bocial  movement  is  running,  any  more  than  any  con- 
fieupation  of  mountain  form  can  compel  the  stream 
which  trickles  from  the  snow  to  take  an  up^rard  course. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  able  to  affect  the  whole 
future  histoiy  of  that  movement  as  certainly  as  a  little 
ledge  of  rock  on  the  top  of  tiie  mountain  may  turn 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  north  or  to  the  south. 
If  James  had  been  possessed  of  all  the  vigour  of 
Henry  VIII,  combined  with  the  sagacity  of  Ehzabeth, 
he  could  not  have  induced  the  English  nation  to  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  But,  irresistible  as  the  movement 
was,  he  might  have  guided  it.  By  maintaining  the 
great  principle  of  the  national  Reformation,  and  by 
steadily  refusing  to  allow  any  coercive  jurisdiction  to 
be  exercised  by  priest  or  presbyter  upon  English  soil, 
excepting  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  he  might  have  occupied  a  vantage  ground 
from  whence  he  might  gradually  have  relaxed  the  bonds 
which  that  authority  had  laid  upon  the  clergy.  In  such 
a  work  as  this  the  ablest  Sovereign  might  find  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  political  wisdom.  Never  had 
a  fairer  opportunity  been  offered  for  composing  the 
differences  of  the  Caurch.  The  leading  Puritans  were 
prepared  to  withdraw  their  extreme  demands,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  haty  were  ready  to  support  the  Crown 
m  resistance  to  any  violent  proposals.  The  great  mind 
of  Bacon  was  ready  to  draw  up  the  terms  upon  which 
an  agreement  was  possible,  and  it  was  certain  that  his 
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TiewB  would  find  support  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ch.  m. 
If  the  golden  opportunity  were  let  slip,  it  might  never  leos. 
again  preseDt  itself.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
depended  upon  James  alone  to  decide  whemer  that 
liberty  which  must  eventually  find  its  way  into  the 
ecclesiastical  intern  was  to  enter  with  peace  and  charity 
in  its  train,  or  whether  it  was  only  to  be  attained  after 
long  years  of  civil  strife. 

Unfortunately,  the  smaUness  of  James's  mind  rendered  3um»  nn- 
him  pre-eminently  unfit  for  the  part  which  he  was  called  J^''^^, 
upon  to  play-  Nor  was  his  experience  of  Scottish  theqoM- 
govemment  mvourable  to  the  developement  of  a  calm  "^" 
judgment  on  these  important  questions.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  man  could  have  lived  long  at  that 
time  as  King  of  Scotland  without  coming  into  collision 
with  the  clergy.  They  laid  claim  to  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  every  Sovereign  must  have  felt  hunself 
instinctively  impelled  to  reject,  and  they  interfered  even  " 
with  the  meet  innocent  pleasures  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  irritated  a  man  whose  powers  of  self-control 
were  £ir  greater  than  those  possessed  by  James.  But 
to  deal  with  the  difficulties  which  were  before  him 
required  a  wiser  and  more  tranperate  head  than  his. 
No  man  can  hope  to  be  successfid  in  correcting  the 
abases  which  attend  the  predominance  of  such  men  as 
were  those  who  composed  the  Scottish  cleigy,  unless 
he  can  thoroughly  sympathise  with  all  that  is  good  and 
noble  in  them.  From  their  pulpits  had  proceeded  that 
progress  in  religion  and  morality  which  in  the  course 
<^  half  a  century  had  done  so  much  to  change  the  fiice 
of  Scotland.  All  elevation  of  thought,  all  truth  and 
earnestness  of  life  in  the  land,  had  sprung  up  around 
these  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Power  had  come  into 
their  hands,  as  power  ever  will  come  into  such  hands  as 
theirs.  To  check  than  in  the  abuse  of  it,  to  surroimd  it 
with  just  and  beneficial  saf^uards,  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  Sovereign.  But  in  James's  hands  what  might  have 
been  a  great  policy  degenerated  into  a  personal  struggle. 
He  could  quote  texts  and  argue  learnedly  about  the 
duty  of  the  cleigy  to  submit  to  those  m  authority,  but 
hia  words  found  no  enduring  response  in  the  hearts  ni 
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Cb.111.   the  people,  because  there  was  nothing  in  his  government 
1003,     which  made  them  any  better  or  happier  than  they  were 
before. 

Not  that  James  cared  for  most  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  English  and  the  Scottish  Churches.  What 
he  asked  for  was  submission  to  the  royal  authority^  and 
that  the  clergy  should  keep  within  what  he  considered 
to  be  their  proper  bounds.  Whether  that  submission 
were  rendered  by  men  who  wore  surplices,  or  by  men 
who  wore  gowns,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference, 
until  he  came  to  connect  the  forms  of  the  English 
Church  with  the  submissive  bearing  of  its  ministers. 
In  the  same  way  he  took  little  interest,  for  its  own 
sake,  in  the  discussion  on  the  best  £ona  of  Church 
government.  If  he  could  have  obtained  obedience 
from  a  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  would  never  have 
troubled  himseu"  with  attempting  to  introduce  Bidiops 
'  into  Scotland. 
inflaenee  From  the  midst  of  this  struggle  he  was  summoned  to 
?J.*'*,  the  throne  of  England,  where  he  was  called  to  dedde 
Si^^Mi^  upon  questions  apparently  similar  to  those  which  had  so 
"P*"^*"  long  troubled  his  repose  in  Scotland.  Ignorant  of  the 
proved-  circumstances  which  made  the  condition  of  the  one 
E^iMd.  ^g^om  so  different  from  that  of  the  other,  be  was 
naturally  led  to  treat  the  same  difficulties  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner.  A  wiser  man  would  have  seen  that 
the  evils  of  the  two  countries  demanded  very  different 
remedies.  In  Scotland  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
ministers  required  repression  by  a  firm  but  reverent 
hand.  In  England  it  was  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
which  had  grown  beyond  its  due  limits,  and  it  was  the 
liberty  of  the  clergy  which  needed  to  be  increased.  If 
the  new  King  had  known  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Puritan  clergy  would  receive  support  from 
the  laity  in  anything  but  the  most  moderate  demands, 
he  might  possibly  Da,\e  acted  in  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit.  But  with  the  voice  of  the  Scottish  preachers 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  in  unavoidable  ignorance 
of  the  strong  feeling  which  would  be  sure  to  animate 
the  English  laity  against  anything  approaching  to  clerical 
domination,  he  was  easily  frightened  into  taking  the 
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only  course  which  could  really  make   Protestantism   Ch.  iu. 
dangerous  to  the  royal  authority.  "itnia" 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth's  death  was  known,  Nevill,  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  despatched  to  Edinburgh  by  to  Edin- 
Whitgift  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  ^"^s^- 
sentiments  of  the  new  King,  and  was  gladdened  by 
the  assurance  that  James  had  no  intention  of  establish- 
ing Presbyterianism  in  England. 

On  his  progress  towards  London^  James  was  called  The  Mii< 
upon  to  listen  to  an  address  of  a  very  different  nature.  '|^t*^n. 
A  petition,*  strongly  supported  by  the  Puritan  clergy, 
was  presented  to  nun,  in  which  their  wishes  were  set 
forth. 

The  alterations  which  they  demanded  in  the  services  Proposed 
of  the  Church  were  foimded  upon  the  ordinary  Puritan  'o*^ 
objections.  In  the  Baptismal  Service  interrogations  ^?f'" 
were  no  longer  to  be  addressed  to  infents ;  nor  was  the 
mgn  of  the  cross  to  be  used.  The  rite  of  Confirmation 
was  to  be  discontinued.  It  had  been  the  practice  for 
nurses  and  other  women  to  administer  Baptism  to 
newly-born  iniants  in  danger  of  death.  This  custom 
was  to  be  forbidden.  The  cap  and  surplice  were  not 
to  be  'urged.*  Persons  presenting  themselves  for  Com- 
munion were  to  undergo  a  previous  examination,  and 
the  Communion  was  always  to  be  preceded  by  a  sermon. 
'  The  divers  terms  of  priests  and  absolution,  and  some 
other  used,'  were  to  be  '  corrected.'  The  ring  was  no 
longer  to  enter  into  the  marriage  service,  al^ough  it 
might  be  retained  in  private  use  as  a  token  given  by 
the  husband  to  his  wife.f    The  length  of  the  services 

*  Commonly  called  the  Mtllenarj  Petition,  becaiue  it  purported  to 
proceed  horn  'more  than  a  thousand  ministera.'  It  was  mid  oj  Fuller 
7C%.  Hitt.-v.  266),  Hndithsfl  oitenbeen  repeated,  that  only  seven  hundred  and 
fiftj  preacheia' hmda  were  set  thereto.  The&ct  seemstobavebeenlhatthere 
were  do  signaturee  at  aU  to  it.  The  petitioQen,  in  a  Defence  of  their 
petition,  presented  later  in  the  year  (Add.  MS.  8978)  distinctly  say, 
■  Neither  Defors  were  any  hands  required  t«  it,  but  only  consent'  They 
probably  received  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  letters  of  leeent,  end  left  the 
original  words  standing,  either  accidentally  or  as  believing  that  the  senti- 
menta  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  those  who  had  not  come 
forward  were  represented  in  the  petition. 

t  This  explwiation  ie  adopted  from  the  Defence  before  mentioned, 
(fbl.  36  b.) 
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Ch.  in.  was  to  be  abridged,  and  church  music  was  to  be  phdner 
looa  wi<l  simpler  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  Jhe  Lord's  day 
WBS  not  to  be  pro&ned,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  abstain  from  labour 
on  holydays.  Uniformity  of  doctrine  was  to  be  pre- 
scribed, in  order  that  tdl  popish  opinions  might  be 
condemned.  Ministers  were  not  to  teach  the  people 
to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jcaus;  and,  finally,  the  Apocrypha 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  calendar  of  the  lessons  to 
be  read  in  church. 

These  demands  could  not,  of  course,  be  granted  as 
Ihey  stood.  If  the  clergy  alone  were  to  be  consulted, 
a  iM-ge  numlser  would  be  found  among  them  who  would 
view  these  matters  with  very  different  eyes.  The  great 
mass  of  the  laity,  especially  in  country  parishes,  would 
be  equally  averse  to  the  change.*  Any  attanpt  to 
enforce  the  alterations  demanded  would  have  stirred  up 
opposition  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  difficulties  were  enormous,  even  if  the  Bishops  had 
been  inclined  to  look  them  fiiirly  in  the  fiice.  Still 
something  might  have  been  done  if  they  had  been 
animated  by  a  conciliatory  spirit  By  a  litde  fair 
dealing,  the  peace  of  the    Church  would  have  been 

Preserved  &r  better  than  by  any  rind  raiactments. 
'hat  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  can  cause  us 
no  astonishment  To  the  Elizabethan  party  some  of 
the  proposed  changes  seemed  to  be  absolutely  injurious, 
whilst  o^ers  were  only  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
scruples  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  childish  and 
absurd. 

The  remainder  of  the  petition  was  occupied  by  re- 
quests, the  greater  part  of  which  deserved  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  parties.  The  petitioners  hoped  that 
hone  would  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the  ministry  who 


*  In  Ait  Abri^/tmtnt  of  Hiat  Soak  wAt'eA  the  Ifmittai  of  Zmooit 
Diocese  Mioered  to  Su  M^ettg,'  1605,  p.  S9,  it  ia  urged)  in  fsTOUi  of 
abolishing  the  ceremonies,  that '  mauj  of  tbe  people  in  all  parte  of  the  Uud 
are  known  to  be  of  this  mind,  that  the  sacramenla  are  not  rightlj  and 
lufficientlj  ministered  without  them.'  The  concluaon  drawu  was  that 
juch  ceremonies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  «siit  to  the  detnment  of  tbOM 
who  placed  an  idolatnnie  Talue  upon  them. 
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were  unable  to  preach ;  that  those  who  were  already    Ch.  IIT. 
admitted  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  preachers;      leos, 
and  that  a  check  should  be  put  to  the  abuse  of  non-  Proposed 
residence.     It  was  asked  that  miniaters  should  not  be  [^''^'" 
required  to  testify  by  their  subscription  to  the  whole  of  line  of  th» 
the  substance  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  that  it  should  be  ^^""^ 
sufficient  if  they  subecribed  to  the  Articles  and  to  the 
King's  Supremacy^    With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  the  petitioners  suggested  that  the  impropria- 
tions annexed  to  bishoprics  and  colleges  should  hereafter 
be  let  only  to  those  incumbents  of  livings  who  were  able  to 
preach,  and  who  were  at  no  future  time  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  any  h^er  rent  than  that  which  was  demanded 
at  the  time  when  the  lease  was  first  granted.    Impro- 
priatioDS  held  by  laymen  might  be  charged  with  a  sixth 
or  seventh  part  of  their  worth  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
preaching  ministry.    They  also  asked  for  reforms  in  the 
ecclesiastical   courts,  especially  that  excommunication, 
shotdd    not    be   pronounced  by  lay    Chancellors  and 
officials,  and  that  persons  might  not  l>e '  excommunicated 
for  trifles  and  twdvepenny  matters.'* 

The  spirit  in  which  this  petition  was  met  was  not  Anrretbr 
such  as  to  give  any  hopes  of  a  peaceable  stJution  of  the  ^j^"^ 
difficulty.     The  Univerdties  were  the  first  to  sound  the  Oxford, 
alarm.    Cambridge  passed  a  grace  to  the  effect  that  all 
persons  were  forbidden  to  find  feult  publicly  within  the 
University  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ot  with  any  part  of  it,  either  by  word 
or  writing,  upon  pain  of  being  suspended  frtan  their 
degrees.    Oxford  came  forward  with  an  answer  to  the 
petition.f    If  the   Universities  could  have  won  their 
cause  by  scolding,  the  Puritans  would  have  been  crushed 
for  ever.     They  were  accused  by  the  Oxford  doctors  of 
fitctious  conduct  in  daring  to  disturb  the  King  with 
their  complaints.     They  were  told  that  they  were  men 
of  the  same  kind  as  uose  who  had  so  often  stirred  up 

"  Collier,  vii.  267. 

t  The  Aiuvtr  of  Ota  fiee-ChmoOor,  tie  Dodon,  reitk  Ae  Pmetore  md 
other  Beadt  of  Houen  m  Ott  Unieerntg  of  Oxfyrd  l^c,  1603.  The  Cunbiid^ 
Gnce  u  quoted  in  the  epistle  dedicatoi^.  The  d^ence  before  mentioned  w 
«  npIjT  to  the  Ozfoid  aiuwer,  and  i«  wntt«n  in  a  Teij  difieient  tone. 
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Ch.  III.    treason  and  sedition  in  Scotland,  and  that  as  for  their 
"iGOa.      eagerness  to  preach,  it  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  if 
the  Church  of  England  had  never  heard  anytiiing  of 
their  fectious  sermons  or  of  their  scurrilous  pamphlets. 

Their  demands  were  treated  with  that  cool  insolence 

which  scarcely  deigns  to  argue  with  an  opponent,  and 

which  never  attempts  to  understand  his  case.     It  was 

taken  for  granted  that  no  concessions  could  be  made  by 

the  King  unless  he  were  prepared  for  the  establishment 

of  Presbyterianism,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  hearts  of 

the  people  would  be  stolen  away  from  their  Sovereign 

by  preachers  who  would  be  sure  to  t«ach  them  that  the 

King's  'meek  and  humble  clergy  have  power  to  bind 

theii-  King  in  chains,  and  their  Prince  in  links  of  iron, 

that  is  (in  their  learning)  to  censure  him,  to  enjoin  him 

penance,  to  -excommunicate  him ;  yea  (in  case  they  see 

cause)  to  proceed  against  him  as  &  tyrant.' 

James  lu   the   beginning   of  July,    James   astonished  the 

^Ta'     Universities  by  recommending  them  to  adopt  one  of 

Uni»er-      the  proposals  m  the  petitioners.     He  informed  them  that 

*'""        he  intended  to  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  preaching 

Bbftll  (op-  ,     ,  ,       .  ,  .  ,  I  ,  a 

port  ministers  sucn  unpropnate  tithes  as  he  was  able  to  set 
''?dMrf  "^i'^fi  ^r  the  purpose,  and  that  he  hoped  that  they 
would  foUow  his  example.*  Whitgift  immediately  took 
alarm  and  drew  up  a  statement  for  the  King  of  the 
inconveniences  which  were  likely  to  result.f  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
matter.  The  Universities  were  left  in  peace,  and  the 
King  never  found  himself  in  a  -condition  to  lay  aside 
money  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Another  step  had  already  been  taken,  which  shows 
that  James  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
petition.  On  the  12th  of  May,  a  circular  was  sent 
round  by  Whitgift  to  the  Bishops,  demanding  an  account 
of  the  number  of  preachers  in  their  respective  dioceses. 
This  was  followed  about  six  weeks  later  by  another 
letter,  requiring  still    more  particular  information.  J 

*  King  to  Chancellors  of  the  UniTersities,  Wilkioa'  Ome.  iv.  989.    King 
to  Heads  of  Houses,  S.  P.  Dom.  ii.  38. 
t  ^Vh^t«ift  to  King,  S.  P.  Dom.  ii.  39. 
%  Wilkuifl'  Qmo.  iv.  368. 
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They  were  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  number    Cs.  ni. 
of  commonicants  and  of  recusants  in  every  parish.    They      iooir 
were  aJso  to  give  a  number  of  particulars  respecting  the 
clei^  sufficiently  minute  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any 
course  which  might  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of. 

Durtn*  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  Puritans 
attempted  to  support  their  views  by  obtaining  signa- 
tures to  petitions  circulated  among  the  laity.*  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  in  consequence,  commanding  all 
persona  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  such  demon- 
Btrationa,  and  giving  assurance  that  the  King  would 
not  allow  the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  to  be 
tampered  with,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to 
correct  abuses.  In  order  to  obtain  further  information 
on  the  points  in  dispute,  he  had  determined  that  a 
conference  should  be  held  in  his  presence  between  certain 
learned  men  of  both  parties.  No  one  could  be  more 
ready  than  he  was  to  introduce  amendments  wherever 
the  existence  of  real  evib  could  be  proved,  f 

James  probably  believed  this  to  be  a  true  description 
of  himselr  No  man  ever  more  thoroughly  combined  a 
theoretical  desire  for  reform  with  a  perfect  incompetence 
to  deal  practically  with  abuses. 

After  several  postponements,  the  antagonists  met  at  The  con- 
Hampton  Court  on  the  14th  of  Janxiaiy.     On  the  one  ^'^° 
side  were  summoned  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbui-y, 
eight  Bishops,  seven  Deans,  and  two  other  clergymen. 
The  other  party  were  represented  by  Reynolds,  Chader- 
ton,  Sparks,  and  Knewstubs.     These  four  men  bad  been 
sdected  by  the  King,  and. he  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice,  or  one  which  would  have  given  more 
satisfiiction  to  the  moderate  Puritans.     The  proceedings  The  nm 
of  the  first  day  did  not  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  ^'^^"^ 
Puritan  cause.     Its  champions  were  not  admitted  to  Th,  p„  ■ 
the  discussions  which  were  carried  on  between  the  King  uns  ex- 
and  the  Bishops  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  of,  the  "='"''*^ 

*  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  to  CecaL  Sept  24  1603,  &  P.  Aon.  ilL  83,  luid 
Fuller  Y.  811. 
t  Wilkiu'  Qhk.  iv.  371. 
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Ch,  m.  Council.  James  was  engaged  in  settling  Trith  the 
1604.  Bishops  the  extent  of  the  changes  to  ■which  he  would 
agree,  and,  unfairly  enough,  postponed  hearing  the  com- 
plainants until  he  bad  made  up  his  mind.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  these  changes  were  of  no  great 
importance,  and  were  by  no  means  likely  to  give  satisfiic- 
tion  to  the  malcontents.  The  objecticmB  which  he 
brought  before  tlie  Bishops,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  were  supported,  were  almost  entirely  taken 
from  a  tract*  written  by  Bacon  in  the  hopes  of  in- 
fluencing his  mind  towards  larger  principles  of  re- 
form. What  was  of  little  consequence  James  accepted ; 
■what  was  of  paramount  importance  he  passed  by  as 
though  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  To  Puritanism  itself 
the  character  of  Bacon  was  decidedly  oppcMed.  He 
disliked  the  narrowness  of  mind  which  he  perceived 
amongst  that  party,  and  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
highest  parts  of  their  teaching.  But  he  had  fiiith  in 
concession,  and  in  the  mutual  goodwill  which  was  sure 
to  follow;  and  he  remembered,  what  should  never  have 
been  forgotten,  ihat  *  the  silencing  of  ministers '  was,  in 
the  scarcity  of  good  preachers,  '  a  punishment  that' 
lighted  '  upon  the  people  as  well  as  upon  the  party.' 
On  the  On  the  second  day  the  case  of  the  complamants  was 

^ada«y  heard.  Reynolds  commenced  by  urging  the  propriety 
piainsaw  of  altering  some  points  in  the  Articles,  and  propped  to 
are  heard,  introduce  into  them  that  unlucky  formulary  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  by  which 
Whitgift  had  hoped  to  bind  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  narrowest  and  most  repulsive  form  of  CalvinistJc 
doctrine,  and  thus  to  undo  the  work  of  Elizabeth,  who 
had  wisely  stifled  it  in  its  birth.  Reynolds  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  rite 
of  Confirmation  rested  should  be  reviewed.  This  was 
more  than  Bancroft  could  bear.  He  was  at  this  time 
Bishop  of  London,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
man  who  was  to  succeed  Whitgift  as  the  champion  of 
the  existing  system.  He  even  went  beyond  the  Arch- 
tp,  having  publicly  declared  his  belief  that  the 

•  O/OePac^oatim  of  the  CftarcA. 
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Episcopal  constitution  of  the  Church  was  of  Divine  Cg.  m. 
institution.  In  defending  the  cause  entrusted  to  him,  11304. 
he  overstepped  all  the  bounds  of  decency.  Interrupting  g^j^j^ft-g 
the  speaker,  he  knelt  down  before  the  King  and  requested  i 
'  that  the  ancient  canon  might  be  remembered,'  which  ' 
directed  that  schismatics  were  not  to  be  listened  to  when 
they  were  speaking  against  their  Bishops.  If  there  were 
any  there  who  had,  ever  subscribed  to  the  CommunioD 
Book,  he  hoped  that  a  hearing  would  now  be  refused  to 
them,  as  an  ancient  Coundl  nad  once  determined  '  that 
no  man  should  be  admitted  to  apeak  against  that  where- 
unto  he  had  formerly  subscribed.'  He  then  proceeded 
to  hint  that  in  being  allowed  to  speak  at  aU,  Ke3rnold3 
and  his  companions  had  been  permitted  to  break  the 
statute  by  which  penalties  were  imposed  on  all  persons 
depraving  the  Book  of  Common  Fraydr.  He  concluded 
by  quoting  a  passage  from  Cartwright'^s  works  to  the 
effect  that  men  ought  rather  to  conform  themselves  '  in 
orders  and  ceremonies  to  the  fashion  of  the  Turks,  than 
to  the  Papists,  which  position  be  doubted  they  approved, 
because,  contrary  to  tie  orders  of  the  Universities,  they 
appeared  before  his  Majesty  in  Turkey  gowns,  not  in 
their  scholastic  habits  sorting  to  their  degrees.* 

The  insolent  vulgari^  of  this  specimen  of  episcopal  wit  reprond 
was  too  much  even  for  James.  Although  he  fully  agreed  **'  '""*■ 
with  Bancroft  in  his  dislike  of  Keynolds'  arguments,  he 
could  not  but  find  fault  with  him  for  his  unseasonable  in- 
terruption. The  two  parties  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  cusputed  points  as  &r  as  they  related  to  questions  of 
doctrine.  On  the  wiiole,  James  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  this  part  of  the  conference.  He  had  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  the 
shrewd  common  sense  which  he  generally  had  at  com- 
mand, when  he  had  no  perscmal  question  to  deal  with, 
raised  him  above  the  contending  parties.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  refused  to  bind  the  Church,  at  Reynolds'  request, 
to  the  Lambeth  Articles ;  on  the  other,  in  spite  of  Ban- 
croft's objections,  he  accepted  Reynolds'  proposal  for  an 
imOTOved  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  question  of  providing  a  learned  ministry  was  then 
brought  forward,  and  promises  were  ^ven  that  attention 
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Cs.  in.  should  be  paid  to  the  subject.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
1604.  Chester  complained  of  the  bad  appointmenta  made  by 
lay  patrons.  Bancroft,  who  treated  the  whole  subject  as 
a  mere  party  question,  took  the  opportunity  of  inveigh- 
ing against  the  preachers  of  the  Puritan  school,  who 
were,  as  he  said,  accustomed  to  show  their  disrespect  of 
the  Liturgy,  by  walking  up  and  down  '  in  the  church- 
yard till  sermon  time,  rather  than  be  present  at  public 
prayer.'  The  King  answered,  that  a  preaching  mmistir 
was  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred ;  but  that  '  where  it 
might  not  be  had,  godly  prayers  and  exhortations  did 
much  good.  That  that  may  be  done,  let  it,  and  let  the 
rest  that  can  not,  be  tolerated.' 
TheKing's  The  remaining  points  of  the  petition  were  then  brought 
J^^g°^  Under  discussion.  Unless  the  Puritans  have  been  much 
ihe  two  misrepresented,*  their  inferiority  in  breadth  of  view  is 
'*^™"  conspicuous.  If  James  had  been  merely  presiding  over 
a  scholastic  disputation,  his  success  woiild  have  been 
complete.  But,  unfortunately,  there  were  arguments 
which  he  could  not  hear  from  any  who  were  before  him. 
He  was  not  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  was  proper 
that  the  ring  should  be  used  in  marriage,  and  the  cross 
in  baptism.  What  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  was 
whether,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of 
the  opinions  held  by  either  party,  those  opinions  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  necessary  to  close  the 
mouths  of  earnest  and  pious  preachers.  Excepting  by 
Bacon,  this  question  was  never  fidrly  put  before  nim. 
The  Puritans  wished  that  their  views  should  be  carried 
out  in  all  parts  of  England,t  and  when  they  were  driven 


Whilffifi,  App.  xlr.  aad  of  GaUowBT'i  in  Cotdencood,  vi.  241,  and  a 
of  MontOffu'g  to  his  mother,  Wmvi.  ii.  13,  our  only  authority  is  EbjIow'h 
Sum  of  the  Omferame.  He  has  been  charged  with  misrepresentation,  and 
he  evidentlv  did  injustice  to  the  Puritan  argumenla  which  were  diBtasteful 
to  him,  and  which  he  did  not  understand.  But  if  he  bad  introduced  anj 
actual  miarepreaentation,  we  should  cert^olj  have  had  a  more  correct 
account  from  the  other  side.  After  all,  if  the  arguments  of  the  Puritans 
have  been  weakened,  it  is  scarcely  posaihle  to  find  elsewhere  stronger 
proofs  of  BancTofii'H  deficiencies  in  temper  and  character. 

t  The  clause  in  the  petition  which  relates  to  the  cap  and  surplice  is  the 
tyo\j  one  which  seems  to  ask  for  permission  to  deriats  trfxo.  an  Mtabliahed 
mast,  instead  of  demanding  a  change  of  the  order. 
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from  this  gronnd  they  could  only  ask  that  reapect  should    Ch.  m. 
be  paid  to  the  consciences  of  the  weak,  a  plea  which  did     leoT" 
not  come  with  a  good  grace  from  men  who  had  been 
Mixious  to  bind  the  whole  body  of  the  EngUsh  clergy  in 
the  fetters  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.* 

The  debate,  which  had  gone  on  with  tolerable  fairness 
since  Bancroft's  interruption,  received  another  turn, 
from  a  proposal  made  by  Reynolds,  that  the  Prophesy- 
ings  should  be  restored.  The  restoration  of  these  meet- 
ings had  been  deliberately  recommended  by  Bacon,  as 
the  best  means  for  training  men  for  the  delivery  of  ser- 
mons. It  is  doubtful  whether  James  could  have  been 
brought  to  allow  them  imder  any  circxunstances,  but 
Reynolds  did  not  give  his  proposal  a  fair  chance.  He 
coupled  it  with  a  suggestion,  that  all  disputed  points 
which  might  arise  dxuTng  the  Prophesyings  should  be 
referred  to  the  Bishop  with  his  Presbyters.  At  the 
word  Presbyters  James  fired  up.  He  saw  they  were 
pimiTig  '  at  a  Scottish  Presbytery,  which,'  he  said,  Hi«Mner 
*  agreeth  as  well  with  a  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil,  ^on  'J'om 
Then  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet,  and  TS^ 
at  their  pleasures  censure  me  and  my  Council,  and  all  our  bftai.' 
proceedings.  Then  Will  shall  stand  up,  and  say,  it  must 
be  thus ;  then  Dick  shall  reply,  and  say,  nay,  marry, 
but  we  will  have  it  thus.  And,  therefore,  here  I  must 
reiterate  my  former  speech,  k  Boi  s'avisera.  Stay,  I  pray 
you,  for  one  seven  years,  before  you  demand  that  from 
me,  and  if  then  you  find  me  pursy  and  fet,  and  my 
windpipes  stufFed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to  you;  for  let 
that  government  be  once  up,  1  am  sure  I  sludl  be  kept 
in  breath ;  then  shall  we  all  of  us  have  work  enough, 
both  oiu*  hands  full.  But,  Doctor  Reynolds,  imtil  you 
find  that  I  grow  lazy,  let  that  alone.' 

From  his  own  pomt  of  view  James  was  right.  Liberty 
brings  with  it  many  advantages,  but  it  cerimdy  does  not 

*  The  King's  replj  is  cnuhing,  marelj  p^^srded  u  an  ugnmentum  ad 
hominem.  He  •sked,  '  how  long  may  would  b©  weak  F  WheUier  forty-fiTa 
jean  were  not  sufficient  for  them  to  grow  stKUgF  Who  the;  were  that 
pretended  this  weakness,  for  we  require  not  now  Bubacriptiiui  &om  laics  and 
idiots,  but  preachers  and  ministera,  who  ai«  not  now  I  trow  to  b«  &d  irith 
milk,  but  are  enabled  to  feed  others.' 
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Ca-in.  tend  to  enable  men  in  office  to  lead  an  easy  life.  Yet 
1G04.  natural  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  to  give  such  an 
answer  as  this,  in  two  minutes  he  had  sealed  his  own 
fete  and  the  fete  of  England  for  ever.  The  trial  had 
come,  and  he  had  broken  down.  He  was  called  upon 
to  decide  one  of  the  greatest  questions  which  has 
ever  been  brought  before  a  Sovereign,  and  he  only 
asked  in  what  way  he  could  best  secure  his  personal 
ease  and  the  maintenance  of  his  authority.  The  es- 
sential littleness  of  the  man  iras  at  once  revealed. 
More  and  more  the  maxim,  '  No  Bisb<^,  no  King,' 
became  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  The  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Bishops  became  connected  in  his  mind 
with  the  preservation  of  his  own  power.  He  was 
gratified  by  their  submissiveness,  and  he  looked  upon 
the  views  of  the  opposite  party  as  necessarily  associated 
with  rebellion. 

At  the  moment,  the  self-satisfection  of  the  contro- 
versialist predominated  even  over  the  feelings  of  the 
monarch.  '  If  this  be  all  they  have  to  say,'  he  observed, 
as  he  left  the  room,  '  I  shall  make  them  conform  them- 
selves, or  I  win  harry  them  out  of  the  land^  or  else  do 
worse.' 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  bystanders  was 
very  different  from  that  which  later  generations  have 
received.  One  who  was  present  said,  that  '  His  Majesty 
spoke  by  inspiratirai  of  the  Spirit  <rf  God.'*  CecJ 
thanked  God  for  having  given  the  Kin^  an  understand- 
ing heart.  Ellesmere  declared  that  he  never  before 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  legal  maxim  that  Bex  est 
mixta  persona  cum  sacerdote.  It  is  usual  to  ascribe 
these  and  similar  expressions  to  the  courtier-like  fecility 
of  giving  utterance  to  flattery.  In  so  doing,  we  forget 
that  these  men  were  fully  persuaded  that  James  was 
doing  right  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Puritans, 
and  that  men  are  very  ready  to  forget  the  intemperate 
form  in  which  an  opmion  may  be  clothed,  when  the 
substance  is  according  to  their  mind. 

*  Barlow  Bscribea  this  speech  to  one  of  iha  Loids.  Sir  J.  Hanngton, 
fIio  was  also  preaeat,  aaaigna  it  to  a  Biahop.  At  tlte  next  mMting 
Wliitgift  repeated  it. 
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Two  days  later,  the  King  again  met  the  Bishops,  and   Co.  m. 
agreed  wiui  them  upon  the  small  alterations  whicK  were  ~iao4 
to  be  made  in  the  Prayer  Book.     It  was  also  detennined  xhw 
that  Cktmmis^onfi  ahoold  be  appointed  for  inquinng  into  ^f'  <>■»>- 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  preaching  clergy.     The  ****"** 
Puritans  were  then  called  in,  and  were  informed  that, 
with  a  few  exceptionB,*  the  practices  which  they  had 
objected  to  would  be  maintained,  and  that  subscription  The  decu 
would  be  enforced  to  the  whole  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  [ 
well  as  to  the  Articles   and  to  the  King's  Supremacy. 
Chaderton  begged  that  an  exception  might  be  made  m 
fevour  of  the  Lancashire  clergy,  who  had  been  diligent 
in  oonTerting  recusants.  The  King  replied  that  as  hemd 
no  intention  of  hunying  anyone,  time  would  be  given 
to  all  to  consider    then?  position  ;  letters  should  be 
written  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  ordering  him  to  grant  a 
sufficient  tame  to  these  men.     A  fdmilar  request,  how- 
ever, which  was  made  on  behalf  oi  the  Suffolk  clergy, 
was  refused. 

The  cooferoice  was  at  an  end.  Browbeaten  by  the 
Bishops,  and  rebuked  in  no  measured  or  decorous 
languagef  by  James,  the  defenders  of  an  apparently 
hopeless  cause  went  back  to  their  labours,  to  struggle 
on  as  best  they  might.  Yet  to  them  the  cause  they 
defended  was  not  hopeless,  for  no  doubt  ever  crossed 
their  minds  that  it  was  the  cause  of  God,  and  it  would 
have  seemed  blasphemy  to  than  to  doubt  that  that  cause 
would  ultimately  prevail.  Nor  were  they  deprived  of 
human  consolation:  many  hearts  would  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  wrongs;  many  a  man  who  cared 
nothing  for  minute  points  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  and 
who  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  service  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  join  in  it  at  his  parish  church,  would  feel 
his  heart  sweU  with  indignation  when  he  heard  that 
men  whose  &me  for  learning  and  piety  was  unsurpassed 

*  The  proclamation  ^ving  public  uotlce  of  this  detenninBtica  ma  iaeued 
OB  i]ie  6u)  of  Maidi,  Rjmer,  xtI.  674 :  for  the  altentions  themaalTet,  see 
666. 

t  Thne  can  1m  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  eicrewencea  have  been  cut  off 
in  Barlow's  narrstiTe  from  the  Ekf  s  speedtas.  The  cotuve  language  used 
bj  Jamee  is  noticed  in  Nng.  Ant.  i.  181. 
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Ch.III.  by  that  of  any  Bishop  on  the  bench,  had  been  treated 
ie04.  ■^th  cool  contempt  by  men  who  were  prepared  to  use 
their  wit  to  defend  eveiy  abuse,  and  to  hinder  all  reform. 
Wlien  the  knights  and  burgesses  were  making  their  way 
to  Westminster,  in  order  to  take  their  places  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  must  have  been  many  amongst 
them  whose  determination  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to 
reform  the  Church,  was  strengthened  by  the  tale  of  the 
treatment  which  Reynolds  and  Chaderton  had  met  with 
ftt  Hampton  Court. 

The  King,  too,  went  his  way,  thinking  little  of  what 

be  had  done,  and  scarcely  remembering  what  had  passed, 

except  to  chuckle  over  wie  adversaries  whom  he  had  so 

easily  discomfited  by  bis  logical  prowess.*    The  Bishops 

imagined  that  their  victoiy  was  secured  for  ever,  and 

rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of   their  opponents.     But 

J™'^'*    there  was  at  least  one  amonff  them  who  felt  that  their 

doobtrnloT  success  was  more  m  appearance  than  m  reality.   Ibe  agea 

uiiiiiutQ     "Whitgift,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  the  heat  of  the 

conflict,  discovered  the  quarter  from  which  danger  was 

to  be  apprehended.     He  hoped,  he  used  to  say,  that  be 

might  not  live  to  see  the  meeting  of  Parliament.     He 

was  at  least  spared  that  misfortune.     A  few  weeks  after 

the  conference,  his  earthly  career  was  at  an  end.     While 

he  was  lying  in  his  last  iUness,  the  King  came  to  visit 

him.     He  found  the  old  man  lying  almost  insensible, 

but  able  to  mutter  a  few  words.    All  that  could  be 

^rdl"  i  ^6^    ^™s,    *  Pro    ecclesift    Dei :    pro    ecclesiA    Dei.' 

dwth.        Narrowminded  and  imgentle  by  nature  and  education, 

he  had  at  least  erred  from  no  selfish  motive.     He  had 

set  up  a  system  to  be  his  idol,  and  he  fencied  that  he 

was  working  for  the  Church  of  God.     Such  men  as  he 


printed  EW  beginning  'My  faithful  BUke,  I  dare  not  bst,  faced  S,'  which  is 
mere  nonBense.  In  the  original  MS.  the  word  ie  'blake'  not  commeucing 
with  a  capital  letter.  3  ia  alwajs  the  cypher  for  Northampton  in  James'i 
correepondence.  What  James  meant  was  no  doubt  'My  faithfiil  black,  I 
dare  not  say  (black)  faced  Northampton.'  Nortbajnptoii  had,  I  suppose, 
«bjected  to  being  called  blackfaced.  That  'blake '  is  equivalent  to  '  black ' 
there  cnn  he  no  doubt.  In  Spottiewoode,  for  instAnce^  the  name  of  the 
St.  Andrewes'  preacheTj  Davia  Black,  is  printed  Bloke. 
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cause  misery  and  misfortime  whenever  power  chances   Ca.  m. 
to  fell  into  their  hands;  bat  they  are  not  those   of     xqo4, 
whom  history  dares  to  speak  most  harshly.     If  the  work 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  world  is  not 
done  well,  at  least  it  is  done  honestly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Ch.  IV.    The  Parliament,  the  very  name  of  which  caused  such 
1004,      anxiety  to  Whitgift,  was  a  very  different  body  &om 
rho  Eng-    those  representative  assemblies  which  still  existed  upon 
iih  Pw     the  Continent — the  mere  shadows  of  their  former  selves. 
Many  causes  concurred  in   producing  this   difference. 
But    the   main  cause   lay  in  the   success  with  which 
England  itself  had  grown  up  into  an  harmonious  civilisa- 
tion, so  that  its  Parliament  was  the  true  representative 
of  a  united  nation,  and  not  a  mere   arena  in  which 
contending  fections  might  display  their  strength. 

Where  this  process  of  amalgamaticMi  has  not  been 
completed,  parliamentary  government,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  is  an  impossibility.  When  Louis  XIV. 
astonished  tie  world  by  declarmg  that  he  was  himself 
the  State,  he  was  unawares  giving  utterance  to  the 
principle  from  which  he  derived  his  power.  In  the 
France  of  his  day,  it  was  the  monarch  alone  who 
represented  the  State  as  a  whole, ,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  he  was  able  to  trample  at  his  pleasure 
upon  the  bodies  in  which  nothing  higher  was  to  be  seen 
than  the  repi-esentatives  of  a  party  or  a  fection.  If  a 
representative  assembly  is  to  succeed  in  establishing  its 
supremacy  over  a  whole  country  equal  to  that  which  is 
oiten  found  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  monarch,  it 
must  first  be  able  to  claim  a  right  to  stand  up  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  nation.  The  position  which  was  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  due  to  the  complete  harmony  in  which  it 
stood  with  the  feelings  and  even  with  the  prejudices  of 
all  classes  of  the  people.     If  Englishmen  had  ever  been 
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accustomed  to  affect  the  epigrammatic  bre\ity  in  which   Cn.  rv. 
some  other  nations  find  pleasure,  the  House  of  Commons  "lOoT 
mi^ht  have  answered  those  who  challenged  its  cl^ms 
with  the  simple  words :  We  are  the  State. 

The  right  of  representing  the  people  was  practically 
confined  to  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  could  afford 
the  expense  of  a  residence  in  Westminster.  But  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance  did  they  owe  their  election, 
at  least  ostensibly,  to  their  equals  in  rank.  To  secure 
a  seat,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  fiivour  of  those 
whose  interests  were  more  or  less  different  from  their 
own.  County  members  were  dependent  upon  their 
poorer  neighbours  who  formed  the  mass  of  the  forty- 
rfiilling  fi^eholders.  The  borough  members,  with  all 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  gentlemen,  were  equally 
dependent  upon  the  shopkeepers  of  the  towns  for  which 
they  sat.  Originally,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  boroughs 
had  been  vested  in  the  resident  householders;  but  this 
uniformity  had  given  way  before  the  gradual  changes 
which  had  passed  over  tne  several  boroughs.  In  some 
places,  the  franchise  had  been  considerably  extended; 
in  others,  it  had  been  no  less  considerably  narrowed. 
One  member  was  chosen  by  almost  univer^l  suflrage ; 
another,  by  a  close  corporation  consisting  of  the  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  inhabitants.  In  the  smaller 
boroughs,  indeed,  the  selection  of  a  representative  was 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  most  influential  amongst 
the  neighbouring  proprietors ;  but  even  the  form  of  an 
election  prevented  him  from  nominating  persons  who 
would  be  altogether  distasteful  to  those  whose  votes  he 
wished  to  secure.  The  effect  of  this  was  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  legislating  for  agricultural  labourers,  who  were, 
perhaps  necessarily,  altogether  excluded  from  the  suf- 
frage, all  class  legislation  was  impossible. 

Another  change,  which  had  been  silently  introduced, 
was  of  still  greater  importance.  The  old  rule  had  been 
relaxed,  which  forbade  any  member  to  sit  for  a  place  in 
which  he  was  not  a  resident.  If  this  rule  had  continued 
in  force,  the  House  would  still  have  represented  the 
popular  win,  but  it  would  have  been  sadly  deficient  in 
intelligence  and  ability.     Some  evil,  no  doubt,  resulted, 
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Cn.  IV.  and  persons  obtained  seats  who  only  owed  them  to  the 
1604,  goodwill  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor ;  but  this  was  as 
nothing  in  compaiison  with  the  advantage  which  arose 
from  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  a  large  body  of 
men  of  ability,  recruited  especially  from  amongst  the 
lawyers,  who  became  known  to  the  electors  by  the 
talent  which  they  displayed  at  the  bar.  The  services 
which  this  class  of  men.  rendered  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
were  incalculable.  The  learning  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  may  have  been  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
acquired  in  our  own  day;  but,  relatively  to  the  general 
level  of  education,  it  stood  fer  higher.  A  few  years 
later  a  race  of  Parliamentary  statesmen  would  begin  to 
arise  from  amongst  the  country  gentlemen ;  but,  as  yet, 
almost  all  pretensions  to  statesmanship  were  confined  to 
the  council-table  and  its  supporters.  For  the  present, 
the  burden  of  the  conflict  in  the  Commons  lay  upon  the 
lawyers,  who  at  once  gave  to  the  struggle  against  the 
Crown  that  strong  legal  character  which  it  never  after- 
Vards  lost. 
c»ni«  of  It  was  to  its  position  as  the  representative  of  an  united 
tionaTiore  uattou  that,  above  all  other  causes,  the  House  of  Com- 
of  liberty,  mons  owed  its  growing  love  for  liberty.  In  every 
nation  which  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  an  inteUi- 
gent  part  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  the  love 
of  liberty  is  innate.  It  is  only  lost  when,  after  a  deadly 
struggle  between  opposing  classes  or  parties,  the  victors 
submit  to  chains  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  opponents  loaded  with  the  same 
fetters.  In  the  England  of  the  first  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  only  against  the  Catholics  that 
this  feeling  existed,  and  the  Catholics  were  little  more 
than  an  insignificant  fr^iction  of  the  people.  In  struggling 
against  thCTo,  the  Government  of  Elizabeth  had,  indeed, 
been  armed  by  Parliament  and  by  public  opinion  with 
extraordinary  powers;  but  those  powers  had  been  re- 
quired to  resist  the  foreign  enemy  far  more  than  the 
English  Catholics  themselves,  who  suffered  most  frwm 
their  exercise.  Accordingly,  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
repression  was  needed  than  would  have  been  required  if 
the  nation  had  been  divided  against  itself.     There  ytas 
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no  outcry  of  one  class  against  another.      There  ivas   Ch.  iv. 
no  iimninent  danger,  which  made  men  eager  to  see  the     1004, 
Government  interfering  with  the  local  institutions  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  it  might  be  less  impeded  in  its 
action  against  the  enemy. 

So  it  was  that  in  En^and  unity  and  liberty  went  hand 
in  hand.  The  gentry  of  the  counties  and  the  corpora- 
ti<Hi8  of  the  boroughs  clung  to  their  old  habits  of 
managing  their  own  concerns.  It  was  well  understood 
that,  if  they  had  submitted  to  unusual  restraint  for 
certain  definite  objects,  they  would  not  continue  to  bear 
the  pressure  after  those  objects  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  not  only  in  its  desire  to  obtain  a  relaxation  Sireneth 
of  the  powers  of  the  Giovemment  that  the  House  of  H^n^  ^ 
Commons  appeM^  as  the  representative  of  the  nation :  cominon*. 
in  its  sympathy  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  time,  it  stood  S^rth  as  the  guide  of  the 
nation  at  a  time  when  the  King  was  contenting  himself 
with   the   enforcement  of  an  outward  uniformity.     It 
might  safely  be  predicted  that,  if  James  was  unable  to 
guide  the  Knglish  nation  in  tlie  path  in  which  it  was 
ansious  to  walk,  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  a  fi'ee 
course  to  find  its  own  way,  he  would  not  long  preserve 
undiminished  the  authoritjf  which  he  had  received  irora 
his  predecessor. 

Between  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons  the  ThoHoBte 
House  of  Lords  could  only  play  a  subordinate  part.  It  '^  ^^"^ 
had  no  longer  sufficient  power  to  act  independently  of 
both.  For  the  present  it  was,  by  sympathy  and  interest, 
attached  to  the  Government,  and  it  acted  for  some  time 
more  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  Privy  Council  than  as 
a  sepamte  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  due  course  of 
time  it  would  find  its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the 
English  nation.  It  is  in  this  comparative  weakness  that 
its  real  strength  consists.  If  it  had  been  able  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  Conmaons,  it  would 
have  been  swept  away  long  ago.  It  has  retained  its 
position  througn  so  many  revolutions  because  it  has, 
from  time  to  time,  yielded  to  the  expressed  determina- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  whilst  it  has 
done  good  service,  aa  much  by  the  necessity  which  it 
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Ch.  IV.    imposes  upon  the  House  of  Commons  of  framing  their 
ia04.      measures  so  as  to  consult  the  feelings  of  others  besides 
themselves,  as  by  the  labours  in  which  it  has  been  itself 
employed. 
iVocUma-       On  the  lith  of  January  1604,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
iummo'n     Calling  upoH  the  constitucncies  to  send  up  members  to 
iiigPariia-  a  Parliament.     In  this  proclamation,  James  gave  his 
°"'"'-         subjects  much  good  advice,  which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered superfluous.     He  advised  them  to  choose  men 
fitted  for  the  business  of  legislation,  rather  than  such 
as  looked  to  a  seat  merely  as  a  means  of  advancing 
their  private   interests.       In   respect  to   religion,    the 
members   should   be  neither  '  noted   for  superstitious 
blindness  one  way,'  nor  'for  their  turbulent  humours' 
on  the  other.     !No  bankrupts  or  outlaws  were  to  be 
chosen ;  and  all  elections  were  to  be  freely  and  openly 
made.     Thus  far  no  great  harm  was  done.     But  the 
remainder  of  the  nrockmation,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
the  advice  of  the  Chancellor,  was  sure  to  rouse  the  most 
violent  opposition.     The  King  ordered  that  all  returns 
should  be  made  into  Chanceiy,  where,  if  any  '  should 
be  found   to  be  made   contrary  to  the  proclamation,' 
they  were  'to  be  rejected  as  unlawful  and  insufficient.'* 
Pariia-  (ju  the  19th  of  Mareh  the  Parliament  met.     Men 

mMu.  felt  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Never  had  so  many 
members  attended  in  their  places.f  They  came  not 
without  hopes  that  they  would  not  return  home  until 
they  had  been  allowed  to  sweep  away  at  least  some  of 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained. 

Since  the  last  Parliament  had  met,  one  change  had 
taken  place  which  distinctly  marked  the  altered  rdations 
which  were  to  subsist  between  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  Elizabeth  had  always  taken  care 
that  at  least  one  of  her  principal  statesmen  should 
occupy  a  place  amongst  the  representatives  of  the 
I^eople.  During  the  latter  years  of  her  reign  this  duty 
had   devolved   upon    Cecil.      The    Secretary  was   now 

*  PaH.  Sill.  i.  907.  There  are  two  sets  of  notes  for  the  proclamation  in 
the  £^erton  I^xpers,  384:  one  is  in  Popham's  hand  ;  the  otner,  founded  on 
it,  in  Ellesmere's.  The  latter  alone  coutsina  the  directions  for  the  reference 
of  disputed  elections  to  Chanceiy,  showing  that  this  aasumpUon  originated 
with  him. 

t  In  consequence,  additional  seats  were  ordered,  C.  J.  i.  141, 
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removed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  had  left  none  Ch.  tv. 
but  second-rate  officials  behind  him.  With  the  excep-  ifl04. 
tion  of  Sir  John  Herbert,  the  second,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  Under-Secretary,  a  man  of  very  ordinarj' 
abilities,  not  a  single  Privy  Councillor  had  a  seat  in  the 
House.  Sii"  Julius  Ciesar,  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  Sir 
Henry  Montagu,  and  a  few  others  who  either  held 
minor  offices  under  Government,  or  hoped  some  day  to  be 
promoted  to  them,  were  all  respectable  men,  but  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  was  capable  of  influencing 
the  House  of  Commons. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  in  the  House  who  sirFrands 
might  have  filled  Cecil's  vacant  place.  At  the  com-  °'^"' 
mencement  of  this  session,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  Two  boroughs 
had  elected  him  as  their  representative.  His  fellow 
members  shewed  their  appreciation  of  his  abilities  by 
entrusting  him  with  the  greatest  share  in  their  most 
weighty  business.  Scarcely  a  committee  was  named 
on  any  matter  of  importance  on  which  his  name  does 
not  occur,  and  he  generally  appears  as  the  reporter,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  the  chairman,  of  the  committee.  If 
a  conference  was  to  be  held  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  was  almost  invariably  put  forward  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  argument.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ; 
not  only  were  his  transcendent  abilities  universally 
recognised,  bat  at  this  time  all  his  opinions  were  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  House  itself  Toleration  in 
the  Church  and  reform  in  the  State  were  the  noble 
objects  which  he  set  before  him.  If  James  had  been 
other  than  he  was,  the  name  of  Bacon  might  have  come 
down  to  us  as  great  in  politics  as  it  is  in  science.  The 
defects  in  his  character  would  hardly  have  been  kno%vn, 
or,  if  they  had  been  known,  they  would  have  been  lost 
in  the  greatness  of  his  achievements.  But  for  the 
moment,  as  fer  as  his  parliamentary  career  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  borne  on  the  ftiU  tide  of  success.  His 
errors  and  his  fell  were  yet  to  come.  It  is  true  that 
his  conduct  at  the  tiial  of  Essex  had  shewn  that  he  was 
not  possessed  of  those  finer  feelings  which  might  have 
saved  him  from  many  of  his  greatest  mistakes;  but, 
excepting  to  the  friends  of  Essex  himself,  that  conduct 
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Ch.  IV.  does  not  seem  to  have  given  oflFence.  Excess  of  sub- 
1604.  mission  to  Elizabeth  was  a  fault  to  which  Englishmen 
were  disposed  to  be  lenient,  and  the  limits  within  which 
public  duty  ought  to  overrule  private  Mendship  were 
drawn  at  a  very  different  line  from  that  which  they  at 
present  occupy.*  Yet  with  all  this,  he  was  a  dissatisfied 
man.  He  had  now  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-four, 
and  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  be  in  a  position  from 
which  he  might  carry  out  the  great  policy  which  he 
knew  to  be  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
The  new  King  had  looked  coldly  upon  him.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
Essex  had  told  against  him.  But  that  James  continued 
to  feel  respect  for  the  memory  of  Essex  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  problematical.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  were  other  obstacles  in  his  path. 
Bacon  always  believed  that  Cecil  was  envious  of  his 
talents.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  practical  states- 
man regarded   bis   cousin    as   a  visionary;   and  Cecil 

*  I  should  be  Borry  to  have  it  supposed  for  «  moment  that.  I  r^arded 
Bacon's  conduct  tovsrds  Essex  in  tbe  licbt  in  which  it  wu  looked 
upon  hj  Lord  Macaulav-  Mr.  Spedding  dm  made  that  view  impos- 
Ni>Ie  for  tbe  future.  ^Isaex  was  a  real  trwtor.  Bacon  had  alwajs 
told  bim  plainlv  that  be  placed  his  duties  to  tbe  State  above  those  to  bis 
Aiend ;  and  when  tbe  time  came  to  choose  between  them,  he  acted  in 
perfect  consistence  with  bis  own  opinions.  But  it  is  one  thin^  to  make 
Bacon's  conduct  intelligible  to  those  who  do  not  regard  him  ns  a  villain,  and 
it  is  another  thing  to  sav  that  he  acted  rigbtly.  It  was  cot  vei;  many  years 
afterwards  that  in  the  time  of  tbe  Long  Farbament,  tbe  House  of  Commons 
called  upon  Bulstrode  Wbitelocke  to  appear  against  I^ud.  Whitelocke, 
who  bad  always  been  politicallT  opposed  to  lAud,  begged  to  be  excused  on 
tbe  ground  of  old  frieni^hip,  and  bis  excuse  was,  without  diSicuI^,  admitted. 
It  is  bardJf  probable  that  anv  one  will  deny  that  Whitelocke  was  mtherigtat, 
and  that  il  tbe  House  had  persisted,  he  would  have  been  in  tbe  right  in 
persisting  in  his  refusal.  If  this  is  tbe  case,  Bacon  was  certunly  wrong.  I 
suppose  that  tbe  rule  is,  that  whereTer  tbe  State  is  likelv  to  suffer  br  any- 
one s  yielding  to  the  claims  of  private  Mendship,  he  is  Dound  to  &lfil  nis 
dut^  to  the  State ;  but  that  where  this  is  not  the  case,  be  ought,  at  any 
sacrifice  to  himself,  to  avoid  all  actions  which  may  injure  those  from  whom 
be  has  receired  benefits.  K  it  csn  be  made  out  not  only  that  tbe  State 
would  suffer  from  Essex's  acquittal,  but  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
probability  of  obtaining  a  verdict  of  guilty  unless  Bacon  took  part  in  tbe 
trial,  Bacon's  conduct  may  be  pronounced  to  be  right.  But  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  he  was  certainly  wrong,  judged  at  least  ny  any  high  standard  of 
morality.  It  is  certain,  bowever,  that  this  distinction  was  not  present  to 
Bacon's  mind.  If  be  made  a  mistake,  he  did  not  do  so  with  bis  eyes  open. 
His  intareata  and  tbe  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  in  pred«elT  tbe  same 
direction.  The  ogpodtion  between  them,  which  so  many  moaein  writers 
have  described,  exists  only  in  their  own  imagination. 
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had  the  ear  of  the  King.  A  still  more  probable  cause  Ch.  rv. 
of  James's  neglect  of  Bacon  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro-  1004. 
posals  for  the  pacification  of  the  Church  which  he  had 
lately  laid  before  him.  They  were  fer  too  statesmanlike 
to  bring  him  under  the  fevourable  notice  of  James. 
He  retained,  indeed,  the  title  of  King's  Counsel,  and 
he  drew  the  salaiy,  such  as  it  was;  out  he  was  not 
admitted  to  any  participation  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. 

Next  to  Bacon,  no  man  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Sir  Ed.rin 
House  more  than  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  Without  any  ^■"'J'*- 
pretensions  to  Bacon's  genius,  he  possessed  a  fund  of 
common  sense  which  would  save  him  from  the  errors  to 
which  his  great  contemporary  fell  a  prey.  The  fiiend 
and  pupil  of  Hooker,  he  was  no  Puritan ;  but,  like  so 
many  others  amongst  his  contemporaries,  he  had  learned 
to  raise  his  voicte  for  the  toleration  of  those  with  whom 
he  did  not  wholly  agree. 

Of  the  other  members,  there  are  few  who  deserve  FoUot, 
especial  mention.     Nicholas  Fuller  was  there,  full  of  w^T'"' 
Puritan  zeal — a  hasty  and,  in  some  respects,  an  unwise  "onhand 
man.     HakewiE  too,  who  in  a  former  Parliainent,  when  "*    ^  ** 
the  list  of  monopolies  was  read,  had  called  out  to  know 
if  bread  were  among  them ;  Thomas  Wentworth,  whose 
fether  had  suffered  for  his  resistance  to  arbitrary  power 
in  the  late  reign;  the  two  Hydes,  and  a  few  others, 
made  up  a  little  knot  of  men  who  would  not  allow  their 
voices  to  rest  as  long  as  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
were  imredressed. 

Through  some  mistake,  the  Commons  were  not  present  March  is. 
when  the  King  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
open  the  session.     James,  desirous  that  they  should  u>rch  a. 
hear  his  views  fit)m  hia  own  lips,  repeated  to  them  the  TbeKingV 
speech  which  he  had  already  delivered  in  the  Upper  *'*" 
House.     He  told  them  that  he  was  unable  to  thfmk 
them  sufficiently  for  the  ready  welcome  which  he  had 
met  with  on  his  journey  into  England.     He  had  brought 
with  him  two  gifts,  which  he  trusted  that  they  would 
accept  in  place    of  many  words:   one  was  peace  with 
foreign  nations — the  other  was  union  with    Scotland. 
To  me  Puritans  he  declared  himself  decidedly  opposed, 
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not  because  they  differed  from  him  in  their  opinions, 
but  because  of  '  their  confused  form  of  policy  and  parity ; 
being  ever  discontented  ivith  the  present  Govemmeot, 
and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority,  which  maketh 
their  sect  unable  to  be  suffered  in  any  well-governed 
Commonwealth.'  As  to  the  Papists,  he  had  no  desire 
to  persecute  them,  especially  those  of  the  laity  who 
would  be  quiet.  Since  his  arrival,  he  had  been  anxious 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  amongst  them  who  would 
live  peaceably,  and  he  had  been  looking  over  the  laws 
against  them  in  hopes  that  '  some  overture'  might  be 
'  proposed  to  the  present  Parliament  for  clearing  those 
laws  by  reason ...  in  case  they  have  been  in  time  past 
forther  or  more  rigorously  extended  by  the  judges  than 
the  meaning  of  the  law  was,  or  might  lead  to  the  hurt 
as  well  of  the  hmoeent  as  of  the  guilty  persons.'  With 
respect  to  the  clergy,  as  long  as  they  m^ntained  the 
doctrine  that  the  Pope  possessed  'an  imperial  civil 
power  over  all  Kings  and  Emperors,'  and  as  long  as  they 
held  that  excommunicated  sovereigns  might  be  lawfully 
assassinated,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  .remain  in 
the  kingdom.  Although  the  laity  would  be  free  fiwm 
persecution,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  win  over 
converts  to  then-  religion,  lest  their  numbers  should 
increase  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Uberties  of  the 
nation  and  the  independence  of  the  Crown.  As  to  the 
laws  which  were  to  be  made  in  Parliament,  he  swd, 
'  I  win  thus  far  faithfully  promise  unto  you  that  I  will 
ever  prefer  the  weal  of  the  body  of  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, in  making  of  good  laws  and  constitutions,  to 
any  particular  or  private  ends  of  mine,  thinking  ever 
the  wealth  and  w^  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  my 

greatest  weal  and  worldly  felicity — a  point  wherein  a 
wfiil  King  doth  directly  differ  from  a  tyrant. . .  I  do 
acknowledge.  .  .  that  whereas  the  proud  and  ambitious 
tyrant  dotn  think  hia  kingdom  and  people  are  only 
ordained  for  the  satisfection  of  his  desires  and  unreason- 
able appetites,  the  righteous  and  just  King  doth  by 
contrary  acknowledge  himself  to  be  ordidned  for  the 

Jrocuring  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  his  people.' 
t  remained  to  be  seen  how  &r  James's  wisdom  could 

.,,  Cookie 
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embrace  all  the  wants  of  his  people,  and  how  fer  his  Ch.  iv. 
temper  could  stand  under  the  annoyances  to  which  he     1004. 
would  be  subjected  as  soon  as  they  ventured  to  op- 
pose him. 

The  answer  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  Edward  Phelips,  was 
loyal  in  its  tone ;  but  he  skilfiilly  managed  to  introduce 
a  eulogy  of  the  late  Queen,  and  to  remind  the  King 
that  laws  which  were  to  bind  the  realm  could  only  be 
made  in  Parliament. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Commons  to  their  own  House  Sberiej's 
two  cases  of  privilege  came  before  their  notice.  One  of  ^uege. 
these  brought  up  the  old  question  of  the  freedom  of 
members  from  arrest,  though  in  the  present  case  it  was 
complicated  by  a  further  question  as  to  whether  such  a 
privilege  extended  to  them  before  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.  Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  the  member 
for  Steyning,  had  been,  after  hia  election,  lodged  in  the 
Fleet,  at  the  suit  of  a  city  tradesman.  The  House  took 
up  his  cause,  and  he  took  Ms  seat  on  the  15th  of  May. 
liiis  success,  however,  was  not  obtained  without  much 
difficulty.  It  was  not  until  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
had  bem  committed  not  only  to  the  Tower,  but  to  the 
dxmgeon  known  by  the  expressive  name  of  Little  Ease, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  King  himself  had  been 
obtained,  that  he  consented  to  liberate  the  prisoner.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  filthy  condition  in  which 
the  dungeon  was  found  was  excused  to  the  House  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  used  for  many  years.* 

The  other  case  was  of  much  greater  importance,  as  Goodwin '• 
it  at  once  brought  the  House,  in  spite  of  itself,  into  *^' 
collision  with  the  Crown.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  had 
been  elected  for  BuckinghamshLre,  where  he  owed  his 
seat  to  the  votes  of  the  smaller  freeholders,  his  opponent, 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  Privy  Councillor,  having  been 
supported  by  gentry  of  the  county.f  In  accordance 
with  the  Kmg's  proclamation,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  declared  the  election  void,  on  the  ground  that 
Goodwin  was  an  outlaw;  and  upon  a  second  election, 
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Cg,  IV.   Fortescue  had  been  chosen  to  the  place  which  was  thus 
1004.     supposed  to  be  vacant.     The  day  after  the  matter  vra& 
moved  in  the  House,  Gioodwin  was  summoned  to  the 
bar,  and,  after  his  case  had  been  beard,  he  was  ordered 
to  take  his  seat. 
March  37.       A  few  days  afterwards  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to 
the  Commons,  asking  for  information  on  the  subject-. 
At  first  the  Commons  refused  to  grant  their  request,  as 
being  imconstitutional ;   but,  upon  a  second  message, 
informing  them  that  the  demand  had  been  made  at  the 
King's  desire,  they  agreed  to  a  conference  in  order  to 
justify  themselves.     In  this  conference  they  stated  that, 
from  the  omission  of  certain  technicalities  in  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  bun,  Goodwin  was  not  an  outlaw 
in  tiie  eye  of  the  law ;  and  that,  even  if  he  were,  they 
could  produce  instances  in  which  outlaws  had  taken 
their  seats  in  the  House.     The  King,  in   replying  to 
them,  took  the  whole  affair  out  of  thte  region  of  forms 
and  precedents,  and  raised  a  question  of  constitutional 
law,  which  was  a  matter  of  Hfe  or  death  to  the  Commons. 
j»me»M-    'He  had  no  purpose,'  he  told  them,  'to  impeach  their 
^^le^    privilege,  but  since  they  derived  all  matters  of  privilege 
of  the        from  Imn,  and  by  his  grant,  he  expected  that  they  sboiild 

°"""'  not  be  turned  against  him By  the  law,  the 

House  ought  not  to  meddle  with  returns,  being  all  made 
into  Chanceiy,  and  are  to  be  corrected  or  reformed  by 
that  court  only  into  which  they  were  returned.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  argue  against  their  assertion  that  an 
outlaw  could  take  his  seat,  and  advised  them  to  debate 
the  question  and  to  confer  with  the  judges.  ■ 
Miich  89.  As  soon  as  these  expressions  were  reported  to  the 
House,  they  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
give  way.  Whatever  might  be  the  advantages  of  bring- 
ing questions  of  disputed  elections  before  a  regular  and 
imp^lial  tribunal  (if  such  an  one  could  be  found),  they 
knew  that  to  yield  the  point  to  the  King  was  equivalent 
to  abdicating  their  independent  position  for  ever.  Without 
any  settled  design,  James  had  simply  proposed  to  abrogate 
the  constitution,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  himseltj  or 
for  a  ftiture  sovereign,  to  convert  tte  Hoiwe  of  Commons 
into  a  board  of  ncaninees. 
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It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  the  prudence    Ch.  IV. 
of  the  House  in  this  difficulty.     They  at  once  threw     ieo4. 
aside  all  unimportant  parts  of  the  question,  and  restricted  The 
their  opposition  to  the  main  point.     They  appointed  a  Commonj 
committee  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  the  King,  and,  at  the 
eame  time,  brought  In  a  Bill  to  disable  outlaws  from 
sitting  in  Parliament  for  the  future. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  the  committee,  with  Bacon  at  its 
head,  earned  up  the  answer  of  the  Commons  to  the 
Upper  House,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  laid  before 
the  King.  They  shewed  that  they  had  always  decided 
in  cases  of  disputed  election,  and  they  denied  that  they 
had  come  precipitately  to  a  conclusion  in  the  present 
instance.  They  steadily  refused  to  confer  with  the 
judges. 

Two  days  after  this  the  King  informed  them  that  he  Apf'i  s. 
had  as  great  a  desire  to  maintain  their  privileges  as  ever 
any  Prince  had,  or  as  they  had  themselves.  He  had  seen 
and  considered  of  the  manner  and  the  matter,  he  had 
heard  his  judges  aad  council,  and  that  he  was  now 
distracted  in  judgment ;  therefore,  for  his  further 
satis&ction,  he  desired  and  commanded,  as  an  absolute 
king,  that  there  might  be  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  judges,  in  the  presence  of  his  council, 
who  would  make  a  report  to  him. 

The  Commons  again  gave  way  on  the  point  of  etiquette. 
These  were  signs  that  it  was  only  thus  that  they  could 
secure  unanimity.  Some  of  the  members  were  frightened 
at  James's  tone. 

This  discussion  with  the  judges,  however,  never  took  A  com- 
place.  In  an  interview  held  with  the  King  himself,  by  p™™»«- 
the  committee,  who  had  drawn  up  the  reply  of  the 
House,  James  acknowledged  that  the  House  was  the 
proper  judge  of  the  returns.  But  he  asked  them,  as  a 
personal  &vour,  to  set  aside  both  the  parties,  and  to  issue 
a  writ  for  a  new  election.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
House  that  they  gave  way  once  more.  They  could  not 
sufTer  a  great  cause  to  be  wrecked  upon  a  question  of 
etiquette.  It  was  well  known  that  Goodwin  was  not 
anxious  to  retain  his  seat.  He  had  even  attempted,  at 
the  election,  to  induce  the  electors  to  transfer  their  votes 
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Ck.  IV.    to   Fortescue.       To   satisfy  those   members  who  were 
jg04      reasonably  jealous  of  compromising  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  a  letter  was  obtained  from  Goodwin,  declaring 
his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  arrangement. 

That  the  substantial   advantage   remained  with    the 

Commons  is  evident  from  the  faxjt  that  they  proceeded, 

without  opposition,    to  investigate   two  otner  cases  of 

disputed  election. 

Grier-  Meanwhile,  neither  House  had  been  idle.     The  Com- 

which  re.    "loiiS)  especially,  were  bent  on  doing  work.     Questions 

quired        of  reform,  which  had  been  left  untouched  during  the  life 

^"'      of  Elizabeth,  were  now  ripe  for  solution.     All  had  felt 

the  indelicacy  of  pressing   her  for  changes  which  she 

would  have  considered  to  be  injurious  to  her  rights. 

She  had  served  England  well  enough  to  be  humoured 

in  her  old  age.     But  that  obstacle  having  been  removed, 

the    representatives   of    the    people    approached    these 

questions  in  no  disloyal  or  revolutionary  spirit.     They 

did  not  force  their  demands  upon  James  because  he  was 

weaker  than  his  predecessor.     If  he  had  been  the  wisest 

and  ablest  of  rulei-s,  they  would  still  have  asked  him  to 

make  the  redress  of  grievances  the  first  act  of  his  reign. 

Recognt-         One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Government  was  to 

j^^'i      introduce  a  Bill  recognising  James's  title  to  the  throne, 

tide.  in  oi"der,  by  acknowledging  the  principle  of  hereditary 

right,  to  give  a  final  blow  to  any  claims  which  might  be 

put  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  Sufi^olk  line. 

As  a  proof  of  loyalty,  the  Bill  was  hurried  through  both 

Houses  with  all  possible  expedition.     It  was  read  for 

the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  26th  of 

March,  and  on  the  29th  it  had  reached  a  third  reading 

in  the  Commons. 

Marci  ae.       On  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  this  Bill  was  brought 

Porrey-      in,  Cecil  moved  for  a  conference  with  the  Lower  House 

WardSfn   ^''^  ^^^  subject  of  the  abuses  of  Purveyance.     During 

the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  motion,  a 

message  was  brought  up  fix>m  the  Commons  asking  for 

a  conference,  in  order  that  a  petition  might  be  drawn  up 

upon  the  subject  of  Wardship.     The  feudal  system  was 

dead,  and  its  relics  were  cumbering  the  ground.     The 

abuse  of  Purveyance  bad  come  down  from  the  days  of 
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the  first  Norman  sovereigns.  When  each  little  district  Ch.  IV. 
was  self-supporting,  the  arrival  of  the  King's  court  must  1604. 
have  seemed  like  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  army.  Even 
if  the  provisions  which  they  consumed  had  been  paid 
for,  the  inhabitants  would  have  had  much  difficidty  in 
replacing  their  loss.  But  it  firequently  happened  that 
they  were  taken  without  any  payment  at  all.  The 
time  came,  at  last,  when  other  powers  made  them- 
selves heard  than  the  power  of  the  sword ;  and  when  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  joined  the  knighta  and 
barons  in  Parliament,  this  was  one  of  the  first  grievances 
of  which  they  complained.  Session  after  session  new 
remedies  were  assented  to  by  the  King,  and  statutes 
were  passed  with  a  frequency  which  gives  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  broken  as  soon  as  made. 
At  first  the  Commons  contented  themselves  with  asking 
that  purveyors  should  be  prohibited  from  af^ropriating 
to  their  own  use  money  which  they  had  received  fix)m 
the  Exchequer  for  the  acquittal  of  debts  contracted  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.*  Twenty-two  years 
later  they  had  risen  i"n  their  demands,  and  obtained  an 
assurance  that  nothing  should  be  taken  without  the 
assent  of  the  owner. f  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
various  statutes  were  made  upon  the  subject.  At  one 
time  the  King  promised  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
without  the  owner's  assent-J  At  other  times  he  agreed 
that  the  purchases  were  to  be  appraised  by  the  constable 
and  four  discreet  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  §  Offenders 
who  gave  less  than  the  price  fixed  were  to  be  arrested 
by  the  town,  to  be  put  in  gaol,  and,  upon  conviction,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  common  thieves.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  it  was  even  declared  that  all  persons  had  at 
once  a  right  of  openly  resisting  the  ofiendmg  purveyors. 

In  spite  of  these,  and  many  other  similar  statutes,  ^'"  .  . 
the  grievances  complained  of  stiU  continued  unabated,  a^ntctb" 
The  Commons  drew  up  a  Bill  declaring  the  illegality  of  ■"" ' 

•  S  Ed.  I.  "tat.  WeBt.  1,  cap.  82. 
t  2j>  £d.  I.  Btat  de  Tallagio,  cap.  2. 
t  14  Ed.  III.  Stat  1,  cnp.  19. 
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cap.2. 
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Ch.  rv.  these  abuses,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  might  be 
""iflOt  "**  complaint  against  their  proceedings,  they  prepared  a 
AprU  87.  petition  in  which  they  proposed  to  lay  their  case  before 
Petition  10  the  King.*  They  assured  him  that  they  had  no  wish 
the  King,  fg  infringe  upon  his  rights,  but  the  grievances  of  which 
they  compl^ned  had  been  declared  to  be  illegal  by  no 
less  than  thirty-six  statutes.  They  aUeged  that  the 
cart-takers,  whose  business  it  was  to  find  carriage  for 
the  King's  baggage  whenever  he  moved,  were  guilty  of 
the  grossest  abuses  in  order  to  put  money  into  their  own. 
pockets.  They  would  often  order  the  owners  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  carts  to  send  them  in,  when  two  hundred 
would  be  sufficient.  By  this  means  they  hoped  that 
bribes  would  be  offered  tnem  by  the  owners  of  the  carts, 
who  would  all  be  anxious  to  obtain  their  discharge. 
Those  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  were  often 
detained  for  a  week  before  they  were  allowed  to  go. 
Twopence  a  mile  was  allowed  to  those  actually  employed, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  distance  which  they  had 
travelled  to  the  place  of  loading,  whilst  nothing  at  all 
was  given  for  their  actual  service,  or  for  the  return 
journey.  After  some  hundreds  of  persons  had  bribed 
the  officers  for  exemption,  the  remainder  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  were  required  to  make  up  the  fiiU 
number  of  carts.  What  was  worse  stall,  the  cart-takers 
were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  selecting  tired  horses, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  owners  would  be  obliged  to 
'pay  them  money  to  let  them  go. 

The  purveyors  themselves  were  quite  as  bad.  Instead 
of  paying  for  goods  according  to  the  appraisement,  they 
were  accustomed  to  call  in  strangers  of  their  o^vn  choice 
to  make  a  second  valuation,  and  often  forced  upon  the 
owners  a  mere  fraction  of  the  sum  really  due.  They 
frequently  refused  to  pay  in  ready  money,  and  they  com- 
mitted to  prison  the  constables  who  assiated  those  who 
stood  out  against  their  illegal  proceedings.  Even  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  had  been  imprisoned  for  hearing  cases 
■  against  purveyors,  although  the  law  expressly  required 
them  to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters. 

•  C.  J.  Ap.  30,  i.  190. 
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James    answered  that    he   was   desirous  to   remove    Ch.  rv. 
all   causes   of    complaint ;   but    that    he  believed   that     1004, 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  which  such  coses  could  The  King's 
not  possibly  recur.    Some  of  the  officers  of  the  household  "Q""". 
who  were  standing  by,  to  whom  he  appealed,  assured 
him  that  all  complaints  were  invariably  listened  to,  and 
that  justice  was  always  done, 

A  few  days  after  tiiis  unsatisfectory  interview,  another  Opinion  of 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Lords.  ''**  ^^^ 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  different  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  two  Houses,  that  the  Lords  proposed  a  Sunday 
as  the  best  day  for  the  conference.*  The  Commtais 
requested  them  to  fix  upon  some  other  day,  as  they 
were  determined  not  to  do  any  business  on  the  Sabbath. 
With  respect  to  the  proposed  measure,  the  Lords  appear 
to  have  been  divided  in  opinion.  Some  called  the 
purveyors  harpies,  and  wished  for  the  extermination  of 
the  whole  race.  But  the  courtier  element  was  stroi^  in 
the  Upper  House.  Many  questioned  whether  the  King 
could  afford  to  remit  anythmg  to  his  subjects  at  present. 
One  of  them  took  up  the  unlucky  ground,  that,  as  there 
were  many  penal  laws  which  the  King  did  not  jpress,  he 
had  a  right  to  look  to  his  peo^e  for  some  indulgence  in 
return.  In  other  words,  the  King  and  the  nation  were 
to  regard  one  another  as  parties  to  a  bargain ;  the  loss 
of  one  was  to  be  the  gain  of  the  other.  This  error  was 
destined  to  be  tlie  leading  idea  of  the  Kings  of  England 
through  more  than  eighty  weary  years.  They  never 
could  comprehend  that,  if  the  interests  of  the  Sovereign 
were  reaUy  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  nation,  one 
of  the  two  must  give  way,  and  that  such  a  strife  could 
on^  end  in  their  own  ruin. 

The  Conraiona  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  The  Com- 
thia  argument.  Seeing  how  difficult  it  was  to  separate  J^bare«in 
between  the  practice  of  purveyance  and  the  abuses  forthedis- 
attending  upon  it,  their  committee,  with  Bacon  at  its  ^'"fiho 
head,  boldly  proposed  to  offer  £50,000  a-year  to  be  »rM«n. 
quit  of  the  nuisance  altogether.'!'      They  summoned  the 

*  At  thu  time  SnndAj  wu  the  dajr  upon  which  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
CoioicO  'WM  slwATB  held  after  sarvice. 
t  C.J.Tday9,i.20i;  L.  J.  Haj  8,  it  294. 
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Ch.  IV.   officers  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  who  presided  over 

1004.      the  whole  system,  to  give  evidence.     The  answers  given 

by  these  men  are  curious,  as  showing  the  lengths  to 

which  official  persona  will  sometimes  go.     They  rated 

up  obsolete  statutes  to  justify  the  grossest  abuses.     They 

assei-ted    their  right   to   exercise  the   most   tyrannical 

power;   and,  whenever  any  charge  was   made    against 

them  for  which  even  they  found  it  impossible  to  invent 

an  excuse,  they  boldly  denied  the  fects. 

With-  This  was  the  last  step  taken  by  the  Commons.     On  the 

drawil  of    2nd  of  June  they  decided  to  let  thematter  sleep  till  another 

In*  propo-  .  J  J  "^  ^  ,,  ■....  7^         /»»■ 

Eition,  session,  though  they  mtmiated  their  intention  oi  iftymg 
the  causes  of  their  feilure  before  their  constituents.  To 
understand  their  motives  for  withdrawing  their  project 
in  this  sadden  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
the  other  pi"oceedings  of  the  session. 
Objwtioni  ^^  dealing  with  the  question  of  purveyance,  the  House 
to  the  had,  at  least  at  fii-st,  been  contented  with  loppuig  off 
Wwdi°  *^^  abuses ;  but  with  Wai-dship  the  case  was  different. 
The  whole  system  was  one  huge  abuse.  But,  whatever 
it  was,  it  was  strictly  legal.  It  was  a  system  by  which 
every  King  of  England  had  profited  since  the  davs  of 
the  Conqueror.  There  was  therefore  no  mention  of 
proceeding  by  Bill,  but  the  Lords  were  asked  to  join  in 
petitioning  the  King  for  leave  to  treat  with  him  on  the 
subject.  The  King's  prerogative  was  unquestioned; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  yield  his  rights  in 
consideration  of  the  grant  of  a  large  and  certain  yeai-Iy 
revenue.  The  system  itself  might  have  had  some  show 
of  reason  to  support  it  in  the  days  when  feudality  was 
stUl  in  vigour.  Sovereignty  brings  with  it,  even  in  our 
own  times,  obligations  which  in  some  cases  interfere  with 
personal  and  domestic  liberty ;  and,  in  the  middle  ages, 
every  man  who  had  a  place  in  the  feudal  hierarchy  was 
in  some  respects  a  sovereign.  The  ownership  of  land 
carried  with  it  the  title  to  command  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  men;  it  was,  thex-efore,  only  natural  that 
when  the  owner  was  a  minor,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
unable  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  the 
lord  should  take  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  and  should 
receive  the  profits,  as  long  as  he  vraa  himself  obliged  to 

.,  Cookie 
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perform  the  duties  attached  to  the  tenure.  For  similar  Cn.  iv. 
reasons,  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  age,  ~iQHi_ 
that  where  the  heir  was  a  female,  the  lord  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  and  should  claim 
a  right  to  select  the  nusband  who  was  in  future  to  have 
at  his  command  the  vassals  of  the  heiress  in  question.* 
If  the  colonelcies  of  regiments  were  heritable  property, 
Mmilar  regulations  might  be  found  necessary  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

This  right  not  being  confined  to  the  Sovereign,  but 
being  shared  in  by  all  who  had  vassals  depending  upon 
them,  the  lords  were  by  no  means  eager,  as  long  as  the 
feudal  system  really  lasted,  to  exclaim  against  it.  The 
e\Tls  against  whicn  the  Great  Charter  provided  were 
abuses  with  which  the  system  itself  had  become  encrusted. 
Graduallv,  however,  the  old  theory  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  the  Kmg's  claims  upon  wards  dwindled  into  a  mere 
machineiy  for  bringing  in  money  in  a  most  oppressive 
manner.  Men  were  dissatisfied  with  the  thought  that 
it  was  possible  that,  at  their  death,  their  lands  might 
undergo  a  temporary  confiscation,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  their  daughters  might  have  to  bribe  some  courtier 
in  order  to  escape  fi^m  an  obnoxious  marriage.  When 
the  feudal  militia  ceased  to  be  the  army  of  the  nation, 
every  reason  for  the  mmntenance  of  the  Court  of  Wards 
came  to  an  end.  The  legal  right  remained,  but  the 
duties  with  which  it  was,  in  theory,  connected,  had  long 
ago  ceased  to  be  performed. 

This  being  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  The  l-itAs 
Lords  readily  concurred  with  the  Commons  in  desiring  re-  ^"^"'idn 
lief.f     Itwas  not  till  the  26th  of  May,  that  the  Commons  ooihe«ub. 
brought  forward  a  definite  proposal.     They  ofi'ered  to  w^j"hip. 
raise  a  revenue  which  would  be  larger  than  any  that  the 
King  had  ever  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
to  grant  pensions  to  the  officers  of  the  Court,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.     They  were  not  precipitate  in 
their  measures.     All  that  they  asked  for  was  a  general 


*  The  lords  clumed  the  ri|rht  of  the  marriage  of  eren  male  heirs,  but  it 
u  difScult  to  tee  on  what  principle. 
t  C.  J.,  Uuch  26,  L  163. 
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Cn.  IV.  approbation  on  the  King's  part.  If  they  obtmned  this, 
1004.  they  would  appoint  commissioners  who  should,  during 
the  recess,  inquire  into  the  proportion  of  the  burden 
borne  by  different  counties  and  individuals,  in  order 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  offering  a  sufficient  composition  to 
the  King,  and  also  to  those  subjects  who  possessed  a 
similar  right. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  reported  the 
result  of  a  conference  with  the  Lords  on  this  proposal. 
The  Lords,  under  the  influence  of  the  Court,  had  thrown 
cold  water  even  on  this  moderate  scheme.  They  threw 
out  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  a  sufficient 
indemnity;  and  even  found  &ult  with  uie  Commons 
for  wasting  their  time  on  questions  of  privilege,  and 
in  discussmg  purveyance  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
although  the  question  of  purveyance,  at  least,  had  been 
first  moved  in  their  own  House.  The  King  himself 
too  had  summoned  the  two  Houses  before  him,  and  had 
expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
House  of  Commons.  Upon  this,  it  was  resolved  that 
an  account  of  their  conduct  should  be  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  him  for  their  justification, 
junei  iiii-  In  truth,  James  was  in  no  good  humour  with  the 
wilhtta  Commons.  The  one  object  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
Common*  heart,  they  were  inclined  to  look  upon  with  suspicion. 
'^'^^iof  ^  *^^  occasion  of  his  giving  way  to  them  on  the 
eniternes)  subjcct  of  the  Buckinghamshire  election,  he  pressed 
ull'ion!'"  them  to  take  in  hand  his  favourite  measure  for  an  union 
with  Scotland.  He  wished,  as  he  told  them,  to  leave  at 
his  death  '  one  worship  to  God,  one  kingdom  entirely 
governed,  one  uniformity  in  laws.'*  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  make  out,  from  the  brief  abstracts  of  his  speeches 
which  have  been  preserved,  what  his  precise  design  may 
have  been ;  perhaps  he  bad  no  definite  idea  of  it  himsell'. 
He  saw  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  both 
countries  from  a  complete  union,  and  longed  to  anticipate 
the  fruits  which  would  eventually  spring  from  the 
carrying  out  of  his  project.f    His  personal  vanity,  and 

•  a  J.,  Apr.  18,  i.  171. 

t  The  charge  that  he  wished  for  the  Union  in  order  to  be  able  to  gratify 
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his  constitutional  impatience,  made  him  anxious  that  Ch.  tv. 
the  work  should  be  accomplished  by  his  own  hands,  looi. 
His  ignorance  of  human  nature  brought  him  speedily 
into  collision  with  his  subjects  on  this  point.  It  had 
not  been  for  want  of  warning;  Cecil,  as  usual,  had 
given  him  good  advice.  He  told  him  that  the  two 
nations  were  not  ripe  for  an  union  until  they  ceased  to 
look  upon  one  another  with  hostile  eyes.  In  process  of 
time,  such  a  measure  would  be  heartily  welcomed.  All 
that  could  now  be  done  was  to  appomt  commissioners 
on  either  side,  who  might  discuss  the  whole  question, 
and  determine  how  fer  it  was  practicable  to  remove  the 
barriers  by  which  the  two  nations  were  separated.*  It 
was  all  in  vain;  James  was  in  such  haste  to  see  a 
marriage  between   the   kingdoms,  that  he   would  not  , 

allow  time  for  the  preliminary  courtship. 

The  disposition  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  Proposed 
once  tested  by  the  proposal  that  they  should  immediately  King  of 
agree  to  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of  Great  ^r^t 
Britain.     They  felt  that  in  this,  which  was  apparently 
a  mere  verbal  question,  the  most  important  consequences 
were  involved.     Bacon  expressed  the  whole  difficulty  in 
a  few  words,  when  he  asked,  *  By  what  laws  shall  this  ObjEcwd 
Britain  be  governed?'     In  those  days  of  undefined  o>mmm>, 
prerogative,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  claims  might 
not  be  nused:    James   might  attempt  to  amalgamate 
the    legislatures  by  proclamation;    he   might    fill   the 

Imblic  offices  of  State  with  his  countrymen,  without 
eaving  any  legal  ground  of  resistance.  Let  there  be 
some  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  the  union  before  it 
was  ratified  by  the  assumption  of  a  title.  The  King 
gave  way,  courteously  at  first,  but  he  soon  grew  vexed 
and  angry.     Cecil  must  have  felt  his  triumph,  when  he 

liw  Sootcb  bvouriles,  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  foiget  that  he  had  it 
in  bis  power  to  make  any  foreigner  a  denizen,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to 
hold  lands  sroDted  by  the  Crown,  and  that  hia  chief  &Tountes  were 
natttraliied  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

*  Ceinl  befi^ed  the  KiiigtopoBtiK>De  the  Union,  and' senlementd'esaembler 
de«  commiaaairea  deputes  et  choisia  d'one  part  et  d'autm  i  Bn  de  comparer 
et  aceorder  des  moiens  de  la  bien  fdra,  et  cependant  donner  loisir  aux 
pevplee  de  ae  hanter,  et  se  lier  doucement  par  mairiagea.' — Seaumont  to 
the  King,  Feb.  ]^;  1604. 
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.  Ch.  rv.    read  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  draft  of  a  Bill  prescribing 

1Q04_      the   appointment    of    such   a  commission    as    he    had 

April  21.     himsefi"    recommended.       Twenty-eiglit    commissioners 

were   named,  who  were  taken  equally  from    the    two 

Houses ;  and  it  was  understood  tliat  Parliament  was  to 

meet  again  in  the  following  year,  in  order  to  receive 

their  report. 

The  Com-       The  ill-Tiumour  of  the  King  was  aggravated  by  fhe^ 

Mti^fiLld'    course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Commons  with 

with  the     regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.     He  hated  the  Puritans, 

Co^"°    ®"^  ^*  ''^^  commonly  said  that  three  parts  of  the  House 

lettiement.  werc  Puritaos.*     If  so,  they  were  Puritans  of  a  verj- 

different  stamp  from  those  who,  after  nearly  forty  yeai-s 

of  arbitrary  government,  filled  the  benches  of  the  Long 

ParUament.     They  committed  to  the  Tower  a  man  who 

presented  a  petition,  in  which  the  Bishops  were  described 

as  antichrists.     They  would  have  been  ready  to  assent 

to  any  guarantees  which  the  King  might  thint  necessary 

for  maintaining  his  supremacy  m  the  Church,  as  well  as 

in  the  State;  but  they  took  a  truer  view  of  ecclesiastical 

questions  than  James  or  his  Bishops  were  able  to  take, 

and  they  saw  that  unless  concessions  were  made,  all 

vitality  would   quickly  depart   fi-om  the    Church.      If 

these  differences  were  not  allowed  to  exist  within,  they 

^    would  break  out   elsewhere.      Little  as   they  thought 

what  the  consequences  of  their  acts  would  be,  Elizabeth 

and  Whitgift,  James  and  Bancroft,  by  making  a  schism 

inevitable,  were  the  true  fathers  of  PTOtestant  dissent. 

Perhaps  such  a  schism  was  sooner  or  later  unavoidable, 
but,  if  the  Conunons  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out 
their  views,  it  might  have  been  long  delayed.  The 
moral  earnestness  of  Puritanism  would  not  Imve  beeii 
embittered  by  a  long  struggle  for  existence.  It  would 
have  escaped  the  worst  trial  which  religion  kno^ws — the 
trial  of  political  success.  Men  like  Baxter,  and  men 
like  Jeremy  Taylor,  would  have  laboured  together  as 
brethren  in  one  common  faith ;  truth  and  godliness 
would  have  worked  their  way  insensibly,  quietly 
influencing  the  whole  social  febric  in  their  course.     But 

"  Sir  R.  Wingfield'g  account  of  hie  sjieech,  S.  P.  Dom.  vii.  2. 
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these  are  but  visions ;  the  sad  reality  presents  us  with  a   Ch.  rv. 
very  different  picture.  1004, 

On  the  16th  of  April,   Sir  Francis  Hastings  moved  Proceed- 
for  a  committee,  to  consider  'of  the  confinnation  and  |^  of 'lie 
i-eestablishing  of   the  religion   now  established  within  inwciesi- 
this  kingdom;  as  also  of  the  settling,  increasing,  and  *"''^ 
maintaining  a  learned  ministry,  and  of  whatsoever  else 
may  incidentally  bring  furtherance  thereunto.' 

The   King    immediately  sent  to  request    that    the  They  re- 
House,  before  entering  upon  such   matters,  would  con-  oo"fcrwith 
ter  with  Convocation.     The  Commons,  always  jealous  Contocn- 
of  that  body,    sent  a   distinct    refusal,    though   they  *"'°' 
expressed  their  readiness  to  treat  with  the  Bishops  as 
Lords  of  Parliament. 

They  empowered  the  committee  to  propose  to  the  Proposals 
Lords  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  13  Elizabeth,  ^'^  * 
ministers  should  be  required  to  subscribe  to  those 
articles  only  which  related  to  doctrine  and  the  sac- 
raments, and  that  all  persons  hereafter  admitted  to 
the  ministry  should  be  at  least  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and 
should  have  the  testimony  of  the  University  to  their 
moral  conduct  and  abiHty  to  preach.  !£,  however, 
anyone  was  desirous  of  ormnation  who  had  not  studied 
at  either  of  the  Universities,  a  similar  testimonial  from 
six  preachers  of  his  own  county  was  to  be  sufficient. 
They  asked  that  no  more  dispensations  might  be  granted 
for  pluralities  and  non-residence,  and  hoped  that  some 
augmentation  might  be  afforded  to  smdl  livings  of  less 
than  the  annual  value  of  £20.  Lastly,  they  begged 
the  Lords  to  join  them  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  men  who  objected  only  to  the  use  of  the  surplice 
and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  'which,'  as  they  said, 
'  tumeth  to  the  punishment  of  the  people.'* 

Finding  the  Lords  but  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  they  Biiii 
brought  in  two  Bills  in  their  own  House— one  directed  iI]^"foHhl 
against  pluralists,  of  which  we  have  no  particulars,  and  *«  Hkos* 
the  other  providing  for  a  learned  and  godly  ministry,  "'  ^'^^'' 
embodying  the  opinions  which  they  had  expressed  in 
their  conference  with  the  other  House,f  but  adding  a 

•  C.  J;  Maj  6,  i.  199.  f  S.  P.  Dom.  ym.  66. 
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Ch.  IV.  clause  which  must  have  been  a  terror  to  all  unfit 
loot  expectants  of  benefices.  It  was  to  be  enacted  that, 
if  any  person  were  afterwards  inducted  without  the 
testimonials  required,  the  parishioners  might  lawfiilly 
withhold  from  him  the  payment  of  tithes.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  both  Bills  fell  through  in  the  Lords. 
The  trad-  One  Other  important  subject  engaged  the  attention  of 
'^'tl™'  *^^  House  during  the  session,  of  which  they  took  a 
view  which  did  not  help  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  Government.  At  the  accession  of  James,  the 
French  trade  was  the  only  one  which  was  open  to  any 
Englishman  who  was  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  great 
companies.  These  associations  had  driven  their  nvals 
out  of  the  field  by  other  means  than  by  the  superior 
power  of  capital.  They  had  chartered  rights,  which 
prohibited  Englishmen  from  trading  within  their  limits. 
The  Russia  Company  claimed  the  trade  with  Muscoiy, 
and  the  commercial  mtercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastland 
Company.*  From  the  Cattegat  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme  the  merchant  adventurers  held  sway.f  From 
thence  there  was  a  line  of  free  shore  till  the  dominions 
of  the  Spanish  King  presented  what  till  lately  had  been 
an  enemy's  coast.  Venice  and  the  East  were  visited  by 
the  vessels  of  the  Levant  Company.  Western  Aii-ica 
had  a  company  of  its  own ;  and  beyond  the  Gape,  the 
continents  and  islands  over  the  trade  of  which  the 
great  East  India  Company  claimed  a  monopoly,  stretched 
away  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  through  three-quarters 
of  the  circiunference  of  the  globe.  In  the  early  days 
of  the   late   reign,    such   associations  had    served   tne 

Purpose  of  fostering  the  rising  commerce  of  England, 
'here  was  not  sufficient  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  risk  of  such 
■  distant  enterprises;  nor  was  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment sufficient  to  guarantee  them  that  protection 
which  alone  could  m^e  their  risks  remunerative.  The 
Companies  undertook  some  of  the  responsibilities  which 

•  Mscplienon's  AmtaJt  of  Ctmimerce,  ii  164. 
t  MacpbenoD,  U.  220. 
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at  a  later  period  were  considered  to  fiJl  upon  the  State.  Ca.  IV. 
They  supported  ambassadors,  and  appointed  consuls  to  icai. 
represent  their  interests."  They  were  better  able  than 
private  persons  would  have  been  to  discover  new  outlets 
for  trade.  The  risk  which  roust  have  been  run  in 
making  voyages  for  the  first  time  to  such  countries  as 
Kussia  or  India  was  so  great,  that  it  was  only  iair  to 
compensate  for  it  by  the  monopoly  of  the  trade — at 
least  for  a  limited  period.  Kor  were  the  voyages  even 
to  friendly  ports  free  from  danger.  In  1582  the  Russia 
Company  had  to  send  out  eleven  ships,  well  armed,  for 
fear  of  enemies  and  pirates. 

Now,  however,  the  time  was  favourable  for  reviewing 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  countiy.  The  Levant 
Company  had  surrendered  its  charter  shortly  after  the 
Kinff's  accession.  Spain  was  soon  to  be  thrown  open 
to  English  commeree.  The  increase  of  wealth  made 
many  persons  desirous  of  engaging  in  trade  who  were 
not  members  of  any  company;  bat,  above  all,  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  of  jealousy  against  the  London 
merchanta,  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  of  the  other 
ports.  A  native  of  Plymouth  or  of  Southampton  mi^ht 
engage  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  he  might  even  send  Ids 
vessel  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  ;  but  if  he 
wished  to  push  his  fortune  by  engaging  in  commei-ce  on 
a  larger  scale,  he  was  at  once  checked  by  learning  that 
the  charter  of  some  great  Company,  whose  members 
were  sure  to  be  Londoners,  stood  in  bis  way. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the   privileges   of  the  Companies,   appeals"  were  made 
to   the   Privy  Council.     These  being  without  result, 
the  whole  case  was    referred  to  Parliament.     A  com-  A  cnm. 
mittee  of  the  Lower  House,  with  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  ^',^,1,"," 
at  its  head,  took  great  pains  to  arrive  at  the  trutn.  the  com- 
They  devoted  five  afternoons  to  the  investigation  of  the  Pj^'jj""  „,^ 
alleged  grievances,  and  to  the  discussion  of  a  Bill  for  comptoiefc 
throwing  open  the  trade.f  Clothiers  and  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  the  realm  attended  their  sittings  in  crowds. 

■  Suffg««ionB  for  teguktiug  the  Levant  Tmde,  Feb.  29,  160^  &  P. 
Don.  TU  70. 
t  C  /.,  May  21,  L  318. 
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Ch.  r\'.  They  complained  bitterly  that  the  existing  system  was 
1004.  a  juggle,  by  which  the  whole  commerce  of  England 
was  flirown  into  the  hands  of  a  few  interested  persons. 
Arguments  were  heard  on  both  sides.  The  free  traders 
urged  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  trade  where  they 
would,  and  reminded  the  Committee  that  nwnopoliea 
were  only  of  recent  invention.  They  said  that  at  most  the 
members  of  the  Companies  were  only  five  or  six  thousand 
in  number,  and  that  of  these  only  four  or  five  hundred 
were  actually  engaged  in  trade.  They  pointed  to  the 
success  of  other  commercial  nations  where  trade  was  free. 
They  saw  that  in  their  policy  would  be  found  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  which  proclamations  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
had  striven  in  vain  to  cure.  The  rapid  growth  of  London 
in  proportion  to  other  towns  was  astonishing  to  that 
generation.  The  money  received  in  the  port  of  London 
in  a  single  year  for  customs  and  impositions  amounted 
to  £110,000,  whilst  the  whole  sum  of  the  receipts  from 
the  same  sources  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was 
nothing  more  than  a  beggarly  £17,000.  They  trusted 
that  freedom  of  trade  would  be  more  favourable  to  the 
equal  distribution  of  wealth.  Ships  would  be  built  in 
greater  numbers,  mariners  would  obtain  more  constant 
employment,  and  the  Crown  would  reap  the  benefit  by 
an  increase  of  customs.  They  concluded  with  a  remark 
characteristic  of  a  people  amongst  whom  no  broad  line 
of  demarcation  separated  the  different  classes  of  the 
community :  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry,  they 
said,  would  be  tnrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
cessation  of  the  war,  let  an  open  career  be  provided 
for  them  in  mercantile  pursuits,  where  alone  it  could  be 
found. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  was  only  equalled  by 
the  shallowness  of  the  opposition  made  to  them.  It 
was  gravely  urged  that  no  monopoly  was  granted  to 
any  company,  because  a  right  possessed  by  more  than  a 
single  person  coidd  not  properly  be  termed  a  monopoly. 
It  was  said  that  aU  England  could  not  produce  more 
than  the  companies  carried  abroad,  that  the  time  of  the 
apprentices  wo&ld  be  thrown  away  if  the  existence  of 
the  companies  were  cut  short.     The  counsel  on  behalf 
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of  the  monopolists  inveighed  against  the  injustice  of  <^h.  tv. 
putting  an  end  to  such  useful  and  flouriahing  societies,  itjoi.  ~ 
He  was  told  that  there  was  no  intention  of  abolishing  a 
single  company.  The  Bill  only  provided  for  throwing 
the  trade  open.  If  it  were  true,  as  was  asserted,  that 
commerce  on  a  large  scale  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
private  merchants,-  why  this  opposition  to  the  Bill? 
The  permission  to  such  merchants  to  engage  in  trade 
would  be  void  of  itself,  if  it  was  really  impossible  for 
them  to  enter  into  competition.  Again,  it  was  objected 
that  the  King  would  never  be  able  to  collect  the  customs. 
In  reply  to  this,  several  merchants  offered,  in  case  the 
Bill  passed,  to  pay  for  the  farm  of  the  customs  a  higher 
sum  than  the  average  of  the  receipts  of  the  last  five  years. 

When  the  Bill  stood  for  a  third  reading, '  it  waa  three 
several  days  debated,  and  in  the  end  passed  with  great 
consent  and  applause  of  the  House,  as  being  for  the 
exceeding  benefit  of  all  the  land,  scarce  forty  voices 
dissenting  from  them.' 

The  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
counsel  was  again  h^rd  on  both  sides.  Coke,  as 
Attorney-General,  spoke  against  it,  acknowledging  its 
purpose  to  be  good,  but  objecting  to  certain  defects  in 
it.  Upon  this  the  Bill  was  dropped.  The  Commons 
expressed  their  intention  of  taking  the  matter  up  again 
in  the  following  session.* 

Before  the  tsulure  of  the  last  measure,  a  committee  had  The  apo- 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  King.  On  coiniuo'i''^ 
the  20th  of  June  this  address  was  read  in  the  House. 
We  have  no  account  of  its  presentation,  but  from  the 
allusion  which  James  made  to  it  at  the  time  of  the 
prorogation,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had,  in 
some  way  or  other,  become  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

The  Commons,  in  whose  name  the  address  was 
drawn  up,  began  by  explaining  that  they  were  under  a 
tfecessity  of  justifying  their  conduct.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  King  was  a  Prince  eminent  for  wisdom  and 
understanding,  yet  as  it  was  impossible  for  any  man, 
however  wise,  to  understand  at  a  glance  the  customs  of 

•  C.  J.,  July  6,1.263. 
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Ph.  IV.   a  whole  people,   he  had  necessarily  been  dependent 
1604       upon  others  for  information.     They  had  been  sorry  to 
find  that   he    had  been   grievously  misinformed,  both 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
privileges  of  Parliament.     They  thought  it  better,  there- 
fore, to  speak  out,  and  not  to  leave  these  misunderstand- 
ings as  seeds  for  future  troubles. 
Thsy  n-         They  had,  first,  to  defend  themselves  against  an  in- 
K*'iiB^*uh  situation  which  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  Lords, 
joTBudex-  that  they  had  accepted  the  King,  upon  the  death  of  the 
oTwfo^    late  Queen,  rather  from  fear  of  the  consequences  which 
would  have  ensued  upon  rejecting  him,  tttan  fix^m  any 
love  which  they  bore  to  his  person.     They  protested 
their  loyalty,  and  assured  the  King  that  they  had  looked 
forward  to  his  reign  with  hopefulness,  as  expecting  that 
under  him  religion,  peace,  and  justice  would  flourish, 
and  that  'some  moderate  ease'  would  be  afforded  'of 
those  burdens  and  sore  oppressions  under  which  the 
whole  land  did  groan.'      Remembering    'what   great 
alienation  of  men's  hearts  the  defeating  of  good  hopes 
doth  usually  breed,'  they  could  not  do  better  than  lay 
before  him  the  grievances  which  were  miiversally  felt. 
Three  The  misinformation  delivered  to  the  King  consisted 

P9'."'"^  of  three  points — first,  that  they  held  'not'  their  'privi- 
Kinghiu  leges  as  of  right,  but  of  grace  only,  renewed  every 
b^n  mia-    Parliament,  by  way  of  donative  upon  petition,  and  so  to 

informed.      .         v      -^    j        ■'  -j.         xl    ^,    ^r     '         ^        ■  _.       ,■ 

be  bmited;  secondly,  that  they  were  'no  court  of 
record,  nor  yet  a  court  that  can  command  view  of 
records;  .  .  .  and  lastly,  that  the  examination  of  the 
returns  of  writs  for  knights  and  burgesses  is  without 
Thej  pro-  our  compass,  and  due  to  the  Chancery-  Against  which 
tcsiagainst  assertious,'  they  proceeded  to  say,  '  Most  Gracious  Sove- 
Bflwrtioni.  reign,  tending  directly  and  apparently  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  very  fiindamental  privileges  of  our 
House,  and  therein  of  the  rights  and  hberties  of  the 
whole  Commons  of  the  realm  of  England,  which  they 
and  their  ancestors  fixim  time  immemorial  have  enjoyed 
under  your  Majesty's  noble  progenitors,  we  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons  as- 
sembled in  Parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Commons  of  the  realm  of  England,  with  uniform  con- 
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sent  for  ourselves  and  our  posterities,  do  expressly  Ch-  IV- 
protest,  aa  being  derogatoiy  in  the  highest  degree  to  ioo4. 
the  true  dignity,  liberty,  and  authority  of  your  Majesty's 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  consequently  to  the 
right  of  all  your  Majesty's  said  subjects,  and  the  whole 
body  of  this  your  kingdom,  and  desire  that  this  our 
protestation  may  be  recorded  to  all  posterity.' 

'  And  contrarywise,  with  all  humble  and  due  respect 
to  your  Majesty,  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  Head,  against 
those  misinformations  we  most  truly  avouch  that  our 
privileges  and  liberties  are  of  right  and  due  inheritance, 
no  less  than  our  very  lands  and  goods  ^that  they  cannot 
be  withheld  from  us,  denied,  or  impaired,  but  with 
apparent  wrong  to  the  whole  state  of  the  realm  pand 
that  our  making  of  request,  in  the  entrance  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  enjoy  our  privileges,  is  an  act  only  of  manner, 
and  doth  not  weaken  our  right,  no  more  than  our  aueing 
the  King  for  our  lands  by  petition,  which  form  though 
new  and  more  decent  than  the  old  by  precipe,  yet  the 
subject's  right  is  no  less  now  than  of  old.ft^  We  avouch 
also  that  our  House  is  a  Court  of  Kecord,  and  so  ever 
esteemedj^nd  that  there  is  not  the  highest  standing 
Court  in  this  land  that  ought  to  enter  into  competency 
either  for  dignity  or  authority  with  those  High  Courts 
of  Parliament  which,  with  your  Majesty's  royal  assent, 
give  laws  to  other  courts,  but  from  other  courts  receive 
neither  laws  nor  orders.!^  And,  lastly,  we  avouch  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  proper  judge  of  the 
return  of  all  such  writs,  and  of  the  election  of  all  such 
members  as  belong  unto  it,  without  the  which  the 
freedom  of  election  were  not  entire ;  and  that  the 
Chancery,  although  as  a  standing  court  under  your 
Majesty,  be  to  send  out  those  writs,  and  to  receive  the 
returns  and  to  preserve  them,  yet  the  same  is  done  for 
the  use  of  the  Parliament  over  which  Chancery,  nor 
any  other  court  ever  had,  or  ought  to  have,  any  manner 
of  jurisdiction.' 

'  From  these  misinformed  positions,  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign,  the  greatest  part  of  our  troubles,  distrust, 
and  jealousy  have  arisen,  naving  apparently*  found  that 

■  HereftndalwRfs 'apparently' me&Ds'pltunlf.'  ^ 
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IB  this  first  Parliament  of  the  happy  reign  of  your 
Majesty,  the  privileges  of  our  House,  and  therein  the 
liberties  and  stability  of  the  whole  Kingdom  hath  been 
more  universally  and  dangerously  impugned  than  ever, 
as  we  suppose,  since  the  beginning  of  Parliaments.  For 
although  it  may  be  true  that,  in  the  latter  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  some  one  privilege,  now  and  then, 
were  by  some  particular  act  attempted  against,  yet 
was  not  the  same  ever  by  so  public  speech,  nor  by 
positions  in  general,  denounced  against  our  pri^'ileges. 
Besides  that  in  regard  of  her  sex  aod  age,  which  we 
had  great  cause  to  tender,  and  much  more  upon  care  to 
avoid  all  trouble  which  by  wicked  practice  might  have 
been  drawn  to  impeach  the  quiet  of  your  Majesty's 
right  in  the  succession,  those  actions  were  then  passed 
over  which  we  hoped,  in  succeeding  times  of  fireer 
access  to  your  Highness'  so  renowned  grace  and  justice, 
to  redress,  restore,  and  rectify;  whereas,  contrarywise, 
in  this  Parliament  which  your  Majesty  in  great  grace, 
as  we  nothing  doubt,  intended  to  be  a  precedent  for  all 
Parliaments  that  should  succeed,  clean  contrary  to 
your  Majesty's  so  gracious  desire,  by  reason  of  those 
misinformations,  not  only  privileges,  but  the  whole 
freedom  of  the  Parliament  and  realm,  hath  from  time  to 
time,  on  all  occasions,  been  mainly  hewed  at.' 

They  then  came  to  particulars.  Doubts  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  liberty  of  election.  '  The  freedom  of 
their  'speech'  had  been  'prejudiced  by  often  reproof,' 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  had  written  a  book  in  which  they 
had  been  reviled.*  Some  of  the  clergy  had  been  preach- 
ing against  them,  and  had  even  published  their  protest- 
ations against  the  undoubted  right  of  the  House  to  deal 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  'What  cause'  they  had  'to 
watch  over  their  privileges,'  was  '  manifest  in  itself  to 
all  men.  The  prerogatives  of  princes'  were  daily  grow- 
ing; 'the  privileges  of  subjects'  were  'for  the  most 
part  at  an  everlasting  stand.'     They  might  '  be  by  good 

*  On  tiie  complaint  of  the  GonunonB,  be  wm  compellad.  to  ask  pardon. 
He  liad  imdeitaken  to  refute  arguments  used  in  the  House  of  Conunonih  a 
hiph  offence  before  debatoe  were  published,  as  the  attacked  party  might  be 
miBreptesented,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  reply. 
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providence  and  care  preserved,  but,  being  once  lost,'  Cu.  iv. 
they  were  not  to  be  '  recovered  but  with  much  disquiet,  woj. 
If  good  kings  were  immortal,'  they  might  be  less 
careful  about  their  privileges.  But  a  day  might  come 
when  a  hypocrite  and  a  tyrant  might  sit  upon  the 
throne,  and  it  was  therefore  their  bounden  duty  to 
provide  for  posterity. 

They  had  heard  that  particular  speeches  had  been 
misreported  to  the  King,  they  hoped,  therefore,  that  he 
iTOuld  allow  those  members  whose  words  had  been 
misrepresented  to  justify  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  their  accusers. 

After  offering  a  defence  of  their  conduct  in  the  cases 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  election,  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherley's 
imprisonment,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol's  book,  they 
touched  upon  the  thorny  subiect  of  the  Union. 

'  The  proposition,'  they  said, '  was  new,  the  importance  Their  con. 
great,  the  consequence  far-reaching,  and  not  discovered  l"^ii^ 
but  by  long  dispute.     Our  number  also  is  large,  and  t''^  Uniun, 
which  hath  free  liberty  to  apeak ;  but  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  once  cleared  and  removed,  how  fer  we  were 
from    opposing  the  just  desires    of  your    Majesty  (as 
some  evil-disposed  minds  would  perhaps  insinuate,  who 
liye  by  division,  and  prosper  by  the  disgrace  of  other 
men)   the   great    expedition,   alacrity,    and    unanimity 
which  was  used  and  showed  in  paasmg  of  the  Bill  may 
sufficiently  testify.' 

Having  thus  got  oyer  this  difficulty,  perhaps  by 
making  more  of  their  own  readiness  to  meet  the  King's 
wishes  than  the  facta  of  the  case  would  justify,  they 
proceeded  to  a  still  more  important  subject. 

*  For  matter  of  religion,'  they  said,  '  it  will  appear,  by  and  mni- 
exaniination  of  the  truth  and  right,  that  your  JVIajestj'  1^"^^. 
should  be  misinformed  if  any  man  should  deliver*  that 
the  Kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  them- 
selves either  to  alter  religion,  (which    God  forefend 

*  TfaiB  mtiat  refer  to  the  Canone  wkich  -vere  pnMed  throufrh  ConvocatioD 
in  this  eesaioQ.  lit  an  uioajmouB  paper  (&  P.  Dom.  vi.  40)  enlilled  Sub- 
flanee  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Enyland  oh  the  Kini/'i  Supremacy,  it 
is  expresslv  stated  that  the  King  had  the  right  to  coufiim  ecdeiiiastical 
caaoiUj  sad  to  gire  them  the  forco  of  laws. 
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Ch.  n'.  should  be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  man  whatsoever), 
1604."  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same,  otherwise  than 
in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of  Parliament.  We  have 
and  shall  at  all  times  by  our  oaths  acknowledge  that 
your  Majesty  is  sovereign  loi-d  and  supreme  governor 
m  both.  Touching  our  own  desires  and  proceedings 
therein,  they  have  been  not  a  little  misconceived  and 
misinterpreted.  We  have  not  come  in  any  Puritan  or 
Brownist  spirit  to  introduce  their  parity,  or  to  work  the 
subversion  of  the  State  ecclesiastical  as  now  it  stands, 
things  30  fer  and  so  clear  fi-om  our  meaning  as  that,  with 
uniform  consent,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament  we 
committed  to  the  Tower  a  man  who  out  of  that  humour 
had,  in  a  petition  exhibited  to  our  House,  slandered  the 
Bishops;  but  according  to  the  tenor  of  your  Majesty's 
writs  of  summons  directed  to  the  counties  from  which 
we  came,  and  according  to  the  ancient  and  long  con- 
tinued use  of  Parliaments,  as  by  many  records  from 
time  to  time  appeareth,  we  came  with  another  spirit, 
even  with  the  spirit  of  peace  ;  we  disputed  not  of  mattera 
of  faith  and  doctrine,  our  desire  was  peace  only,  and  our 
device  of  unity,  how  this  lamentable  and  long-lasting 
dissension  amongst  the  ministers  (from  which  both 
atheism,  sects,  and  ill-life  have  received  such  encourage- 
ment, and  so  dangerous  increase)  might  at  length,  before 
help  come  too  late,  be  extinguished.  And  for  the  ways 
of  this  peace  we  are  not  addicted  at  all  to  our  own 
inventions,  but  ready  t-o  embrace  any  fit  way  that  may 
be  offered.  Neither  desire  we  so  much  that  any  man, 
in  re^rd  of  weakness  of  conscience,  may  be  exempted 
after  Parliament  from  obedience  to  laws  established,  as 
that  in  this  Parliament  such  laws  may  be  enacted  as 
by  relinquishment  of  some  few  ceremonies  of  small 
importance,  or  by  any  way  better,  a  perpetual  uniformity 
may  be  enjoined  and  observed.  Our  desire  hath  been 
also  to  reform  certain  abuses  crept  into  the  ecclesiastical 
estate  even  as  into  the  temporal;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
land  might  be  famished  with  a  learned,  religious,  and 
godly  ministry,  for  the  maintenance  of  whom  we  would 
have  granted  no  small  contribution,  if  in  these  (as  we 
trust)  just  and  religious  desires  we  had  found  that 
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correspondency  fixim  others  which  was  expected.    These    Ch.  i^". 
minds  and  hearts  we  in  secret  present  to  that  Sovereign     ieo4. 
Lord  who  gave  them,  and  in  public  profess  to  your 
gracious  Majesty,  who,  we  trust,  will  so  esteem  them.' 

After  justifying  their  conduct  in  the  debates  on  ward- 
ship and  purveyance,  they  concluded  with  words  which 
would  surely  have  touched  the  heart  of  a  wiser  man 
than  he  was  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 

'  There  remaineth,  dread  Sovereign,'  they  said,  '  yet  Concin- 
one  part  more  of  our  duty  at  this  present  which  &ithnil-  ***""' 
ness  of  heart  (not  presumption)  doth  press  us  to.  We 
stand  not  in  place  to  speak  or  to  propose  things  pleasing. 
Our  care  is,  and  must  be,  to  confirm  the  love,  and  to 
tie  the  hearts  of  your  subjects,  the  Commons,  most 
firmly  to  your  Majesty.  Herein  lieth  the  means  of 
our  well  deserving  of  both.  There  was  never  Prince 
entered  with  greater  love,  with  greater  joy  and  applause 
of  all  his  peojde.  This  love,  this  joy,  let  it  flourish  in 
their  hearts  for  ever.  Let  no  suspicion  have  access  to 
their  fearful  thoughts  that  their  privileges,  which  they 
think  by  your  Majesty  should  be  protected,  should  now 
by  Mnister  information  or  counsel  be  violated  or  im- 
paired, or  that  those  who  with  dutifiil  respect  to  your 
Jiajesty  speak  freely  for  the  right  and  good  of  their 
country  shall  be  oppressed  or  disgraced.  Let  your 
Majes^  be  pleased  to  receive  public  information  firom 
vour  Commons  in  Parliament,  as  well  of  the  abuses  in 
the  Church  as  in  the  Civil  State  and  Government.  For 
jirivate  informations  pass  often  by  practice.  The  voice 
of  the  people,  in  things  of  their  knowledge,  is  said  to  be 
as  the  voice  of  God.  And  if  your  Majesty  shall  vouch- 
safe at  your  best  pleasure  and  leisure  to  enter  into 
gracious  consideration  of  our  petitions  for  ease  of  those 
burdens  under  which  your  whole  people  have  long  time 
mourned,  hoping  for  relief  by  your  Majesty,  then  may 
you  be  assured  to  be  possessed  of  their  hearts  for 
ever,  and  if  of  their  hearts,  then  of  all  they  can  do 
and  have.  And  we  your  Majesty's  most  humble  and 
loyal  subjects,  whose  ancestors  have  with  great  loyalty, 
retdiness,  Mid  joyfiilness  served  your  iamous  progenitors, 
Kings  and  Queens  of  this  realm,  shall  with  like  loyalty 
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Vn.  IV.    and  joy,  both  we  and  our  posterity,  serve  your  Majesty 
ItKu.      ^"<i  your  most  royal  issue  for  ever  with  our  lives,  lands, 
and  goods,  and  all  other  our  abilities,  and  by  all  means 
endeavour  to  procure  j'our  llajesty's  honour  with   all 
plenty,  tranquillity,  joy,  and  felicity.'* 
The  Cc.111-       Such  was  the   address,  manly  and  freespoken,  but 
im'thei'"''^  conservative  and  monarchical    to   the  core,  which  the 
iiiisiiioii  by  Housc  of  Commons  was  prepared  to  lay  before  the  King. 
oMiogv.      ^^  '*^  t'l^y  ^'^^  "P  ^^^  position  which  they  never  quitted 
during  eighty-foui"  long  and  stormy  years.     To  under- 
stand this  apology,  is  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
success  of  the  English  Revolution.     They  did  not  ask 
for  anything  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  justice. 
They  did  not  demand  a  single  privilege  which  was  not 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  well  as  for  their 
own  dignity.     In  every  point  they  were  emphatically  in 
the  right,  whilst  in  some  point  or  other,  the  Kin^  the 
Council,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishops  and  the  Puri- 
tans, were  no  less  emphatically  in  the  wrong.     Their 
cause  was  just,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  nation 
would  support  them,  they  could  afford  to  wait  with 
patience.     It  was,  at  least,  not  disgraced  by  any  ebul- 
litions of  feeling.     If  their  demands  were  refused,  they 
would  leave  them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  they 
would   return    to   their  constituents  to  tell  them  the 
treatment  which  they  had  met- 
No  iiib-  One  check,  however,  it  was  still  in  their  power  to 

'"'-''  ,  inflict  upon  James.  Even  ■with  the  strictest  economy 
he  would  have  found  diflffculty  in  brining  his  expendi- 
ture within  the  compass  of  his  revenue.  But  Avith  his 
habits  of  profusion,  all  hope  of  this  rapidly  passed  away. 
He  had  been  already  compelled  to  borrow,  and  had 
incurred  debts,  in  addition,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  obtain  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  which  would  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  ordinary  revenue.  His  Ministers  urged  upon  the 
Commons  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  express 
their  loyalty  to  their  new  Sovereign  in  a  tangible  foi-m. 
They  stated,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  King  was 

•  Part.  Eitt.  L  1030,  and  &  P.  Dom.  viiL  70. 
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onder  the  necessity  of  providing  for  many  extraordinary  Ch.  IY. 
expenses  connected  with  the  commencement  of  a  new  leo*. 
reign,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  in  a  moment,  to  return 
to  a  peace  expenditure.  If  the  great  questiona  of  the 
session  had  received  a  aatis&ctory  solution,  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  arguments  would  have  been  very 
strictly  canvassed.  As  it  was,  the  Commons  remembered 
opportunely,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  subsidy 
Trtuch  had  been  granted  by  the  last  Parliament  of  the  late 
Queen  had  not  yet  been  levied,  and  that  it  was  contrary 
to  all  precedent  to  grant  a  fresh  subsidy  before  the  last 
one  had  been  fiilly  paid.  They  did  not  give  any  direct 
refusal,  but  the  tone  which  the  debate  assumed  was  not 
such  as  to  promise  any  result  fevourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Upon  hearing  this,  James,  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  House,  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  he  was  unwilling  that  they  should 
lay  upon  themselves  any  burden  in  order  to  supply 
hun  with  money.  He  took  care  that  this  letter*  should 
be  printed,  so  that  his  conduct  might  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public  in  as  honourable  a  light  as  was 
possible. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  King  came  down  to  prorogue  Ptorog*- 
Parliament.     After  a  few  words  of  praise  addressed  to  j^i^ 
the  Hoiise  of  Lords,  he  turned  to  the  Commons,  pleased  Dum. 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  venting  upon  them  his  long 
pent-up  ill-htunour. 

'  I  have  more  to  say  of  you,'  he  began,  '  my  masters  intemper- 
of  the  Lower  House,  both  m  regard  of  former  occasions,  ^^It 
and  now  of  your  Speaker's  speech.     It  hath  been  the  a»e  Kimj. 
form  of  most  KingS  to  give  thanks  to  their  people,  how- 
ever their  deserts  were.     Of  some,  to  use  sharp  admo- 
nishment and  reproof.     Now,  if  you  expect  either  great 
praises  or  reproofs  out  of  custom,  I  will  deceive  you  in 
both.     I  will  not  thank  where  I  think  no  thanks  due. 
You  would  think  me  base  if  1  should.     It  were  not 
Christian  ;  it  were  not  kingly.     I  do  not  think  you,  as 
the  body  of  the  realm,  undutiful.     There  is  an  old  rule,  ^ 


•  C.  J.,  June  26,  l  346.    TLera  is  a  printed  copT  is  the  S.  P.  Dom. 
tiiL  78. 
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Ch.  rv,  qui  bene  distinguit  benh  docet.  Thia  House  doth  not 
Ig04  so  represent  tne  whole  Commons  of  the  realm,  aa  the 
shadow  doth  the  body,  hut  only  representatively.  Im- 
possible it  was  for  them  to  know  aU  that  would  be  pro- 
pounded here,  much  more  all  those  answers  that  you 
would  make  to  all  propositions.  So  as  I  account  not 
all  that  to  be  done  by  the  Commons  of  the  land  which 
hath  been  done  by  you,  I  will  not  thank  them  for  that  you 
have  well  done,  nor  blame  them  for  that  you  have  done 
ill.  I  must  say  thia  for  you,  I  never  heard  nor  read  that 
there  were  so  many  wise  and  so  many  judicious  men  in 
1  that  House  generally ;  but  where  many  are  some  must 

needs  be  idle  heads,  some  rash,  some  busy  infonners.' 

After  scolding  them  for  some  time  longer  in  the  same 
flippant  strain,  he  proceeded  to  compare  the  reception 
which  his  wishes  had  met  with  in  ilngland  with  the 
obedience  which  he  had  always  found  in  Scotland.  He 
must  have  counted  largely  on  the  ignorance  of  his 
hearers  with  respect  to  Scottish  affairs,  when  he  added :  — 
*  In  my  government  by-past  in  Scotland  (where  I  ruled 
upon  men  not  of  the  best  temper),  I  was  heard  not  only 
as  a  King,  but  as  a  Counsellor.  Contrary,  here  nothing 
but  curiosity,  from  morning  to  evening,  to  find  &ult 
with  my  propositions.  There  all  things  warranted  that 
came  from  me.  Here  aU  things  suspected.'  He  then 
burst  out  into  an  invective  against  them  for  their  delays 
in  the  matter  of  the  Union,  and  for  their  encouragement 
of  Puritanism.  *  You  see,'  he  continued,  '  in  how  many 
things  you  did  not  well.  The  best  apology-maker  of 
you  aU,  for  aU  his  eloquence,  cannot  make  all  good. 
Forsooth,  a  goodly  matter  to  make  apologies,  when  no 
man  is  by  to  answer.  You  have  done  many  things 
rashly.  I  say  not  you  meant  disloyally.  1  receive 
better  comfort  in  you,  and  account  better  to  be  King  of 
such  subjects  than  of  so  many  kingdoms.  Only  I  vnah 
you  had  kept  a  better  form.  I  like  form  as  much  as 
matter.  It  shows  respect,  and  I  expect  it,  being  a  King, 
aa  well  bom  .(suppose  I  say  it)  as  any  of  my  pro- 
genitors. I  wish  you  would  use  your  liberty  with  more 
modesty  in  time  to  come.  You  must  know  now  that 
the  Parliament  not  sitting,  the  liberties  are  not  sitting. 
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Myjoatice  shall  always  sit  in  the  same  seat.     Justice    Ch.  IV. 
I  wUl  give  to  all,  and  fiivour  to  such  as  deserve  it.     In      loot 
cases  of  justice,  if  I  should  do  you  wrong,  I  were  no 
just  King;   but   in   cases  of  equity,  if  I  should   shew 
fevour,   except   there  be  obedience,   I  were  no  wise 
man,'* 

After  this  characteristic  speech,  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  James  left  the  House,  little  thinking  what 
dangers  attended  the  game  which  he  was  playing.  The 
Commons  dispersed  over  every  county  of  England,  no 
doubt  with  the  fixed  purpose,  that  in  every  English  town, 
and  through  every  English  country-side,  men  should 
know  in  what  light  their  most  cherished  ioterests  were 
re^rded  at  Whitehall. 

Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  engaged  in  these  cjodtom- 
stormy  discussions,  Convocation  had  been  more  calmly  '""'■ 
at  work  in  drawing  up  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  canons  to  which  this  body  gave  its  assent  had  Tho 
been  prepared  by  Bancroft,  who  acted  as  President  of  ^j^^ 
the  lipper  House,  the  See  of  Canterbury  being  vacant. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  discussion  upon  the  use  of  the  cross 
in  baptisni,  Rudd,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  a  temperate 
speech,  warned  the  House  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  would  inevitably  follow  upon  the  course  which 
they  were  taking.  The  arguments  of  one  man  were 
not  likely  to  have  much  weight  in  such  an  assembly. 
As  &r  as  in  them  lay,  they  bound  down  the  whole  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  England  to  a  perpetual  uni- 
formity. Every  man  was  declared  to  be  excommunicatecl 
who  questioned  the  complete  accordance  of  the  Prayer 
Book  with  the  Word  of  God.  Nor  were  the  terrors  of 
excommunication  only  felt  by  those  who  shrunk  from 
bearing  spiritual  censures.  The  excommunicated  person 
was  unable  to  enforce  the  payment  of  debts  which  might 
be  due  to  him,  and  was  himself  liable  to  imprisonment 
till  he  confessed  his  error. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  a  proclamation  appeared,  in  ThoKiDe'i 
which  permission  was  given  to  the  Puritan  clergy  to  p™«i«n»- 
retain  their  livings  to  the  30th  of  November.     As  soon 
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Ch.  IV.   as  the  time  thus  allowed  for  consideration  had  come  to 
ifl04_     an  end,  they  must  either  conform  or  submit  to   ex- 
pulsion. 
The  Roy.       Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  term  assigned  to  them, 
Jj^"*^"    a  smfljl  number  of  Puritans  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King  at  his  hunting  seat  at  Royston,     James,  vexed  at 
being  thus  taken  unawares,  told  them  to  send  ten  of  the 
■wisest  among  them  to  the  Council.     The  deputation  did 
not  gain  much  by  this  step,  as  they  were  sent  back  again, 
after  being  forced  to  give  bail  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
whenever  they  might  be  simunoned. 
Arch-  On  the  4tn  of  December,  Bancroft  was  consecrated 

^"P  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  If  there  had  been  any  truth 
"  in  the  fond  delusion  of  his  admirers  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, who  traced  aU  the  troubles  of  the  Church  to  the 
inefficient  way  in  which  his  successor  carried  out  his 
system,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  a  better 
cWce.  He  did  not,  like  Whitgift,  persecute  in  the 
name  of  a  state  expediency.  If  he  was  not  the  first 
to  adopt  the  belief  that  the  episcopal  system  of  the 
English  Church  was  of  Divine  appointment,  he  was  at 
least  the  first  who  brought  it  prominently  before  the 
world.  With  a  full  persuasion  that  he  was  engaged  in 
repressing  the  enemies  of  God,  as  well  as  the  disturbers 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  felt  no  compunction  in  apply- 
ing all  his  enex^es  to  the  extirpation  of  Nonconfomuty. 
There  were  men  in  the  Church  of  England,  who,  like 
Hutton,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  felt  some  sympathy 
with  the  Puritans,  altJiough  they  did  not  themselves 
share  their  opinions.  But  Bancroft  was  swayed  by  no 
considerations  of  this  nature.  To  him  the  notions  of 
the  Puritans  were  not  only  incomprehensible  in  them- 
selves, but  he  was  unable  to  understand  how  sensible 
men  could  talk  such  nonsense,  except  from  factious  and 
discreditable  motives.*     In  other  respects  he  was  well 

•  Compare  Hutton's  letter  i^trype'i  WhSm/i,  it.,  App.  No,  60)  with  the 
following- Bentence  from  one  of  Bancroft's  (WilkinB*  Cone.  iv.  409): — 'I  hare 
hitherto  not  greatly  lilted  any  severe  course,  but  perceiving  by  certain 
inBtructions  lately  cast  abroad,  that  the  present  oppositioD  so  lately  con- 
atituted  doth  rather  proceed  from  a  combmation  of  aundry  factions,  who  in 
the  ^ide  of  their  mind  are  loath  tti  be  foiled,  as  they  term  it,  tlum  from  any 
religious  cu«  or  true  conaciuiice,'  && 
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fitted  for  his  office.     He  was. anxious  to  increase  the   Ch.  rv. 
efficiency  of  the  clergy,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  a     leot 
due  respect  for  uniformity,  and,  if  it  had  lain  in  his 
power,  he  would  have  provided  an  orthodox  and  con- 
forming preacher  for  every  parish  in  England. 

He  had  not  been  a  week  in  his  new  office  before  he  Proceed- 
was  ordered  by  the  Council  to  proceed  against  those  j^niitiw 
amongst  the  clergy  who  still  held  out.*  In  a  circular  Noncon- 
letter  which  he  shortly  afterwards  addressed  to  the 
BishopSj-f-  he  directed  that  all  curates  and  lecturers  should 
be  required,  upon  pain  of  dismissal,  to  subscribe  to  those 
articles  which  were  imposed  by  the  new  canons.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  King's  supremacy  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  in  the  second  a  declaration  was  t«  be  made  that 
the  Prayer  Book  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  in  the  third  the  subscriber  affirmed 
that  the  Thirty-iiine  Articles  were  also  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God.  The  beneficed  clergy  were  to  be  treated 
with  rather  more  consideration.  If  they  refused 
to  conform,  they  were  to  be  at  once  deposed,  but 
those  amongst  uiem  who  were  willing  to  conform, 
though  they  refused  to  subscribe,  might  be  allowed  to 
remam  at  peace.  By  this  means,  many  would  be  able 
to  retain  their  livings  who,  though  they  had  no  objection 
to  perform  as  a  matter  of  obedience  the  services  enforced 
by  the  Prayer  Book,  were  by  no  means  ready  to  declare 
it  to  be  their  conscientious  opinion  that  everything  con- 
t^ed  in  that  book  was  in  accordance  with  Divine  truth. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  circular  caused  great 
consternation  amongst  the  Puritan  clergy  and  their 
&vourers.  It  has  been  calculated  that  about  three 
hundred  J  of  the  clergy  were  ejectedfor  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  demands  ir^e  upon  them.     The  Bishops  were 


•  The  Council  to  Bancroft^  Dec  10, 1604,  Wilkina'  Cone.  iv.  408. 
+  Bancroft  to  the  Biaiopa,  Dec  22,  1604,  Wilkina'  Coac.  iv.  409. 
t  The  number  haa  been  eatiniated  as  low  aa  forty-nice ;  but  the  arguments 
in  Vaughon'a  JUrmoriah  of  the  Siuartt  seem  to  me  concluaive  in  favour  of 


the  ku^«r  rumber.     To  the  authoritiea  quoted  there  may  be  added  the 
petition  of  the  ■Warwickshire  miniatera  (S.  P.  Dom.  xi.  68),  who  apeak  of 
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twenty-aeven  being  auapended  in  that  county  alone;  though  the  Biahop 
expreesed  Ma  soiiow  for  that  which  he  waa  forced  to  do. 
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Ch-  IV-   frightened  at  the  numbers  who  refused  subscription,  but 

1805.      the  King  urged  them  on.* 

Th«  On  the  9th  of  February,  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 

ra^'n-     deprived  ministers  was  presented  to  the  King  by  four 

Bhire         knights  from  Northamptonshire.     It  bore  the  signatures 

pctitioD.      Qf  forty-four  gentlemen  of  the  county.f     The  King  was 

enraged.     One  sentence  particularly  exasperated  him: 

the  petitioners  intimated  that  if  he  denied  their  suit, 

many  thousands  of  his  subjects  would  be  discontented; 

an  assertion  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  threat.     On  the 

following  day,  he  charged  the    Council  to  take  steps 

a^nst  these  daring  men.     Three  days  afterwards,  the 

Chancellor  appeared  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  asked  the 

judges    if    it  was    lawful    to    deprive    nonconforming 

ministers,  and  whether  it  was  an  offence  against  the 

law  to  collect  signatures  for  such  a  petition  as  that 

which  had  just  been  presented.     To  both  these  questions 

they  answered  in  the  affirmative.^ 

It  was  discovered  that  the  petition  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  the  member  for  Somerset- 
shire. He  was  summoned  before  the  Council,  and 
required  to  confess  that  it  was  8editious.§  This  he 
refiised  to  do ;  but  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  meddling  with  such  matters  out  of 
his  own  county.  He  declared  that  in  the  sentence  to 
which  the  King  objected,  he  had  no  intention  of  saying 
anything  disloyal.  He  was  finally  ordered  to  retire  to 
his  own  country  house,  and  to  desist  from  aU  dealings 
in  matters  concerning  the  King's  service.  He  was  told 
that  this  was  a  special  favour,  as  anyone  else  would 
have  been  'laid  by  the  heels.'  Sir  Edward  Montagu 
and  Sir  Valentine  Knightly  met  with  similar  treatment. 

•  ChamberbJn  to  "Winwood,  Winv}.  ii,  46. 

t  Petition  in  S.  P.  Dam.  xi.  69.  Amour  tlie  dgtuturefl  u  that  of 
Erfismua  DiydeD,  grandfather  of  the  poet  A  little  later  (xi.  96)  he  asked 
pardon,  and  begged  to  be  let  out  of  the  Fleet,  to  which  he  had  been  confined 
in  conseq^uence. 

X  to  the  Biahop  of  Norwich,  EIIU,  Snd  eer.  iii.  216.    A  fuller  and 

more  correct  account  is  in  a  memorandum  in  the  S.  P.  Dom,  xi.  73,  and 
printed  in  Coke's  Pm.  at  the  end  of  the  Beporls  of  Trinity  term  2  Jao.  L 
This  mistake  has  led  some  writers  into  the  error  of  suppo»Dg  Hiat  tlie 
judges  were  consulted  before  the  deliTerj  of  de  petitdan. 

S  Exam,  of  Sir  F.  Haatiags,  S.  P.  Dom.  xl  74 
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Still  Bancroft  was  urging  on  the  unwilling  Bishops  Qg.  rv. 
to  deprive  the  Nonconformists  till  their  dioceses  were  ieo5. 
purified.*  The  work  was  to  be  done,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  done  roughly.  The  deprived  ministers  were  to  he 
allowed  to  retain  their  parsonagea  for  two  or  tliree 
months,  that  they  might  have  time  to  provide  a  new 
home  for  themaelves  and  their  fejnilies,  now  left  without 
any  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

These  measures  having  been  taken  with  the  existing  The  new 
clergy,  James  hoped  to  be  equally  successiul  in  providing  I?'''J°[ 
that  the  Church  should  never  be  again  troubled  with  T«rsitict. 
similar  difficulties.     He  commanded  the  Universities  to 
administer  a  new  oath  to  all  their  members,  framed  in  a 
way  that  would  render  it  impossible  for  any  Presby- 
terian at   least  to  take  it.f 

Whilst    these   stormy   conflicts   were  raging,    it    is  TmmI*. 
pleasant  to  remember  that  there  was  at  least  one  work  '^f\^^ 
which   WE13    not    interrupted    by    such    bitter    feuds:  Bible. 
Puritans  and  Churchmen  were  able  to  sit  down  together 
to  labour  at  that  translation  of  the  Bible  which  has  for 
80  many  generations  been  treasured  by  Englishmen  of 
every  various  creed,  because  in  its  production  all  secta- 
rian influences  were  banished,  and  all  hostilities  were 
mute. 

*  Bancroft  to  tbe  BiahopH,  Marcli  12, 1005,  WiUdns'  Cone.  iv.  410. 

+  The  King  to  Ciwibome,  April  8,  1606  (S.  P.  Bom.  xiii.  75).  The 
most  promineiit  clause  ran  mua :  '  Deinde  me  credere  ac  tenete  formnm 
etdeaiMiici  regiminis,  qute  uiud  nos  est,  per  Arcbiepiscopos  bc  Episcopoe 
legitimam  esse,  et  Sacria  ScriptmiB  consentaneam,  novamque  illam  ac 
popuUrem,  qus  presbyteiii  nomine  usurpatur,  utcuuque  alicubi  non 
uqnDbsndum,  Moiiarchiffi  tameo  certd  inatitutee  minimi  convenieDtem.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GDHPOWDEK    PLOT. 


Ch.  V.    The   proclamation  directing  the  banishment    of   the 

1304^      Catholic  priests  appeared  on  me  22nd  of  February  1604. 

Winter       It  was  not  long  before  this  ill-judged  step  began  to  bear 

summoned  ifg  bitter  fruit.    A  few  days  afterwards,*  Thomas  Winter, 

bj-  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  RobCTt,  at  Huddington, 

C"«*J-     in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  received  a  letter 

from  his  cousin,   Robert   Catesby,  entreating  him   to 

meet  him  in  London  on  business  of  importance.     After 

some  hesitation,  he  consented.     He  found  Catesby  at 

He  flndf     Lambeth,  in  company  with  John  Wright,  who  had  for 

^ttf^     many  years  been  one  of  his  most  intimate  associates. 

The  three  friends  had  endured  persecution  together, 

and  had  been  engaged  in  plots  and  treasons  of  eveiy 

description.     It  was  Winter  who,  towards  the  end  of 

Elizabeth's  reign,  had  been  sent  into  Spmn  with  the 

hope  of  inducing  the  King  to  send  an  army  for  the 

invasion  of  England.      Shortly  after  the  accession  of 

Jaines,  Wright's  brother  Christopher  had  been  employed 

upon  a  similar  mission.     It  is  not  improbable  that  in 

issuing  orders  for  the  banishment  of  the  priests,  the 

King  waa  influenced  by  the  vague  rumours  of  these 

S',ots  which  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Government, 
n  Winter's  arrival,  Catesby  begged  him  to  join  in 
propowito  striking  One  more  blow  for  the  Catholic  cause.  He  told 
the  P«Si».  him  that  he  had  formed  a  design  which  could  scarcely 
»•"»         fell  of  success.     He  proposed,  at  once,  to  blow  up  the 

•  It  WM  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  Conf.  of  T.  Wintw,  Nov.  2S,  <?.  P.  B. 
In  1604  Ash  Wednesdaj  leU  on  fhe  21gt  of  February,  the  day  befbra  the 
issue  of  the  pToclunadon. 
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Parliament  House  with  gunpowder.  God  would  surely  Ch.  V. 
fevour  them  in  taking  vengeance  upon  that  accursed  leo*. 
den  from  whence  had  issued  all  the  evUs  under  which 
the  country  and  the  Church  were  suflFering.  Winter 
acknowledged  that  such  a  course  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  but  reminded  him  that  in  case  of 
failure  'the  scandal  would  be  so  great  which  the 
Catholic  religion  might  hereby  sustain,  that  not  only 
our  enemies,  but  our  friends  also,  would  with  good 
reason  condonu  us.'  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  the  scandal  would  be  at  least  as  great  if 
they  succeeded.  Catesby,  with  that  strange  power  of 
fascination  which  he  exercised  over  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation. 
Winter  did  not  leave  him  until  he  had  given  him  his 
promise  to  risk  his  life  in  this  or  in  any  other  design 
upon  which  his  cousin  might  determine. 

It  was  probably  in  deference  to  Winter's  scruples  that  wintm 
Catesby  consented  to  his  going  over  to  Flanders,  in  order  "i^J^ 
to  obt^n  an  interview  vrith  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  England  to  take  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations  for  peace.  He  was  to  attempt  to  secure  his 
intervention  with  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Catholics.  If  he  was  unsuccessful — and  it  is  plain  that 
Catesby  had  no  great  hopes  from  that  quarter — Winter 
was  to  enMge  the  services  of  an  Englishman  who  was 
then  in  Flanders,  and  whose  known  character  for 
courage  and  skill  were  such  as  to  make  him  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  plotto^.  This  Englishman  was  Guido 
Fawkes. 

Winter  left  England  early  in  April.*  He  obtained 
nothing  but  vague  promises  from  the  Constable;  and 
from  all  th&t  he  heara,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
but  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  Spanish 
Government.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  re- 
turned, bringing  Fawkes  with  him,  who  had  agreed  winter 
to  come  on  the  general  information  that  some  design  p"Jl|^  ^^ 
had  been  formed  of  which  he  was  hereafter  to  learn  the  EugUnd. 

■  About  Easter.  wMoh  fell  on  the  Sth  of  April    Exam,  of  Fftwiras, 
Not.  8, 1605.  O.  P.  B. 
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_Ch^V^  particulars.     Soon  after  Winter's  return,  they  obtained 

1604.      the  cooperation  of  Thomas  Percy.     He  was  a  relative 

Acewrion    of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and,  at  this  time,  was 

to  OwDioL  ^*™S  ^  ^8  steward.     He  was  particularly  displeased 

with  the  proclamation,  as  it  was  through  his   means 

that  James  had,  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  conveyed 

promises  of  good  treatment  to  the  English  Catholics ; 

and  he  therefore  looked  upon  what  he  regarded  as  a 

breach  of  those  promises  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself. 

His  first  words,  as  he  burst  into  a  room  in  which  the 

four  conspirators  were  sitting,  were,  '  Shall  we  always, 

gentlemen,  talk,  and  never  do  anything?'     Catesby  took 

him  aside,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  a  scheme  in  hand, 

proposed  that  they  should  all  join  in  taking  an  oath  of 

secrecy  before  he   disclosed  its  particulars.     For   this 

purpose,  these  five  men  met  shortly  afterwards  in  a 

Tbej  take  house  behind  St.  Clement's,  where  they  swore  to  keep 

iIm^."'  any  secrets  which  might  be  confided  to  them.     They 

then  went  into  another  room  in  the  same  house,  where 

they  found  Gerard,  a  Jesuit  priest.*     Having  first  heard 

mass,  they  received  the  sacrament  at  his  hands  as  aa 

additional  confirmation  of  their  oath.     He  was  however, 

if  Fawkes  is  to  be  believed,  himself  ignorant  of  the  plot. 

As  soon  as  they  were  again  alone,  Percy  and  Fawkes 

were  made  acquainted  with  the  proposed  scheme.     It 

was  agreed  that  a  building  abutting  upon  the  Parliament 

House  should  be  hired  by  Percy.     Fawkes  who,  from 

his  long  absence  tnnn  England  was  not  in  danger  of 

being   recognised,    assumed  the    character  of   Percy's 

servant,  and  took  the   name  of   John   Johnson.     The 

agreement  for  the  lease  of  the  house  was  signed  on  the 

24th  of  May. 

Motivei         It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  these  dates  that  the  five 

^^^s  in    "Conspirators  entered  into  the  plot  entirely  upon  religious 

tbe  con-      grounds.     As  fef  as  the  laity  were  concerned,  they  had 

■P'r*T.      jjQj  tnown  for  many  years  a  time  in  which  they  had 

been  treated  with  less  injustice.     But  the  banishment 

of  the  priests  was   felt  as    an   act   of  oppression,  the 

remembrance  of  which  no  amount  of  material  prosperity 

"  Fawkes'  Exam.  Nov.  9, 1606,  G.  P.  B. 
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could  wipe  away.     Perhaps,  too,  the  English  Catholics     Cg.  v. 
judged,  with  tHat  sure  instinct  which  belongs  to  the      i604. 
oppressed,  that  the  banishment  of  the  priests    would 
sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  exactions 
upon  the  laity.     There  were  already  signs  that  this 
would  be  the  case.     Even  at  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  James  had  assented  to  the  more  frequent  issue 
of    writs    for    the    imprisonment    of    excommunicated 
recusants.      In    the    speech  with  which    he    opened 
Parliament,*  he  had  expressed  his  determination  that 
the  Catholics  should  gain  over  no  new  converts.     On  Chang*  in 
the  17th  of  May,t  before  the  actual  signature  of  the  ^nh^"* 
lease,  but  too  late  to  have  any  weight  in  the  delibera-  King, 
tions  of  the  conspirators,  even  if  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  feet,  he  made  use  of  words  in 
addressing  a  deputation  of   the   House  of  Commons 
which  showed  that  the  leniency  with  which  the  recusant 
laity  were  treated  would  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
Complaining  of  the  increase  of  Papists,  he  recommended 
the  House  to  provide  '  laws  to  hem  them  in.' J 

This  increase  of  Papists  was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  increaMof 
feeble  mind  of  James,     His  natural  good  nature  led  ' 
him  to  desire  that  tliere  should  be  no  persecution ;  but 
he  also  desired  that  not  a  single  convert  from  Protes- 
tantism should  be  made.     He  forgot  that  the  whole  of 
that  class  of  persons  who  were  Catholics  at  heart,  but 
who  preferi'ed  an  occasional  visit  to  the  parish  church  to 
the  payment  of  a  fine  or  the  seizure  of  their  lands,  woiUd 
relapse  into  recusancy  the  moment  that  those  fines  were 
remitted.     As  might  have-  been  expected,  the  number 
of  recusants  had  increased  considerably  since  the  death  • 
of  Elizabeth.§     The  Catholics  themselves  IxMsted  that 
their  numbers  had  been  augmented  by  ten  thousand 
converts,!  *^^  ^^^  sense  of  growing   numbers   gave 

*  On  the  Idtb  of  March,  and  therefore,  not  till  after  the  lliree  original  plot- 
ten  had  joined  in  the  deaign. 

t  On  the  18th  of  April,  a  Bill  had  been  brought  in  in  the  Commona,  '  For 
the  letainiag  of  Hia  Majesty's  subjects  in  their  due  obedience.'^  Whatever 
ila  contents  were,  tiien  aeems  to  have  been  no  anxiety  to  push  it  on. 

t  C.  J.,  May  18,  i.  214. 

S  From  Jan.  to  Aug.  1604,  the  number  in  the  diocese  of  Cheater  increased 
froin  2,400  to  S,iS3.— State  of  the  diocae  of  Cheder,  S.  P.  Dom.  ix.  28. 

II  Aecomi  of  a  cmwnation,  &c„  May  16, 1604,  &  P.  Dom.  viii.  SOi 
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Cb.  V.    them  a  confidence  which  they  had  not   before  pos- 
leot     sessed.* 
Am  On  the  4th  of  June,  a  Bill  for  the  due  execution  (rf 

^mnu  *^®  statutes  agwnst  Jesuits,  Seminary  Priests,  and 
Recusants  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lordaf 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Montagu,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  strong  langui^e  which 
he  not  unnaturally  used,  it  was  sent  down  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  finally  passed  both  Houses,  though  not  without 
undergoing  considerable  alterations.  All  the  statutes 
of  the  late  reign  were  confirmed,  and  in  some  points 
they  were  made  more  severe.  The  Catholics  were,  of 
courae,  anxious  that  the  King  should  refiise  his  assent 
to  the  Bill.  A  petitionj  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
priests,  in  which  they  offered  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. A  much  more  important  petition^  was  pre- 
sented by  a  number  of  the  laity,  in  wnich  they  expressed 
their  readiness  to  become  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
such  priests  as  they  might  be  permitted  to  have  in  thar 
houses.  This  golden  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  his  Catholic  subjects  was  thrown  away 
by  James.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the  BUI.  He  told 
the  French  Ambassador,  however,  that  he  had  no  present 
intention  of  putting  the  Act  in  force,  but  that  he  wished  to 
have  the  power  of  repression  if  any  necessity  should  arise.  || 
As  an  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he 
remitted  to  the  sixteen  gentlemen  who  were  liable  to 
the  £20  fine  the  whole  sum  which  had  fallen  due  since 
the  Queen's  death,  as  a  guarantee  that  he  would  never 
call  upon  them  for  arrears.** 
cMTied  But  in  spite  of  James's  assurances,  the  persecuting 

byw^mrof  -^^^  ^^  carried  into  effect  by  some  of  the  judges  in  the 
rtejodgeB.  course  of  the  sunuaer  assizes.     At  Salisbury  one  Sugar 
was  condemned  and  executed,  merely  as  ijeing  a  semi- 

*  One  iiriest  is  Teported  to  bave  been  talking  to  another  of  an  iuaurrection, 
of  Beiimg  Chenter,  &.c.—Exam.  of  aacktM,  May  20, 1004,  &  P.  Dom.  fiii.  34 

t  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  4. 

i  Catholic  Pnesta  to  the  King,  July  (P)  &  P.  Dom.fm.  126. 

§  Petition  Apologetical,  p.  34. 

II  Beaumont  to  the  King  of  Fraace,  July  ^  1304.  JC&w'*  MS.  IM,  foL 
418  a. 
••  July  SO,  P»t  2  J»e.  L  part  22. 
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nary  priest,  and  a  layman  suffered  a  similar  &te  on  the  Ch.  V. 
chaise  of  aidinff  and  abetting  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  1004. 
iunctiona.*.  At  Manchester  several  persons  suffered 
death.f  It  is  probable  that  these  barbarities  were  the 
TTorfc  of  the  judges  themselves.  It  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  James's  character  that  he  should  have  for- 
gotten or  neglected  to  give  positive  orders  to  avoid 
Uoodahed;  and  the  feet  that  he  did  give  such  orders 
in  the  following  year,  even  when  he  was  urging  the 
judges  to  put  in  force  the  penal  laws,  is  a  presumption 
against  his  having  been  the  author  of  these  atrocities.  J 

In  September  another  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  S^  s. 
of  the  priests.     A  commission  was  appointed  to  preside  Commu- 
over  their  banishment,  a  measure  which  was  not  likely  ^ja  o»eI^ 
to  prove  effectual  with  men  who  were  determined  to  n>Bi>inuh- 
Toake  their  way  back  again  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  ^"prLu. 
Twenty-one  priests  and  three  laymen,  who  were  lying 
in  prison  until  they  were  removed,  addressed  to  the 
Council  a  dignified  and  respectful  letter  in  which  they 
cOTnplflined  of  the  injustice  of  the  treatment  which  they 
had  received,  and  decided  that  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  remain  abroad  by  any  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  their  release. 

Two  months  later  a  circumstance  occurred  which  Ponnd's 
roused  great  indignation  among  the  Catholics.     Thomas  *"*■ 
Pound,  a  Lancashire  Catholic,  who  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment in  the  late  reign  for  his  religion,  took  up  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  suffered  at  the 

•  ChaUoner'a  Jfinwwory  PrietU,  1742,  H.  44. 

t  Jardina,  NarraUee  of  the  Gum>ov>der  Plot,  p.  4fi,  ftom  the  RuBhton 
P^Mn.  He  asserts  that  the  judges,  before  proceeding  on  this  circuit, 
Teceived  fresh  inatructioiia  to  enforce  the  penal  statutes.  But  here,  and  in 
nunj  paaeagea  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  book,  he  has  been  misled  bv  following 
other  irriten  in  the  chronological  miatalieof  Buppo^gthat  Feb.  14, 1604,  ia 
Wane.  iL  49,  meant  Feb.  14,  1603-4. 

X  Apaasageinaletteraddreseed  to  James  bv  the  Constable  of  Castile,  looks 
U  if  the  judges  vers  supposed  to  be  in  fault.  He  aeks,  'ut .  .  .  priecipere 
dignaretur  ne  Catholici  in  regnis  aula  ob  causam  retigioais  uUam  vit/e  vel 
fortunamm  subirent  discrimen  ;  abatinerent«ue  ministri  Begis  a  sanguine 
Moeidotuni;  et  de  traaagreseionibus  Catholicorum  uon  inferiores  indices, 
qui  uepd  odio  religionis  veros  legum  senaua  detoTquent,  sed  graTiores  ac 
pmdmitioTCe  a  Majeatat«  Vestrfi  eligendi  cognoscerent' — S.  P.  ^>am,  ^^|^ 
1604.  Itacon  neems  to  implj  draiiar  conduct  on  the  part^  the  judges  in 
Elizabetli'B  reign.    Jk/d.  mem.  £lm.  Works,  vi.  301. 
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ch.  V.  late  assizes  in  the  northern  circuit.  Serjeant  Phelips 
1604.  had  condemned  a  man  to  death  simply  '  for  entertaining 
a  Jesuit,'  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  declared  that,  as 
the  law  stood,  all  who  were  present  when  mass  was 
celebrated  were  guilty  of  felony.*  Pound  presented  a 
petition  to  the  King,  on  account  of  which  he  wbs  ar- 
rested, and,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  was 
prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber.  According  to  one 
account,  he  merely  complained  of  the  persecution  which 
the  Catholics  were  undergoing,  and  of  the  statements 
made  by  Phelips  at  Manchester.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  charged  Phelips  with  words 
which  did  not  in  reality  proceed  from  him.f  Whatever 
hia  offence  might  have  been,  the  sentence  of  the  Star 
Chamber  was  a  cruel  one.  After  browbeating  and 
abusing  him  for  some  time,  the  Court  condemned  him 
to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  pilloried  at 
Westminster,  and  again  at  Lancaster.  Whether  he 
underwent  hia  punishment  at  Westminster,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  J  with  certainty.  He  was  taken  to 
Lancaster  at  the  spring  assizes  of  the  following  year, 
and  having  there  made  submission,  he .  was  probably 
allowed  to  return  home.  His  fine  was  first  reduced  to 
a  hundred  pounds,§  and  in  the  end  was  remitted 
altogether.  II 
PinMfor  At  some  time  during  the  autumn  of  1604,  it  was 
•fflSJS^re-^  resolved  to  take  another  downward  step  in  the  career 
qoired.  of  persecution.  In  spite  of  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Council  to  the  Catholic  gentlemen,  towards  the  end  of 
1603,  it  was  now  determined  that  the  fines  for  recusancy 

•  More  to  Wmwood,  Dec  2, 1604,  Wmw.  ii.  86.    See  Jardine,  p.  4B. 

f  At  least  I  cannot  understand  in  any  other  way  the  words  in  the 
proceedings  at  York  and  Lancaster,  S.  P.  Oom.  v,  73.  The  true  iM»  is  in 
the  spring  of  1605.  It  is  calendared  among  the  undated  papers  of  1603. 
The  passage  is  '  First,  Mr.  Pound  there,'  i.e.  at  Lancaster,  '  being  reaalved 
both  by  the  Attorney  of  the  Wards,  and  Mr.  Tilsley,  to  whom  he  appealed 
in  the  Star  Chamber  for  testimony,  and  by  all  other  the  Justicefl  of  the 
Peace  at  the  former  and  this  as.4izeB  present,  of  the  untruth  of  his  isfoima- 
tion  to  His  Majesty,  he  thereupon  confessed  his  fault.' 

}  Compare  EuJoam  on  Johannes.  Col  Ag.  IGIO,  p.  238,  with  Abhot'l 
Atdiloffia,  fol.  132  b. 

i  S.P.  Dom.  iliii.  62. 

II  At  least  I  have  been  unahle  to  find  any  trace  of  its  payment  in  tiie 
Receipt  Books  of  the  Exchequer. 
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should  be  ag^n  exacted.  The  unfortunate  men  had  Ch.  V. 
given  no  pretext  for  thia  harsh  treatment.  The  only  ~ieot~ 
motive  which  can  be  assigned  is  James's  extreme  want 
oi  money,  and  his  carelessness  in  fiilfilling  an  engage- 
ment which  helped  to  keep  his  pockets  empty.*  Still 
there  ^ras  much  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the 
Elizabethan  persecution.  Thirteen  wealthy  gentlemen 
alone  suffered,  whilst  as  yet  no  step  was  taken  to 
trouble  those  who  were  not  posaessed  of  sufficient  wealth 
to  expose  them  to  the  monthly  fine. 

Such  half  measures  could  not  last  long.  Those  who 
were  most  concerned  in  watching  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  must  have  known  that  at  any  moment 
they  might  be  exposed  to  all  the  weight  of  the  old 
^stem,  the  terrors  of  which  were  stiU  suspended  over 
their  heads.  An  event  which  occurred  in  the  beginning 
of  1605  brought  the  blow  down  upon  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  1604  Sir  James  Lindsay  was  mrJnine* 
ready  to  proceed  to  Rome.     He  had  been  well  received  ^"^ 
by  James,  who  had  granted  him  a  pension,  and  he  was  b^ 
entrusted  with  general  messages  of  civility  to  the  Pope, 
which  were  backed  by  the  paper  of  instructions — a  copy 
of  which  must  have  found  its  way  to  Rome  some  montl^ 
previously  .f     As  he  was  on  his  journey,  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  employed  by  James  to  carry  a  message  to 
the  Pope,  though  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  not 
travelling  in  any  public  capacity.J     On  his  arrival,  he 
saw  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  who  introduced  hirn  to  the 
Pope.§    According  to  a  report  which  reached  Paris,  he 

*  The  exact  date  of  the  Tesumption  of  these  pajment«  is  Not.  38, 1604, 
lliongh  the  measure  bad  probablj  been  TssolTed  on  some  time  before.  The 
fkt  that  the  iinea  were  renewed  before  the  pajmenta  for  lands  were 
demanded,  is  placed  hejond  doubt  hy  the  Receipt  Books  of  the  Kzcbequer. 
The  payineiits  were  made  hj  the  same  thirteeu  persona  who  had  paid  St 
Junes'a  accession,  and  were  reckoned  &om  the  SOtn  of  ■Ftdj,  the  Hay  of  the 
pardon  of  arrears. 

t  Having  been  delivered  b;  Fany  to  the  Nuncio  at  Paris. 

t  This  seema  to  be  the  beet  waj  of  reconciling  the  statement  of  Pairy 
(S  P.  IV.,  Jan.  9, 1005),  who  savs  that  in  OermanT  and  Sayoj  Lindsav  had 
qoalified  himself' withthe tide  (^His  Majesty's Ambsasador,'  with  Lindsav's 
tnrn  declaradon  at  Venice,  that  he  had  no  commisaioit  trom  the  King. — Vil' 
lern  to  Beaumont,  Dec.  '^  1604. 

{  Aldobrandim  to  the  King,  Jan.  ^  lOOS,  &  P.  Ilali/. 
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On.  V.  gave  out  that  the  Queen  was  already  a  Catholic  in  heart, 
IQQ^^  and  that  Jamea  was  ready  to  follow  her  example  if  only 
he  could  have  enlightenment  on  some  particular  points, 
such  as  that  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  over  kings.  Ac- 
cording to  hia  own  account,  he  did  not  say  a  word 
ThflPopo  beyond  his  instructions.*  At  all  events,  the  Pope 
Soi^ "  gathered  from  Lindsay  that  something  might  be 
EngUnd.  done  with  James.  With  his  fervent  hope  of  winning 
back  England  to  the  See  of  Kome,  and  his  thorough 
ignorance  of  what  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  really 
were,  he  was  ready  to  catch  at  the  slightest  symptom 
of  a  change.  There  was  a  passage  in  the  instructions 
which  may  have  been  sufficient  for  a  sanguine  mind, 
especially  when  it  had  received  the  assistance  of  Lindsay 's 
comments.  James  had  declared  that  he  would  never 
reject  reason  when  he  heard  it,  and  that  he  would  never 
be  deterred  by  his  own  '  preoccupied  self-opinion '  from 
receiving  anything  which  might  be  proved  to  be  '  lawful, 
reasonable,  and  without  corruption.'  Clement  had  heard 
something  veir  like  this  before.  In  the  mouth  of 
Henry  I V .  such  words  had  been  the  precursors  of  con- 
version, why  should  not  the  same  thing  take  place 
again  ?  The  Pope  was  overjoyed :  he  immediately 
appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  cardinals  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
tngland.f  Carnal  Camerino  talked  of  sending  to  the 
King  a  copy  of  Baronius'a  History,  which  had  been 
recently  puolished.  The  Pope  ordered  that  prayers, 
in  which  he  himself  joined  with  great  earnestness, 
should  be  offered  up  for  the  welfare  of  the  King  and 
for  the  conversion  of  England.  J  Lindsay  was  informed 
that  the  cardinals  had  recommended  that  some  one 
should  be  sent  into  England,  but  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  decide  whether  they  should  send  '  a  legate, 
a  nuncio,  or  some  secular  gentleman.' 

•  LindBfty  to  the  King,  J«n.  ^  1606,  &  P.  &%.  Compsie  ViU«roi 
to  Beaiunont,  Dec.  ^  1604. 

f  With  Lindsay'H  'letter,  compure  Parry  to  Cranbome,  Feb.  7  (true 
(lsl«,  dated  in  orig.  Jan.  7),  1806,  S.  P.  France. 

X  Lindaay  to  the  King,  ^^^1606,  S.  P.  Italy.  For  Lindsay's  account 
of  himaelf,  see  also  Liodsay  to  Semple,  Sept.  16, 1605,  S.  P.  ^<im. 
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James  was  greatly  annoyed.     For  a  week  or  two  all    Ch.  v. 
Europe  believed  that  he  was  about  to  renounce  his  "leos!" 
feith.    He  immediately  directed  his  Ambassador  at  Paris  Effact*  of 
to  declare  that  he  had  no  intention  of  changing  his  »►"«  dgwi 
reli^on.     If  the  Nuncio  brought  him  Cardinal  Came-  J^%^ 
rino's  present,  he  was  to  take  it  rather  than  give  offence 
by  refusing;  but  he  believed  that  it  was  all  a  trick  to 
make  men  suppose  that  he  was  engaged  in  secret  nego- 
tiations with  Kome. 

These  rumours  reached  England  at  an  unfortunate 
time.  During  the  winter  James  had  been  employing 
his  energies  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  Puritanism,  and 
was  therefore  already  labouring  under  a  suspicion  of 
a  leaning  towards  Popery.*  His  principles  were  once 
more  tried,  and  they  gave  way  beneath  the  test.  He 
would  prove  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  led  him  to 
persecute  the  Puritans  by  adding  to  his  offence  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  also. 

He  made  his  determination  known  on  the  10th  of  Be  Stut- 
Pebruary.     On  that  day  he  was  to  address  the  Council  "'j^/*-, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Northamptonshire  petition.    '  From  the  penal 
the  Puritans,'  we  are  told  by  one  who  was  probably  an  ^^*- 
eye-witness  of  the  scene,  '  he  proceeded  to  the  Papists, 
protesting  his  utter,  detestation  of  their  superstitious 
religion,  and  that  he  was  so  far  from  favouring  it,  as,  if 
he  thought  that  his  son  and  heir  after  him  would  ^ve 
any  toleration   thereunto,    he  would  wish    him  feirly 
buried  before  his  eyes.     Besides,  he  charged  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  and  the  Bishops  present,  that  they  should 
take  care  themselves,  and  give  order  to  the  judges  of 
the  land,  to  the  justices  and  other  inferior  officers,  to  see 
the  laws  speedily  executed  with  all  rigour  agalQSt  both 
the  said  extremes.' f     Three  days  later,  the  Chancellor 

*  '  I  -wish,  with  all  m7  heart,  Quit  tlie  like  order  were  taken,  aod  pyea 
not  onlj  to  all  bisbopa,  but  to  all  magiatrateB  and  juctticee,  to  pitveed 
againit  Papists  and  lecusante,  who,  of  late,  parti;  bj  this  round  dealing 
■gainst  Pnntane,  and  partly  bj  reason  of  some  eitraordintuy  favour,  hSTe 
pTOwn  mightily  in  number,  conrage,  and  influence.' — Archbp.  Hutton  to 
CTWibome,  Dec.  18,  1604,  Wine.  h.  40. 

t  £Uu,  2nd  eer.  iii.  216.    to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Feb.  14, 1608. 

ChamberUin  to  Winwood,  Feb.  16,  1605,  Wmv.  ii.  48.    In  the  printed 
copy  the  date  ia  incorrectly  given  as  Feb.  26. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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Cg.  Y.    charged  the  judges  to  put  the  laws  into  execution  at 
X((05.      the  ensuing  assizes,  only  taking  care  to  shed  no  blood. 
A  similar  intimation  was  conveyed  by  the  Recorder  of 
London,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

The  effect  of  these  admonitions  was  not  long  in 
showing  itself.  On  the  day  after  the  Lord  Mayor  had 
been  informed  of  the  King's  wishes,  forty-nine  persons 
were  indicted  at  the  sessions  which  were  then  being 
held  for  London  and  Middlesex.  In  diflferent  parts  of 
England  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
were  convicted  of  recusancy.* 
now  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  anything  like 

i^Hd!^  '  *^'3  number  were  actually  called  upon  to  surrender 
the  two-thirds  of  their  lands  required  by  the  law.  The 
number  of  those  who  actually  suffered  in  consequence  of 
these  indictments  was  one  hundred  and  twelve.  There 
were  also  sixty-five  persons  whose  lands  had  been  pre- 
viously sequestered.  The  rents  of  the  lessees  of  these  l^ids 
had  been  allowed  to  fell  into  arrear,  and  these  arrears  were 
now  demanded.  In  the  year  1606,  when  these  arrange- 
ments had  come  into  full  operation,  many  of  those  whose 
lands  had  pdd  in  the  previous  years  were  exempted 
from  payment.  The  total  numlJer  of  persons  whose 
lands  were  charged  in  that  year  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  Of  this  number,  twenty-eight  had  paid  even 
in  tne  exceptional  year  1604,  forty-two  had  been  liable 
to  pay,  but  had  been  excused,  and  the  remaining 
ninety-two  had  been  fresh  additions  to  the  list  since  the 
spring  of  1605,f  The  amount  received  from  this  source, 
which  in  1604  had  been  £1,132,  rose  in  1606  to  £4,397. 


'  See  the  papm  printed  in  Tiemer'a  Dodd.  if.  Am 


The  origiiulB 
J  hu  ante-dated 


the  first  of  these  papers  bj  a  ;ear.  The  latter,  which  is  placed  i 
calendar  among  the  undntm  papere  of  1606,  may  he  restored  to  ita  true 
place  bj  comparing  it  with  v.  73:  the  date  of  which  ia  fixed  bj  the 
mentioD  of  Pound  to  the  spring  of  1G05. 

-t-  These  calculatione  are  based  upon  tlie  Beceipt  Booka  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  difficulty  of  collecting  so  many  names  and  figures  from  a  series  of 
accounts,  extending  over  six  thick  folio  Tolumea,  ia  so  great,  that  it  is  quit« 
possible  that  a  few  names  may  have  escaped  me.  I  am,  however,  sure  that 
anr  erroia  of  this  kind  are  not  of  si^cient  consequence  to  affect  the 
auDstantial  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  subsequent  calculations  hare  been 
made  in  the  following  manner : — In  1004,  37  persoiu  were  charged,  and 
arrears  were  afterwards  paid  bv  the  leasees  of  the  lands  of  66  persons.  Two' 
names  i^pear  in  both  lists,  Deing  chajrged  for  different  pieces  of  Und^ 
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Besides  these  additions  to  the  list  of  those  who  were 
liable  to  payments  for  land,  one  name  had  been  added  " 
to  those  who  were  called  upon  for  the  statutary  fine 
of  £20  a  month.  The  number  of  those  who  made 
this  high  payment  was  now  fourteen,  till  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  in  September  1605,  again  reduced 
it  to  thirteen.* 

A  smaller  amount  was  obtained  ^  the  seizure  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  recusants.  This  in  1605  reached 
£368,  in  1606  £472.  It  must  have  been  a  particularly 
annoying  mode  of  obtaining  money;  and  it  is  plain, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  sums  which  were  levied  from 
each  person,  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  rendering 
the  poor  Catholics  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 

The  arrears  which  were  called  for  in  1605t  reached 
the  sum  of  £3,394;  but  as  the  yearly  or  half-yearly 
rent  due  in  that  year  was  reckoned  together  with  the 
payments  which  had  lapsed  in  former  years,  a  sum  of 

Aecmmtiug  fta  theae,  we  have  a  total  of  100,  as  the  numher  of  those  liable 
preyiotuly  to  February  1006.  Of  these,  70  onlv  reappear  in  1606,  and  there 
Bie  92  new  names.  Id  1005,  there  were  3^  new  namea,  of  which  13 
reappear  m  1606,  and  SO  do  not  reappear.  Adding  this  20  to  92,  we  have 
112  as  the  highest  poasible  number  of  persons  losmg  their  landB  in  conse- 
quence of  iudictmeiita  in  1605.  Persons  indicted  Mter  Easter  I60G  would 
not  be  liable  to  payment  till  after  Ekater  1007.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
injpoBBible  that  some  of  these  112  may  have  been  poaseaBed  of  lands  which 
had  been  leased  out  in  the  Queen'n  times,  though  lor  some  reason  they  had 
not  paid  in  1604,  and  had  not  been  called  upon  for  airears.  These  arrears 
were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  lessemi,  though  they  probably  fall  eventually 
on  the  owneiB.  Afr.  Jaidine's  figures,  (Narratine,  p.  19J  are  quite  erro- 
aeoDS.  He  must  have  been  led  astray  by  some  ineificieJit  copyist;  hb  the 
fifTuro*  In  the  MS.  from  which  they  are  taken  are  quit«  plainly  written ;  see 
ffbfa*  and  Queriet,  2nd  series,  12.  317. 

*  Though  sixteen  were  liable,  only  thirteen  bad  actually  paid  at  any 
time  since  James's  accession. 

-f  In  this  statement,  the  years  mentioned  are  financial  yesis,  commendng 
on  Eaater-day.  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anytliing  which  may  diminish  the 
reprobation  with  which  the  whole  system  must  be  regarded,  but  it  is 
certainly  rather  curious  to  contrast  the  real  facts  of  toe  case  with  the 
fxaggerations  of  Linenxd,  who  has  beeu  more  or  less  closely  followed  by 
succeeding  writers.  He  says  that  the  £20  fines  were  demanded,  'not  only 
for  the  time  to  come,  but  for  &b  whole  period  of  the  suspension }'  that '  the 
least  default  in  tliese  payments  subjected  the  recnaants  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  bis  roods  and  chattfds,  and  of  tn'o-thirds  of  his  lands.'  What  happened 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  £30  men  were  never  called  upon  for  arrears,  and, 
■fl  fkr  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  names,  tlie  forfeitures  of  eoods  and 
chattels  wt^re  onl^  demanded  from  those  from  whom  no  lands  had  been 
seized.  Mr.  Jardme,  amongst  others,  adopted  tliese  erroneous  statementa^ 
NarroHue  of  the  Gta^wder  Hot,  23. 

«3 
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Cg.  V.    £2,000  will  be  more  than  enough  to  cover  all  that  can 
1606.     properly  be  called  arrears. 

The  Catholic  gentry  must  have  been  especially  ag- 
grieved by  the  knowledge  that  much  of  the  money  thus 
raised  often  went  into  the  pockets  of  courtiers.  For 
instance,  the  profits  of  the  lands  of  two  recusants  were 
granted  to  a  footman,*  and  this  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  case. 
PreiMtant  If  the  victims  were  dissatisfied,  zealous  Protestants, 
Tiew-ofthe  QJ^  j}jg  other  hand,  doubted  whether  enough  had  been 
done.  When  the  judges  were  leaving  London  for  the 
summer  assizes,  James  again  laid  his  commands  upon 
them  not  to  spare  the  Papists.  Upon  this,  Sir  Henry 
Nevillef  wrote  to  a  Mend,  telling  him  that  it  was 
'generally  feared  that  there'  would  'be  none  of  the 
priests  executed,  without  which,'  he  doubted,  'all  the 
other  provision '  would  '  be  fruitless ;  for  they  are  the 
root  and  fountain  of  all  the  mischief.  .  .  .  For  my  part,' 
he  proceeded  to  write,  '  I  am  persuaded  they  are  irre- 
coverable, and  will  never  be  safisfied  nor  made  sure  to 
the  State  unless  they  have  their  whole  desire  at  the  fuU. 
And,  however  they  pretend  now  to  seek  only  impunity, 
yet,  that  obtained,  assuredly  they  will  not  rest  there, 
till  they  have  obtained  a  farther  liberty.  Therefore, 
if  we  mean  not  to  grant  all,  we  were  as  good  deny  all, 
and  put  them  to  an  issue  betimes,  either  to  obey  or  not, 
lest  It  break  out  alienore  tempore,  when  they  be  more 
prepared,  and  we  peradventure  entangled  in  some  other 
business.' 
Procetd-  Little  as  these  proceedings  had  to  do  with  the  origin 
coMpI^'^  of  the  conspiracy,  they  must  have  done  much  to  irritate 
twiL  the  minds  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  to 

confirm  them  in  their  evil  purpose.  Shortly  after  the 
prorogation  the  five  plotters  separated,  and  went  into 
the  country,  having  first  agreed  to  meet  in  London  at 
Michaelmas.     It  was  then  understood  that  Parliament 

•  Worceater  to  tiie  Council,  June  17, 1606,  S.  P.  Dom.  luv.  43.  The 
moDey  vaa  not  given  to  the  srantee  till  after  it  bad  beeo  piud  into  the 
Excheauer,  ao  that  the  owner  of  the  land  poedbly  knew  nothing'  ut  his  own 
puticulat  case ;  but  he  miurt  have  had  s  general  knowledge  ot  these  pn>- 
ceedingB. 

t  Neville  to  'Winwood,  Wiaw.  ii.  77, 

D,s,i,.i.j,i.  Google 
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would  reassemble  in  February,  and  they  calculated  that  Cb.  v. 
this  would  give  them  ample  time  to  mate  their  prepara-  leoi. 
tions.  In  order  to  have  a  second  place  in  which  to 
collect  the  necessary  materials,  they  hired  the  house  at 
Lambeth  in  which  Catesby  usually  lodged.  They  gave 
it  into  the  charge  of  Robert  Keyea,*  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  living  at  the  house  of  Lord  Mordaunt,  a 
Catholic  nobleman,  where  his  wife  had  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  children.  Of  course,  he  was  informed 
of  the  plot,  and  sworn  to  secrecy.  When  the  time 
appointed  for  commencing  operations  arrived,  Fawkes 
was  sent  up  to  London  to  examine  the  ground.  He 
found  that  the  house  which  had  been  taken  by  Percy 
had  been  selected  by  the  commissioners  for  the  Union 
as  the  place  in  which  their  meetings  should  be  held. 
This  unexpected  obstacle  delayed  the  progress  of  the 
scheme  till  the  11th  of  December.  As  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  obtain  access,  the  conspirators  commenced 
labouring  at  the  wail  of  the  Parliament  House.  They 
found  it  harder  work  than  they  had  expected.  The 
wall  was  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  its  solidity  was  so  Soiidiw  of 
great  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  were  '^  * 
able  to  penetrate  it  at  all.  They  worked  steadily  for  a 
whole  fortnight,  but  when  Christmas  Eve  arrived,  they 
found  that  they  had  made  but  little  way. 

As  was  natural,  they  often  talked  over  their  plans  pi«m  of 
during  the  intervals  of  work.  They  sincerely  hoped  gp^^J^ 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  with  his  fether  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  in  which  case  he  would  be 
involved  in  a  common  destruction  with  him.  Percy, 
who  was  now  a  gentleman  pensioner,  and,  as  such,  had 
access  to  the  Court,  promised  to  secure  the  person  of 
Prince  Charles.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  with  the 
exception  of  an  in£mt  princess,  the  only  other  child  of 
the  King,  was  being  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Harington,  at  Combe  Abbey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
CoventiT',  and  she  was  consequently  within  reach  of 
the  residence  of  Catesby's  mother,  at  Ashby  St.  Legers, 
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Ch.  y^  in  Northamptonshire.    This  would  make  it  compapatively 
1604.      easy  to  obtain  possession  of  the  child.     With  this  ad- 
vantage, and  with  a  little  money  and  a  few  horses,  these 
sanguine  dreamers  fancied   that  they  would  have  the 
whole  of  England  at  their  feet. 
Eoben  Whilst  they  were  still  working  at  the  wall,  news  was 

andJohn    brought  to  them  that  Parliament  was  prorogued  till 
Grant  in-    Octobcr.    Upon  this  they  determined  to  give  themselves 
^i?^    a  little  rest.     During  this   interval,  Catesby  went  to 
Oxford,  and   sent  for  Winter's  elder  brother,  Ilobert, 
and  for  John  Grant,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the 
Winters.*     Robert  Winter's  house  at  Huddington,  and 
Grant's  house  at  Norbrook,  in  Warwickshire,  were  ad- 
mirably suited   for  the  carrying   out  of  their   future 
operations.     After  swearing  them  to  secrecy,  Catesby 
told  them  what  he  was  doing.     Winter  made  several 
objections,   but    Catesby's   irresistible  powers  of  per- 
suasion were  again  brought  into  exercise,  and  Winter 
left  him,  saying,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  matter,  but 
for  his  oath's  sake,  and  for  the  love  that   he  bore  to 
BatMjoini  his  cousin,  he  would  not  reveal  it.     Bates,  Catesby's 
tera.'*  "^    servant,  had  been  already  admitted  to  the  secret.     His 
master,  seeing  that  he  was  evidently  suspicious  of  what 
he  heard  and  saw,  thought  it  prudent  to  confide  the 
whole  matter  to  him  ;f  but  he  was  never  allowed  to  take 
any  prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy. 
1805.  In  the  beginning  of  February  they  again  commenced 

phe'J'^  operations.  Finding  the  work  as  liard  as  ever,  they 
wriEht  Bent  for  Wright's  brother  Christopher,  to  share  it  with 
"^^  them.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  was  well  known,  and 
they  were  certain  to  find  in  him  a  faithful  confederate. 
They  sent  for  the  gunpowder  which  was  stored  at 
Lambeth,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  release  Keyes 
from  his  duty  of  watching  it,  and  to  employ  him  in 
digging  at  the  wall.J    In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  they 

•  Examination  of  E.  Winter,  Nov.  30,  1606,  0.  P.  B.  EnminBtion  of 
J.  Grant,  Jan.  17,  1606,  0.  P.  B.  E.  Winter  to  the  Lords  CommiMioaere, 
Jan.  21,  leOli,  O.  P.  B. 

t  In  hie  Examination  (Dae.  4,  1606,  0.  P.  B.),  be  swd  that  lie  was  told 
about  a  fortQight  leu  than  a  twelvemoath  a^o. 

t  Fawkas,  m  hia  deposition  of  Nov.  8,  1605,  O.  P.  B.,  dvea  the  samei  of 
the  aeven  gentleman  oi  name  and  blood  «bo  worked  at  me  mise,  and  sajs 
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worked  on  for  another  fortnight.     It  was  not  an  easy    Ch.  v. 
task,  getting  through  nine  feet  of  wall.     Besides  their     ieo5. 
other  difficulties,  the  water  flowed  in  and  hindered  them 
in  their  work.     About  the  middle  of  the  month  they 
again  desisted  from  their  labour. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  they  prepared  for  another  The  con- 
eflFort.      One  day  as  they  were  working,   a  rustling  J^^^ 
sound  was  heard.     Terrified  lest  their  proceedings  had  ceiUr  that 
been  discovered,  they   sent  Fawkes  to   find  out   the  ^^^ 
cause  of  the  noise.     He  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  Mrs.  Bright,  who  was  selling 
oflF  her  stock  of  coals  in  an  adjoining  cellar.     This  cellar, 
as  they    found,  ran  under    the  Parliament  House,    so 
that  it  would  be  exactly  suited  for  their  object.     Mrs. 
Bright  agreed  to  sell  the  lease  to  them.     This  lease  she 
held  from  a  man  named  Whynniard,  who  was  also  the* 
landlord  of  Percy's  house.     Percy  told  him  that  he 
required  additional  accommodation  for  hia  Coals,  as  he 
intended  to  bring  his  wife  to  London. 

Their  work  being  thus  lightened,  they  proceeded  to 
open  a  door  betwe^  the  house  and  the  celkr,*  through 
which  Fawkes  carried  the  twenty  barrels  of  powder 
which  had  been  brought  from  Lambeth.  He  placed 
upon  the  barrels  several  bars  of  iron,  in  order  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  explosion.  The  whole  wjis  covered 
over  with  a  thousand  billets  of  wood  and  five  hundred 
fiiggots.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  they  all  dispersed 
till  October,  when  they  expected  that  Parhament  would 
meet. 

During  the  course  of  the  sunMner,  the  growing  dis-  Difcon- 
content  erf  the  Catholics  may  be  traced  by  the  renewal  J^"'"™"* 
of  the  informations  which  from  time  to  time  reached  CathoLM. 
the  Government  of  the  suppressed  dissatisiaction  which 
here  and  there  came  to  the  surface.     Men  went  about 
with  wild  t^k  of  insurrections  and   revolutions,  and 
predicted    to    their    Protestant    neighbours    the  near 

tliat  the  lut  ■who  wu  sdinitted  waa  R.  Wioter.    The  indictment  ch&rges 
Key«fl  witb  working,  and  not  Winter.     The  &ct  that  the  gunpowder  wu 
removed  'kbout  Candlemas,'  makea  it  probable  that  Keyes  worked.    R. 
Winter  Mema  to  have  been  during  this  time  at  Huddin^n. 
"  lation  of  Fawke*,  Not.  6  nnd  6, 1005.  G.  P.  B. 

.,;.  Google 
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Ch.  Y.    approach  of  the  day  when  blood  would  again  flow  for 
1605.      the   caoBe  of    Holy   Church.*     In   Herefordshire,   the 
Sheriff  came    into    actual    collision   with  a    body    of 
Catholics,    who    were    especially    numerous    in     that 
county.f     In  August  and  September,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  charge,  three  laymen  were  executed  for  attempt- 
ing to  convert  their  neighbours-J 
fnttied-         Meanwhile  the  conspirators  had  not  been  idle.    When 
F^^u,     t^^y  l^f^  London  in  the  spring,  Fawkes  was  sent  over 
to  Flanders,  where  he  imparted  the  plot  to  the  Jesuit 
Owen,  who  'seemed  well  pleased  with  the  business. '§ 
He  advised  him  not  to  acquaint  Sir  "William  Stanley 
with  the  conspiracy,  but  promised  that  as  soon  as  it  had 
taken  effect,  he  would  infonn  him  of  all  the  particulars, 
and  would  engage  his  assistance  in   the  insurrection 
which  was  expected  to  break  out  in  England.     Fawkes 
returned  to  London  about  the  end  of  August- 
w>d  ot  At  this  time,  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  a  Catholic 

'^"**'''*  nobleman,  who  had  seen  much  service  on  the  Continent, 
was  levying  a  body  of  men  in  England  for  the  service 
of  the  Archduke.  In  forwarding  this  object,  Catesby 
was  particidarly  busy.  He  contrived  that  several  of 
the  officers  should  be  appointed  from  amongst  his 
friends,!!  ^'^^  entered  into  an  understanding  with  them 
that  they  should  be  ready  to  return  to  England  when- 
ever the  Catholic  cause  required  their  assistance.  In 
September,  he  sent  a  certain  Sir  Edmund  Baynham  on 
a  mission  to  the  Pope.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
particulars  of  the  plot  were  revealed  to  him.  He  was 
to  be  on  the  spot,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  at  Rome  of  the  destruction  of  the  tyrants,  he 
might  win  the  Pope  over  to  second  the  further  efforts 
The  three  of  the  conspirators.  Of  the  three  priests  who  were 
'''^**""  afterwards  inculpated,  Gerard  certainly  was  aware  that 
some  scheme  of  unusual  importance  was  on  hand,  though 

*  Depositions  as  to  seditioua  speeches  uttered  bj  John  Parker,  Aug.  31, 
1605,  A:  P.  ZWi.  IT.  43. 

t  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  Salisbury,  June  22, 1606,  S.  P.  Dom.  liv.  6a 

j  Challoner'a  Mistioaary  Prietta. 

5  T.  Winter's  Confession,  Nov.  28,  O.  P.  S. 

i  Jardine,  61,  irom  Greenwar's  MS.  Compare  Birch's  Sutoricai  View, 
p.  261. 
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it  was  asserted  that  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  Ch.  v. 
the  particulars.  Greenway  both  knew  of  the  plot  and  1005. 
favoured  its  execution;  whilst  Giarnet,  the  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits  in  England,  had  become  acquainted  with  it 
at  least  as  early  as  in  July.  He  always  denied  that  he 
looked  upon  the  project  otherwise  than  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence;  but  circumstantial  evidence  throws  con- 
siderable doubt  on  this  assertion. 

In  September,  Winter  and  Fawkes  were  busy  brineing  Pwiu- 
in  fresh  barrels  of  powder,  to  replace  any  which  might  JS^^^ 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  damp.*     Towards  the  end  of  tfje  sth  of 
the  month,  they  heard  that  Parliament  was  a^n  pro-    """  ''' 
rogued  to  the  5th  of  November,  upon  which  they  both 
returned  to  the  coimtry  for  a  few  weeks. 

Whilst  they  were  in  London,  circumstances  occurred 
which  eventually  ruined  the  whole  undertaking.  As 
long  as  the  only  question  had  been  the  selection  of  men 
fit  to  take  part  in  the  plot,  Catesby's  discretion  had  been 
sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  right  persons ;  but  for  the 
execution  of  their  fiirther  designs  money  was  requisite  Wwit  of 
as  well  as  men,  and  money  was  now  running  short  with  ""^''V* 
the  conspirators.  To  engage  a  wealthy  man  in  the  plot 
was  as  dangerous  as  it  would  have  been  to  engage  a  very 
poor  man.  From  the  existing  system  of  fines  the  poor 
sufi^ered  nothing,  because  they  had  nothing  to  lose ;  the 
rich  suffered  little,  because  they  could  afford  to  pay. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  risk  which  must  be  run.  Without 
horses  an^d  arms  and  ready  money  no  insurrection  had 
a  chance  of  success,  and  for  these  requisites  the  pockets 
of  the  conspirators  were  unable  to  supply  the  necessary 
fimds.  In  the  course  of  September,  Percy  met  Catesby 
at  Bath,  where  the  two  friends  discussed  the  difficult 
question  together,  f  It  was  at  last  decided  that  Catesby 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  persons  to 
whom  he  might  confide  the  secret.  His  choice  fell 
upon  three  men,  two  of  them,  Sir  Everard  Digby  and 
Ambrose  Rokewood,  were  very  young;  it  was  perhaps 
hoped  that  their  youth  would  render  them  sufficiently 


•  EzaaiiufttiDn  of  FftwkM,  Nor.  8, 1606.  O.  P.  B. 
t  T.  Winter'B  Confeedon,  Nov.  23.  1005,  G.  P.  JB. 
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enthusiastic  to  set  aside  prudential  considerations.  The 
'  third,  Francis  Tresham,  was  indeed  older,  but  his  wealth 
oflFered  a  powerful  inducement  to  men  with  whom 
money  was  an  object ;  and  his  participation  in  previous 
intrigues  gave  some  guarantee  that  ne  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  engage  in  the  present  design.* 

Ambrose  Rokewood,  of  Coldham  Hall,  in  Suffolk, 
had  long  been  an  intimate  friend  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Catesby.  At  first  he  expressed  some  reluctance  to 
take  part  in  the  plot,  because  he  feared  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  save  those  Catholic  Peers  who  woflld 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  Catesby  told 
him  that  a  trick  would  be  put  upon  them,  so  that  he 
need  have  no  feara  on  that  score,  f  Rokewood  then  said 
that  'it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  take  away  so 
much  blood,'  Catesby  assui-ed  him  that  he  had  oeen 
resolved  by  good  authority  that  the  deed  was  lawful, 
even  if  some  innocent  men  should  lose  their  lives 
together  with  the  guilty.  Upon  this  Rokewood  gave 
up  his  scruples.  In  order  to  be  at  hand  when  he  was 
wanted  in  November,  he  took  a  house  at  Clapton,  in 
Warwickshire.  J 

Early  in  October,§  Catesby  was  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wellingborough  with  Digby.  After  rising 
some  objections,  he  too  yielded  to  the  fescination,  ana 
threw  himself  headlong  into  the  plot.||  A  suitable 
house  was  pi-ocured  for  his  temporary  residence  at 
Coughton,  in  Warwickshire,  a  place  lying  on  the  borders 
of  Worcestershire.  What  was  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
he  oflFered  £1,600  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

The  last  person  to  whom  the  secret  was  revealed  was 
Tresham,  who  had,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 

*  According  to  Jardine,  p.  62-66,  Bigby  wu  tweut^-four,  and  Rokewood 

twenlj-seveu.  Wood  m&kee  Tresham  about  thirty-eight.  AtA.  Oj:.  Btisa, 
i.  755. 

f  Ewmination  of  Rokewood,  Dec  2,  1806,  O.  P.  B. 

I  EnuninBtiaa  of  R.  Wilson,  Not.  7,  1606.  He  eeje  tit6  leaw  was 
asked  (br  ftbont  ten  days  before  Mickoelmas. 

6  About  Michaelmaa  (ExanuDation  of  Sir  E.  Bigby,  Not.  19,  S.  P.  Dom. 
XTi.  94).  About  a  week  aftet  Michaelmas  (Examination  of  Sir  R  DigbT, 
Dae.  2,  G.  P.  S.) 

H  See  bia  letters  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Bishop  of  Uncolo's  Gunpowder 
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September,   inherited  the   estate  of  Rushton,  not   far     Ch.  v. 
from  Kettering.     He  was  a  cousin  of  Catesby  and  the  "  loos. 
Winters,   and   had  taken   part  with   them  in  Essex's 
rebellion,    as  well  as  in    the  negotiations  with    Spain 
shortly  before  the  Queen's  death. 

There  were  now  thh-teen  persons  who  were  intrusted  Prep*™- 
with  all  the  details  of  the  scheme.  But  it  was  also  Jf.'^f^. 
necessary  to  take  some  measures  in  order  that  a  large  rectioo. 
number  of  malcontents  might  be  ready  to  join  the  insur- 
rection on  the  first  news  from  London.  Accordingly,  it 
was  proposed  that  Digby  should  hold  a  great  hunting 
match  at  Dunchurch  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  to  which  a  large  company  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  of  the  Midland  Counties  were  to  be  invited.  As 
sooQ  as  the  news  arrived  that  the  explosion  had  succeeded, 
they  were  to  be  urged  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  at  Combe  Abbey,  within  an  easy  ride  of  eight 
miles.  Either  she  or  Prince  Charles  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  new  Sovereign,  the  nation  was  to  be  won 
over  by  the  announcement  of  popular  measures,  and 
the  Protestant  Church  woidd  be  at  the  feet  of  the 
conspirators. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  sanguine  anticipations  one  The 
diflSculty  presented  itself,  how  were  the  Catholic  ^^^„,( 
Lords  to  be  prevented  fi-om  attending  the  opening  of  bowwnoJ. 
Parbament?  This  difSculty  had  long  been  felt  by 
Catesby  and  his  companions,  but  it  presented  itself  with 
increased  force  as  the  moment  for  action  approached. 
There  were  those  among  the  conspirators  who  were 
connected  by  special  ties  with  some  of  the  Peers: 
Percy  was  in  the  service  of  his  kinsman,  the  Eai4  of 
Northumberland;  Lord  Mordaunt  had  intrusted  his 
children  to  the  chaise  of  Keyes'  wife;  Lord  Stourton 
and  Lord  Monteagle  had  both  married  sisters  of 
Tresham.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  Catholic  to 
regard  with  complacency  any  act  which  would  involve 
in  ruin  Lord  Montagu,  who  had  dared  to  stand  forth 
as  the  champion  of  his  religion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  young  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  son  of  that  Earl  who 
was  honoured  above  all  the  Catholic  martyrs  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  had  by  James's  favour  been 

.,  Co  Ogle 
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Ch.  V.    lately  restored  to  his  father's  honours.     Many  were  the 
lQ(j5_      appeals  which  had  been  made  to  Cateaby,  who  was  the 
guiding  spuit  of  the  plot.     Sometimes  he  answered  that 
the  nobihty  were  but '  atheists,  fools,  and  cowards ;'  at 
other  moments  he  assured  his  friends  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  warn  them.     It  is  probable  that  in  some 
way  or  other  all  the  Catholic  Peers  were  advised  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
Treshwn         Among  the  plotters  was  one  who  had  never  entered 
wftverfc       heartandsoul  into  the  matter.  Treshamhad.byhisfether's 
death,  lately  succeeded  to  a  large  family  property,  and  the 
temper  of  a  man  who  has  just  entered  into  the  enjoyment 
of  considerable  wealth  is  by  no  means  likely  to  fit  him 
for  a  conspirator.     Catesby's  sagacity  had  here  deserted 
him,  or  had  perhaps  been  overpowered  by  his  eagerness 
to  share   in    Treshara's  ready  money.      If  we  are   to 
believe  Tresham  himself,*  he  at  once  remonstrated  with 
his  cousin,  and  reminded  him  that  even  if  they  succeeded 
they  would  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  enraged  nation. 
He  pointed  out  to  him  that  when  the  organisation  of  the 
Government  was  destroyed,  the  country  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  who  would  form  the 
only  organised  body  remaining  in  existence.     He  appears 
to  have  given  way  at  last,  and  to  have  promised  to  give 
£2,000  to  the  cause. 
Tresham         He  pleaded  strongly  for  his  brother-in-law,  and  when 
dBMnninM  he  found  that  the  other  conspirators  were  unwilling  to 
Lord         risk  their  Hves  by  giving  formal  information  to  Lord 
Mon^        Monteagle,  he  probably  formed  the  determination  to  take 
"^  ^        the  matter  into  his  own  hands.     He  told  them  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  down  into  North- 
amptonshire, in  omer  to  collect  the  money  which  they 
required,  and  he  made  an  appointment  with  Winter  to 
meet  him  as  he  passed  through  Bamet  on  bis  return,  on 
the  28th  or  the  29th  of  October. 

On  the  25th,  and  perhaps  on  the  26th,  he  was  stiU  in 
London.  On  one  of  those  days,  Winter  came  to  him 
at   his   lodgings   in    Clerkenwell,   and    obtained  £100 


*  Declaration  of  Treaham,  Kov.  13,  XfJ05,  S.  P.  Bom.  iri.  63. 
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from  him.*    Shortly  afterwards  he  was  on  the  way  to    Ch.  V. 
Rushton.  ieo5. 

On  the  26th,  Lord  Monteagle  ordered  a  supper 
to  be  prepared  at  his  house  at  Hoxton,  ^though  he  had 
not  been  thei'e  for  more  than  twelve  months.f  He  was 
a  man  who  had  been  closely  connected  with  some  of  the 
principal  conspirators.  He  was  himself  a  Catholic. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  Essex's  rebelUon,  and  he  had 
shared  in  promoting  Winter's  expedition  to  Spain.  J  It 
has  been  suspected  that  even  at  that  time  he  furnished 
information  to  the  Government.  However  this  may  have 
been,  on  the  accession  of  James  he  gave  his  whole  sup- 
port to  the  new  King.  His  advances  were  accepted,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  high  favour  at  Court.§ 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  supper,  one  of  his  footmen  a  hf«r 
came  in,  bringing  with  him  a  lt!tter  which  he  had  been  Lord**'  ** 
requested  to  give  to  his  master  by  a  man  whose  features  Mont- 
he  had  been  unable  to  distinguish  in  the  dark  winter  *^  *■ 
night.     Lord  Monteagle  took  the  letter,  and  as  soon  as 
he   had  glanced   over  it,  handed  it  to  Ward,  one    of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  in  his  service,  requesting  him 
to    read  it.     The  letter  was  anonymous,  and  ran  as 
follows: — 


•  This  fact,  which  ii  distiiicfly  irtated  hy  Winter  (Eiam.  Nov.  25, 1606, 
O.  P.  £.),  seenu  to  have  been  oTorlooked  bj  Mr.  Jardine.  It  BtrCDgtheiiB  the 
eridance  against  TreBham,  u  it  shows  that  he  moat  have  been  in  Loodon 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  delivsry  of  the  letter,  if  he  was  not  there 
a  the  Tery  day.     It  ia  auspicioua  that  while  Tresham  grave  rather  a  minute 


acconnt  of  hia  proceediusa,  and  mentioaed  a  later  c»ccamon  on  which  Winter 
cmme  to  him  for  iDOiiev,lie  never  0^'"   -'■^---'■-■'    '■ 
if  he  hod  been  UDwilling  to  have  ii 

t  Greenwav's  M3.  in  Tiemey's  DoM  iv.  60.  The  King's  HistAry  of  the 
Onnpowder  Plot,  Slate  THob,  ii.  1B6.  Account  of  the  dot  drawn  up  by 
Mnnck,  and  corrected  by  Saliabniy,  G.  P.  S.  Nov,  7,  1606. 

t  ExaminatJon  of  tWtam,  Nov.  29,  1605,  G.  P.  B.  Note  by  T. 
Winter,  Nov.  26,  1606,  G.  P.  B.  In  the  calendar,  tJiia  note  is  said  to  refer 
to  a  message  'relative  to  the  plot,'  and  it  is  appended  to  an  examination 
of  Winter  of  the  Mme  date,  relating  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot  This  must  be 
a  mistake,  though  both  papen  are  endorsed  in  the  same  handwriting-,  '  26  Q" 
1006.  The  Examination  of  Winter.'  The  two  papers  tbemselvea  are  not  in 
the  same  handwriting,  and  the  note  evidently  relates  to  the  Spanish  plot  of 
1603.  It  moat  refer  not  to  anything  in  the  examination  which  is  ext^t,  but 
to  a  meaaage  in  another  whicli  has  oeen  lost^  and  which  was  meiitioned  by 
Treaham  in  his  examination  of  Nov.  28. 

S  Jaidine,  p.  SO. 
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Ch.  V.  '  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your 
1604.  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I 
would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  deviae  some 
excuse  to  shift  of  your  attendance  at  this  Parliament ; 
for  Gtod  and  man  mth  concurred  to  punish  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  adver- 
tisement, but  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where 
you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety,  for  though  there  be 
no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a 
terriole  blow  this  Parliament,  and  yet  thev  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned, 
because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm, 
for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  the 
letter :  and  I  hope  God  wiU  give  you  the  grace  to  make 
good  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  protection  I  commend  you.  *  • 
He  ukef  Monteagle  at  once  set  out  for  Whitehall,  to  communi- 
wh"  hsiL  *^**  *^^  letter  to  the  Government.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  Cecil,  who  had  been,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  created  Earl  of  Salisbury,!  just  ready  to  sit 
down  to  supper  in  company  with  Nottingham,  Suffolk, 
Worcester,  and  Northampton.  Monteagle  immediately 
drew  him  aside  into  another  room,  and  put  the  letter 
into  his  hands.  Although  vague  rumours  had  already 
reached  Salisbury's  ears  that  some  danger  was  in  agita- 
tion amongst  the  Catholics,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to 
think  lightly  of  the  matter ;  J  but  being  well  aware  of  the 
discontented  state  of  the  Catholics,  he  determined  to  make 
turther  inquiries.  Accordingly,  he  called  Suffolk  from 
the  next  room  and  put  the  letter  before  him.  As  they 
repemsed  the  paper,  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  might 
probably  refer  to  some  attempt  at  mischief  by  means 
of  gunpowder.  Upon  this  Suffolk,  to  whom,  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  all  the  buildings  in  and  around  the  Parlia- 
ment House  were  well  known,  remembered  that  the 
cellar  under  the  house  would  be  a  suitable  place  for  tlie 

*  The  original  ie  in  the  G.  P.  B.  There  is  a  copy  with  all  the  peculiaiitiee 
of  spelling  in  Jnrdine,  p.  83. 

t  Cecil  had  been  created  Viacount  Cranborne,  Aug.  20,  1004,  and  Earl  of 
SalishuiT,  Ma;  4, 1606. 

t  SaliBbiu?  to  Corawallis,  Nov.  9,  1006,  Wi^^^e>.  ii.  171,  compared  ^tb 
Uimck's  account,  which  a^^^es  with  it  in  nil  important  particular 
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execution  ofadesign  of  thiskind.  As  soon  as  Monteagle  Cg.  Y. 
had  left  them,  they  imparted  the  discovery  to  the  other  leos, 
three  lords,-  who  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to  search 
the  cellar  before  the  begmning  of  the  session,  but  advised 
that  the  search  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  conspirators  might  not  be  scared  before 
their  plot  was  lully  ripe. 

On  the  Slst,  the   King,  who  had  been  absent  at  The  King 
Royston,  returned  to  London,  but  it  was  not  till  Sun-  fi^m^oj- 
day,  the  3d  of  November,  that  the  letter  was  shown  to  "^^  ""i 
him.     He  at  once,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  the  narrative  ^MKb  to 
drawn  up  under  Salisbury's  inspection,  came  to  the  •"■"^o- 
same  conclusion  as  that  which  had  been  come  to  by  his  *'■>'■  *■ 
minbters.*    By  his  direction,  Suffolk,  in  execution  of 
his  office  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  proceeded  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  to   go 
round  the  Parliament  House  and  the  adjoining  buildings. 
In  this  search  he  was  accompanied  by  Monteagle,  who 
had  joined  him  at  his  own  request.     Suffolk,  Uke  the 
rest  of  the  Councillors,  had  no  very  strong  behef  in  the 
reality  of  the  plot,  and  was  under  great  apprehensions 
lest  he  should  become  an  object  of  general  ridicule,  if 
the  gunpowder  for  which  he  was  loolang  proved  to  be 
without  any  real   existence.     He  therefore  gave   out 
that  he  was  come  to  look  for  some  stuff  of  the  King's 
which  was  in  Whynniard's  keeping,  and,  finding  that 
Whynniard  had  let  his  cellar  to  a  stranger,  he  contented 
himself  with  looking  into  it  without  enteidng.     Seeing 
the  piles  of  coals  and  faggots,  he  asked  to  whom  they 
belonged.     Fawkes,  who  had  opened  the  door  to  him, 
said  that  they  belonged  to  Mr.  Thomas  Percy,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Gentleman  Pensioners.    Upon  hearing  Percy's 
name,    Suffolk    suspected  that    there  was   more  truth 
in  the  story  than  he  had  previou^  supposed.     Mont- 
eagle, probably  wishing  to  shield  Tresham,  and  hoping 

*  James,  as  ia  mil  known,  took  a  pleasure  in  allowing^  it  to  be  believed 
tbat  he  bad  Dinda  the  discovery  hiniaelf.  It  was  not  a  very  difficult  one  to 
make,  and  the  coartieni  probablj  were  dixcreet  enough  to  hold  their  tongues 
■s  to  the  fact  that  ther  had  anticipated  his  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  WHS  certainly  absurd  to  found  the  inference  on  the  wotds  '  the  danger  is 
past  as  soon  as  yoa  haTo  burnt  the  letter.' 
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Ch.  V,     to  put  the  Government  on  a  wrong  scent,  suggested 

1(306_      that  Percy  might  have  sent  the  letter.     Upon  receiving 

Suffolk's  report  of  what  he  had  seen,  the  King  ordered 

that  fui*ther   search   should  be  made,  still  under  the 

pretence  of  looking  for  the  stuff  which  was  missing. 

DiMOTMT        There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  the  Session  was  to 

wI^defbT  commence  on  the  following  morning.     About  eleven  at 

Knjrett.     night,  SiT  Thomas  Enyrett  wont  down  to  the  cellar. 

At  the  door  he  was  met  by  Fawkes.     He  stopped  him, 

and  carefully  removing  the  coals  and  wood,  he  came  to 

the  barrels  of  gunpowder.     Fawkes  saw  at  once  that 

the  game  was  up.     He   made  no   attempt  to   excuse 

himself^  but  confessed  that  he  had  intended  to  blow  up 

the  King  and  the  two  Houses  on  the  following  morning. 

Upon  this  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  taken  to 

Salisbury's  lodgings.     Such  of  the  Council  as  could  be 

reached  at  that  late  hour  were  summoned  to  the  King's 

bedchamber.     James's  first  thought  on  hearing  of  tiic 

discovery  was  to  offer  thanks  to  God  for  his  deliverance. 

He  then  directed  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  ordered 

to  set  a  watch  for  the  prevention  of  any  outbreak,  and 

that  the  prisoner  should  be  carefully  guarded,  in  order 

to  hinder  any  attempt  at  self-destruction. 

Trealiaia         A  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  the  letter 

rf'tbT"^    received  by  Monteagle  was,  in  reality,  the  first  intima- 

lettar.        tlon  givcn  to  him.     That  the  writer  of  the  letter  was 

Tresham    there   can  be  no   reasonable   doubt.*      The 

character  of  Tresham,  the  suspicions  of  his  confederates, 

his  own  account  of  his  proceedings,  all  point  to  bim  as 

the  betrayer  of  the  secret.     If  any  doubt  still  remained, 

there  is  the  additional  evidence  in  the  confidence  which 

was  after  his  death  expressed  by  his  friends,  that  if  he 

had  survived  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  he  would 

have  been  saved  from  all  fear  of  the  consequences  of 

the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  f    This  confidence 

*  The  Thole  argument  ia  clearly  given  in  Judine,  pp.  83-90.  The 
eTideuce  seenu  to  warrant  a  stronger  conclusion  tlian  that  to  which  Mr. 
Jardine  airiT«d,     It  ia  plain,  however,  that  no  doubt  remained  in  Ilia  own 

t  Waad  to  SaliBbury,  Dec.  23,  1605,  S.  P.  Dom.  xviL  50.  Hia  frienda 
'weie  marrelloiu  confident  if  he  had  escaped  this  sickneBg,  and  have  deliTered 
out  woids  in  this  place,  '  tliat  they  feared  not  the  coune  of  justice.' 
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ttey  could  only  have  derived  from  himself^  and  it  could    Ch.  v. 
only  have  been  foimded  upon  one  ground.  1806. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,   it  is  highly  probable   that  proUhh 
Monteagle  expected  tie  letter  on  the  evening  of  the  "^?^ 
26th.     He  came  out  unexpectedly  to  sup  at  Hoxton,  tween  him 
where  he  had  not  been  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  ""d  Mom- 
If  there  had  been  no  communication  between  him  and 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  how  could  the  bearer  of  it  know 
that  he  would  find  one  of  Monteagle's  footmen  at  so 
unlikely  a  spot?     Why,  too,  should  Monteagle,  instead 
of  reading  the  letter  himself,  have  given  it  to  Ward  to 
read  aloud?     Besides,  if  Tresham  had  calculated  upon 
the  letter  alone  to  deter  his  brother-in-law  from  going 
down  to  the  House,  he  would  surely  have  written  it  in 
plainer  terms.* 

The  probabili^  is  that  Tresham,  finding  that  he 
could  not  persuade  Catesby  to  give  a  sufficiently  distinct 
warning  to  Monteagle,  sought  an  interview  with  him 
himself.  If  the  object  which  they  both  had  before 
them  was  to  fiiistrate  the  whole  scheme  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  conspirators  themselves  to  escape, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  satbfkctory  con- 
trivance.  The  informatioa  given  was  just  enough  to 
set  the  Government  upon  preventive  measures,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  them  to  seize  the  culprits.f  By 
riving  the  letter  to  Ward,  Monteagle  conveyed  the 
mtelligence  to  a  man  who  was  likely  to  warn  the  con- 
spirators of  the  discovery  of  their  schemes ;  Ward  being 
a  friend  of  Winter's,  would  be  certain  to  inform  him  of 
what  had  happened,  j:    There  could  be  but  little  doubt, 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  ugmnant  Is  Bbridg«d  from  Mr.  JaidiDe'a,  to 
whicb  there  u  scarcelj  uivthiiig  to  be  added,  pp.  90-98. 

t  Waa  Tresham  himaefr  the  man  who  gave  the  letter  to  the  servant  P 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  moat  liltely  in  London  oa  the  S6tb.  He  would 
then  haxe  ridden  off  at  once  to  Ruahton.  Monteagle  maj  have  placed  in 
hie  way  a  ibotman  not  likel j  to  rectwniae  him. 

1  The  excited  feelings  under  whii3i  the  letter  was  written,  and  ihe  deaire 
to  beep  the  middle  gnund  between  telling  too  little  and  telling  too  much, 
may  account  for  the  obacurity  of  its  style.  Besides  holding  that  Moiiteagle 
was  acquainted  with  Tresham's  intention  of  writing  the  letter,  Mr.  Jardine 
adopts  Qreenwaj's  opinion  ttiat  the  QoTemment,  or  at  least  Salisbmj,  was 
acquainted  wilh  the  mantBuvre.  '  Many  coosiderations,'  he  mjt,  '  tend  to 
eoa&tm  the  opinion  expressed  hy  Qreenwa;  in  his  narratiTe,  that  tha 
particulan  of  the  plot  liad  been  fully  revealed  to  LohI  SalUboiy  hj 
VOL.   I.  B 
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Ch.  V.     that  upon  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  they  would  take 

"  1005.      to  flight- 
Part  of  this  scheme  was  successful.    Either  by  arrange- 
ment, or  in  consequence  of  his  own  friendship  for  Winter, 

Monteosle,  who  wh8  mipposed  bj  Oreenway  and  the  conspirators  to  have 
received  a  direct  [Kimmunication  from  Tresbam,  and  that  the  luttt^r  was  a 
mere  contrivance  of  the  Goverament  to  conceal  the  means  by  vhich  thoir 
information  had  really  been  obtained  '  {Arc/uroi,  xiix.  101). 

In  this  theory  1  am  unable  to  concur.  The  argoiments  by  which  it  ia 
iupported  seem  to  me  to  be  weak,  and  there  are  diflicultitia  in  the  way  of  its 
reception  which  appear  to  be  insuperable. 

Mr.  Jardine's  lirat  awument  is  that  Montengle  '  received  £500  per  azmtim 
for  hia  life  and  £200  in  lee  farm  rents,'  which  he  considers  to  be  eitravagunt 
over'paymeut,  '  upon  the  supposition  thst  the  only  service  he  rendered  was 
delivering  to  the  Council  an  obscure  anonymous  letter,  which  he  did  not 
understand.'  (Ibid,  p.  100.) 

Surely,  if  the  letter  really  was  the  means  of  discovering  the  plot,  we  can 
nnderetand  that  the  Government  would  not  have  scanned  very  closely  the 
oatute  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  eared.  Be^dea,  there  were 
additional  reasons  for  valuing  Monteagle's  services  highly.      It  soon  became 

Erobable  that  several  other  (JHtholics  hsd  received  similar  waruin^fs,  more  or 
!ss  obscure,  and  of  all  these  not  one,  except  Monteagle,  had  mentioned  the 
matter  to  the  Council. 

Another  argument  used  by  Mr.  Jardine,  though  he  acknowledges  that  it 
is  not  entitled  to  much  weight,  is,  that  Monteagle  was  one  of  the  Commis' 
rioners  for  proroguinff  Pariiament  on  the  3id  oi  October,  though  he  had  not 

Sreviously  been  employed  on  similar  occasions.  He  thinks  A  probable  that 
ames  and  his  Council  wished  to  secure  the  Commissioners  from  being 
blown  up  on  that  occufiion,  by  exposing  a  relative  of  some  of  the  con- 
spirators to  danger. 

In  the  first  place  the  conspirators  wanted  to  blow  up  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament, and  were  not  likely  to  stoop  to  such  smaU  game  as  halt  a  dozen  Privy 
Councillor ;  in  the  second  place  it  is  admitted  that  whatever  Jlontea^e  knew, 
he  learned  &om  Tresham.  But  Tresham  himself  knew  nothing  of  the  plot 
till  eleven  days  after  the  prorogstioD. 

The  only  really  important  argument  is  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  Tresham.  On  the  7th  of  November  questions  were 
put  to  Fawkes  in  which  the  names  of  certain  persons  were  propost^  to  him, 
and  he  was  aaked  whether  they  shared  in  the  plot.  Among  these  Tresham's 
name  occurs.  '  Yet,  though  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  that  vety  day 
agiunst  the  others,  Tresham's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  it'  (Jardine,  JViir- 
rative,  p.  120).  On  the  &th,  Fawkes  expressly  mentioned  him  as  an 
accomplice  ;  yet,  although  he  could  have  been  arrested  at  any  moment,  he 
was  not  brought  before  the  Council  for  examination  till  tlie  12th. 

This  certainly  would  give  some  weight  to  Mr.  Jardine's  theory,  that  the 
Government  wanted  to  spare  him,  if  there  were  not  very  strong  reaaoni 
which  make  us  seek  for  an  explanation  in  another  direction.  In  the  tit«t  plare, 
Suffolk's  behaviour  on  the  4th  looks  like  that  of  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
more  of  the  plot  than  what  was  on  the  face  of  the  letter.  But  if  it  is  said 
that  Stilisbury  alone  was  behind  the  scenes,  it  remwns  to  be  shown  what 
conceivable  motives  he  con  have  had  for  the  part  which  he  is  supposod  to 
have  acted.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Trosham  brought  him  information 
which  was  so  scanty,  that  ne  was  unable  to  seize  the  conspiratore  beforo 
their  flight  from  London  P  This  information,  too,  must  have  been  of  sn^ 
»  dianwter  that,  although  Salisbury  was  able  to  issue  a  procluution  for  the 
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Ward  only  waited  till  the  next  day  to  slip  round  to  his     Ch.  v. 
lodgings  and  to  tell  him  all  that  he  knew.     On  the  fol-      leosT" 
lowing  morning  Winter  went  out  to  White  Webbs,  a  w«rdin- 
house  in  Enfield  Chase,  where  Catesby  was  to  be  found,  ^T"' 
and  entreated  him  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  and  to  leave  wbM  had 
the  country.     Catesby  received  the  news  with  astonish-  p***^ 
ing  coolness.     He  decided  to  wait  till  the  30th,  when 
Fawkes,  who  was  in  the  country,  was  expected  to  join 
tiiem.     They  would  then  send  him  to  examine  the  cellar, 
and  they  would  be  guided  by  his  report.  Meanwhile,  their 
Buapicions  naturally  turned  upcin  Tresham  as  the  traitor. 
They  expected  him  to  pass  through  Bamet  at  two  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Winter  should  meet  him  there.      Tresham,   however, 
shrunk  from  seeing  any  of  his  fellow-conspiratora,  and 
caught  eagerly  at  any  plan  which  would  save  him  from 

appMhenmon  of  Peicj  on  tbe  6th,  he  wu  UDAble  to  name  any  of  the  other 
oonBpintora  till  the  7th.  If  Treaharo  had  reAlly  come  with  such  a  hune 
story  aa  it  is  neceaaaiy  tci  BUppose  —  if  ha  really  saw  Salisbury  before  the 
S6Ui  of  October —  he  would  immediately  hare  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
probably  tortured  till  he  consented  to  reveal  the  Dames  of  hie  accomplices. 
It  is  plain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  Percy  and  Fawkes,  not 
a  flinffle  name  was  known  to  the  OoTemment  till  the  7th.  And  yet,  it  ia  for 
thiaUiat  Tresham  was  to  be  so  highly  favoured.  It  is  obTioiia  tliatwhoeTer 
invented  the  scheme  of  the  letter  did  so  with  a  view  to  the  escape  of 
the  conspirators.  Salisbury  was  accused  by  his  contemporaries  of  inventing 
the  whole  plot,  with  a  view  to  gaia  favour  by  his  supposed  cleverness  in 
detecting  it  Ahsuid.  as  this  charge  was,  it  la  hardly  more  absurd  than  a 
theot7  which  makes  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  scheme  which  was 
admirably  adapted  to  enable  the  couspiratora  to  escape,  and  by  which  he  did 
not  even  succeed  in  discovering  their  names. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  suspicious  circumstances  are  capable  of  an  explana- 
tion. The  information  of  tbe  names  must  have  reached  the  Oovemment  on 
the  7th,  or  late  on  the  6th.  Perhaps  Monteagle  gave  them  up,  when  the 
whole  plot  had  broken  down.    Perhaps  they  were  learned  from  some  other 

At  first,  the  Oovemment  wonld  he  unwilling  to  arrest  Treaham,  as  being 
Honteagle's  brother-in-law.  He  had  not  taken  flight,  and  they  knew  tbat 
they  could  have  him  when  they  wanted  him.  When  the  news  came  that  so 
many  of  the  plotters  had  been  killed,  Tresham'a  evidence  became  important, 
aod  he  was  accordingly  sent  for  on  the  12tb.  When  he  was  dead,  the 
Government  may  have  thought  it  better  to  allow  him  to  be  attainted  with 
tho  others.  Thev  must  have  suspected  that  Monteaffle  kuew  mora  of  the 
dot  than  he  had  avowed,  and  they  may  have  thouglit  that  to  except  his 

'Other-in-law  from  the  attaioder  would  expose  him  to  suspicion. 

There  ia  in  Add.  MS.  19,402,  fol.  14.3,  a  curious  letter  of  Monteagle's, 
written  to  assure  the  Kina  of  bis  desire  to  become  a  Protestant.  It  is 
undated,  but  it  would  haidlv  have  been  without  reference  to  the  plot,  if  it 
had  been  written  subsequently  to  1606. 

»2     ■ 
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Ch.  v.    their  presence   even  for  four-and-twenty  hours.      He 
1606.      accordingly  sent  to  Winter  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
postponed    his  journey,  and  that  he  should  not  pass 
through  Bamet  till  the  30th.     He  said  nothing  of  the 
hour  at  which   he  was  to  pass,  and  pushing  on  got 
through  at  eight  in  the  morning,  long  before  he  was 
expected.     He  had  not  secured  immunity  for  any  long 
time;  the  next  day  the  unhappy  man  was  doomed  to 
see  the  detested  fece  of  Winter  at  his  lodgings  in  London. 
He  had  come  to  request  his  presence  at  Bamet  on  the 
following  day.     Tresham  did  not  dare  to  refuse.     At 
the  appointed  time  he  went  to  Bamet,  where  he  found 
Catesby  and  Winter  waiting  for  him.     They  at  once 
charged  him  with  having  written  the  letter.     They  in- 
tended, as  it  was  said,  to  poniard  him  at  once  if  he  gave 
room  for  the  slightost  suspicion.*      He  showed,  how- 
ever, so  bold  a  face,  and  swore  so  positively  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  they  let  him  go.     He 
again  pressed  them  to  let  the  matter  drop,  at  least  for 
the  present,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders.     He  found 
The  COD-    that  his  entreaties  were  all  m  vain.     In  fact,  Fawkes 
*t^^     had  been  sent  up  to  London  to  examine  the  cellar,  and 
(rite  up      upon  his  report  that  he  had  found  everything  in  the  state 
iiwir  pUn.  j^  ^hich  he  had  left  it,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  the  Government  had  attached  no  weight  to  Monteagle's 

representations,  and  that  the  conspirators  would  incur 
no  real  danger  by  persisting  in  their  original  plan. 

■  T)ecluntioii  of  Treehain,  Nov.  13,  &  P.  Dom.  xvi.  S3.    Confeasitm  of 
T.  Winter,  Not.  23,  O.  P.  S.     Jaidine,  Narrative,  p.  96,  &om  Greenw»y'« 

A  Calendar  of  the  proceedingi  of  tbese  dajs  may  be  naefiil: — 

Sat.  Oct.  20  Afouteagle  receives  the  Iett«i. 

Sun.    „   27  Ward  infonui  Winter. 

Mon.  „  28  Winter  informs  Cateebr. 
Tu.      „  29 

Wed.  „  30  Treiham  returns.    Fswkes  ezamiiMB  tile  ceUar. 

Th.      „  31  Winter  Bummons  TresliBni. 

Fri.  Nov.    1  Meeting  of  Treaham  with.  Catesby  and  Wint^. 

Sat.     „     3  Winter  meets  TresliBni  at  Lincoln's  Tnii, 

Sun.    „     S  Meeting  behind  St  Clement's. 

"  "  '  "ircT  goes  to  Sion.     Fswkee  taken. 


Tu.      „  fi  lilipht  of  the  conspirators. 

Wed,  „  6  Arrival  at  Huddinffton  at  2  p.n 

Th.      „  7  Arrival  at  Holbeacb  at  10  pjD. 

Fri.     „  6  Capture  Bt  Holbewh. 
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On  the  next  day,  Winter  was  again  despatched  to  Ca.  V. 
Tresham  for  money,  and  was  quieted  with  £100.  Tresham  ieo6. 
again  pressed  him  to  fly,  and  assured  him  that  Salisbury 
was  acquainted  with  all  their  secrets,  and  that  he  had 
laid  eveiything  before  the  King.  Upon  hearing  this, 
Winter  carried  the  news  to  Catesby,  who  was  at  last 
shaken  by  this  new  intelligence,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  fly.  Before  taki^  this  last  step,  however,  he  would 
confer  with  Percy,  who  was  expected  to  arrive  shortly 
from  the  North,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  collect- 
ing the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  rents. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  November,  Meeting 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  house  behind  St.  ciameut'*. 
Clement's  in  which  the  original  conspirators  had  taken 
their  oath  of  secrecy  eighteen  months  before.  Those 
five  men  now  met  again  in  the  same  place.  Christopher 
Wright  was  the  only  ojher  person  present.  Upon  hearing 
all  that  had  passed,  Percy  insisted  upon  their  continuing 
steadfest.  They  could  not  tear  away  from  their  breasts 
a  hope  which  had,  by  long  cherishing,  become  a  part  of 
themselves,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
by  his  earnest  entreaties.  Fawkes,  with  a  rare  self- 
devotion,  which,  even  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  commands 
our  admiration,  went  down  to  the  cellar  and  occupied 
his  post  as  usual.  Hokewood  and  Eeyes  were  also  in 
London,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  were  told 
that  the  plot  had  been  discovered. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Fawkes  was  still  at  his  post.  F«wkei 
After  Suflfblk  Mid  Monteagle  had  left  him,  he  may  pos-  S?^'* 
sibly  have  thought  that  the  danger  was  over.  About 
ten  o'clock  he  received  a  visit  from  Keyes,  who  brought 
a  watch  which  Percy  had  bought  for  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  how  the  hours  were  passing  during  that 
anxious  night.*  Within  an  hour  after  the  time  when 
Eeyes  left  him,  he  was  a  hopeless  prisoner,  and  all  his 
schemes  were  blown  for  ever  to  the  winds. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  chief  conspirators  were  Wfht  of 
flying  at  foil  gallop  along  the  road  to  Lady  Cateaby's  ^^' 

•  DedantiDi)  ofF&vket,  Not,  10, 1006,  G.  P.  B. 
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On.  V.  house  at  Ashb)'  St.  Legers.  Utterly  disheartened  by 
ieo5.  the  consciousness  of  failure,  they  yet  instinctively  fol- 
lowed out  the  plan  which  they  had  determined  upon 
whilst  success  seemed  still  within  their  grasp.  Catesby 
and  Jo!m  Wright  were  the  first  to  get  away.  At  five 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Christopher  Wright  burst 
into  Winter's  lodgings  with  the  tidings  that  all  was  at 
an  end.  He  then  went  out  to  i-econnoitre,  and  returned 
vrith  the  assurance  that  the  news  was  only  too  true.  He 
again  went  out  to  find  Percy,  whose  name  was  now 
known  to  the  Government  as  that  of  the  tenant  of  the 
cellar.  These  two  galloped  off"  together.  Some  hours 
later  they  were  followed  by  Keyes  and  Rokewood,  the 
latter  of  whom  did  not  leave  London  before  ten  o'clock.* 
Thomas  Winter  was  the  last  to  fly.  He  detenuined 
to  see  for  himself  how  matters  stood.  He  coolly  made 
his  way  to  the  gates  of  the  pal^e,  which  he  found 
strictly  guarded.  He  then  attempted  to  reach  the 
Parliament  House,  but  was  stopped  by  the  guard  in  the 
middle  of  King  Street.  As  he  returned,  he  heard  men 
in  the  crowd  talking  of  the  treason  which  had  been 
discovered.  Finding  that  all  was  known,  he  took  horse 
and  followed  his  companions  in  their  flight.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  one  of  them  who  did  not  huny 
himself;  for  though  he  could  not  have  left  London  at  a 
much  later  hour  than  Rokewood,  he  did  not  overtake 

No».  6.  the  rest  of  the  party  till  Wednesday  evening,  when  he 
found  them  at  Huddmgton. 

Not.  6.  About  three   miles    beyond    Highgate    Keyes  was 

overtaken  by  Rokewood.  Further  on  he  contrived 
to  slip  away  from  him,  and  to  conceal  himself  till  he 
was  captured,  a  few  days  later.  The  speed  at  which 
Rokewood  w^  riding  enabled  him  to  come  up  with 
Percy  and  Christopher  Wright,  about  forty  miles  down 
the  road.  A  little  beyond  Brickhill  tliey  overtook  John 
Wright  and  Catesby.  In  hot  haste  all  five  pressed  on, 
as  men  press  on  who  are  flying  for  their  lives.  So 
excited  were  they,  that  Percy  and  John  Wright  tore 

ExHnuiiation  of 
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off  their  cloaks  and  threw  them  into  the  hedge,  in  order    Ch.  y 
that  they  might  ride  the  faster.  1((05. 

"Whilst  theae  men  were  thus  riding  their  desperate  Thohnot- 
race,  Digby  was  calmly  carrying  out  his  instructions,  in  i:^  «» 
complete  ignorance  of  the  failure  of  his  associates.  He  cbnrch. 
came  to  the  hunting  at  Dunchurch,  accompanied  by  his 
uncle,  Sir  Robert  Digby,  of  ColeshiU.  Grant  brought 
Tivith  him  three  of  his  own  brothers,  a  neighbour  named 
ilorgan,  and  a  third  brother  of  the  Winters.  Late  in  the 
evening  Robert  Winter  rode  in,  followed  by  Robert 
Acton,  a  neighbour,  whom  he  had  perauaded  to  join  him, 
and  by  Stephen  and  Himiphrey  Littleton,  of  Holbeach, 
in  Staffordshire.  These  two  had  been  induced  to  come 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  commission  for  one  of  them  in 
the  force  which  Catesby  had  been  ostensibly  levying  for 
the  Archduke.  All  the  gentlemen  who  arrived  were 
accompanied  by  their  servants.  The  number  of  persona 
present  was  atiout  eighty.*  Winter  left  the  Littletons 
at  Dunchurch,  and  rode  on  to  Ashby  with  some  others 
of  his  companions.  He  expected  that  he  would  thus  be 
the  first  to  hear  the  good  news  ftx)m  Catesby,  who  was 
sure  to  bring  the  tidings  to  his  mother's  house.f 

About  six  in  the  evening  Catesby  arrived  at  Ashby.  CtMiitj^ 
He  called  for  Winter  to  come  out  to  him,  and  there  he  ^^  " 
poured  out  to  him  the  whole  wretched  story  of  failure  l^m«. 
and  despair.     Winter  saw  at  once  that  all  hope  was  at 
an  end,  and  advised  instant  surrender.     Catesby,  who 
had  waded  lar  deeper  into  treason  than  his  adviser, 
refused  to  hear  of  it,  and  decided  upon  riding  off  to 
Dunchurch,  for  the  purpose  of   consulting  with  bis 
friends.     Bates,  who  Uvea  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  was  sent  to  Rugby  to  act  as  guide  to  some  of 
Catesby's  party,  who  had  been  left  there. 

On  nis  arrival  at  Dunchurch,  Catesby  called  Digby 

•  ExAmintttioi)  of  J,  Fovree.  Ekicloeed  in  ■  letter  of  tlie  Sheriff  and 
Jiuticea  of  WarvickBhire  to  those  of  Worceetershint,  Nor.  6,  O.  P.  B. 

-f-  ExaminatioD  of  Francis  Grant.  Eudoeed  in  a  letter  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Warwickahire  to  Salisbuiy,  Nov.  7,  O.  P.  B.  Eiamination  of  K.  Higgina, 
encloaed  in  a  letter  of  the  Justicea  of  Warwickshire  to  Salisbuij.  Nov.  IS, 
G.  P.  B.  Examination  of  R.  Jackson,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Northamptonahire  to  Saliebury,  Nov.  8,  8.  P.,  Dom.  xtL  28,  K.  Winter 
to  the  LoidB  Comoussionen,  Jan.  21,  IdOG,  G.  P.  S. 
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aside,  and  told  him  '  that  now  was  the  time  to  stir  for 
the  Catholic  cause.'  He  had,  indeed,  failed  in  the  blow- 
ing up  the  Parliament  House,  but  both  the  King  and 
Salisbury  were  dead,  so  that  if  they  were  only  st«adfest 
in  asserting  their  claims,  he  '  doubted  not  but  they 
might  procure  themselves  good  conditions.'  He  assured 
him  that  the  Littletons  would  be  able  to  assist  them  witb 
a  thousand  men,  and  that  Robert  Winter's  fiither-in-law, 
John  Talbot  of  Grafton,  would  undoubtedly  join  them 
with  a  large  force  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  they  were  in 
arms.* 

These  falsehoods  imposed  upon  the  weak  mind  of 
Digby.  With  most  of  the  others  they  foiled  entirely. 
Sir  Robert  Digby  rode  off  indignantly,  and  tendered 
his  services  to  the  Government.  Humphrey  Littleton 
refused  to  follow  them,  and  several  more,  especially  of 
the  servants,  took  every  opportunity  which  offered  itself 
of  slipping  away  unoDserved.  The  remainder  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Huddington,  in 
hopes  of  raising  the  Cathobcs  of  the  neighbourhood. 
They  would  then  pass  on  into  Wales,  where  they 
expected  to  be  joined  by  large  numbers  of  insurgents.f 
"  As  they  rode  along  they  remembered  that  at  Warwick 
there  was  a  stable,  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  find 
fresh  horses,  which  they  might  carry  off  in  exchange 
for  the  tired  ones  on  which  some  of  the  company  were 
mounted.  Robert  Winter,  who,  aa  he  had  never  joined 
in  the  actual  operations,  had  not  sufficiently  realised  his 
position  aa  a  conspirator,  remonstrated  against  this  breach 
of  the  law.  '  Some  of  us,'  was  Catesby's  answer,  '  may 
not  look  back.'  '  But,'  said  Winter,  '  others,  I  hope,  may, 
and  therefore,  I  pray  you,  let  this  alone.'  '  What!  hast 
thou  any  hope,  Robin  ? '  was  the  reply ;  '  I  assure  thee 
there  is  none  that  knoweth  of  this  action  but  shall  perish.' 
Rokewood,  too,  felt  indisposed  to  join  in  horse-stealing, 
especially  as  he  was  himself  well  mounted,  and  rode  on 
babre  them  towards  Grant's  house  at  Norbrook.  At  three 
in  the  morning  the  rest  of  the  party  rejoined  him  there 

*  Exuniiifttioii  of  Sir  E.  IKsbj,  Not.  19, 1606.  &  P.  D<m.  xtL  H, 
t  ExanunatioD  of  Qaioei,  Much  12, 1606,  S.  P.  Dom.  Xtz.  40. 


npon  their  fresh  horses,  but  they  only  remained  long  Ch.  T. 
enough  to  take  away  about  fifty  muskets  and  a  fresh  iqos. 
stippfy  of  powder  and  ball.  They  then  rode  on,  tired  aa 
they  were,  to  Huddington,  where  they  arrived,  weary  and 
desponding,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  ;• 
having  despatched  Bates,  as  they  left  Norbrook,  to 
Coughton,  with  a  letter  for  Father  Garnet,  in  which 
their  condition  was  described,  and  his  advice  was  asked. 

Bates  found  Garnet  at  Coughton,  and  gave  him  the 
letter.     While  he   was  reading   it,    Father  Greenway 
came  in,  and,  upon  hearing  the  news,  offered  to  accom- 
pany Bates  to  Huddington.    Upon  their  arrival,  Catesby, 
catching  sight  of  the  priest's  face,  exclaimed,  that  'here 
at  least  was  a  gentleman  who  would  live  and  die  with 
them.'f    Aft«r  a  conference  with  Catesby  and  Percy,  unmc 
Greenway  rode  away  to  Hendlip,  a  house  about  four  ^^"\'*' 
miles  frran  Huddington,  belonging  to  a  Catholic  gentle-  gain 
man  of  the  name  of  Abington,  who  had  often  offered  a  -^innponi 
refuge  to  priests  flying  from  persecution.  It  was  in  vain 
that  ne  tried  to  gain  Imn  t»  the  cause.  J    Abington  would 
willingly  have  sheltered  him  if  he  had  been  seeking  a 
refuge  for  himself^  but  he  immediately  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  treason. 

The  main  hope  of  the  conspirators  was  now  to  obtain  and  Tai- 
the  assistance  of  John  Talbot,  whose  daughter  was  married  ^^^ 
to  Robert  Winter.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Catholic  laity,§  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence, 
as  the  representative  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  £arl  of  Shrewsbuiy-jl  Soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Haddington,  Catesby  and  John  Wright  pressed  Winter 
to  write  to  his  fiither-in-law.  Winter,  who  knew  him 
well,  positively  refused,  telling  them  '  that  they  did  not 
know  him,  for  the  world  would  not  draw  him  from  his 
allegiance.'^  Even  if  his  loyalty  had  not  been  steadfast, 

"  ExiimiiiatioD  of  Gertrude  Winter,  Nov.  7,  O.  P.  B. 

f  Exsminatdon  of  Batee,  JaD.  13,  ie06,  G.  P.  B.  Declantdon  of  H. 
Mornn,  Jan.  10,  Q.  P.  B. 

X  £uuniuatdoii  of  Oldconie,  MBich  6,  O.  P.  B. 

{  He  was  one  of  thoae  who  pud  tiie  ^20  fine,  as  was  Throckmorton,  the 
owner  of  Coaghton. 

11  Hia  Kin  anccmded  to  the  earldom  on  the  extinction  of  the  eldar  bnacb 
in  1617. 

1  R.  "Winter  to  tie  Lord*  CommiBeionerB,  Jan.  21, 1606,  O.  P.  B. 
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Not.  7. 
They  «r- 
Hol  beach. 


30  wealthy  a  man  was  the  last  person  likely  to  take  part 
in  a  hopeless  insurrection. 

In  the  evening  the  fugitives  were  joined  by  Thomas 
Winter.  On  the  following  morning  ^e  whole  company, 
now  rediiced  by  desertion  to  about  thirty-six  persons, 
were  present  at  mass.*  After  its  conclusion,  they  all 
confessed  to  the  priest,  who  was  a  Father  Hammond. 
He  was  aware  of  their  late  proceedings,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  considered  that  there  was  anything  in  them 
which  needed  absolution.  At  least  Bates  naively  stated 
that  when  he  confessed  on  this  occasion  it  was  only  for 
his  sina,  and  not  for  any  other  particular  cause. 

After  they  had  thus  cleared  their  consciences,  they 
rode  off  to  Stephen  Littleton's  house,  at  Holbeach,  in 
Staffordahire,  takmgwith  them  ten  of  Winter's  servants. 
As  they  passed  by  Wbewel  Grange,  the  house  of  Lord 
Windsor,*  they  bi"oke  into  it  by  force,  and  took  all  the 
armour  which  they  could  find,  supplying  those  of  the 
company  who  needed  it,  and  putting  that  for  which 
they  had  no  immediate  use  into  a  cart  which  £>Uowed 
them. 

It  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Not  a  soul  was  willing  to 
share  their  fete.  Whilst  they  were  at  Lord  Windsor's, 
a  number  of  countrjonen  came  to  them  and  asked  them 
what  they  meant  to  do.  Catesby,  in  return,  asked 
them  to  go  with  him.  This  was  no  answer,  and  they 
again  asked  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  them,  and  contented  himself 
with  saying,  that  he  was  for  '  God  and  the  country.' 
'  And  we,'  said  his  questioner,  '  are  for  God  and  the 
King,  and  the  counti-y ;'  and  turned  his  back  upon  him. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  arrived  at  Holbeach, 
which  was  situated  just  overthe  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
about  two  miles  from  Stourbridge.  Many  of  their 
followers  had,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  dropped 
away  from  their  iMiks.  The  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire 
was  following  them,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  county; 


•  Exammatioii  of  J.  Floirer  and  Sl«i>h«n  Kick,  enclosed  hj  Sir  E.  Leigh 
to  the  Goimcil,  Nov.  9,  O.  P.  B.    Examination  of  Bates,  Dec  i,  Q.  F.  £. 
f  Examination  of  W.  EUia,  Nov.  31,  G.  P.  B. 
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and  the  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  might  soon  be  expected  Ch.  v. 
to  bar  their  further  progress.  Flight  had  now  become  leos. 
impossible,  and  hope  of  gathering  fresh  strength  there 
was  none.  Early  on  the  following  morning  tliey  were  Not.  b. 
deserted  by  Sir  Everard  Digby.  Desperate  as  their 
case  was,  they  determined  to  make  one  more  effort 
to  get  help  fi^>m  Talbot.  Accordingly,  Thomas 
Winter  and  Stephen  Littleton  were  despatched  to 
Grafton.*  They  found  the  old  man  at  home,  who  at 
once  drove  them  out  of  his  presence.  On  their  return, 
they  were  met  by  one  of  Winter's  servants,  who  told 
them  that  a  terrible  accident  had  occurred,  and  that  Theacci- 
some  of  their'  number  had  been  killed.f  Upon  this  Ho"ibwch. 
Littleton  lost  heart  and  rode  away,  inviting  Winter  to 
accompany  him.  Winter,  like  a  brave  man  as  he  was, 
answered,  that  he  would  first  find  Catesby's  body  and 
bury  it  before  he  thought  of  himself.  On  entering  the 
house,  he  found  that  his  friends  were  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  The  gunpowder  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  had  been  wetted  in  crossing  the  Stour,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  drying  some  of  it  when  a  hot 
coal  fell  into  it.  Catesby  and  Rokewood  were  slightly 
injured  by  the  explosion.  Grant  suffered  more  severely, 
his  face  and  hands  being  much  burnt.  Their  terror 
was  extreme;  they  fancied  they  saw  in  the  accident 
the  finger  of  God's  Providence,  bringing  vengeance 
upon  them  by  the  same  means  as  that  by  which  they 
had  planned  to  take  away  the  lives  of  so  many  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  John  Wright,  who  was  himself  un- 
hurt, stepped  up  to  Catesby  and  cried  out,  '  Woe  worth 
the  time  that  we  have  seen  this  day ! '  and  called  for  the 
rest  of  the  powder,  that  they  might  blow  themselves  all 
up.  Robert  Winter  left  the  house  and  fled;  he  was 
immediately  followed  by  Bates. 

As  soon  as  Thomas  Winter  entered  the  house,  he 
asked  what  they  meant  to  do.  They  all  answered  with 
one  voice,  that  they  meant  to  die  there.    Winter  assured 

*  Exsmiii&tian  of  J.  Ttlhot,  Dec.  4,  O.  P.  B.  Exoniiiiatioii  of  T.  Winter, 
Dec  6,  O.  P.  B. 

t  ConfesEion  of  T.  Wmt«r,  Nor.  23,  G.  P.  B.  Examiuatdon  of  Bates, 
Dec.  4,  a.  P.  B.    Greenw»y'B  MS.  in  Tiernej'a  Dodd.  iv.  63. 
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Cg.  V.     them  that  he  would  share  their  fate.     The  remainder  of 

1606.      the  time  which  was  left  to  them  they  spent  in  prayer 

before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  acknowledging  now,  at 

last,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin. 

Amraiof       About  eleven  the  Sheriff  arrived.     His  men  began 

the  Sheriff,  firing  into  the  house.     Winter,  who  went  out  into  the 

court  to  meet  them,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the 

DeBthof    shoulder.     John  Wright  was  the  first  who  was  shot 

wl^Bhu     ^^^1  ^°d,  immediately  afterwards,  his  brother  fell  by 

his  side.     Rokewood  dropped,  wounded  in  four  or  five 

places.     Upon  this,  Catesby  begged  Winter  to  stand  by 

him,  that  they  might  die  together.     *  Sir,'   was  the 

answer,  '  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  right  arm,  and  I 

fear  that  wUl  cause  me  to  be  taken.'    As  they  stood 

and  of       near  each  other,  Catesby  and  Percy  fell,  the  same  bullet 

c«Mbj      passing  through  the  bodies  of  both.     Catesby  was  able 

to  crawl  on  his  knees  to  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 

he  took  in  his  arms,  and  died  kissing  and  embracing 

it.     Percy  lived  for  two  or  three  days  longer.     The 

assailants  rushed  in,  and  found  the  two  wounded  men, 

Therew      Winter  and    Rokewood.      They   carried  them    off   as 

*ra  ttken.    prisoners,  with  Grant  and  Morgan  and  the  few  servants 

who   had   remained  fiiithfiil  to  their  masters.*      The 

other  conspirators  were  picked  up  here  and  there  in 

their  various  hiding-places,  most  of  them  in  the  course 

of  the  next  few  days. 

Character       It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  satisfaction  that  so 

"'"""""  many  of  the  original  conspirators  escaped  the  scaffold. 

Utterly  inexcusable  as  the  whole  undertaking  was,  great 

as  must  have  been  the  moral  obliquity  of  their  minds 

before  they  could  have  conceived  such  a  project,  there 

was  at  least  nothing  mean  or  selfish  about  them.     They 

had  boldly  risked  their  Uves  for  what  they  honestly 

believed  to  be  the  cause  of  Gtod  and  of  their  country. 

Smarting  under  a  sense  of  real  injustice,  they  entered 

upon  a  design  by  which  they  hoped  to  right  themselves 

and  their  countrymen.    An  attempt  has  been  sometimes 

made  to  paint  in  high  colours  the  hardships  caused  by 

the  recusancy  fines,  as  if  that  would  be  a  palliatioD  of 

*  T.  Uwle^  to  Selubuy,  Not.  14,  AM.  MS.  MM. 
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the  crime.  In  truth,  that  which  most  clearly  separates  Ch.  v. 
them  from  ordmary  conspirators  is,  that  no  money  laos!" 
question  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  their  de- 
termination. At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  first 
formed,  the  system  of  recusancy  fines  was  apparently 
dying  out,  and  to  the  last  not  one  of  those  who  were 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  conspiracy  ever  paid  a 
shilling  into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  their  religion. 
The  grievance  of  which  they  complained  was  one  which 
nobler  hearts  alone  can  feel :  they  were  prohibited  from 
worshipping  God  in  the  only  way  in  which,  as  they 
believ«l,  it  was  possible  for  Christian  men  to  worship 
Him  at  all. 

If  the  atrocity  of  their  design  was  hidden  fi*om  their 
eyes,  it  was  not  from  any  ambitious  thoughts  of  the 
consequences  of  success  to  themselves.  When  Watson 
and  his  associates  formed  their  design  for  the  same 
cause,  visions  floated  before  their  eyes  in  which  they 
saw  themselves  installed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
Stat«.  In  the  expressions  of  these  conspirators  not  a 
single  word  can  be  traced  fi-om  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  they  cherished  any  such  thoughts.  As  fer  as  we 
can  judge,  they  would  have  been  ready,  as  soon  as  the 
wrongs  of  which  tney  complained  had  been  redressed, 
to  sink  back  again  into  obscurity.  One  thing  was 
wanting,  that  they  should  see  their  atrocious  design  in 
the  light  in  which  we  see  it.  Even  this  was  vouchsafed 
to  some  of  them.  In  their  time  of  trouble  wisdom 
came  to  them.  When  they  saw  themselves  alone  in 
the  world,  when  even  their  Catholic  brethren  spurned 
them  from  tieir  houses,  their  thoughts  turned  to  re- 
consider their  actions,  and  to  doubt  whether  they  had 
been  really,  as  they  had  imagined,  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  God.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  the  accident  with 
the  gunpowder  at  Holbeach  turned  the  scale,  and 
placed  before  them  their  acts  as  they  really  were.  With 
such  thoughts  on  their  minds,  they  passed  away  from 
the  world  which  they  had  wronged  to  the  presence  of 
Him  who  had  seen  their  guilt  and  their  repentance 
alike. 

On  the  momiug  of  the  5th,  the  news  of  the  great 
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deliverance  ran  like  wildfire  along  the  streets  of  London. 
The  suspicions  of  the  people  were  naturally  directed 
against  the  Spaniards  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city, 
and  especially  against  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  If 
measures  had  not  been  promptly  taken,  it  might  have 
gone  ill  with  the  object  of  the  popular  dislike.*  In  the 
evening  all  the  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  sky  was 
reddened  with  the  bonfires  which  were  blazing  in  every 
street,  f 

On  the  following  morning  Fawkes  was  carried  to  the 
Tower.  The  King,  hearing  that  he  refused  to  implicate 
any  of  his  accomplices,  sent  a  string  of  questions  to 
which  he  was  required  to  answer,  and  ordered  that,  if 
he  refused,  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture,J  though 
recourse  was  not  to  be  had  to  the  rack  unless  he  con- 
tinued obstinate.  These  questions  were  put  to  him  on 
the  same  afternoon,  but  nothing  was  obtained  from  him 
beyond  a  fictitious  account  of  his  own  origin  and  life. 
He  still  insisted  that  his  name  was  Johnson. 

At  first  the  Government  had  only  received  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  arrest  of  Percy.  On  the  7th  they  obtained  from 
some  unknown  source  intelligence  ^which  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.  A 
proclamation  was  set  forth  in  which  the  names  of  all  of 
them  were  mentioned,  excepting  Tresham,  who  was  still 
in  London,  and  on  whom  the  Government  could  lay 
their  hands  whenever  they  pleased.  On  the  same  day 
Fawkes  was  again  examined,  probably  after  one  of  those 
gentler  tortures  which  James  had  recommended.  He 
gave  some  further  particulars  of  the  plot-,  and  aUowed 
that  his  name  was  Fawkes.  § 

•  Waad  to  SalisTnuy,  Nov.  5,  O.  P.  S. 

t  ChamberUin  to  Ciwleton,  Nov,  7,  S.  P.  Bom.  ivi,  23. 

X  Torture,  though  unknown  to  the  common  law,  had,  for  npwMda  of  a 
centuiy,  been  firequentlT  used  to  eitract  evidence.  The  inllii^tion  of  it  iva^ 
considered  to  he  part  of  the  Royal  preroprative,  which  enahled  the  King  tn 
override  the  common  law.  It  could,  therefore,  be  employed  onlj  by 
expreM  command  of  the  King  or  of  the  Council  acting  in  bis  name  (See 
Ju<dine  On  the  Ute  of  Torture  m  Hte  Crimuud  Law  of  Eatiland). 

S  The  King's  words  were, '  The  gentler  tortures  are  to  be  first  used  imto 
him,  et  in  per  gisdus  ad  ima  tenditur,  and  so  Ood  speed  jour  good  wotIc' — 
King  to  the  Lorda  Coinmisaionen,  Nov.  6,  G.  P.  £.    Sir  E.  Uobj  wi^to  t  j 
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On  the  8th,  the  day  of  the  final  catastrophe  at  Hoi-  Cb.  v. 
beach,  much  additional  information  was  obtained  from  jgou. 
bim.  The  next  day  he  was  undoubtedly  subjected  to,  Not.  s. 
torture  of  no  common  se^'erity.  The  signature  which  he 
affixed  to  his  examination  is  written  in  a  trembling  broken 
hand,  as  by  a  man  who  had  lost  all  command  over  his 
limbs.  The  motive  for  the  employment  of  torture  was 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion which  was  suspected  to  exist  between  the  conspira- 
tors and  the  priests.  Fawkes  admitted  that  the  design 
had  been  communicated  to  Owen,  who,  as  he  knew,  was 
safe  in  Flanders,  beyond  the  power  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment. He  acknowledged  that  the  conspirators  had, 
after  taking  the  oath  of  secrecy,  received  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  Gerard ;  but,  he  expressly  added,  that 
Gerard  knew  nothing  of  their  intentions.  With  respect 
to  Garnet,  he  only  steted  that  they  had  used  his  house  in 
Enfield  Chase  as  a  rendezvous.* 

On  Sunday  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  offered  in  all  Not.  lo. 
the  churches.    The  news  of  the  occurrences  at  Holbeach,  The 
which  had  been  received  that  very  morning,  was  given  to  ^h»-" 
the  public  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.    On  the  12th  ter'swr- 
Thomas  Winter  arrived,  and  by  degrees  the  particulars,  """'■ 
which  were  still  unknown,  were  wormed  out  of  him  and 
those  of  his  fellow  conspirators  who  survived. 

Among  those  who  were  thus  examined  was  Tresham.  Tresham's 
He  was  not  sent  for  till  the  12th.     It  is  possible  that  he  ^V^^j 
was  spared  out  of  regard  for  Monteagle,  until,  by  the  dewh. 
death  of  so  many  witnesses,  his  testimony  was  rendered 
indispensable.     If  Salisbury  still  had  any  wish  to  treat 
him  favoiu-abhr,  this  wish  was  not  shared  by  others  at 
the  Court.     There  were  many  who  were  already  eager 
for  the  division  of  the  spoil.     Within  a  day  or  two  of 
his  committal,  Sir  Thomas  Lake  had  obtained  from  the 
King  a  promise  of  one  of  his  manors  in  the  event  of  his 
conviction.f 

Sir  T.  Edmondefl,  'Since  JohnAon's  being  in  the  Tower,  be  begisnetii  to 
■peak  Enslish,  atid  jet  be  was  never  upon  the  rack,  but  onlj  bj  the  antig 
upright '  (Coitrt  and  Times  of  Janita  1.  i.  53).  The  letter  ia  dated  Nov.  19, 
bnt  was  evidently  written  piecemcnl.  This  part  waa  apparently  written  on 
the  ereninr  of  the  7tb,  or  the  morning  of  tbe  8th. 

■  EiuunuiBtioD  of  Fawkee,  Nov.  0,  G.  P.  B. 

t  '1  be  King  to  Donet,  Nov.  18. 
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Ch.  Y.  The  great  object  of  the  Government  now  waa  to,obt£(in 
1606.  evidence  against  the  priests.  Of  their  connection  with 
the  great  conspiracy  it  soon  became  evident  that  Tresham 
knew  nothing.  But  be  might  be  able  to  tell  something 
of  the  share  which  they  nad  taken  with  the  mission 
to  Spain  in  1602.  He  waa  examined  on  this  point, 
and  after  flatly  denying  that  he  knew  anything  of  the 
matter  at  all,  was  finally  brought  to  confess  not  only  his 
own  share  in  the  transaction,  but  that  both  Gramet  and 
Greenway  had  been  made  aware  of  what  was  being 
done.* 

During  these  days  he  waa  seized  by  Uie  disease  under 
which  he  gradually  sunk.  He  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  treatment.  During  his  illness  his  wife  was 
allowed  to  remain  with  him,  and  his  servant  Vavasour 
was  also  permitted  to  have  access  to  him  at  all  times.*)* 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Coke,  in  searching  Tresham's 
chamber  at  the  Temple,  came  upon  a  manuscript  bearing 
the  title  of  '  A  Treatise  on  Equivocation,' J  in  which  the 
Jesuit  doctrine  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  giving  false 
evidence  under  certain  circumstances  was  advocated. 
Tresham,  who  had  already  given  proof  how  apt  a  scholar 
he  had  become  in  that  evil  school  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  was  scon  to  give  another  proof  of  how  com- 
pletely he  had  mastered  the  principles  of  this  book.  On 
the  9m  he  was  questioned  about  the  book,  and  made  a 
statement  professing  an  ignorance  of  all  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  in  which  he  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected to  be  believed.  As  the  days  passed  on,  and  he 
felt  more  and  more  that  he  was  a  dying  man,  he  was 
haimted  by  remorse  for  his  acknowledgment  that  Garnet 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  mission  to  Spain.  He 
determined  to  crown  his  life  with  a  deliberate  fidsehood. 
One  or  two  days  before  his  death  he  dictated  to  Vava- 
sour a  declaration  in  which  he  not  only  affirmed  that 
Garnet  had  taken  no  part  in  the  negotiations,  but,  as  if 

•  Examination  of  Trediam,  Nov.  29,  Q.  P.  B. 

■f-  Would  thia  have  been  allowed,  if  lie  had  been,  M  Mr.  Jsrdiite  aupposea, 
the  depoeitoxy  of  an  important  State  secret  ? 
"■       '» copy,  made  by  V(  ■   ■    .-,     t, 

d  by  Mr.  Ju-dine. 
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in  mere  recklesBness  of  lying,  he  added  that  he  had  Cn.  V. 
neither  seen  him  nor  heard  from  him  for  sixteen  years.*  jaos. 
He  died  on  the  22nd,  leaving  it  as  his  last  charge  to  his 
wife  to  forward  this  declaration  to  Salisbury.  She  did 
so,  and  the  ridiculous  untruth  of  the  statement  thus 
volunteered  must  have  weighed  much  against  any  reasons 
for  treating  hia  memory  with  leniency.  Henceforward 
his  name  appears  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the 
other  conspirators.  His  body,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  those  times,  was  beheaded,  and  his 
head  was  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  at  Northampton.f 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  surviving  conspirators,  isoa. 
Fawkes,  the  two  Winters,  Keyes,  Bates,  Rokewood,  "^^^ 
Grant,  and  Digby,  were  brought  up  for  trial  in  West- 
minster Hall,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  spectators.  J  Digby  alone  pleaded  guilty.  The  others 
pleaded  not  guilty,  not  with  any  hope  of  obtaining  an 
acquittal,  but  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tradicting some  statements  of  minor  importance  contained 
in  the  indictment.  The  main  facts  were  too  plain  to  be 
denied,  and  Coke  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict 
against  the  prisoners.  Digby  having  stated  that  pro- 
mises had  been  broken  with  the  Catholics,  Northampton 
rose  and  denied  that  the  King  had  ever  made  them  any 
promise  at  all  before  he  came  to  England,  an  assertion 
which  was  certainly  untrue.  Salisbury  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  promises  of  toleration,  or  permission 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  and  promises 
of  exemption  from  fines,  a  distinction  which  has  often 
been  lost  sight  of.  When,  however,  he  proceeded  to  say 
that,  in  answering  the  deputation  winch  had  waited 
upon  the  Council  in  July  1603,  nothing  more  had  been 
promised  than  that  the  arrears  then  accruing  should  be 
remitted,  he  certainly  said  what  he  must  have  known  to 
be  ontrue.  The  promise  had  been  that,  as  long  as  the 
Catholics  remained  loyal,  no  fines  should  be  levied;  and 
this  promise  had  been  broken. 

On  the   31st,   Digby,   Robert  Winter,   Grant,  and 

•  Coke  to  SalisbDiy,  Marcb  24th,  1006,  G.  P.  B. 
t  Pbelippee  to  Oweo,  Bee.  1006,  8.  P.  J>om.  xvii.  A3. 
X  State  Triali,  iL  193. 
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Ch.  V.  Bates  were  executed  in  St.  Paul's  Church3^rd.  On  the 
J0OQ  following  day  Fawkea,  Thomas  Winter,  Rokewood,  and 
Feb.  1.  Keyea  suflFered  death  at'  Westminster.  As  fer  as  we 
Execation  know,  these  men^  unlike  those  who  perished  at  Holbeach, 
of  oight  of  digjj  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  they  were  suffering  as 
•pinuon.  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  God.  As  they  passed  along  the 
streets,  each  of  them,  according  to  custom,  dragged 
upon  his  separate  hurdle,  even  these  iron  men  must 
have  longed  for  some  sympathy  as  they  looked  up  at 
the  long  line  of  hostile  faces.  Nor  was  this  altogether 
withheld  from  them  ;  as  the  miserable  procession 
passed  along  the  Strand,  they  came  to  the  house  in 
which  Rokewood's  wife  was  lodging.  She  had  not 
shunned  the  spectacle,  but  had  placed  herself  at  an  open 
window.  Her  husband,  catching  sight  of  her,  begged 
her  to  pray  for  him.  Without  faltering,  she  answered : 
'  I  wiU !  I  win !  and  do  you  offer  yourself  with  a  good 
heart  to  God  and  your  Creator.  I  yield  you  to  Him 
with  as  full  an  assurance  that  you  wiU  be  accepted  of 
Him  as  when  He  gave  you  to  me.'  • 
ETidence  The  whole  story  of  the  plot,  as  &r  as  it  relates  to  the 
f^^  '  lay  conspiratora,  rests  upon  indisputable  evidence.  But 
as  Boon  as  we  approach  the  question  of  the  complicity  of 
the  priests,  we  find  ourselves  upon  more  uncertain 
ground.  Of  those  who  were  implicated  by  the  evidence 
of  the  plotters,  Owen  and  Baldwin  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Government,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Archduke.  Of  the  three  who  had  been  in  England,  Gerard 
and  Greenway  had  contrived  to  make  their  escape,  and 
Garnet  alone  was  brought  to  trial.  Catesby,  who  knew 
better  than  any  man  what  Garnet's  connection  with  the 
plot  really  was,  was  dead.  Garnet's  own  statements  are  so 
mingled  with  known  &lsehoods  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  anything  that  he  said.  The  whole  case 
against  him  rests  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  This 
evidence,  though  it  would  now  rightly  be  considered 
insufficient  to  justify  an  adverse  verdict,  was  quite 
enough  to  convict  a  prisoner  in  the  days  when  looser 
notions  of  the  laws  of  evidence  prevailed,  and  is  of  itself 

*  Qteenway's  MS.  quoted  hy  Hi.  Jardine,  XarraHve,  p.  164. 
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sufficiently  strong  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the    Cn-'V- 
minds  of  historical  inquirers.  leoe, . 

It  was  not  till  the  4th  of  December  that  any  one  of  Dm.  «, 
the  priestB*  was  actually  irapUcated  in  the  plot  by  any  '*"'■ 
of  the  conspiratora.f  Bates,  on  that  day,  acknowledge 
that  he  had  revealed  the  whole  plot  to  Greenway  in 
confession.  On  the  13th  of  Janiiaiy  he  gave  a  further 
clue,  by  narrating  the  history  of  his  expedition  to 
Coughton.J  Upon  this  a  prodMnation  was  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  Gerard,  Greenway,  and  Garnet.  The  first 
two  succeeded  in  escaping.  Garnet  was  less  fortunate.  More- 
He  had  remained  at  Coughton  till  the  4th  of  December,  ^^^ 
but  had  then  moved  to  Hendlip  in  consequence  of  the 
invitation  of  a  priest  named  Oldcome,  who  had  himself 
recdved  shelter  in  Abington's  house,  and  acted  ■  as  his 
chaplain.  The  house  was  amply  provided  with  means 
for  secreting  fugitives.  There  was  scarcely  a  room 
^ich  did  not  contain  some  secret  mode  of  egress  to  a 
hiding-place  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
Even  t^e  chimneys  led  to  rooms,  the  doors  of  which 
were  covered  with  a  lining  of  bricks,  which,  blackened 
as  it  was  with  smoke,  was  usually  sufficient  to  prevent 
detection.  § 

On  the  2CM;h  of  January  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  a  magis-  HieitiMh 
trate  of  the  county,  proceeded,  in  consequence  of  direc-  jj'j^  *"  * 
tions  from  Salisbury,  to  search  the  hou3e.||  Several  of 
the  hiding-places  were  discovered,  but  nothing  was  found 
in  them  excepting  what  Bromley  described  as  ^a  number 
of  Popish  trash.'  He  was  not  satisfied  with  these  re- 
sults, and  determined  to  keep  watch,  in  hopes  of  making 
fiurther  discoveries.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his  watch,  he 
heard  that  two  men  had  crept  out  from  behind  the 
wainscot  in  one  of  the  rooms.      They  proved  to  be 

^  That  Saliebiuj  ■waa  not  snxioua  to  take  any  steps  against  the  priests, 
nnlew  upon  clear  evidence,  appears  from  the  lact  that,  tnough  Lady  Markham 
wrote  to  him  on  the  Srd  or  Jan.  ofiering  to  act  as  a  mj  upon  Oeraid,  he 
tookuo  notice  of  her  offer  till  the  15th.— 5.  P.  Bom.  iTiii.  4,  19, 

t  Examination  of  Bates,  Bee.  4,  1006,  G.  P.  S. 

t  Exambation  of  Batea,  Jan.  l.Sth,  1606,  O.  P.  B. 

S  Than  is  a  deacriptioii  and  an  engraving  of  the  house  in  Nash's  WiiT' 
cntwi/iire,  i.  584.— Compare  Jardine,  p.  182. 

i|  Sari.  MS.  360.  foL  82.  Btomlej  to  Salisbury,  Jan.  23rd,  printed  in 
Jardine,  p.  166. 
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Ch.  V.    Garnet's  servant  Owen,  and  Chambers,  who  acted  in  the 
ifloe.     same  capacity  to  Oldcome.     They  declared  that  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  as  they  had  had  no  more  than 
a  single  apple  to  eat  during  the  time  of  their  con- 
cealment. 
Guiwt  Two  or  three  days  after  this,  Bromley,  who  did  not 

•Dd  Old-  relax  in  his  watchfulness,  was  encouraged  by  hearing 
render.  that  Humphrey  Littleton  had  bought  his  life  by  con- 
fessing his  knowledge  that  Oldcome  was  at  that 
moment  in  hiding  at  Hendlip.*  On  the  30th  his 
patience  was  rewarded.^  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
man  who  was  set  to  keep  watch,  the  two  priests,  who 
could  bear  the  confinement  no  longer,  suddenly  stepped 
out  from  their  hiding-place.  The  sentinel  immediately 
ran  away,  expecting  to  be  shot.  The  priests  had  been 
in  no  danger  of  starvation.  There  was  a  communica- 
tion between  their  place  of  concealment  and  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  house  by  means  of  a  quill,  through  which  they 
had  received  constant  supplies  of  broth.  They  had  suffered 
principally  from  want  of  air.  The  closet  in  which  they 
were  had  not  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  it 
was  half  filled  with  books  and  furniture.  Giamet  after- 
wards stated  his  belief  that,  if  these  had  been  removed, 
he  could  have  held  out  easily  for  three  months.  '  As  it 
was,'  he  said,  '  we  were  well  wearied,  for  we  continually 
sat,  save  that  sometimes  we  could  half  stretch  ourselves, 
the  place  being  not  high  enough ;  and  we  had  our  legs 
so  straitened  that  we  could  not,  sitting,  find  place  for 
them,  so  that  we  both  were  in  continual  pain  of  our 
legs;  and  both  our  legs,  especially  mine,  were  much 
swollen.  .  .  .  When  we  came  forth  we  appeared 
like  two  ghosts,  yet  I  the  stronger,  though  my  weakness 
lasted  longest.' 

The  two  priests  were  sent  up  to  London.  They  were 
allowed  to  travel  by  easy  stages;  and  by  Salisbury's 
express  orders  they   were   well    treated   during   the 

•  H.  Littieton'B  relation,  Add.  MS.  6178,  fol.  693. 

t  Broiule;  to  Salisburj,  Jan.  SOU),  S.  P.  Dom.  xviii.  63.  Qiniet  to  Mn. 
Vanz,  piinted  in  Jardine,  App.  i.  lie  epeaka  of  having  Iwen  in  the  hole 
Beven  atje  and  seven  niirhta.  If  Uils  la  oormct,  he  miut  lutve  been  removed 
to  a  safer  place  on  the  23rL 
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whole  journey.     Owen    and    Chambers,   as  well    as    Cg.  v. 
Abmgton  and  two  of  his  servants,  were  sent  with  them.     leoe. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Garnet  was  examined  by  Gwnet 
the  Council.     As  he  was  conducted  to  Whitehall,  the  ^"^""^ 
streets  were  crowded  with  multitudes,  who  were  eager  coodcU. 
to  catch  a  sight  of  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  in  England. 
He  heard  one  man  say,  '  that  be  was  a  provincial,'  whilst 
another  shouted  out,  '  There  goes  a  young  Pope.'     It 
was  found  impossible  to  extract  from  bim  any  confession 
of  his  complicity  in  the  plot.    During  the  following  days, 
he  was  repeatedly  examined  with  equal  want  of  success. 
At  one  time  he  was  threatened  with  torture.     It  was  all 
alike.     Nothing  could  be  gained  from  him  either  by  fear 
or  by  persuasion.     It  "was  a  mere  threat,  as  the  King 
had  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  torture  in  his  case. 

Torture  was,  however,  used  upon  Owen,  who  exaspe-  o«fen'» 
rated  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  JScX*" 
examinationa  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  know  either 
Oldcome*  or  his  own  master.  An  acknowledgment  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Garnet  was  extracted  from  himf 
by  festening  his  thumbs  to  a  beam  above  his  head. 
His  fear  lest  the  torture  should  be  repeated  worked 
upon  his  mind  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  the  following 
day  he  committed  suicide.J 

The  Government  having  in  ■rain  tried  all  ordinary  Aamtwion 
means  of  shaking  Garnet's   constancy,  determined  to  f^^*^ 
resort  to  stratagem.     He  and  Oldcome  were  removed  Gamot  by 
to  two  rooms  adjoining  one  another,  between  which  a  ■"*'•«•*• 
communication  existed    by  means  of   a  door.     Two 
persons  were  placed  in  a  concealed  position,  from  which 
&ey  might  be  able  to  overhear  all  that  pas&ed.§    By 

*  Hub  waa  hu  real  name.  like  the  other  priest^  he  had  dudj  aliases 
and  tt  thU  time  he  <na  generall;  known  as  HaJl. 

t  Examination  of  Owen,  Feb.  2Qth  and  March  Ist  1606,  O.  P.  B. 

I  Aniilogia,  p.  114.  The  C&thalics  accused  the  Government  of  torturing 
him  io  death.  '  There  ia,  perhapa,  no  great  difference,'  observes  Mr.  Jardine, 
'  between  the  guilt  of  homicide  b j  actual  tortnre,  and  that  of  u^png  to 
micide  by  the  ingupportable  threat  of  ita  renewal'  (p.  200V 

{  The  leporU  of  the  overheKrd  couTersntiana  are  printed  in  Jardine, 
App.  ii  He  lemarka  on  them  (p.  203),  '  It  ia  impoasible  to  peruae  the 
notes  of  these  conferencee  without  being  atnick  with  the  remarkable  fact 
tlttt,  althougli  speaking  the  whole  aecreta  of  his  heart  unres^TTedly  to  his 
fiiendj  Qamet  does  not  utter  a  word  in  denial  of  bia  knowled^  of  ue  plot, 
ind  hia  acquiescence  m  it;  nor  a  word  fiom  wliich  it  can  be  implied  that  In 
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Ch.  V.    these  means  the  Government  were  put  in  possession  of 
ieo6.      information  which  enabled  them  to  frame  their  questions 
so  as  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  answers. 

Garnet  at  first  denied  that  he  had  ever  conversed 
with  Oldcorne  through  the  door  at  all.  At  last,  after 
much  questioning,  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  for 
some  length  of  time  in  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal conspirators.  His  story  was,  that  soon  after  the 
King's  accession  Catesby  told  him  that  'there  would 
be  some  stirring,  seeing  the  King  kept  not  promise;** 
that,  about  Midsummer  1604,  he  came  to  him  again, 
and  '  insinuated  that  he  had  something  in  hand,'  but  told 
him  no  particulars;  that,  soon  afterwards,  Greenway 
informed  him  that  there  was  some  scheme  on  hand,  upon 
which  he  expressed  his  disapproval  both  to  CatesW  and 
to  Greenway.  He  also  acknowledged  that,  about  Easter, 
1605,  Fawkes  obtained  from  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Baldwin,  when  he  went  to  Flanders;  and  that  on  the 
9th  of  June,  in  the  swne  year,t  Catesby  sought  him  out 
and  asked  him  a  question,  which  was  intended  to  draw 
out  his  opinion  on  the  lawfulness  of  the  action  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  without  letting  him  know  what  that 
action  was.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  lawfiil 
to  enter  upon  any  undertaking  for  the  good  of  the 
Catholic  cause  if  it  should  be  impossible  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  some  innocent  persons  together  with  the 
guilty ;  to  which  he  allowed  that  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  but  declared  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  particular  application  of  the  question.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  towards  the  latter  end  of  July  he  wbs  fiilly 

his  conscience  lie  knew  that  Ke  was  untral^  accused  in  tbis  respect.  On  the 
contmy,  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  his  conversation  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  msaus  by  which  ne  msj  baffle  examination  and  elude  detection  —  his 
only  care  being  to  "contrive  ta£e  answers,"  and  —  to  use  hia  own  language  — 
"  to  wind  hiniBelf  out  of  this  matter." ' 

•  Declaration  of  Garnet,  March  13th,  &  P.  Dom.  xix.  41. 

t  ExaminaUon  of  Qamet,  March  12th,  S.  P.  Dom.  lix.  40.  He  saja  that 
^is  took  place  on  the  Saturday  after  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Ohristd.  In 
1606  the  Octave  fell  on  June  7th,  and  the  Saturday  after  was  June  9th.  Thk 
is  the  day  mentioned  in  Oaniet's  indictment.  I  do  not,  therefore,  underetMid 
Hr.  Janune'a  difficulty  '  in  ascertaining  from  the  evidence  the  exact  consul- 
tation to  which  this  chanre  in  the  indictment  waa  intended  ta  apply' 
(p.2i»). 
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informed  of  the  plot  by  Greenway;  but  he  declared  Cg.  v. 
that,  as  this  infonnation  was  obtained  in  confession,*  leoe. 
he  was  bound  not  to  reveal  it.  He  insisted  that  he  had 
used  every  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  conspirators 
to  desist  from  their  undertaking.  Yet  when  Baynham 
went  into  Flanders,  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  Baldwin, 
but  only,  as  he  said,  to  commend  him  as  a  soldler.f 
On  All  Saints'  Day,  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  he 
had  prayed  for  the  good  success  of  their  business  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Parliament ;  '  but,'  as  he  observed  to 
Oldcome  in  one  of  the  conferences  which  led  to  the 
detection  of  hia  guilt,  *  I  may  answer  that  well,  for  I 
will  say  it  is  true  that  I  did  doubt  that  at  this  Parlia- 
ment uiei-e  would  be  more  severe  laws  made  against 
the  Catholics,  and  therefore  I  made  those  prayers.' 

Garnet's  ti-ial  took  place  at  GuUdhall^  on  the  28th  of  Garnet'* 
March.  The  point  which  was  selected  as  affording  "'"'■ 
a  proof  of  his  comphcity,  was  the  conversation  with 
Catesby  on  the  9th  of  June.  Evidence  which  would 
have  satisfied  a  modem  juiy  there  was  none;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  censure  the  Government  for  dis- 
regarding the  principles  of  evidence  while  as  yet  those 
Erinciples  were  unknown.  In  feet,  the  scene  at  Guild- 
all  was  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  spectacle. 
"Neither  those  who  were  the  principal  actors,  nor  the 
multitude  who  thronged  every  approach  to  the  hall, 
regarded  it  as  the  sole  or  even  as  the  chief  question, 
whether  the  old  man  who  stood  hopeless  but  undaunted 
at  the  bar,  and  who,  even  by  his  own  confession,  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  recent  conspiracy,  had  looked 
upon  it  with  fevour  or  witii  abhorrence.  It  was  to 
them  rather  an  opportunity  which  bad  at  last  been 
gained,  of  striking  a  blow  against  that  impalpable 
system  which  seemed  to  meet  ^em  at  every  turn,  and 

*  Qunet's  aacoioit  Twied.  Sometimee  he  learned  ths  secret '  in  confes- 
non ; '  at  ot^er  tdmes  it  whb  '  bj  wav  of  ctmfeagioD ; '  at  another  time  '  he 
took  it  for  a  cotjfeMion.'     Eudiemoii  Johannes  probc^lv  fumishM  the  trua 


took  it  for  a  confe«sion.'  Eudiemon  Johannes  proboblv  fumishM  the  trua 
explanation  (p.  837).  Gresnwa;  wu  seeking  advice  from  a  superior  on  a 
questioQ  auhmitted  bi  him  in  coDfeesion,  and  this  was  considered  aa  equiva- 

,;.  Google 


a  equiva- 
lent to  an  original  confeflsion. 
-f-  Eismination  of  Oamet,  March  6th,  S.  P.  Dom.  xix.  16, 
;  jaiate  TriaU,  iL  218.    Harl.  MS.  800.  fol  109. 
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which  was  the  more  terrible  to  the  imagination  because  it 
contained  elements  with  which  the  sword  and  the  axe 
were  found  to  be  incapable  of  dealing.  Any  man  who 
should  have  hinted  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  men 
should  be  put  to  death  unless  their  guilt  could  be 
proved  by  the  clearest  evidence,  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  dreamer,  only  fit  for  Utopia.  The 
Pope  was  still  too  much  dreaded  to  make  it  possible 
that  feir  play  should  be  granted  to  the  supporters  of  his 
influence.  He  was  not  yet  what  he  became  in  the  days 
of  Bunyan,  the  old  man  sitting  in  his  cave,  hopelessly 
nursing  his  impotent  wrath.  Hia  power  was,  to  Burgh- 
ley  and  Salisbury,  a  power  which  was  only  a  little 
less,  and  which  might  any  day  become  greater,  than 
their  own.  They  thought  that  if  they  could  get  the 
wolf  by  the  ears,  it  was  the  wisest  policy,  as  well  as 
the  strictest  justice,  to  hold  it  fast. 

In  his  speech  for  the  prosecution,*  Coke  attempted 
to  show  that  the  conspiracies  which  had  from  time  to 
time  broken  out  in  late  years  had  their  root  in  the 
practices  of  the  Jesuit  Society.  He  asserted  that  all 
the  plots  which  had  disturbed  the  repose  of  KlizabeUi 
had  originated  with  the  priests.  He  told  the  story  of 
the  breves  which  had  been  received  by  Garnet  bdbre 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  all  Catholics  were 
charged  not  to  submit  to  8Jiy  successor  unless  he  would 
not  only  give  toleration,  but  also  would  'with  all  his 
might  set  forward  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Catholic  princes,  submit  himself  to  the 
See  Apostolical.'  Garnet  had  kept  these  breves  till 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  had  only  destroyed 
them  when  he  found  them  to  be  of  no  avail.  Coke 
then  mentioned  the  two  interviews  in  which  Catesby 
had  thrown  out  vague  hints  of  his  intentions,  and  then 
passed  to  the  conversation  of  the  9th  of  June,  which 
was  the  act  of  treason  with  which  Garnet  was  charged 
in  the  indictment.  The  question  was,  whether  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  lawftd  to  destroy  some  innocent  persons 
together  with  the  guilty,  Garnet  had  merely  given  an 
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answer  to  an  abstract  question,  or  whether  he  knew    Ch.  v. 
that  Catesby  referred  to  a  plot  against  the  King.     If     leoe. 
the  latter  were  the  case,  he  was  both  technically  and 
morally  guilty  of  treason. 

Of  this  knowledge  there  waa  no  legal  proof  whatever.  w«nt  of 
Here,  therefore,  in  our  days  the  case  would  at    once  JT"^ 
have  broken  down.     But  there  was  strong  corroborative  naiure  of 
evidence  derived  from  Garnet's  apparent  approval  of  the  ""J^^ 
plot  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  which  Coke  was  not  slow  with 
to  avail  himself.    He  showed  that  Garnet  was  acquainted  Cawby- 
^  Greenway  with  the  conspiracy  at  least  as  early  as  in 
July  ;•  and  he  then  proceeded  to  allege  fectsf  which  cer- 
tainly went  to  show  that  he  had  never  evinced  any  disap- 
prove of  the  plot.  When  Baynham  was  sent  by  the  traitor 
into  Flanders,  it  was  Garnet  who  iumished  him  with  a 
reconunendation.     In  September,  Garnet  went  down  to 
Coughton,  from  whence  he  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Winifred's  Well,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
persona,  most  of  whom  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  conspiracy.     Was  it  possible  that  he  would 
have  been  allowed  to  accompany  the  party  as  a  priest  if 
he  had  expressed  his  abhorrence,  as  he  said  that  he  had, 
of  that  which  was  undoubtedly  the  subject  of  the  prayers 
which  many  of  them  offered  on  this  occasion?     Even  if 
this  had  been  the  case,  he  would  surely  have  left  the 
party  as  soon  as  possible.     Instead  of  that,  he  remained 
at  Groathurst,  the  house  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  until  the 
fiimily  removed  to  Coughton,  when  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  very  place  which  had  been  selected  as  most 
appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  insurrection 
which  was  to  follow  upon  the  success  of  the  plot.  When 
there,  he  requested  his  little  congregation,  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  to  pray  *for  some  good  success  for  the  Catholic 
cause  at  tiie  beginning  of  Parliament. 'if    It  was  utterly 

■  ■  June,'  in  8laU  TVials,  a.  229 ;  but  see  Fnunioation  of  Qaniet,  March 
12th,  S.  P.  Horn.  xix.  40. 

t  Coke  merel;  states  facts,  without  atteinptiii^  snj  ar^mneDt.  The 
trguments  which  are  here  given  are  eitrected  and  abridged  fiom  Ml.  Jar- 

dine's  admirable  chapter  on  the  question  of  Oamet'a  guilt. 
t  lie  also  sung  the  following  reiee  of  a  hymn : 
'  Gentetn  auferta  pertidain 
Credentjum  de  finibtu; 
Ut  Christo  Isndes  debitaa 

PenolTsmus  olaciitte.'  r~-  i 
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in  vain  for  him  to  pretend  tliat,  knowing  what  he  did 
know,  he  merely  asked  that  they  shoidd  pray  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  penal  laws. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  indictment 
charged  Garnet  with  an  act  of  treason  which  it  was 
impossible  to  prove,  it  neglected  to  mention  the  conversa- 
tion with  Greenway  about  which  no  doubt  whatever 
existed.  In  taking  this  course,  the  Government  was 
probably  influenced  by  a  not  unnatural  want  of  moral 
courage.  They  knew  that  the  jury  would  not  be  par- 
ticular in  inquiring  into  the  proof  of  the  charge  which 
they  brought,  and  they  probably  considered  the  indict- 
ment to  be  a  merely  formal  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  aware  that  the  knowledge  which  Garnet 
derived  from  Greenway  was  obtained  under  the  seal  of 
confession,  and  they  were  certain  that  they  would  be 
assailed  with  the  most  envenomed  acrimony  by  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  if  they  executed  a  priest  whose 
crime  was  that  he  had  not  revealed  a  secret  entrusted 
to  him  in  confession.  They  shrunk  from  taking  their 
stand  upon  the  moral  principle  that  no  religious  duty, 
real  or  supposed,  can  excuse  a  man  who  allows  a  crime 
to  be  committed  which  he  might  have  prevented,  and 
they  preferred  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  having 
brou^t  an  accusation  which  they  were  unable  to  prove.* 

Garnet's  defence  was,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
plot,  excepting  in  confession.  To  this  he  added  the 
improbable  story,  that  when  Cateaby  oflFered  to  give 
him  full  information,  he  refused  to  hear  him,  because 
'  his  aoul  was  so  troubled  with  mislike  of  that  par- 
ticular, as  he  was  loth  to  hear  any  more  of  it.'f  As  a 
matter  of  course,'  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  execution  was  deferred.  Garnet  was  agaiii 
examined  several  times  after  his  conviction,  and  there 

Mr.  Jiodine  st&tea  that  the  hymii  from  which  this  vetM  is  taken  wu 

authoriaod  to  be  used  on  All  SMnto'  Viij.  There  can,  howeTW,  be  no 
doubt  thftt  on  thifl  occsaian  it  was  sim^  with  peculiar  fervour. 

*  Botb  Andiewes  sud  Abbot  ui^  the  pleft  that  whoever  becomes 
acquainted  willi  an  intunded  crime,  and  ne^ler.te  to  reveal  it,  becomes  an 
accomplice  ;  but  they  do  not  giveitthe  prominence  that  it  deserves. — ThriKra 
Tbrti;  Works  of  Bishop  Andtewee,  Oxfoid,  ISfil,  p.  885,  and  AidOogia,  cap.  13. 

'■  Stale  TriaU,  ±  m 
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may  possibly  have  been  some  inclination  on  the  part  of  'Ch.  v  ' 
the  King  to  save  his  life.  But  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  kjoo. 
on  the  subject  of  truth  and  felsehood  which  he  openly 
professed  was  enough  to  ruin  any  man.  There  was 
nothing  to  make  anyone  believe  in  his  innocence,  except 
his  own  assertions,  and  the  weight  of  these  was  reduced  to 
nothing  by  his  known  theory  and  practice.  His  doctrioe 
was  that  of  the  Treatise  of  Equivocation  which  had 
been  found  in  Tresham'a  room,  and  which  had  been 
corrected  by  his  own  hand.  He  not  only  justiiied  the 
use  of  &ls^ood  by  a  prisoner  when  defending  himaeli^ 
oa  the  ground  tmt  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to 
require  him  to  accuse  himself,  but  he  held  die  &r  more 
immoral  doctrine  of  equivocation.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  the  immorality  of  a  lie  did  not  consist  in  the 
deception  practised  upon  the  person  who  was  deceived, 
but  in  the  difference  between  the  words  uttered  and  the 
intended  meaning  of  the  speaker.  If,  therefore,  the 
speaker  could  put  any  sense,  however  extravagant,  upon 
me  words  of  which  he  made  use,  he  might  lawfiilly 
deceive  the  hearer,  without  taking  any  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  would  be  certain  to  attach  some  other  and 
more  probable  meaning  to  the  words.  The  following 
example  given  in  the  treatise,  was  adopted  by  Garnet  :* 
*  A  man  cometh  unto  Coventry  in  time  of  a  suspicion  of 
plague.  At  the  gates  the  officers  meet  him,  and  upon 
his  oath  examine  him  whether  he  come  from  London  or 
no,  where  they  think  certainly  the  plague  to  be.  This 
man,  knowing  for  certtun  the  plague  not  to  be  in  London, 
or  at  least  knowing  that  the  air  is  not  there  infectious,  and 
that  he  only  rid  through  some  secure  place  of  London, 
not  staying  there,  may  safely  swear  that  he  came  not 
from  London,  answering  to  their  final  intention  in  their 
demand,  that  is  whether  he  came  so  from  London  that 
he  may  endanger  their  city  of  the  plague,  although  their 
immediate  intention  were  to  know  whether  he  came  from 


*  Trealiie  on  Eqidvocatum,  p.  80.  See  Uie  quotation  from  CBMulwii'a 
Utter  to  Fronto  Ducsua,  in  Judiae,  p.  334.  Garoet  held  thU  equivootioD 
WM  oolj  to  be  used  '  where  it  becomes  neceseaiy  to  an  individual  for  his 
defence,  or  for  avoiding  any  injustice  or  loBS,  wiUiout  danger  oi  mischief  to 
•d;  otber  penon.' 
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Ch.  V.     London  or  no.    This  man  the  very  light  of  nature  would 
1606.      clear  from  peijuiy.' 

This  reduction  of  lying  to  a  theory,  which  wras  only 
checked  hy  the  illusory  safeguard  that  it  was  not  to  be 
used  except  for  some  legitimate  purpose,  may  explain 
why  those  who  adopted  Garnet's  opinions  were  so  long 
in  obtaining  toleration  in  England.  A  nation  requires 
a  long  experience  of  liberty  before  it  can  permit  the 
public  inculcation  of  such  doctrines  as  these,  or  can 
understand  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  toleration  they 
will  wither  away  of  themselves. 
^Ewcntion  At  last,  after  vain  attempts  to  extract  further  infor- 
*™**'  mation,  Garnet  was  executed  on  the  3'rd  of  May,  main- 
taining to  the  last  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot, 
excepting  under  the  seal  of  confession. 
OMijrf*  Soon  afterwards,  all  Catholic  Europe  was  listening 
"""■  with  eager  credulity  to  the  story  of  the  miraculous 
straw.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  straws  used  upon 
the  scaffold  had  been  found  to  have  a  minute  likeness  of 
Garnet's  head  upon  one  of  the  husks.  The  miracle  was 
trumpeted  abrcad  by  those  who  should  have  known 
better,  and  found  its  way  from  common  conversation 
into  the  pages  of  grave  historians.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted  by  the  Government,  and  it  was  found  that 
some  who  had  seen  the  straw  declared  that  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  matter  at  all,  and  that  the 
drawing  could  have  been  easily  executed  by  any  artist 
of  moderate  skill. 
Execution  Oldcome  was  taken  down  to  Worcester,  where  he  was 
l^„^  convicted  of  treason  and  executed.  Abington  also  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  was  finally  pardoned.  The 
priests  and  others  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  who  were 
in  Flanders,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Government, 
as  the  Archduke  steadily  refused  to  give  them  up. 

It  only  remained  to  deal  with  the  lords  who  had  given 
cause  of  suspicion,  by  a  determination  to  absent  them- 
selves from  uie  meeting  of  Parliament.  Montagu  escaped 
from  the  Star  Chamber  with  a  payment  of  £4,000, 
Stourtonwith  a  fine  of  £1,000,  whilst  Mordauntwasset 
free  upon  paying  £200  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.* 

*  The  origiiial  fines  were,  wtuiulflargoTtluntliOMitltunatetr  demanded. 
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Northumberland  was  a  prisoner  of  greater  importance.    Ch- v. 
His  connection  with  Percy  brought  him  under  suspicion,      leoe. 
and  the  feet  that  Percy  had  come  down  to  Sion  House  Soipiciont 
to  speak  to  him  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia-  5f^^„,. 
ment,  was  not  calculated  to  remove  suspicion  ii'om  him.    beriaud. 

He  was  examined  on  the  nature  of  his  deahngs  with 
Percy,  but  nothing  wa3  elicited  to  his  disadvantage. 
At  least  up  to  the  3rd  of  March,  Salisbury  expressed 
his  belief  in  his  innocence,  though  he  supposed  that  he 
had  probably  received  some  general  warning  from 
Percy.*  On  the  27th  of  June,  he  was  brought  before  HUtriiiin 
the  Star  ChMnber,  and  was  forced  to  listen  to  a  long  c£^^ 
and  passionate  harangue  from  Coke,  who,  after  mention- 
ing, as  he  had  done  in  Raleigh's  case,  all  manner  of 
plots  with  which  he  was  unable  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  had  ever  been  connected,  charged  him  with 
having  committed  certain  contempts  and  misdemeanours 
against  the  King.  His  employment  of  Percy  to  carry 
letters  to  James  in  Scotland  was  brought  against  him, 
as  if  he  had  attempted  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  party.  It  was  also  objected  that  after  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  he  had  written  letters  to  his 
tenants,  directing  them  to  keep  his  rents  out  of  Percy's 
fingers,  but  saying  nothing  about  the  apprehension  of  the 
traitor.  Amidst  these  trivialities  appeared  a  charge  of  a 
graver  nature.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1604,  at  the  very 
time  when  Percy  had  just  signed  the  lease  for  the  house 
at  Westminster,  that  traitor  had  been  admitted  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  pensioners,  whose  office  it  was  to  be  in 
daily  attendance  upon  the  King.  Not  only  had  North- 
umberland admitted  him  to -this  post,  in  virtue  of  his 
position  as  Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  but  he  had  ad- 
mitted him  without  requiring  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
and,  if  Coke  is  to  be  believed,  had  afterwards  denied 
the  fact  that  the  oath  had  not  been  administered. 
Northumberland  must  have  committed  tliis  dereliction 
of  duty  with  his  eyes  open,  as  shortly  after  the  King's 
accession  he  had  received  a  letter  firora  James,  distincdy 
ordering  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  pensioner 

*  SalisbuTf  to  Edmonds,  Dec.2nd,  160.5.  Bir«h.,  Xe^iitiatioju,   S42.   Salis- 
biny  to  Biouucker,  MeltcIi  3rd,  1606,  &  P.  IreUmd. 
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who  refused  to  take  the  oath.*  By  this  weakness — for 
undoubtedly  it  was  no  more  than  a  weakness — ^he  had 
disobeyed  trie  orders  given  him,  and  had  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  King  a  man  who  was  engaged  in 
plotting  his  death.  Indeed,  it  was  by  the  opportunities 
offered  to  him  by  his  position  as  a  pensioner  that  Percy 
hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  out  that  port  of  the  plot  whicli 
related  to  the  seizure  of  Prince  Charles-+ 

The  sentence  was,  that  the  Earl  should  forfeit  all  the 
offices  which  he  held  under  the  Crown,  should  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  should  pay  a 
fine  of  £30,000,  a  sum  which  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  £11,000. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time,{  and  it  has  since  been 
generally  believed,  that  this  harsh  sentence  was  dictated 
by  political  feeling,  and  by  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  a 
spirited  rival.  It  may  have  been  so,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if,  with  a  Court  composed  as  the  Star 
Chamber  was,  such  feelings  had  been  altogether  ex- 
cluded. Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  admiasioa 
of  Percy  without  requiring  the  oath  from  him  was  no 
light  fault,  and  that  it  was  one  which  was  likely  to 
make  its  full  impression  upon  the  timid  mind  of  James. 
It  is  possible  that  the  nature  of  this  iault  had  not  come 
to  light  till  a  short  time  before  the  trial,  as  Cecil,  in  a 
letter  of  the  3rd  of  March,  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the 
omiEsion  of  the  oath.§     Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the 

*  The  King  to  Northnmberluid,  Mtiy  18, 1603,  S.  P.  Dom.  L  81. 

t  App.  i.    Compare  AM  MS.  MM,  fol.  61. 

I  Bodsrie  to  ViJleroi,  ^";  1(306.  Ambauada  dt  M.  De  la  Bodaie, 
L.  180.  This  letter  provee^t  the  a«mteiice  was  agreed  upon  at  least  the  day 
before  the  tri^. 

{  This  letter  to  Brooncker,  before  quot«d,  reads  like  the  prodaction  of  a 
man  who  meant  what  he  said.  Besideg,  there  was  no  eonceivahle  reason  for 
a  hypocrite  to  mention  the  subject  at  all  in  writinj;  to  the  Preddent  of 
Munater.  Saliaburv  writes;  'For  the  other  great  man,  you  know  the 
King's  noble  disposition  to  be  always  such  as,  although  he  may  not  in  such 
a  case  as  this  foi^t  the  proTidence  nnd  foresight  necessary  in  cases  public, 
and  therefore  was  constrained,  upon  many  concurring  eircunuitaiiees,  to 
reetnun  liberty  where  h»  had  cause  of  jealousy,  yet,  coawdering  the  areat- 
ness  of  his  houae,  and  the  improbiibility  that  he  should  be  acq  uun tea  with 
such  a  barbarous  plot,  being  a  man  of  honour  and  valour,  his  Majesty  is 
rather  induced  to  believe  that  whatsoever  any  of  the  traitors  have  spoken  of 
him,  hath  been  rather  their  vaunts  than  upon  any  other  good  ground ;  so  as 
I  think  bis  liberty  will,  the  next  term,  be  granted  upcn  honourable  and 
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full  discovery  of  the  particulars    of  this  transaction     Ch.  v. 
Yfhich  turned  the  scale  acrainst  the  Earl.  ~1600~ 

Undisturbed  by  the  discovery  of  the  danger  which  Meeting 
had  been  so  happily  averted,  the  Parliament  for  which  "f^"''''*- 
snch  a  sudden  destraction  had  been  prepared,had  quietly 
met  on  the  5th  of  November.     In  the  Upper  House  no 
basiness  was  done,  but  the  Commons,  with  extraordi- 
nary self-command^  applied  themselves  to  the  regular 
routine  of  business.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  ' 
these  men,  scarcely  snatched  from  death,  betook  them- 
selves, without  apparent  emotion,  to  such  matters  as       *■ 
the  appointment  of  a   committee  to   inquire  into  the 
regulations  of  the  Spanish  trade,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  petition  of  a  member  who  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
his  Parliamentary  duties  because  he  was  sufiering  from 
a  fit  of  the  gout. 

On  the   9th  the  King  came  down  to  the  House  of  Adjonm- 
Lords,  and  commanded  an  adjoummeDt  to  the  Slst  of  '"*'"■ 
January,  in  order  that  time  might  be  given  for  further 
inquiry  into  the  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy. 

On  their  reassembling,  the  attention  of  the  Houses  ^•"'' 
T88  necessarily  directed  to  the  danger  from  which  they  bar  xt 
had  escaped.     A  Bill  was  eagerly  passed,  by  which  the  ■?»«*»■ 
5th  of  November  was  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  th«nk». 
thanksgiving  for  ever.*     That  Act  continued  in  force  s'^^e- 
tot  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  was  only 
repealed  when  the  service  which  was  originally  the 
outpouring  of  thankiul  hearts  had   long  become  an 
empty  form. 

A  Bill  of  Attainderf  was  also  passed,  in  which  the  wn  of  At- 
names  of  Owen,  who  was  still  bidding  defiance  to  the  "*"  "* 
law,  and  of  Tresham,  who  had  died  in  prison,  were 
included  with  those  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been 
killed  at  Holbeach,  or  who  had  been  executed  in 
London.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  an  Act  was 
that  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  whole  number  were  at 
once  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

gracioag  t«niu>,  which  for  my  own  part,  though  there  hath  nerer  been  uiy 
extaiordinaij  dearoMS  between  lu,  I  wish,  I>ecituM  tiiiB  St&Ie  ia  veij  banen 
d  men  of  mat,  btood  and  gi««t  sufficieDcr  together.' 
*  3  Jac  I.,  cap.  1.  t  3  Jac.  I.,  cap.  3. 
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Ch.  V.  There  had  been,  indeed,  some  who  thought  these 
1606.  proceedings  insufficient.  A  few  days  before  the 
Propowd  prisonera  were  brought  up  for  trial,  a  member  of  the 
toiiiflict  House  of  Commons  moved  for  a  petition  to  the  King, 
nuy  praying  him  to  stay  judgment  untu  Parliament  should 
Cn't^n  "^^*^  ti°i6  **>  consider  of  some  extraordinary  mode  of 
the  punishment,  which  might  surpass  in  horror  even  the 

oSendew.  gcenes  whicH  usually  occurred  at  the  execution  of 
traitors.*  To  the  credit  of  the  House,  this  proposal  met 
with  little  fevour,  and  was  rejected  without  a  division. 
A  similar  attempt  in  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  the 
same  fete.f  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  times  were 
already  post  in  which  men  could  be  sentenced  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  boiled  alive,  and  that,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  if  London  had  some  horrible 
sights  still  to  see,  it  was,  at  least,  not  disgraced  by 
scenes  such  as  those  which,  a  few  years  later,  gathered 
the  citizens  of  Paris  ixtund  the  scaffold  of  Ravaillac. 
New  laws  It  can  hardly  surprise  us  that>,  in  spite  of  this  general 
^ain«i  e  fggjjjjg  against  the  infliction  of  extraordinary  punish- 
ments, ParHament  had  no  scruple  in  increasing  the 
severity  of  the  recusancy  laws.J  For  the  first  time,  a 
sacramental  test  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  service 
of  persecution.  It  was  not  to  be  enough  that  a  recusant 
had  been  brought  to  conformity,  and  had  be.gun  once 
more  to  attend  the  parish  church ;  unless  he  would 
consent  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  minister,  he  was  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater 
degradation  of  that  rite  which  the  whole  Christian 
Church  agrees  in  venerating. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  church- 
wardens and  the  parish  constables,  it  was  enacted  that 
a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  should  be  laid  upon  them 
whenever  they  neglected  to  present  persons  who 
absented  themselves  fi^m  church;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  should  receive  a  reward  of  double  the 
amount  upon  eveiy  conviction  obtained  through  their 


•  C.  J.,  Jan.  24,  i.  269.  ^  L.  J.,  Jan.  30,  ii 

I  3  Jac.  I.,  cap.  4  and  6. 
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Up  to  this  time,  the  very  rich  bad  escaped  the  extreme  Ch.  V. 
penaltiea  of  recusancy,  as,  when  once  they  had  pwd  the  jeoe. 
monthly  fine,  the  law  had  no  further  claim  upon  them, 
though  the  amount  of  their  fine  might  be  of  fiir  less 
value  than  the  two-tliirds  of  the  profits  of  their  estate 
which  would  have  been  taken  fi^^m  them  if  they  had 
been  poorer  men.  The  King  was  now  empowered  to 
refuse  the  fine  and  to  seize  the  land  at  once.  In  order 
that  the  poorer  Catholics  might  feel  the  sting  of  the  law, 
a  penalty  of  £10  was  to  be  laid  every  month  upon  all 
peratms  keeping  servants  who  absented  themselves  from 
church.  By  this  means,  it  was  thought  that  the  nume- 
rous servants  in  the  houses  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
would  be  driven  into  confiirmity  or  deprived  of  their 
employment. 

This  was  not  all:  it  was  ordered  that  no  recusant 
should  appear  at  Court,'  or  even  remain  within  ten  miles 
of  London,  unless  he  were  actually  engaged  in  some 
recognised  trade  or  employment.  A  statute  of  the  late 
r^gn  was  also  confirmed,  which  prohibited  recusants 
from  leaving  their  houses  for  any  distance  above  five 
miles.*  It  may  be  allowed  that  recent  experience 
justified  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  all  public 
offices  in  the  State  ;  but  it  was  hard  to  forbid  them  from 
practising  at  the  bar,  fr<om  acting  as  attorneys  or  as 
physicians,  or  from  executing  trusts  committed  to  them 
by  a  relative  as  executors  to  his  will,  or  as  guardians  to 
his  children.  Further  penalties  awaited  them  if  they  were 
married,  or  sufiered  uieir  children  to  be  baptized,  with 
any  other  rites  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 
All  books  inculcating  the  principles  of  their  religion 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  permission  was  given  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace  to  visit  their  houses  at  any 
time,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  all  arms  beyond  the 
little  stock  which  might  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  their  lives  and  property. 

These  harsh  measures  were  accompanied  by  the  im-  The  new 
position  (rf  a  new  oath  of  allegiance.     This  oath  was  '^'  ' 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction  between 
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Ch.  V.  the  Catholics  who  still  upheld  the  Pope's  deposing 
1606.  power  and  those  who  were  willing  to  denounce  that 
tenet.  Objectionable  as  all  political  oaths  are,  and 
unjust  as  are  the  penalties  which  are  inflicted  on  those 
who  refuse  to  take  them,  the  introduction  of  a  declara- 
tion of  loyalty  might,  at  this  time,  have  been  made  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If^  from  ignorance 
of  political  principles,  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
Catholics  should  be  punished  at  all,  it  was  better  that 
they  should  suffer  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  their 
Sovereign  possessed  an  independent  authority  than  that 
they  should  suffer  for  refusing  to  go  to  church.  It  was 
in  some  degree  creditable  to  James  and  his  ministers 
■that,  at  such  a  time,  they  were  able  to  remember  the 
possibility  of  making  a  distinction  between  the  loyal 
and  the  disloyal  amongst  the  Catholics ;  but  that  which 
might  have  been  an  instrument  of  good,  became  in 
their  hands  an  instniment  of  persecution.  It  was 
enacted  that  those  who  refused  the  oath  should  incur 
the  harsh  penalties  of  a  premunire,  whilst  those  who 
took  it  still  remained  subject  to  the  ordinary  burdens  of 
recusancy.  The  oath  which  might  have  been  used  to 
lighten  the  severity  of  the  laws  which  pressed  so  heavily 
even  upon  the  loyal  Catholics,  was  only  employed  to 
increase  the  burdens  upon  those  who  refused  to  declare 
their  disbelief  in  a  tenet  which  was  inculcated  by  the 
most  venerated  teachers  of  their  Church,  and  which 
might  be  held  innocuously  by  thousands  who  would 
never  dream  of  putting  it  in  practice. 
Cuioni  Parliament  had  thus  replied  to  the  miserable  crime 

v?™^^  of  a  few  fenatics  by  the  enactment  of  an  unjust  and 
«Mion.  barbarous  statute.  Convocation  determined  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  enunciating  those  principles  of 
government  which  were  considered  by  its  members  to 
be  the  true  antidote  against  such  attempts.  Under 
Bancroft's  guidance,  a  controversial  work*  was  produced, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  canons  which  were  inter- 
spersed amongst  its  pages,  that  body  gave  its  unanimous 
consent.     These  canons,  as  well  as  the  arguments  by 

■  Fubluhed  in  1690,  imder  the  titl«  of  Buhx^  OtwroTt  Ornvxatim  Book. 
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which  they  were  accompanied,  have  been,  in  later  times,  Ch.  v, 
justlj  condemned  as  aavocatiog,  at  least  indirectly,  an  leoe. 
arbitrary  form  of  government.  It  should,  however,  in 
justice  to  the  men  by  whom  they  were  di-awn  up,  be 
remembered  that,  if  the  solution  which  they  proposed 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  time  was  not  a  happy  one,  it 
was  at  least  put  forward  with  the  intention  of  meeting 
actual  and  recognised  evils.  Their  argument  indeed 
Btnick  at  Papist  and  Presbyterian  alike,  but  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  intended  as  a  manifesto  against  the 
ChurcB  of  Rome.  That  Church  had  based  its  assaults 
on  the  national  sovereignties  of  Europe  upon  two 
distinct  theories :  at  times  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
depose  kings  had  been  placed  in  the  foreground;  at 
other  times  resistance  was  encouraged  against  Con- 
stituted authorities  under  the  guise  of  the  democratic 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  In  the  name  of  the 
one  theory,  England  had  been  exposed  to  invasion,  and 
Elizabeth  bad  been  marked  out  for  the  knife  of  the 
assassin;  in  the  name  of  the  other  theory,  the  feir 
plains  of  France  had  been  deluged  with  blood,  and  her 
ancient  monarehy  had  been  shattered  to  the  base.  All 
trae-hearted  Englishmen  were  of  one  mind  in  con- 
demning the  falsehood  of  the  principles  which  had 
£  reduced  such  results  as  these.  Government,  they  be- 
eved,  was  of  Divine  institution,  and  was  of  fer  too 
high  a  nature  to  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Pope,  or  of  any  body  of  clergy 
whatever;  still  less  should  it  depend  upon  the  equally 
arbitrary  will  of  the  people  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  based 
upon  wUl  at  aU,  it  was  only  upon  right  that  it  could 
rest  securely. 

The  treatise  in  which  the  Bishops  ajid  their  supporters 
attempted  to  build  up  a  defence  for  themselves  against 
the  enemy,  is  remarkable  as  a  sign  of  the  change  which 
had  come  over  the  Church  of  England  during  the  few 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  Hooker  had  wiitten  his 
great  work.  Between  the  clear  but  one-sided  reasoning 
of  the  treatise  produced  by  the  Convocation,  and  the 
noble  inconsistency  of  the  EighthBook  of  the  'Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,'  a  whole  century  seems  to  have  intervened. 
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Cg.  V.  Hooker  gives  us  ideas  in  profusion,  throTvn  headlong 
leou.  upon  one  another,  but  bound  together  by  the  living 
vigour  of  the  master's  hand.  Bancroft  gives  us  a  cold 
and  repulsive  theory,  which  was  one  day  to  find  its 
proper  place,  but  which  is  most  unattractive  as  it  stands. 
Of  the  rest  of  Hooker's  theory,  part  had  found  a  refuge 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  part,  strange  to  say,  amongst 
the  Puritans.  The  day  was  to  come  when  these  fig- 
ments of  truth  could  no  longer  be  separated,  but  would 
be  once  more  united  together  as  a  living  but  more  per- 
fect whole,  the  beauty  of  which  Hooker  would  hafre  been 
the  first  to  recognise. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  their 
resistance  to  arbitrary  government  of  one  kind,  the 
Bishops  foiled  to  perceive  that  they  Vere  giving  their 
support  to  another  and  worse  form  of  the  same  evil;  for 
it  appeared  under  the  beneficent  form  of  a  Soveragn 
_,  from  whom  they  received  nothing  but  kindness  and  pro- 

tection. Not  a  suspicion  ever  crossed  their  minds  that 
their  cause  was  not  the  cause  of  God,  and  they  knew  that 
for  the  support  of  that  cause  they  could  depend  upon  the 
King  alone.  That  the  people  could  be  moulded  into 
piety  by  their  ecclesiastical  system,  was  one  of  the  first 
articles  of  their  creed,  and  it  was  plain  that,  without  the 
King's  help,  their  system  would  crumble  into  dust. 
"Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  they  thought  less  of  the 
law  and  more  of  the  Sovereign  than  their  lay  fellow- 
countrymen  ?  Was  it  strange  that  they  read  history 
and  Scripture  with  jaundiced  eyes,  and  that  thfy  saw 
nothing  there  but  the  doctrine  that,  in  each  nation,  the 
power  of  the  Sovereign  who  for  the  time  being  occupied 
the  throne,  was  held  by  the  special  appointment  of  trod, 
and  that  this  power  was  of  SQch  a  nature,  that  under 
no  imaginable  circiunstances  was  it  lawful  to  resist  it  ? 
The  feet  was,  that  the  rule  of  James  appeared  to  them 
as  the  role  of  right  over  lawlessness,  and  that  they  gladly 
elevated  into  a  principle  that  which,  in  their  eyes,  was 
c^w-       true  in  the  individual  case. 

?iw  d^-  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cireumstances  under 

*''"'rw.  '^^^^^^  *^^  doctrine  of  non-resistance  originated,  it  is 
uice.        certain  that  it  was  &lse  in  itself,  and  that  it  hung  like 
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a  blight  for  many  years  over  the  energies  of  England.    Ch.  v. 
If  it  had  ever  obtained  general  recognition,  it  would  have      leoo. 
cut  at  the  root  of  all  that  has  made  the  nation  to  be  what 
it  is;  it  would  have  eaten  out  that  sense  of  right,  and 
that  respect  for  the  law,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  alt 
the  progress  of  the  country. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  blow  directed  against  Jww'a 
this  elaborately-constructed  theory  came  fi-om  the  King  ^i^^ 
himself  A  doctrine  which  based  his  claim  'to  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects  merely  upon  the  fact  of  his 
being  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  was  not  likely  to  find 
much  favour  in  hia  eyes.  According  to  this  reasoning, 
as  he  justly  observed,  if  the  King  of  Spain  should  ever 
conquer  England,  his  own  subjects  would  be  precluded 
from  attempting  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  invader. 
Not  was  it  only  to  that  part  of  the  canons  which  struck 
at  his  own  hereditary  title  that  James  objected :  he  told 
the  astonished  clergy  plainly  that,  whatever  they  might 
think,  it  was  not  true  that  tyranny  could  ever  be  of 
God's  appointment.  He  was  himself  desirous  to  main- 
taia  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  in  so  doing  he  was  assisting  them  to  throw 
off  an  authority  ordained  of  Gtod.*  He  accordingly  re- 
fused to  give  his  consent  to  this  unlucky  production 
of  the  Convocation. 

If  the  theories  of  the  Bishops  gave  offence  to  the  The  Com- 
King,  they  were  fer  more  hkely  to  provoke  opposition  Sw^ui^t 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  looking  to  the  law  of  tiwopinion 
England  as  the  one  great  safeguard  against  arbitrary  toc«iob* 
power  of  every  description.     The  Canons  of  1604  had  E»npo» 
given  umbrage  to  the  Commons,  especially  as,  in  ratify-  ^hich  an 
ing  them,  James  had  commanded  them  to  '  be  diligently  binding 
oteerved,  executed,  and  equally  kept  by  all  our  loving  ^j^,  ^ 
subjects  of  this  our  Kingdom.'f    The   Commons,  of  !*"•'»■ 
course,  resented  this  claim  of  the  clergy  to  legislate  for  °'*° 
the  whole  people  of  England,  and  especially  their  attempt 
to  create  punishable  offences,  a  right  which  they  held 
to  be  inherent  in  Parliament  alone.    A  Bill  was  accord- 

•  The  Kins  to  Abbot    WiUdns,  Cbnc  iv.  40S. 
t  CudweU's  SffHodalia,  823. 
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Ch.  V.     ingly  brought  in,  in  the  course  of  the  following  session, 
laoeT^  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  execution  of  all  canons 
which  had  not  been  confirmed  by  Parliament.     The 
Bishops,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  its 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Tiieowh         Whatever  the  Catholics  may  have   thought  of  this 
Mce'"*'"    production  of  the  Convocation,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  a  far  more  serious  matter.     It  had  been,  indeed, 
framed  with  the  intention  of  making  it  acceptable  to  all 
loyal   persons.     The   Pope'a  claim   to   exconununicate 
Sovereigns  was  left  unquestioned.     The  oath  was  solely 
directed  against  his  supposed  right  of  pronouncing  their 
deposition,  and  of  authorizing  their  subjects  to  take  up 
arms  against  them.     Those  who  took  it  were  to  declare 
that  no  such  right  existed,  to  promise  that  they  would 
take  no  part  in  any  traitorous  conspiracies,  and  to  abjure 
the   doctrine   that   excommunicated  princes  might  be 
deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects. 
The  de-  To  the  oath  itself  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  reason- 

|I^"^^,(.  able  objection.  If  there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  the 
ihe  Pupea.  infant  nations  required  the  voice  of  the  Pope  to  summon 
them  to  resist  tjrranny,  that  time  had  long  passed  by. 
The  deposing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Popes  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  been  an  unmixed  evil.  The  only 
real  fault  to  be  found  with  the  oath  was,  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  filmed  at  all.  Its  framers  were  pro- 
bably afraid  lest  those  who  took  it  should  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  their  words;  but  they  were  sufficiently 
ignorant  of  human  nature  to  forget  triat  there  would  be 
many  who  would  refuse  to  take  we  oath,  who  would  yet 
be  perfectly  contented  to  live  as  loyal  subjects.  Men 
who  would  have  been  satisfied  to  allow  the  deposing 
power  to  be  buried  in  the  folios  of  theologians,  and  who 
would  never  have  thought  of  allowing  it  to  have  any 
practical  influence  upon  their  actions,  were  put  upon 
their  mettle  as  soon  as  they  were  required  to  renounce 
a  theory  which  they  had  been  taught  fi-om  their  child- 
hood to  believe  in  almost  as  one  of  the  articles  of  their 
faith.  Nor  would  their  tenacity  be  without  a  certain 
moral  dignity.  Unfounded  and  pernicious  as  the  Papal 
theory  was,  it  certainly  gains  by  comparison  with  that 
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mere  adoration  of  existing  power  which  had  just  been  Ch.  V.  _ 
put  forth  by  Convocation  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ~ioo6~ 
of  England. 

V     As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  a  difference  The  Eog- 
amongst  the  English  Catholics  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  jj^  ^^ 
taking  the  oath.     Shortly  after  the  prorogation,  a  meet-  b«  w  the 
ing  was  held  at  the  house  of  Blackwell,  the  Archpriest,  Jj'^l^'^ 
at  which"  five   other  priests  were  present.     Blackwell  the  oath, 
himself  had  at  first  doubted  whether  he  might  take  the 
oath;  but  he  finally  became  persuaded  that  he  might 
lawfiilly  do  so,  on  the  curious  ground  that  as  the  Pope 
could  not  depose  James  without  doing  harm,  it  might 
be  said,  genetally,  that  he  could  not  do  it,  and  if  he 
could  not  do  it,  he  certainly  had  no  right  to  do  it. 
Two  of  those  present  were  convinced  by  this  strange 
logic,  but  the  three  others  held  out.    Blackwell  aUowed 
it  to  be  publicly  known  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
oath,  but  attempted,  not  long  afterwards,  to  recall  an 
opinion  in  which  he  found  that  he  differed  from  the 
greater  number  of  the  priests.* 

The  opponents  of  the  oath  determined  to  refer  the  ThoPo^ 
difficulty  to  Rome.  UnhappUy,  Clement  VIII.  was 
dead,  and  of  all  men  then  living  Paul  V.  was  the  least 
fitted  to  deal  with  such  a  question.  At  the  death  of 
his  predecessor,  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  divided 
into  two  bitterly  opposed  iactiona ;  they  agreed  to 
unite  upon  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  mdifferent  to 
both.  The  new  Pope  had  passed  his  life  in  retirement 
and  study.  The  cardinals  imagined  that  they  had 
found  a  man  who  would  remain  isolated  among  his 
books,  and  would  leave  all  political  interests  and  emolu- 
ments to  them.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
cardinals  had  elected  a  Pope  under  the  influence  of 
similar  teelings.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  never 
more  bitterly  disappointed  than  they  were  on  this 
occasion :  they  knew  that  the  man  whom  they  had 
chosen  was  a  student,  but  they  had  forgotten  that  his 
studies  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  canon  law. 
The  world  in  which  he  lived  was  one  which  had  long 

•  Afuah  to ,  July  llth,  1606,    Tleniej's  Dodd.  App.  130. 
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'cg- V-    passed  away  fi^m  the  earth.     To  him  all  the  claims  of 
1606.     the    Gregorys   and  the    Imiocents  were   indisputable 
rights,  and  the  boldest  assertions  of  the  decretals  were 
the  ftindamental  axioms  of  Divine'  and  human  wiadtHn. 
A  man  of  the  world  would  have  felt  instinctively  the 
change  which  had  passed  over  Eurt^  since  the  thir- 
teenth century-     Paul  knew  nothing  of  it.     In  a  few 
months  after  nis  election,  in  the  spring  of  1005,  he  was 
flinging   his   excommunications   broadcast   over   Italy, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  year  he  had  brought  himself  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  powerful  Republic  of  Venice. 
Tho  Popo        His  first  step  towards  James  was  conciliatory.     As 
^n  oe-     80on   OS   he  heard  of  the  discovery  of  "the    plot,    he 
gotiation*    despatched  an  agent  to  Iiondon,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
jmhu,       the   King   some   promise  of  better  treatment  for  tbe 
Catholics,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  own  detestation  of 
the  attempted  course.*    As  might  have  been  e.xpected 
in  the  excited  state  in  which  men's  minds  were,  these 
negotiations  led  to  nothing. 

The  news  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  oath  was 
calculated  to  rouse  the  .bitterest  feelings  of  indignation 
in  the  mind  of  Paul.  All  who  were  around  him  urged 
him  to  take  some  step  against  such  an  insolent  invasion 
of  his  lights.  A  meeting  had  been  held  at  Brussels 
by  the  ^^glish  Jesuits  who  were  in  the  Archduke's 
dominions,  and  they  despatched  two  messengers  to  press 
the  Pope  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Church.f 

Paul  did  not  stand  in  need  of  much  pressure  on  such 
a  sul^ect.  On  the  22nd  of  Septemb^,  he  issued  a 
breve,!  in  which  the  oath  was  condemned,  and  tbe 
Engli^  Catholics  were  told  that  they  could  not  take  it 
without  peril  of  their  salvation.  Care  Was,  however, 
taken  not  to  specify  what  particular  clause  of  the  oath 
was  considered  to  be  liable  to  objection. 
»)M  coo-  When  the  breve  arrived  in  England,  Blackwell,  who 
2^°*       was  one  of  those  men  who  never  look  a  difficulty  in  the 

*  Tilleni  to  Boderie,  Aug.  g- 1606.  Ambattadet  da  X.  de  laBoJerit, 
i284. 

t  BoderietotheEingofFraDce,  Jul7-j|1606,  fmfen«,L200.  Edmondes 
to  Salisbuiy,  Sept.  7, 160Q,  &  P.  Flandert. 

X  Tiemej'a  Dodd.  iv.  App.  140. 
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face  if  they  can  help  it,  toot  advantage  of  some  infor-     Ch.  v. 
mality  connected  with  the   channel   by  which  it  had      leoe. 
reached    him  to  throw   doubts    on    its    authenticity. 
Accordingly,  a  fresh  breve  was  issued  in  the  course  of  leo:. 
the  following  year,*  in  which  obedience  waa  required 
to  the  former  orders  of  the  Pope. 

Before  this  seccmd  breve  had  come  into  his  bands,  Coodnct 
Blackwell  had  been  captured  and  committed  to  the  ,^ 
Gate-house.  Whilst  there,  he  not  only  toot  the  oath 
himself,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  the  priests  under  bis 
chaise,  recommending  them  to  foEow  his  example.f  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  eyes  this  conduct  was 
viewed  at  Rome.  Cardinal  BeUarmin  immediately  wrote 
to  r^nonstrate  with  him,  and,  upon  his  justifying  himself, 
he  was  deposed  from  his  office.^ 

Already   James  had   come  forward    to    defend    his  isos. 
fevourite  oath  with  his  pen.     An  apology  for  the  oath,  Ccpntro- 
written  by  the  Royal  controversialist,  appeared  early  in  J^"* 
ItiOS,  wluch  was  soon  answered   by  Beilarmin.     The  UwoMh. 
appearance    of   these  worts    gave    the   signal    for  an 
outburst  of  controversy  in  which  the  ablest  pens  on 
both  sides  were   engaged.     As  far  as  the  oath  was 
concerned,  the  King  and  his  supporters  were  able  to 
hold  their  ground.      BeUannJn  was  only  able  to  im- 
pugn its  reasonableness  by  maintaining  the  claims  of 
the  Pope  in    the  baldest  and    most  offensive  terms. 
When  James  xu-ged  that  he  was  merely  asting  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  civil  obedience,  his  opponent  could 
only  reply  by  assunng  him  that  the  power  of  deposing 
kings  was  committed  to  the  Pope  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment.§     On  the  other  hand,  BeUannm  was  clearly  in 
the  right  in  refusing  to  accept  James's  plea,  that  he  was 
not  persecuting  the  Catholics  on  accoimt  of  their  religion. 
The  King  seems  to  have  thought,  that  because  he  did 
not  impose  any  penalties  upon  religious  belief  considered 

*  Aog.  23,  1607,  Tieniej'a  Dodd.  iv.  App.  146.  See  also  the  note  at 
p.  7^  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

t  BlackreU  to  his  Clergy,  July  7,  1607,  Tierney's  DwW.  App.  147. 

X  BeUarmin  to  Blackwell,  Sept.  28.  Blackwell  to  Bellanmn,  Nor.  1.3, 
ie07.  Breve  depoidnar  Blackwell,  Feb.  1,  1608.— Tiemey's  Dodd.  App. 
148-169. 

{  Bwpoww  adApol.pro  Jw.  Fid.,  CoL  kg.  1610,  p.  8. 
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Ch.  V.  apart  from  the  act  to  which  such  belief  necessarily  led, 
1808.  he  was  cIcm*  from  the  accusation  brought  a^'^st  him. 
Such  a  theory  might  do  very  well  among  me  English 
Protestants,  but  it  would  not  stand  the  test  of  examina- 
tion in  the  face  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  an  impartial 
observer  will  pronounce  that,  while  James  was  successfiil 
in  proving  that  the  Catholics  ought  never  to  have  objected 
to  taking  the  oath,  he  failed  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
himself  ought  ever  to  have  imposed  it. 
i«o«.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  quarrel  between  the 

Tre«v  King  and  the  Pope  had  been  restrained  within  the  limits 
SeVieitfc  of  a  literary  controversy.  At  first  indeed,  before  Paid 
had  declared  himself,  James  was  unwilling  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  He  tried  his  old  plan  of  banishing  the 
priests,  and  sent  across  the  sea  as  many  as  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon.  In  a  few  months  they  were  all  back 
again  in  England.  When,  however,  he  heard  of  the 
Pope's  breve,  he  decided  upon  taking  harsher  mea- 
Feh.  16,  sures.  Orders  were  given  to  the  judges  to  put  the  law 
into  execution  against  a  few  priests  by  way  of  terrifying 
the  rest.*  In  consequence,  a  priest  was  executed  within 
a  few  days,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tbllowing  year  three 
more  shared  his  fete. 
Suabiingi  The  treatment  of  the  lajfy  was  equally  rigorous.  The 
2^' '  wretched  sacramental  test,  indeed,  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  Government;  nor  were  the 
fines  for  keeping  recusant  servants  inflicted,f  though, 
upon  the  promulgation  of  the  statute,  great  distress  had 
been  caused  amongst  a  large  number  of  Catholic  servants, 
who  were  discharged  through  the  unwiHingness  of  their 
masters  to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  Act;  but  a  new 
commission  was  issued  to  lease  out  the  lands  of  convicted 
recusants.  Fresh  names  were  added  to  the  list,  and 
larger  sums  than  ever  were  wrung  out  of  the  unfortunate 
landowners.  The  way  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of 
that  clause  of  the  statute  which  related  to  those  who 
had  hitherto  paid  the  £20  fine  must  have  been  peculiarly 

*  Zaud.  MS.  16.3,  foL  293. 
'   t  There  ie  no  trace  in  the  Receipt  Books  of  the  Eicbeqaer  of  anj  tine 
exnct«d  either  for  not  taking  the  Bocnuneut,  or  for  keeping  recusant  eer- 
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annojing.  The  King  had  now  power  to  refuse  this  fine,  Ch.  Y. 
and  to  seize  two-thirds  of  the  property.  Instead  of  igor. 
doing  this,  as  had  been  intended,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  retained  the  fine  himself,  and  granted  to 
his  fevourites  leave  to  extract  bribes  out  of  the  owners 
by  holding  over  them  the  threat  of  putting  the  statute 
in  force.*  Of  those  who  were  not  rich  enough  to  pay 
the  fine,  and  whose  lauds  were  seized,  a  large  number 
saw  their  possessions  pass  into  the  hands  of  courtiers,  to 
whom  they  were  granted  by  the  King. 

But,  whatever  evil  sprang  from  the  stricter  execution  Conie- 
of  the  confiscatory  statutes,  it  was  as  nothing  when  ref^^^**' 
compared  to  the  misery  which  resulted  fraia  the  new  the  oaih. 
oath.  In  vain  the  Catholics  offered  to  take  another  oath, 
which  tfould  equally  bind  them  to  obedience,  whilst  it 
left  the  claims  of  the  Pope  unraentioned.f  Such  a  com- 
promise was  rejected  with  scorn.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  of  the  Catholics,  especially  amongst  the  laity,  who 
imitated  the  Archpriest  in  taking  the  oath.  There  were 
even  many  who,  either  terrified  by  the  severity  of  the 
law,  or  dissatisfied  with  a  Church  which  had  counted 
Catesby  and  his  associates  among  its  members,  deserted 
the  religion  which  they  had  hitherto  professed; J  but 
numbers  of  loyal  subjects  stood  firm  in  their  refusal. 
The  prisons  were  soon  crowded  with  men  who  were  not 
to  be  induced  to  betray  their  consciences.  Even  those 
who  escaped  actual  ill-treatment  lived  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant insecurity.  A  miserable  race  of  informers,  and  of 
officials  who  were  as  bad  as  the  informers,  swarmed 
over  the  country,  who,  knowing  that  by  a  word  they 
could  consign  to  ruin  the  master  of  the  house  into  which 
they  entered,  allowed  themselves  to  treat  the  inmates 
with  the  most  overbearing  insolence.  These  men  cared 
much  more  about  putting  money  into  their  own  pockets 
than  about  procurmg  a  conviction,  which  would  enrich 
the  King.    Heavy  bribes  might  buy  them  off,  xmtil  they 

•  Thii  is  the  only  posdble  explanation  of  the  paper  in  Tiemey's  Dodd.  it. 
App.  75.  The  date  of  Octoher  1606,  there  given,  ia  a  Tear  too  gatIt,  as 
the  coiutiera  could  make  no  profit  of  theee  mea  before  tie  paaung  of  tbft 
Act 

t  Two  fonni  aie  given  in  Hemey's  Dodd.  iv.  App.  100. 

X  Edmondea  to  Salisbury,  Sept  7,  leoe,  &  P.  Fiauhn. 
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Ch.  V.  chose  to  return  to  renew  their  demands.  Those  who 
iQffj^  refused  in  thia  way  to  obt^n  a  respite  from  their  pers^ 
cutors,  were  dragged  off,  often  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  indignity,  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace, 
where  the  oath  was  tendered  to  them,  on  pain  of  being 
immediately  committed  to  prison.  The  aged  and  the 
weak  were  not  seldom  subjected  to  personal  violence. 
It  frequently  happened  that  those  who  escaped  were 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon 
the  charity  of  others  who  were  left  in  possession  of  some 
little  which  they  could,  for  the  moment,  call  their  own.* 
EmptineM  Anxious  as  the  Government  had  been,  during  the 
cheqow.  session  which  followed  upon  the  discoveiy  of  the  Plot, 
to  Increase  the  powers  which  they  already  possessed  for 
keeping  the  recusants  in  check,  they  were  no  less  anxious 
to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  forward 
with  liberal  supplies  in  relief  of  the  King's  necessities. 
1603.  Ever  since  the  King's  accession,  the  state  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  been  sucb  as  to  cause  no  little  trouble  to  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  The  long  war  had  considerably  affected,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  resources  of  the  Crown.  Parsimo- 
nious as  she  was,  Elizabeth  had  been  compelled,  during 
the  last  five  years  of  her  reign,  to  sell  land  to  the  value 
of  i372,000,t  and  had  besides  contracted  a  debt  of 
j6400,OO0.  There  was,  indeed,  when  James  came  to  the 
throne,  a  portion  still  impaid  of  the  subsidies  which  had 
been  voted  in  his  predecessor's  reign,  which  was  esti- 
mated as  being  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  debt,  yet 
if  this  money  were  to  be  ^plied  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  were  to  be  met.  If  the  King  nad  modelled 
his  expenditure  upon  that  of  Elizabeth,  he  could  hardly 
succeed  in  reducing  it  much  below  £330,000,  and  during 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  his  income  from  other  than 
Pariiamentary  sources  fell  short  of  this  by  more  than 

The  report  of  Father  Pollard  in  HerDey's  Dodd.  vt.  160,  should  be  read 
hU  who  wish  to  know  what  wa>  the  character  of  the  scenes  which  took 


bTsiiw: 


a  Beview  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  Jul;  24, 1< 
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£30,000.*  It  ia  probable,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  Ch.  v. 
revenue  which  should  have  supplied  the  wants  of  ""lisosT" 
James  had  been  anticipated  by  his  predecessor.  Either 
fi?om  this  cause,  or  fitim  some  other  reason  connected 
with  the  returning  prosperity  consequent  upon  the  i6f*- 
cessation  of  the  war,  the  receipts  of  1604  were  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  But  whatever 
hOT>e  might  be  entertained  on  this  account,  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  confusion  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
expenses  wmchwere  likelyfor  some  time  to  press  upon  the 
Exchequer.  Thefuneral rathe lateQueen,theKing'8entry 
and  coronation,  the  entertainment  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  necessary  expenses,  would  entail  a  charge 
ot  at  least  £100,000,  a  sum  which  bore  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  income  of  l(i03f  as  a  sudden  demand  fin" 
£24,000,000  would  bear  to  the  revenue  of  the  present  day.  Piwpwa 
The  financial  position  of  James,  therefore,  was  beset  remedy, 
with  difficulties.  But  it  was  not  hopeless.  If  he  had 
consented  to  regulate  his  expenditure  by  the  scale  of  the 
late  reign,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have 
found  himself  independent  of  Parliament,  excepting  in 
times  of  extraordinary  emergency.  There  were  many 
ways  in  which  the  revenue  vfaa  capable  of  improvement, 
and  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  a  balance  might 
once  more  be  struck  between  the  receipts  and  the  out- 
goings of  the  Exchequer;  but  there  was  little  hope 
that,  even  if  James  had  been  less  extrav^ant  than  he 
was,  the  needful  economy  would  have  been  practised. 
Elizabeth  had  been  her  own  minister  of  finance,  and  had 
kept  in  check  the  natural  tendency  to  extravagance 
which  exists  wherever  there  is  no  control  over  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  State  and  of  the  House- 
hold. With  her  death  this  salutary  control  was  at  an  , 
end,  and  no  official  body  similar  to  the  present  Board  of 
Treasury  was  at  hand  to  step  into  the  vacant  place. 
James,  mdeed,  from  time  to  time,  was  ready  enough  to 

•  Compare  the  calculationa  in  the  Apmodii  with  those  in  J?arUammtary 
Dthidrt  m  1610,  Cnmd.  Hoc.,  Introd.  x.  The  1att«r  do  not  include  the  Court 
of  WardBand  the  Duchy  of  Laucasl«r,  and  thev  commence  the  jenrfit  Easter 
inatead  of  at  Michaelnuis.  The  amount  of  the  deht  at  Jamee'B  accesaion,  which 
u  Taiiouslj  stated  in  difFerent  reports  of  speecbee,  ia  fixed  bj  the  official 
account  in  the  S.  P.  Bom.  xix.  45. 

t  That  ia  to  sa;,  the  income  from  unparliunenbuy  mnTcea.  The  snbudies 
irrae  iiiicert«iii,>RdHhouId  have  been  qipliedtothendemptkai  of  tlw  debt.    ,q[.-. 
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Ch.  V.  express  his  astonishment  at  what  was  going  on.  He 
180*!  never  £aUed  to  promise  retrenchment  whenever  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  state  of  his  finances,  and  to 
declare  that  he  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  change 
his  habits ;  but  no  sooner  had  some  new  fency  struck  him, 
or  some  courtier  approached  him  with  a  tale  of  distress, 
than  he  was  sure  to  fling  his  prudence  to  the  winds. 
The  unlucky  Treasurer  was  only  called  upon,  when  it  was 
1(05.  **>o  1*^*6  ^  remonstrate,  to  find  the  money  as  he  could. 
Growth  of  Every  year  the  expenditure  was  CTOwing.  In  the 
diwre^d  twelve  months  which  came  to  an  end  at  Michaelmas  1605, 
ofthodsbi.  it  had  reached  what  in  those  days  was  considered  to  be, 
for  a  year  of  peace,  the  enormous  siun  of  £486,000.* 
To  meet  this  every  nerve  had  been  strained  in  vain. 
The  revenue  had  been  improved,  and  the  subsidies 
voted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  had  been  diverted 
from  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  in  order  to  meet  the 
current  expenditure.  Lai^e  debts  had  been  incurred 
in  addition  to  the  debt  which  was  already  in  existence. 
Money  had  been  obtained  by  a  forced  loan  bearing 
no  interest,  which  had  been  raised  by  Privy  Seals 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1604,  and 
in  addition  to  this  easy  mode  of  putting  off  the  diffi- 
culty, recourse  had  been  had  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
borrowing  considerable  sums  at  what  was  then  the  ordi- 
naiy  rate  of  10  per  cent.  After  all  this,  it  was  still  found 
to  be  necessary  to  leave  many  of  the  bills  unpaid.  At 
1606.  the  beginning  of  1606,  the  whole  debt  amounted  to 
£735,OO0,'f'  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  annual  deficit 
would  reach  ;651,000,  without  allowing  for  those  extraor- 
dinary expenses  to  which,  under  James's  management,  it 

*  When  Parliament  met  in  1306,  £ 

The  ordinary  issues  were        886,790 

The  ordinary  leceipts 314,959 

ExcewofiMUM  €61,831 

(S.  P.  Dom.  xix.  46.)     Beddes  this,  it  was  found  that  the  actual  receipts 
had  Men  short  of  the  estimates  by  !£0,000.    The  extrooTdiDiUT  expenditure 
l^peais  &om  the  FeU  Dedandioni  to  have  been  about  £100,000. 
f  By  DofBBt'B  declaration,  £ 

The  King's  debt  at  his  accession  was  400,000 

His  extmordinoiT  expenses  duiing  thiee  yean       ...    104,000 
The  new  debt 231,280 

(.S  P.  Dom.  xix.  45.)  £736,280 
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was  impossible  to  place  any  limit,  but  which  seldom  fell    Ch.  v. 
short  of  £100,000  a  year.  I6O6. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Commons  could  be  persuaded  Caote*  of 
to  come  forward  with  liberal  supplies,  a  sudden  check  ^fj^ 
would  be  put  to  the  course  which  James  was  pursuing. 
His  extravagance  had  shown  itself  in  many  ways. 
About  i£40,000  was  annually  given  away,  either  in  pre- 
sents or  in  annuities  p^d  to  men  who  had  done  little  or 
nothing  to  merit  the  favour  which  they  received.*  Those 
into  whose  pockets  the  golden  stream  was  flowing  were 
not  the  statesmen  who  were  consulted  by  the  King  on 
every  occasion  of  importance  ;  they  were  men  who, 
whether  of  Scottish  or  of  English  birth,  had  raised  them- 
selves by  their  ability  to  tickle  their  patron's  ear  with 
idle  jests,  and  to  minister  to  his  amusements  in  his  leisure 
hours.  Under  such  auspices  the  expenses  of  the  Court 
swelled  every  year.  The  pension  list  grew  longer, 
the  furniture  gayer,  the  attendants  more  nimierous, 
the  jewels  more  costly,  and  the  robes  more  gorgeous  " 
than  those  with  which  Elizabeth  had  been  content. 
Iq  the  arrangements  of  his  household,  James  seemed 
bent  upon  gratiiying  every  whim  at  the  expense  of  his 
impoverished  Exchequer.  In  political  me,  indeed, 
the  Hamsays  and  the  Herberts  were  as  yet  kept  in 
the  background.  As  long  as  Salisbury  lived,  such  as 
they  were,  were  not  allowed  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the 
state ;  but  their  very  presence  at  Court  must  have  been 
highly  obnoxious  to  the  grave  and  sober  men  who  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  House  of  Commops.  There  was  too 
close  a  connection  between  their  follies  and  the  unyield- 
mg  policy  of  the  King.  Men  had  long  ceased  to  expect 
that  James  would  guide  England  in  the  path  in  which 
she  was  desirous  to  walk.  An  unyielding,  purposeless 
conservatism  was  all  that  he  had  to  offer.  His  only 
pohcy  was  a  policy  of  stagnation,  and  already  tlie  weeds 
were  gathering  test,  and  obstructing  any  impulse  which 
might  momentarily  turn  his  mind  to  better  things.  The 
life  was  departing  by  which  the  Government  had  been 
animated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  would  not  be 

*  See  farUammlary  Dthate*,  in  1610.    Cuud.  Soc    Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

.,  Google 
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Ch.  V.     long  before  vice  and  crime  would  enter  where  folly  and 
leoe.      profixaion  had  already  found  their  way. 
Supply  On  the  10th  of  Februaiy,  whUat  the  feelings  c^  the 

P~P°^  House  of  Conunons  were  still  under  the  influence  of 
their  great  deliverance,  the  subject  of  a  supply  was 
brought  forward.  The  greater  number  of  speakers  pro- 
posed a  grant  o£  two  subsidies  and  four  fifteenths,  which 
woidd  amount  to  about  £250,000.*  The  whole  matter 
was,  however,  referred  to  a  Committee,  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  following  afternoon. 

Of  this  Committee  Bacon  was  a  member.  He  was 
now  looking  forward  again  to  promotion.  In  October, 
1604,  the  Solicitor-Generalship  had  been  again  vacant, 
but  he  had  once  more  been  passed  over  in  fevour  of  Sir 
John  Doderidge-t  He  can  hardly  have  fiiiled  to  gan 
the  King's  fevour,  a  few  weeks  later,  by  the  zeal  which 
he  showed  in  the  consultations  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Union ;  and  it  had  become  evident,  by  the  course 
taken  by  the  Commons  in  the  last  session,  that  it  was 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man 
of  abihty  and  talent,  who  might  take  the  lead  in  the 
debates.  Such  a  part  was  exactly  to  his  mind.  Anxious 
as  he  was  for  reform,  he  wished  to  see  it  proceed  from 
the  Crown,  and  he  had  not  given  up  hope  that  the  mis- 
takes of  James  were  a  mere  passing  cloud,  which  would 

*  A  subsidy  was  fm  income-tax  of  4t.  in  the  potmd  npon  the  Bnnanl  value 
of  Innd  worth  201.  a-jeai,  and  a  property-tax  of  2«.  bd.  in  the  pound  npon 
the  actual  value  of  aU  personal  property  worth  £3  and  upwarda  Person*! 
property  was,  therefore,  much  more  heavily  burdened  than  real  propertv. 
The  tenths  and  fifteenths  were  levied  upon  the  counties  and  boroucphs  at  a 
fixed  rate,  settled  by  a  valuation  made  in  the  reign  of  YAwtad  IIL  Each 
county  or  borough  waa  responsible  for  a  certain  sum^wbicb  was  levied  by 
persons  Appointed  by  its  representatives  in  the  House  of  ComwonB.  The 
subsidies  were  levied  by  CommiBeionere  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  from 
amongst  the  inhabitants  ofthe  county  or  borough.  Apparently,  from  the  Ikii^ 
of  these  Commisai  oners,  the  receipts  had  been  steadily  decreasing.  Thus — 
One  subsidy  of  the  laity,  with  two  lOths  and  ISths,         £ 

produced  in  13  Elii 175,690 

IHtto  in  35  Eliz.  1S2,290 

Ditto  in  43  Eliz.  1.34,470 

DittoioSJac 123,897 

Oct  28,  1608.— 5.  P.  Dom.  ixxvii.  38. 

y  Chiefly  through  Coke's  objections  to  hini,  if  the  letter  in  MomUffi, 
xii.  102,  is  subsequent  to  Dodendge's  promotion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
letter  was  written  earlier.  Bacon  may  nave  himself  refiued  the  promotion, 
unless  Coke  was  removed  from  the  Attonieyahip. 
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be  removed  as  soon  as  he  was  rendered  accessible  to  good     ch.  v. 
advice.     To  serve  the  King  in  any  capacity  which  would      jooe. 
enable  him  to  share  in  the  councila  of  the  State  had  long 
been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  Grovemment  of  which  he 
hoped  himself  so  soon  to  form  a  part. 

The  very  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  Committee 
was  appointed,  Bacon  wrote  to  Salisbury,  enclosing  the 
preamble*  of  the  Bill  which  he  hoped  to  induce  the 
Committee  to  accept.  The  next  morning  a  message  was 
sent  down  from  iJie  King,  thankiug  the  House  for  the 
miusual  readiness  with  which  they  had  offered  to  supply 
his  wants,  t  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  Doraet, 
together  with  other  members  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Upper  House,  took  occasion  of  a  conference  to  point  out 
to  the  Commons  the  magnitude  of  the  King's  necessities, 
dwelling  especially,  as  might  have  been  expected,  upon 
those  expenses  which  were  least  connected  with  his 
personal  extravagance.J  Consequently,  when,  on  the  suWdies 
14th  of  March,  the  question  was  taken  up  by  the  House,  grwiied. 
a  proptwition  was  made  to  increase  the  supply  to  which 
they  had  already  agreed.  There  was  some  opposition, 
and  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  18th.  When  the 
House  met  on  that  day,  a  message  was  brought  from 
the  King,  begging  them  to  come  to  a  speedy  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  proposed  supply,  as  he 
■was  unwilling  to  see  his  necessitieB  expcmed  to  any  fiir- 
tber  discussion.  Upon  this,  after  some  debate,  an 
additional  subsidy  with  its  accompuiying  fifteenths  was 
voted,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
Bill.§  On  the  25th,  Bacon  reported  the  recommendations 

•  BwOTi  to  SaliebniT,  Feb.  10, 1606.    Dixon's  Fericmal  Sutory,  149. 

t  C  J:,  i.  266. 

t  C.  J.,  i.  271.  There  is  no  mentioD  of  tbe  report  of  tbe  Coinuutt«e,  but 
it  rnnat  be  suppoaed  that  tbej  recommended  a  Bill  for  two  subsidies  find 
four  fifteenths,  as  Salishur;  speakg,  on  the  9th  of  March,  of  tbe  gnat  ns 
already  made,  thous-h  nothing  had  been  done  fonnallT  (Saliabory  to  Mar, 
March,  1606,  8.  P.  Dom.  ix.  27). 

§  This  afTaJr  has  been  placed  in  a  very  difTerent  light  by  Mi.  HepwoTth 
Dixon  in  h\a  Story  of  Lent  Bacon'i  Li/e{D.2'\3),boai  which  wefaare  been  led 
to  snppoae  that  <  Bacon  now  came  to  tbe  front  In  the  midat  of  a  noiajr  ritting 
at  the  Committee,  word  came  down  from  Whitehall  that  James  would  not 
mit — ^that  the  Kll  mnat  he  paaaed,  or  the  andatiiiil  raambera  should  feel  Ua 
VOL.  I.  n 
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of  the  Gsmmitt^e.  A  debate  ensued  upon  the  length 
of  time  which  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of 
the  six  portions  into  which  the  supply  granted  was 
to  be  divided ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
Bacon  carried  his  proposal  that  the  whole  grant  should 
be  levied  before  May,  1610,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 

Ik.  SucI)  words — now  frequent — made  the  "King  odious  and  contemptible. 
A  stotm  Mt  in ;  the  membeie  flnng^  back  threat  for  threat ;  the  BUI  was  lost.' 
Hei«  is  the  paesage  of  the  message  which  relatea  to  the  gabeidy:  'Uii 
Hajestj  perceivinf^  still  that  his  measage  of  thanks  to  this  House,  with  a 
gratious  offer  to  aaseDt  to  any  good  meaaa  that  could  be  found  out  for  pre- 
Tentiog  the  abuse  of  purreyaQce,  hath  hitherto  produced  no  other  efiecta  out 
the  multiplicity  of  aTgumenta,  put  growing  by  the  different  opinions  of 
many  concemino;  some  further  addition  to  the  former  grant  of  tno  subsidies, 
and  part  rising  from  the  course  you  have  bllen  into  in  making  younelvee  so 
liberal  coUectors  of  all  sorts  of  grievances :  it  hath  pleased  itis  Majesty  to 
impart  by  me  his  gratious  meaning  once  again ;  which  being  known,  he 
little  doubteth  but  you  will  find  reason  to  conform  youiselTea  to  the  same. 
FitBt,  be  is  sorry  to  observe  the  growing  on  (tf  the  year.  .  .  .  Next,  it 
ttoubleth  His  Majesty  that,  by  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  hia  necessties, 
atrangen  abroad  are  become  privy  to  those  arcana  in^terii  which  he  raly 
wished  to  lay  open  to  his  lovit:^  subjects  j  in  which  cooaideratiou,  because 
he  can  use  no  better  means  nor  more  intelligible  than  be  bath  done  to  make 
you  capable  of  the  condition  of  hia  estat«,  nor  ever  meaneth  to  go  about  to 
obtun  anything  by  importunity  or  contestation  which  may  be  thought  to 
concern  his  own  interest,  especially  if  be  shall  discover  that  you  are  unwilling 
to  strain  yourselves  to  keep  him  and  his  from  failino;  in  the  honour  and 
dignity  which  is  due  to  the  eminency  of  his  degree  whom  Ood  hath  made 
your  Sovereign,  he  hath  now  only  resolved  to  require  thus  much  of  you  at 
this  trial  in  the  duty  and  affection  you  bear  him,  as  to  proceed  to  some  such 
course  aa  be  may  presently  know  your  final  determination,  whether  be  may 
look  forany  farther  addition  to  that  whichisKranted,  wherein  as  His  Majee^ 


assureth  you  that,  according  to  the  old  provero,  qui  dto  dot  bit  dot,  that  in  the 
true  thankfulness  of  Ilis  Majesty's  heart  he  will  prefer  the  willing  and  read" 
minds  of  the  givers  before  the  quality  of  the  gift ;  so  as  he  knoweth  you  ai 


e  that,  if  the  noise  of  more  doubts,  debates,  and  c 
dictions  should  now  continue  but  a  few  days  longer,  not  only  the  value  of 
that  addition  which  is  desired  would  be  lessened  by  the  form  of  giving,  but 
much  of  the  estimation  would  be  impaired  of  those  subsidies,  whereof  by 


lis  Maiest, 

looketh  to  lock  a  voice  to  this  reasonable,  motion,  that  tbe  first  work  may 
now  be  only  to  draw  this  matter  to  some  end  by  a  orave  and  orderly  coasnl- 
tation,  which  he  only  recommendeth '  (March  18,  1606,  &  P.  Dom.  xis.  67). 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  ensuing  debate  was  not  in  Committee ;  that,  so 
far  from  the  Bill  being  lost,  the  Commons'  Journals  stat«  that  it  was  earned : 
'Quest  Whether  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteens  more. — Resolved,  the  Com- 
mittee'— i.  e.  the  Committee  to  draw  up  the  Bill — 'to  meet  on  Thursday' 
(C.  J.,  March  18,  i.  286),  and  that  the  King  on  the  following  day  sent  down 
another  message,  thanking  the  House  for  what  they  had  done  ^larch  19, 
S.P.  Dom.  xin.  58.  C.  J.,  1.287).  Aftertbis  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
brilliant  picture  which  follows,  of  the  triumph  of  Bacon  ovei  an  unwilling 
Bouse,  ia  founded  upon  a  misconception. 


,,  Cookie 
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Sandys  and  othera,  who  wished  to  spread  the  payment     Ch.V. 
over  a  longer  period.     Hia  arguments  were   probably     aeoe. 
rendered  more  palatable  by  a  circumstance  which  had 
occurred  a  few  days  previously.    On  the  22nd,  a  rumour 
reached  London  that  the  King  had  been  murdered,  and 
when  the  report  proved  to  be  Mse,  the  members  muat 
have  felt  that,  great  as  their  dislike  was  to  many  of  the 
actions  of  James,  they  could  hardly  afford  to  lose  him. 
Prince  Hemy  was  still  a  child,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
minority  at  such  a  time  was  not  to  be  regarded  with 
complacency.     Not  only  did  the  Conunons  agree  to  the  ti»  p***- 
proposition  of  the  Government,  but,  although  the  at-  ^^J,. 
tempts  which  had  been  made  to  amend  ^e  law  of  pur-  "owi 
veyance,  and  to  take  fiirther  steps  in  ecclesiastical  reform, 
had  proved  fruitless,  they  did  not  insist  upon  obtaining  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  petition  of  grievances  wmch 
had  been  drawn  up.     They  contented  themselves  with 
leaving  it  to  be  answered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  Session.     On  the   27th  of  May  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  and  the  King  and  the  Lower  House  parted 
m  &r  better  humour  with  one  another  than  had  been 
the  case  at  the  close  of  the  former  Session. 

A  few  days  after  the  prorogation,  the  death  of  Sir  Coiftli 
Francis  Gawdy,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  ^^ 
direw  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  legal  appointments  in  its  gift.     The  place 
was  riven  to  C(ie,  whose  services  during  the  trials  of 
the  Gunpowder  conspirators  thus  obtained  their  reward. 
Coke's  removal  opened  a  prospect  of  promotion  to  Bacon.  Bmou  fUii 
He  had  refused  to  accept  the  Solicitorship  as  long  as  {„. 
Coke  continued  to  be  Attorney-General,  as  it  was  im-  sdidtor. 
possible  that  two  men  who  disliked  one  another  so 
thoroughly  should  ever  work  together.*     At  the  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  Government  in 
Parliament  during  the  Session  which  was  just  concluded, 

•  There  is  no  date  to  tJuB  letter  (Sacon'i  Works,  Ed,  Montapru,  xn.  102), 
hot  may  it  not  have  been  ■written  at  the  time  when  the  Solicitor-Generalship 
wia  open  upon  Fleming's  promotion  in  Oct.  1004  P  If  Bacon  declined  the 
oEce  at  that  time,  it  would  explain  why  there  are  no  letters  of  his  remou- 
vtntiiig  ftgaingt  being  paaaed  by.  He  certainly  was  not  out  of  faToui  at  tha 
IS  on  the  26th  of  Aogtut  he  h. 


)f  Aogtut  he  had  received  a  pension  of  £00,  in  addilun\ 
■  coafimiation  of  his  ruk  aa  King's  CounseL 
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Ch.  V.  he  had  received  promises  of  promotion  both  from  Salis- 
jQOQ,  bury  and  the  King  himself.  ■  Ellesmere,  ■who  always 
looked  with  favour  upon  Bacon,  suggested  that  whenever 
the  Attorney  should  go  up  to  the  Bench,  Doderidge 
might  rise  to  the  higher  post  of  King's  Seijeant,  when 
Bacon  might  succera  him  as  Solicitor,  leaving  the  At- 
torney's place,  to  which  Bacon  made  no  claim,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.*  Accordingly,  when  the 
vacancy  occofred,  the  Attorneyship  was  conferred  on 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  upright  man, 
who  may  perhaps  have  been  recommended  to  Salisbury 
by  his  modest  and  imassuming  character.  We  know 
that  Bacon  ^led  to  receive  the  appointment  which  he 
had  been  led  to  expect,  but  the  reasons  of  his  &ilure  are 
left  to  conjecture.  His  request,  indeed,  that  Doderidge 
might  leave  a  vacancy  for  him  by  being  himself  moved 
into  the  Attorney's  office  was  rejected^  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  intention  of  the  King  was  to  canr 
out  Ellesmere's  plan.  If  we  suppose  that  after  Hobart  s 
appointment  had  been  made,  Doderidge,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  part  he  was  expected  to  take,  refused  to 
give  his  consent,  and  that  the  scheme  was  wrecked  upon 
hia  unwillingness  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  by  any  malevolence  on  the  part  of 
Salisburr,  we  shall  perhaps  ^proximate  as  closely  to 
the  trutn  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information.}    But  whatever  may  have  been  the 

*  It  is  genarollj  aiii>{>osed  th&t  this  scheme  wu  Ha  aftoi-tliought,  to  make 

ZfoF  Bacon'a  diaqipomtineiit  in  oooseqnence  of  Hobart's  promotion.  That 
>  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them  is  plain  from  Bacon's  letter  to  the  Ki.ij 
(Sacon's  Worht,  Ed.  Monttigu,  xii.  94 ;  Campbell,  Livet  of  the  Chtauidhrt 
(ed.  184R),  ii.  827),  Lord  Campbell  has  printed  the  letters  on  this  epbode 
in  Bacon's  life  loretber,  and  a  reference  to  him  irill  save  the  tiouUe  of 
hunting  for  them  m  Montagu's  miserablv-amnged  collection, 

t  Bacon  to  Salisbuiy,  Campbell,  iL  824 

\  It  seems  certain  that  Dodend^  had  expreaied  no  unwillingnets  ap  to 
the  time  of  Qawdj's  death,  otherwise  Bacon  would  aurelj  have  mentiimed 
such  a  fact  in  writmg  to  Salisbuij,  aa  an  additional  argument  for  m  airing  ^ 
vacancy  by  promoting  Doderidge  to  the  Attorneyship,  It  is  not  impMwole 
that  Doderidge  may  from  the  b^wning  have  expressed  his  readmeas  tu 
become  King's  8e^eant,butthat  either  he  or  the  Government  were  unwilling 
to  give  the  rdace  to  him  till  one  of  the  existing  holders  was  removed.  This 
coiUd  not  taJie  place  at  Gawd/s  death ;  but  in  the  following  year  Cioke, 
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cause,  Bacon  fejled  at  this  time  in  obtaining  the  object  Ch.  V. 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  was  left  without  leoa 
office  for  another  year. 

who  was  King's  Seijeant,  vns  promoted  to  the  Bench  on  the  eame  dsj  that 
Doderidge  wia  q>pomt«d  to  succeed  him.  This  is,  of  coune,  merely  conjec- 
tnK^  but  it  pcchsps  deaerree  cooaideiation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  POST-NATI. 


CH.VI.    FoBTDNATBLT    for   England,   the    financial   difSculties 
jgog      which  had  made  James  a  beggar  to    the   House  of 
Growth  of  Commons  were  not  felt  by  the  nation  at  large.     If  the 
commerce.  Exchequer  was  at  a  low  ebb,  it  was  the  Crown  alone 
which  suffered.     Capital  was  being  rapidly  accumulated, 
and  commerce  was  becoming  more  active  every  day.     It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,   therefore,  that  mercantile 
affairs  should  attract  the  attention  both  of  those  who 
were  in  earnest  in  desiring  to  put  on  a  better  footing  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  country,  and  of  those  who 
merely  wished  to  draw  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  c£ 
the  profits  into  their  own  coffers. 
Frtrtom        In  1604,  the  Lower  House  had  declared  strongly 
of  trade,     jn    javouT    of  throwing  open    the    commerce    of  the 
country  to  all   Englishmen  who  were  willing  to  take 
mrt  in  it.     This  change  had  been    resisted    by  the 
Government  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  attended 
by  great  practical  inconveniences.     In  iact,  the  English 
navy  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  powerM  to  protect  a 
trade  which  was  already  spreadmg  over  a  large  part  of 
the  surfece  of  the  globe.     Still,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment shared  in  the  feelings  of  the  country  towards  the 
great  monopolist  companies,  and  they  were  anxious  to 
P"*!*""     find  a  practical  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of. 
EXmr     The  idea  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  Chief  Justice 
the  com-     Popham  that  it  would  be  well  to  retain  the  companies, 
^^       but  at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  exclumve 
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character.     He  proposed  to  Salisbury*  that  they  should    Ch.VI. 
be  thrown  open  to  all  who  were  ready  to  contribute  a      leoe, 
certain  sum.     Salisbxuy  eagerly  adopted  the  plan ;  and 
in  the   course   of    1605,  a   Spanish    Company^  and  a  The 
Levant  CompanyJ  were  formed  on  this  footing.     It  was  f^"^ 
only  by  the  existence  of  the  charters  of  the  other  LoTint 
companies  that  the  Government  were  prevented  froxit  **""[*"*•'■ 
canying  out  the  same  principle  more  generally. 

'the  creation  of  the  Spanish  Company  was  especially 
distastefiil  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  coasts  of 
Spain  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  England,  and  there 
were  many  owners  of  small  cr^  in  the  Channel  ports 
who  had  toped  that,  now  peace  was  reestablished,  they 
would  be  able  to  make  &  livelihood  by  running  theu* 
vessels  to  Lisbon  or  Corunna,  although  it  would  De  out 
of  their  power  to  pay  the  subscription  required  by  the 
new  company.  The  Commons  therefore,  giving  up  opuuiiE 
their  scheme  for  the  general  opening  of  trade,  directed  a*\ 
all  their  energies,  in  the  Session  of  1606,  to  the  overthrow  tndo. 
of  the  Spanish  Company.  They  were  the  more  anxious 
to  effect  their  object  as  a  petition  had  been  already 
presented  to  the  King  by  the  members  of  that  company, 
asking  that  the  trade  with  France,  which  had  hitherto 
been  completely  free,  might  be  put  into  their  hands.  A 
Bill  TTOS  accordingly  brought  in,  declaring  that  all 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  should  have  full  liberty  of  trade 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  spite  of  any  charters 
which  had  been  or  might  at  any  future  time  be  granted. § 
Salisbury  saw  that  the  feeling  of  the  Commons  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Bill  passed  through  both 
Houses  without  opposition. 

To  the  formation  of  the  Levant  Company  no  Edmilar  The 
objection  was  made.     The  countries  with  which  it  was  j^"* 
to  trade  were  too  distant  to  expose  the  subscribers  to     "P"^- 
the  jealousy  of  the  smaller  shipowners.     But  a  question 
of  no  small  importance  had  arisen  between  the  members 


•  adiBbnry  to  PophNn,  Sept  8,  1605,  S.  P.  Dom.  xv.  64. 
t  Charter  of  the  Spanial)  Compan;,  Maj  81,  1606,  &  P.  Dot 
}  Letters  Fatant  to  the  Levant  Comptmy,  Add.  MS.  20/ISl. 
j  MemonndA,  April  11, 1606,  8.  P.  Ihm.  xx.  26. 
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Ch.  VI.    of  the  company  and  the  Crown,  in  which  the  interference 
1006,      of  Parliament  was  solicited. 
vdaieiii'»       In  1575  a  patent  had  been  granted  to  Acerbo  Velu- 
monopotj.  teUi^  a  native  of  Lucca,  giving  him  the  sole  right  of 
importing  into  England  currante  and  oil  from  the  V'^ene- 
tian  territories.    On  the  strength  of  this  he  exacted  from 
all  English  and  foreign  merchants  fines  for  licenses  to 
cany  on  the  trade  in  those  articles.     The  Venetians, 
dissatisfied  that  their  merchants  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  Velutelli  for  pennisaion  to  cany  their  own  produc- 
tions to  England,  set  a  duty  of  5s.  6rf.  per  cwt.  on 
currants  exported  in  other  than  Venetian  bottoms,  with 
corresponding  duties  on  oil  and  wine.   At  the  request  of 
the  English  merchants,  a  similar  impost  was  laid  by 
Elizabeth  on  these  products  when  Wded  in  England 
from  foreign  vessels.* 
The  Not  long  afterwards,  Velutelli's  patent  was  cancelled, 

(wj^,  and  a  fresh  one  was  granted  to  a  few  English  merchants, 
who  were  formed  into  a  company,  having  the  monopoly 
of  the  Venetian  trade.  The  duty  on  currants  imported 
in  foreign  vessels  was  thus  changed  into  a  total  prohibi- 
tion. This  patent  expired  in  1591,  and  an  imposition 
was  then  lad  upon  uie  articles  in  question,  whether 
The  first  imported  in  English  or  in  foreign  ships.  After  due  deli- 
Jf '»"'  beration,  however,  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  a  new 
Company  was  formed,  in  which  the  merchants  trading 
with  Venice  were  incorporated  with  an  equally  small 
company  trading  with  Turkey,  under  the  title  of  the 
'Levant  Company.'f  In  the  course  of  the  year  1600, 
complaints  were  made  that  this  company  had  exceeded 
its  powers.  They,  and  such  persons  as  they  might  license, 
were  entitled  to  carry  on  the  trade,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  On  the  strength  of  this  they  allowed,  as 
Velutelli  had  done  before  them,  merchants  who  were  not 
members  of  their  body  to  import  currants,  on  condition 
of  paying  them  bs.  ^d.  per  cwt.  It  was  represented  to 
the  Queen  that  she  had  never  intended  that  a  few  Lon- 

*  Statement  by  the  Levant  CompaTij,  Feb.  1604.  Obeerv&tioDS  ob  two 
ep«cial  grieT&nceB,  Not,  1604,  &  P.  i)om.  yi.  60,  and  x.  37. 

t  The  patout  is  printed  in  Hakluvt  (ed.  1699),  ii.  396.  See  aim  OA 
MS.  Tit  F.  iT.  foL  m;  and  Fleming's  judgmoit,  Stata  TriiJt,  ii.  891. 
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doners  should  virtually  levy  customs  for  their  own  profit,  Ch.vi. 
and  that  to  allow  such  proceedings  to  pass  imnoticed  looo, 
■would  derogate  from  the  honour  of  her  crown.  The 
question  thus  mooted  was  never  decided.  The  Govern- 
ment, taking  advantage  of  a  technical  flaw  in  the  com- 
pany's charter,  pronounced  it  to  have  been  null  and  void 
from -the  beginning. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  Queen  was  pressed  by  im  chwwr 
many  merchants  who  were  not  members  of  the  company  """°^ 
to  throw  the  trade  open.  They  declared  that  they  were 
not  only  wiUing  to  support  the  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  consuls  at  the  other  ports  of  the  Levant, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  £6,000,"  but  that  they  were  ready, 
in  addition  to  these  expenses,  to  pay  to  the  Queen  the 
duty  of  5«.  6(i.  per  cwt.  which  had  been  exacted  from 
them  by  the  monopolists. 

The  Queen,  however,  preferred  bargaining  with  the  Anaw 
old  company,  and  granted  them  a  new  charter,  by  which  ^^^^ 
their  monopoly  was  confirmed,  on  conditiou  of  a  yearly 
payment  of  ;£4,000. 

During  the  few  remaning  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  Levant  trade  was  unprosperous.     The  Venetians  put 
new  restrictions  upon  the  export  of  currants,  in  order 
to  fiivour  their  own  navigation.     The  rise  of  the  direct 
trade  with  India  was  already  beginning  to  exercise  a 
deleterious  influence  upon  tne  conunerce  of  Turkey. 
Consequently  when,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  "Wch  <i 
tiie  proclamation  against  monopolies  was  issued,  the  S^,"^ 
company  appeared  at  the  Council-table  and  surrendered  monopoly, 
their  charter,  confessing  it  to  be  a  monopoly.   In  return,  '^**^ 
they  were  excused  the  payment  of  arrears  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  ^£2,000. 

The  forfeiture  of  the  charter  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  impoiiHoa 
King's  revenue  which  he  could  not  well  afibrd.     It  vras  "'*"  . 
only  natural  that,  the  trade  being  now  open,  the  Council 
should  revert  to  the  imposition  which  had  been  before 
levied,  either  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  company  itself. 
They  could  hardly  expect  much  opposition  from  the 

•  The  sum  is  giTen  in  the  Fetitioa  of  the  LeTant  Companj,  Nov.  1604, 
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Ch-VI.  merchanta.  Of  those  who  had  not  been  members  of  the 
1003.  company,  many  had,  in  1600,  expressed  their  readiness 
to  pay  the  duty  ;  and  those  who  had  been  members,  had 
for  many  years  exacted  the  payment  for  their  own  profit. 
That  the  Crown  had  no  need  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  there  could  be  little  doubt,  according  to  the 
notions  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  official  quarters. 
The  Exchequer  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
money  pdd  in  on  account  of  similar  imporations,  and 
nearly  half  a  century  had  passed  since  the  slightest 
question  had  been  raised  of  their  legality.  But  before 
proceeding  fiirther,  the  Government  determined  to  take 
a  legal  opinion.  That  opinion  being  fevourable,  they 
directed  the  Treasurer  to  reimpose  the  former  duties.* 
Airam  There  was  no  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 

(orgiTen.  of  pressing  hardly  upon  the  merchants.  It  was  customary 
not  to  pay  duties  of  this  kind  immediately  upon  the 
landing  of  the  goods,  but  to  give  bonds  that  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming  after  a  certfun  interval  of  time. 
1904.  Nearly  a  year  passed,  and  the  payments  due  upon  the 
bonds  which  had  been  given  had  not  been  made.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Council  pressed  the  Treasurer  to  call  for 
the  money. f  It  was  met  by  objections,  and  declarations 
of  inability  to  pay.  Upon  this,  in  November,  1604,  the 
whole  subject  was  taken  once  more  into  consideration,  J 
and  a  discharge  was  granted  to  the  merchants  of  the 
whole  of  their  arrears,  which  were  estimated  at  about 
£6,000.  This  was  done  upon  the  distinct  understanding 
that,  in  fiiture,  the  imposition  would  be  paid. 
1605.  In  1605  the  state  of  the  Levant  trade  was  again  under 

H8-e«ib-  the  notice  of  the  Government.  Though  the  monopoly 
[[J^"'  had  ceased,  the  old  company  still  continued  to  trade  as 
LsTM'  a  private  association.  Under  its  altered  circumstances, 
oiian^  however,  its  members  were  no  longer  able  to  support 
fuotiog.  the  ambassador  and  the  consuls.  Debts  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  East,  and  fears  were  entertained  lest  the 
Turkish  authorities  should  seize  the  buildings  and  other 


•  CoundltoDoTBet,  Oct.  31,  1603,  S  P.  Dom.  IT.  46. 
t  Docquet  of  letter,  July  23,  1004,  &  P.  Socj. 
}  Docquet  of  diacliMge,  Nov.  JO,  1804,  S.  P.  Jtoeg. 
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property  of  the  association.*  The  merchants  requested  Ch-TT. 
Sahabtuy  to  obtain  for  them  the  reestablishment  of  the  leoe. 
company  on  a  new  footing.  Once  more  he  took  measures 
to  ascertain  whether,  in  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  he  should  be  keeping  within  tie  limits  of  the 
law.  The  charter  of  the  Spanish  Company  had  been 
granted  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  petitions  had  been 
already  presented,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  all  such 
charters  were  ille^.f  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Popham 
for  his  opinion.  Having  received  in  reply  an  asam-ance 
that  no  legal  objection  stood  in  his  way,  be  procured 
frrai  the  King  a  patent  by  which  a  new  open  company 
was  constituted,  in  which  all  who  p^d  the  subscription 
might  take  part,  and  which  was  to  be  possessed  of  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  to  the  Levant.  In  order  that 
the  new  association  might  start  fiiirly,  the  King  directed 
that  the  sum  of  £5,322,  being  the  amount  which  he  was 
to  receive  in  one  year  from  the  &rmers  to  whom  the 
imposition  on  currants  had  been  lately  let,  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  company  as  a  free  gift^  With  this 
they  would.be  able  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the  present 
which  it  was  customary  to  offer  to  the  Sultan  at  certain 
intervals  of  time.;t 

The  Council  probably  hoped  that  they  had  now  heard 
the  last  of  the  Levant  company.     In  the  course  of  two 
years  and  a  hali^  they  had  either  given  or  remitted  to 
the  merchants  no  less  than  £l3,322.     They  were,  how- 
ever, soon  destined  to  be  undeceived.     Not  long  after  ^* 
the  new  arrangement  had  been  made,  John  Bate,  one  of  ttmu 
the  members  o(  the  company,  asked  his  servant  to  drive  ^J^^, 
away  from  the  water-side  a  cartful  of  currants  before  it  podtku. 
had  been  examined  by  the  officer  of  the  custtHus.     Bate 
was  immediately  summoned  before  the  Council,  and 

*  Petitioa  of  the  Lervit  Mercbant«^  July  1606.  B.  Stepen  to  Salislmry, 
Jtdy  e,  ie05,  S.  p.  Dom.  XV.  3  and  4 

f  Sriiabury  to  Popham,  Sept  8,  1606,  8.  P.  Dom.  XT.  64.  *tt'  he 
TitM,  'there  might  be  some  project  onl;  to  iacorporate  nil  merchants 
(that  are  the  King's  aubjacta),  without  any  auch  iajurioua  excliunon  ae  it  was 
before,  then  all  nich  iDCOQTeDteucea  might  be  provided  for,  and  jet  no  wrong 
done  to  the  liberty  of  any  other  aubjecL  For  I  would  have  it  to  be  open  to 
all  men  to  trade  that  vrould  into  all  placea ;  ueither  should  then  be  aqy 
privilege  foi  sole  bringing  in  of  any  commodity,  an  it  waa  before,' 

t  Wvrant,  Dec  1^  1606,  8.  P.  Dom.  zvii.  36. 
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Ch.  vl    declared  that  his  servant  had  acted  by  his  instructions,' 
ieo6.      which  he  had  given,  because  he  believed  the  imposition 
to  be  illegal.*    He  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  for 
contempt  of  the    King's    officers.       The    Government, 
however,   was  anxious  that    the   question  which   bad 
been   raised  should  be  set  at  rest,  and  decided  upon 
bringing  the  case   formally  before  the    Court  of  JEx- 
chequer. 
Themer-     .  Meanwhile,  the  merchants  appealed  to  the  House  of 
petliioii      Commons.      The    Commons    at    once    inserted    in    the 
t^  HcHue  Petition  of  Grievances  which  they  presented  at  the  end  of 
mooJ""      the  session,  a  request  that  the  impositions  might  cease 
to  be  levied,  as  no  such  duty  could  be  legally  demanded 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.    A  similar  statement 
was  made  with  respect  to  a  high  duty  of  6s.  Bd.  per  Ib.f 
which  had  been  laid  on  tobacco,  on  which  James  sought 
to  express  his  feelings  with  regard  to  what  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  most  pernicious  and  deleterious  drug. 
Bsto't  A  few  days  before  Parliament  met,  in  November,  to 

Coart'of"'  receive  an  answer  to  its  petition,  the  case  was  brought 
Eichequer  to  an  issue  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  James  was 
able  to  declare  that  he  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
judges.  By  an  unanimous  decision  of  the  four  Barons 
of  ^e  Exchequer,  Bate  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  duty 
on  the  currants  which  had  been  landed  m  his  name; 
and  the  doctrine,  that  the  King  was  entitled  by  his  sole 
prerogative  to  levy  impositions  upon  the  imports  and 
exports,  was  declared  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  pleadings  in  the  case  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us,  and  of  the  judgments  only  two, 
those  of  Clarke  and  Fleming,  have  been  preserved. 
Their  decision  has  been  received  by  posterity  with  uni- 
versal dis&vour.  Lawyers  and  statesmen  have  been 
unanimous  in  condemning  it.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
by  the  technical  rules  which  prevail  in  the  courts  have 
pronounced  it  to  have  violated  those  rules  openly. 
Those  who  have  examined  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
political  and  constitutional  expediency,  have  unhesitat- 

*  Uemoraodft,  April  II,  1600,  &  P.  Dom.  jx.  26. 
t  Rjmer,  »vi  601. 
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ingly  declared  that  it  is  based  on  principles  which  would    Ch.VI. 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  English  liberty.     In  1610  the     leoe. 
decision  of  the  court  was  subjected  to  a  Icaig  and  sifting 
examination,  and  the  superiority  in  argument  was  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  those  who  took  the  popular  view 
of  the  question. 

Under  these  circumstances,  historians  have  generally  The 
leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  judgment  could  only  ]°Jj^?.'^ 
have  been  obtained  by  means  of  intimidation  or  cor-  dMtdor 
ruption.  Yet  of  any  attempt  made  by  the  Government  «*""P'*^' 
to  influence  the  judges,  no  evidence  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Salisbury's  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  imposition,*  and 
on  other  similar  questioDfi,  without  seeing  that  he  was 
mc»t  anxious  on  aU  occasions  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  law.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
judges  were  influenced  by  the  fear  of  dismissal.  As 
yet,  though  in  theory  they  held  their  offices  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  they  were  able  to  regard 
their  offices  as  permanently  their  own.  Since  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  not  a  single  case  had  occurred  of  a 
judge  being  dismissed  for  political  reasons. f  NorVere 
the  opinions  which  they  put  forth  on  this  occaaon  con- 
sidered at  the  time  to  be  imwarranted.  HakeweU,  who 
was  present  at  the  trial,  and  who  afterwards  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  on  the 
popular  side,  confessed  that  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Ustening  to  the  judgments  he  had  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  arguments  which  he  heard.  J  Coke,  than  whom 
no  one  ai^ed  in  later  years  more  strongly  against  the  , 
supposed  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  declared  that,  at 
all  events  in  this  particular  case,  the  Government  had 
liie  law  on  its  side.§  Finally,  the  House  of  Commons 
itself^  upon  receiving  information  from  the  King  that 

■  8oe    espedttUy   Sftlisbuiy  to  Popham,  SepL    6,  1606,  &  P.  Ihm. 

t  There  is  a,  doubt  idiether  Chief  Baron  Manwood  was  actaaUy  deposed 
ia  1672.  U  he  was,  it  vna  apoD  complaint  of  gross  misconduct  in  his  office. 
FoM.  Jii^sM,  T.  321. 

t  State  Triak,  iL  404. 

\  B^  xii  3&    Oompaie  Coke's  opinion  on  a  similai  question,  S.  P.  IriL 
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Ce-VI.  judgment  had  been  giren  in  his  favour,  acquiesced  in 
leos.  t^he  decision,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter. 
CnuMiT  A  little  consideration  will  make  it  less  dif&cult  to 
w^I^i^*'  understand  the  feelings  by  which  the  judges  were  in 
floMiced.  reality  influenced.  They  had  been  accustomed  during 
the  greater  part  of  theu*  lives  to  see  the  collection  of 
similar  impositions  going  on  as  a  matter  of  course,*  and 
they  would  naturally  go  to  their  law  books,  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Bate  was  attempting  to  establish  a 
novel  claim  against  the  Crown.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  men  who  were  selected  for  the  office  which  they 
filled,  would  invariably  be  such  aa  were  disposed  to  be 
fiiendly  to  the  prerogative.  When  they  were  once  upon 
the  Bench,  their  habits  of  life  and  their  position  aa 
officers  of  the  Crown  would  be  certain  to  lead  them 
imperceptibly  to  share  the  views  of  the  Government  on 
questions  of  this  kind.  As  soon  as  they  looked  to 
precedents,  they  found  that- all  existing  impositions  had 
sprung  up  in  the  last  two  reigns.  Up  to  the  accession 
of  Mary,  none  had  been  levied  smce  the  time  of 
Kicl&rd  II.  Important  as  tins  intermission  would 
appeal*  to  a  statesman,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  regarded 
by  a  lawyer  as  being  of  any  great  consequence.  The 
only  question  for  him  would  be,  whether  the  prerogative 
in  dispute  had  been  detached  from  the  Crown  by  any 
means  which  the  law  was  boimd  to  recognise.  That  it 
had  been  so  detached  by  Act  of  Parliament  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  whatever.  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  our  hands  on  more  than 
one  or  two  statutes  the  language  of  which  is  so  explicit 
aa  not  to  admit  of  being  explained  away,  and  that  even 
these  are  open  to  the  objections  of  men  who  had  come 
to  a  foregone  conclusion  before  they  read  them.  Our 
ancestors  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were 
not  cai-eful  to  lay  down  general  principles,  and  usually 
contented  themselves  with  stipulations  that  no  duties 
should  be  laid  upon  the  wools,  woolfells,  and  leather, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  judges  hefore  whom  the  question  was  brought 
•t  the  b^inmng  of  Elizabeth'B  reign  had  not  been  accuatomed  to  eee  impo- 
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which  were  at  that  time  the  fevourite  objects  of  the    Ch.  vl 
King's  rapacity.  leoe. 

If  ind^  the  judges  had  looked  upon  the  history  of  Argn- 
those  times  as  we  are  able  to  do,  they  would  have  V"""*,. 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  such  objectiona  were  utterly  toriciipift. 
unworthy  of  attention.  They  would  have  seen  the  e*"*""- 
English  constitution  marching  steadily  onwards  under 
tlie  influence  of  a  great  principle,  and  they  would  have 
interpreted  every  verbal  difficulty  in  accordance  with 
the  law  by  which  the  progress  of  the  nation  was 
governed.  But  these  things  were  hidden  from  them. 
They  had  been  brought  up  under  a  different  system 
from  that  under  which  England  had  grown  in  vigour  in 
tlie  days  of  the  Plantageneta,  and  they  required  strict 
and  unimpeachable  evidence  that  the  King  did  not  still 
retain  all  that  had  once  been  his.  Even  the  fact  that 
the  early  Kings  had  been  accustomed  continually  to 
violate  the  law,  and  had  so  made  it  necessary  that  new 
statutes  should  be  from  time  to  time  enacted  in  order  to 
keep  them  under  restraint,  was  dealt  with  by  them  as  if 
it  had  been  evidence  in  fevour  of  the  Crown.  Instead 
of  regarding  such  acts  as  struggles  against  the  power  of 
the  law,  they  &ncied  that  they  perceived  that  the  King 
had  been  aware  that  the  law  was  on  his  side,  but  that  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  yielding  some  of 
his  rights  in  return  for  a  considerable  subsidy.*  They 
were  encouraged  in  this  mistake  by  an  idea  that  there 
had  been  in  those  times  some  definite  system  of  con- 
stitutional law  on  this  point  acknowledged  by  both 
parties,  so  that  they  were  led  to  look  upon  the  rargains 
mto  which  the  Commons  so  frequently  entered  as  if  they 
had  contained  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  claimed 
by  the  Crown. 

Nor  were  the  arguments  which  Fleming  based  upon  and  ftwn 
political  reasoning  less  characteristic  of  those  opinions  ^^"°" 
which  were  so  soon  to  become  obsolete,  excepting  in  the  1I10017. 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Sovereign.     He  held, 
that  ia  addition  to  the  ordinary  power,  the  King  was 

*  ClaAe'i  argnment  that  Kdward  IH.,  in  giving  hia  assent  to  one  of  these 
(titatei,  did  not  bind  his  aucceaaoTB,  is  outrageous.  Then  ie  notliing  (tf  thii 
kbd  in  Fleming's  judgment, 
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Ch.VI.    poBsessedof  an  absolute  authority,  which  he  might  exercise 
leoe.      whenever  he   saw  fit    for   the   general   safety  of   the 
Commonwealth.     He  was  especially  entitled  to  use  his 
discretion  on  all  questions  arising  with  foreign  states: 
he  might  conclude  treaties  and  declare  war;  he  might 
regulate  commerce  and  watch  over  the   admission  of 
foreign  coin  into  the  realm.     It  would,  however,  be 
impossible  for  him  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  unless  the  power  of  laying  impositions  were 
conceded  to  him.     It  waa  true  that  he  could  not  lay  any 
tax  upon  his  subjects,  or  upon  any  commodity  within 
the  realm  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  but  this 
.  did  not  affect  his  right  to  lay  duties  upon  imported 
goods,  which  were  to  be  considered  as  being  the  properiy 
of  foreigners  until  they  were  actually  landed  in  England. 
It  might  safely  be  left  to  the  King's  wisdom  to  judge 
whether  his  subjects  would  be  injured  by  the  duties 
which  he  imposed,  just  as  it  was  left  to  Ms  wisdom  to 
determine  what  felons  might  be  safely  pardoned. 
The  Com-       Such  as  it  was,  this  reasoning  was  sufficiently  in 
mit'tht*"    accordance  with  the  ideas  then  prevalent  to  impose  upon 
reMonioe.  the  House  of  Commons.     When  Parliament  met  once 
more,  on  the  18th  of  November,  the  King's  answer  to 
their  petition  of  grievances  was  read,  and  not  a  siogle 
voice  was  raised  agtunst  his  refiisal  to  remove  the  impo- 
sition on  currants,  which  had  been  so  recently  supported 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer.     A  similar  answer  was 
returned  with  respect  to  the  heavy  imposition  on  tobacco. 
P^j^  Another  article  in  the  petition  referred  to  the  vexed 

uic«.  question  of  purveymice.  It  had  been  debated  at  great 
length  in  the  last  Session,  but  not  only  had  the  Bill 
which  was  sent  up  fix>m  the  Commons  as  the  result  of 
the  debate  been  lost  in  the  Upper  House,  but  the  judges 
who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  had  declared  Hiat 
the  King's  right  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Parliament 
was  unable  to  touch  it,  as  *  the  prerogative  was  not 
subject  to  law,  but  was  transcendent  above  the  reach  of 
Parliament."     The  Lords,  however,  had  promised  that 

*  Curleton  to  Chambetliun,  April  17, 1606,  S  P.  Dom.  xx.  Sft  These 
-wordi  would  be  Bufficient  to  show,  if  thej  hftd  occorred  in  an  undated  letter, 
that  Coke  had  sot  yet  received  bis  sppomtnieut 
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the  King  would  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  would  CH.VI. 
attempt  to  provide  a  remedy.  Accordingly,  when  the  woe. 
House  met  agdn,  they  were  referred  to  a  proclamation 
which  had  been  issued  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  Session.*  If  it  did  not  remove  all  the  evils 
which  had  been  complained  ojfi  it  seems  to  have  proved 
effective  as  a  remedy  for  the  crying  injustice  which  had 
roused  such  indignation  in  1604,  as,  when  renewed 
attempts  were  made  at  a  future  time  to  procure  a  total 
abolition  of  the  system,  no  invectives  were  heard  against 
the  misconduct  of  the  officials. 

Another  grievance  of  which  the  Commons  complained  Fnemp- 
arose  from  the  interference  of  the  Crown  with  the  sale  ''"'' "  ""• 
of  the  produce  of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
Towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  f  complaints 
reached  London  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  miners. 
These  men  had  been  accustomed  to  work  on  their  own 
account,  but,  from  want  of  capital,  they  had  been  unable 
to  carry  on  their  operations  to  advantf^e.  Under  these 
circumstances,  some  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Pewterers'  Company  stepped  in  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds.  Having  thus  got  the  tinners  into  their  power, 
they  succeeded  in  securing  the  greater  part  of  the  profits 
to  uieir  own  use.  The  miners  began  to  complaiii  that 
the  interest  charged  was  so  exorbitant,  that  hardly  any- 
thing was  left  upon  which  to  support  themselves  and  their 
&mmes.  As  soon  as  information  of  their  unfortunate  con- 
dition  reached  the  Queen,  she  took  what  seemed  to  her  to 
be  the  best  measures  for  remedying  the  evil ;  she  granted 
to  certfun  persons  the  preemption  of  all  the  tin  which 
was  produced  in  the  two  counties,  requiring  them  to  pay 
to  the  tinners  what  was  considered  to  be  a  reasonable 
price.  For  this  privilege,  which  was  granted  in  1601,  the 
patentees  paid  an  annual  rent  of  ;£2,000  to  the  Crown. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  patent  was  taken 
fr^m  them,  having  been  condemned  as  a  monopoly  at 

•  8.P.  Proclimfttion  Book,  April  23, 1804 

t  Judgment  in  the  Star  Chamber  a^nst  Glover  and  otliBn,  Nov.  I4, 
1406,  8.  P.  Dom.  zxiii.  57.  The  pftrticulan  of  the  amngeiueiit  will  be 
found  in  the  Indenture  between  the  Queen  and  Brigham  and  Wemmea, 
June  16,  1801.  Ooie  XoUi  43  Eliz.  Par.  15.  See  alao  an  earlier  indeDtun 
in  tlie  aame  namei,  Feb.  27,  IGOl.  Clot*  RtMt  43  Elii.  Pu.  13. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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Ch-VI.  the  suit  of  the  Pewterers'  Company.*  In  a  few  months 
leoe.  the  old  complaints  were  heard  once  more.  James  deter- 
mined to  oppose  a  monopoly  of  wealth  which  was  work- 
ing auch  mjschief.f  He  himself  advanced  the  requisite 
sum  for  the  next  half  year,  and  was  able  to  sdl  the 
tin  he  bad  purchased  at  a  price  which  was  remune- 
rative, though  it  was  far  less  than  that  which  had  been 
asked  by  the  Pewterers.  This  mode  of  conducting  the 
bxisiness  of  the  mines  did  not  last  long.  Upon  the  ground 
that  the  tin  mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  in  some 
sort  the  property,  of  the  Crown,  J  the  right  of  preemption 
was  r^ranted  to  the  old  patentees,  not  on  the  footing  of 
an  ordinary  monopoly,  but  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  Crown  property.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  this  explanation  of  the  case,  withdrew  their 
opposition  to  what  had  been  done.§ 
Hemortii  As  Boou  as  the  Commons  had  listened  to  the  answer 
tTniOT  ^^  these  and  the  remainder  of  their  grievances,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  themselves  to  discuss  the  propos^  for 
the  Union  with  Scotland  which  were  laid  before  them. 
These  proposals  were  cont^ned  in  a  memorial  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  two 
nations,  who  had  met  at  Westminster  in  the  autumn  of 

1604.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  Union  should 
have  been  the  chief  subject  of  debate  during  the  session 
which  was  to  have  commenced  on  the  memorable  5th  of 
November  in  the  following  year;  but  the  enactment  of 
the  new  pei-secuting  laws  against  the  Catholics  had 
occupied  too  much  time  to  allow  the  House  to  enter 
upon  a  question  of  such  importance.  The  whole  subject 
had  therefore  been  postponed  till  the  following  session. 

Unfortunately  the  salutary  measure  which  James  had 
BO  much  at  heart,  was  likely  to  meet  with  considerable 

*  Allegationa  efainst  Ilia  Patent,  and  Proceedings  in  Coundl,  June  7, 

1605,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  6. 

t  Statement  of  tlie  Tinuets,  Feb.  1604,  8.  P.  Dom.  tI.  79. 

\  Edward  I.  had  ^pnmted  a  charter  to  the  TinnerB,  allowing  them  free 
libertv  of  sale  for  their  produce, '  uoleas  the  wud  Euig-  or  his  heirs  would 
haj  the  eame.'  Kep.  xiL  9.  The  aame  daim  had  been  put  forth  bj  Eliiabetfa 
In  the  earlier  of  the  two  indentureB  just  quoted. 

S  The  grievani^  themselves  will  be  found  in  Cott.  MS.  Tit.  F.  ir.  foL  24, 
The  reply  in  C.  J.,  1 316. 
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opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  the  modi-    Ch,  \T. 
fied  form  in  which  it  was  now  submitted  to  it.     His     xeoe. 
assumption  of  the  title.of  King  of  Great  Britain,*  in  spite  Engiiih 
of  the  objections  which  had  l^en  urged  in  1604,  and  the  ^j^  « 
sums  of  money  which,  especially  in  <the  course  of  the  mbjaet. 
summer  of    1606,  had  been  lavished    upon   Scottish 
fiiTourites,  rendered  the  House  indisposed  to  ccmsid^ 
the  question  with  an  impartial  eye. 

Nor  was  the  language  used  by  the  King  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session  calculated  to  conciliate  opposition. 
He  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  he  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  still  closer  union  than  that  which  was  to  he 
proposed  in  hb  name,  and  thereby  raised  fears  lest  what 
he  was  asking  for  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  hereafter  further  concessions,  which  would 
certainly  be  refused  if  they  were  at  once  laid  as  demands 
before  the  House. 

When  the  memorial  of  the  Commissioners  was  read,  The 
it  was  found  to  contain  recommendations  which  were  •°*"*^*'- 
drawn  up  under  four  headsf.    Two  of  these  met  with 
but  Httle  difference  of  opinion.     It  could   hardly  be  Abolition 
doubted  that  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  those  laws  by  jf,^!*"' 
which   either  country  had  taken    precautions   ag^st 
hostile  attacks  from  the  other,  or  that  some  arrange- 
ment ought  to  be  made  for  the  mutual  extradition  of 
criminals. 

The  other  two  points  were  fer  more  likely  to  give  rise 
to  opposition.  One  of  the  most  essential  measures  by, 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  two  kingdoms  could  be 
insured,  wbs  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  them. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  Conamissioners  deter- 
mined to  recommend  that  certain  productions  of  each 
country  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  exported  to  the 
other.  The  English  were  afraid  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
cloth,  if  their  sheep-farmers  were  permitted  to  send  their 
wool  to  be  manufactured  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Scotch 
were  equally  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  high  prices  for 


*  THis  title  w  afterwards  dropped. 

t  The  inatnintent  of  the  Uuton,  C.  J.,  i.  318. 
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Oh.  VI.  meat,  if  their  cattle  could  be  driven  across  the  Tweed  tb 
leoe.  a  more  profitable  market  than  Edinburgh  or  Perth  could 
offer.  With  these  and  two  or  three  other  exceptions, 
the  whoie  commerce  of  the  two  countries  was  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The  Scotchman  was  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  his  goods  in  London  as  freely  as  he  coold 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  take  part 
in  those  commercial  enterprises  upon  which  so  much  of 
the  prosperity  of  England  was  already  founded-  A  similar 
liberty  was  to  be  granted  to  Englishmen  in  Scotland ; 
thougn,  for  the  present,  at  least,  its  value  would  be 
merely  nominal, 
NitnnOi-  A  Commercial  union  of  this  description  made  it  necea- 
*"*""•  aary  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  naturalisa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  touching 
upon  poUtical  difficulties.  The  best  course  would  have 
been  to  have  naturalised  entirely,  in  each  kingdom,  all 
persons  bom  in  the  other,  but  to  wive  incapacitated  them, 
at  least  for  a  certain  time,  from  holding  any  high  official 
position.  There  would  have  been  less  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing up  a  measure  of  this  kind,  as,  of  the  six  Scotchmen 
who  had  been  sworn  into  the  English  Privy  Council  soon 
after  the  accession  of  James,  all  except  one*  had  been 
already  naturalised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  might 
feirly  nave  been  regarded  as  exceptions  from  the  rule 
which  was  to  be  proposed. 

The  question  was,  however,  complicated  by  a  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  the  legal  authorities  who  were  consultedf 
bjr  the  Commissioners.  They  declared  that  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  the  Poat-nati  (as  those  who  were 
bom  in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James  were 
technically  called)  were  as  little  to  be  regarded  as  aliens 
as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  Exeter  or  York.  They  were 
bom  within  the  King's  allegiance,  and  they  must  be 
regarded  as  his  subjects  as  fer  as  his  dominions  extended. 
The  Ante-nati,  or  those  bom  before  the  King's  accession, 

•  Sir  JBineB  Elpkinstone  ^ft«rwarf»  Lord  Balmerino),  the  Buke  ot 
Lennox,  the  Karl  of  Mar,  Sir  Georye  Hume  (afterwards  Earl  of  Duubar), 
■ad  Lord  KihIobb,  were  naturalised  la  the  first  Sesaion  of  the  reign. 

t  OpinionH  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Not.  16,  1604,  S.  P.  Dom. 
X.  76,    In  this  opinioa  Popham,  Fletamg,  and  Coke  concurred. 
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Qn  the  other  hand,  did  not  obt^n  this  privilege.  The  Ch.VI, 
Commissioners,  therefore,  proposed  a  declaratory  Act  ifloe. 
pronouncing  the  Post-nati,  in  either  kingdom,  to  be 
possessed  of  all  the  privileges  of  natives  of  the  other. 
They  also  advised  that  the  same  rights  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  Ante-nati  by  statute.  The  question  of 
the  reservation  of  the  high  offices  of  Stat«  was  oeset  with 
still  greater  difficulties.  If  the  Conmiissioners  had  been 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  probably  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Ante-nati  should  be  incapacitated  from 
holding  these  dignities,  whilst  the  Post-nati  should  be 
entitled  to  accept  them.  This  would,  at  all  events,  have 
thrown  back  the  difficulty  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
By  that  tim«  the  chief  reasons  for  apprehending  evil 
consequences  from  the  measure  would  have  ceased  to 
exist.  After  twenty  years  of  close  commercial  inter- 
course, the  two  peoples  would  have  become  assimilated 
to  one  another ;  the  generation  which  had  been  growing 
up  in  Scotland  since  1603  would  be  strangers  to  James, 
and  would  be  still  greater  strangera  to  his  successor. 
By  that  time  the  favourites  of  the  Sovereign  would  be 
Engbahmen.  If  it  wouM  be  still  possible  for  the  King 
to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  public  offices  with 
Scotchmen,  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  no  especial 
regard  for'  the  English  Constitution,  it  would  also  be 
possible  for  him  to  find  Englishmen  who  would  be 
cquaUy  ready  to  support  him  in  his  cMms.  In  &ct, 
the  event  proved  that  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
Constitution  did  not  arise  frvm  the  possible  extension  of 
the  area  from  which  officials  could  be  selected,  but  from 
the  want  of  control  which  Parliament  was  able  to  exer- 
cise over  the  officials  after  their  selection  by  the  King. 
When  Charles  I.  wished  to  find  a  Strafford  or  a  Laud, 
it  was'  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  in  search  of  them 
beyond  the  Tweed. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  Commissioners  had  stopped 
here,  they  might  have  seen  their  recommendations  pass 
into  law,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices,  by  which  they  were 
certain  to  be  assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  proposal,  it  was 
necessary  to  interfere  with  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  tiie 
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OH.VT.  Crown;  and  when  James  heard  that  his  prerogative  was 
1606.  to  be  touched,  he  was  sure  to  commit  one  of  those  in- 
credible acts  of  folly  which  were  certain  to  prove  the 
ruin  of  any  measure.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  lay  in 
the  acknowledged  right  of  the  Crown  to  issue  letters  of 
denization  to  ^ens,  by  which  all  the  rights  of  naturaliza- 
tion might  be  conferred,  excepting  that  of  iniieriting 
landed  property  in  England.  Although,  however,  a 
denizen  might  not  inherit  land,  he  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing it  by  grant  or  purchase,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  his 
descendants.  He  was  also  capable  of  holding  all  offices 
under  the  Crown.  James  protested,  no  doubt  with 
perfect  sincerity  at  the  time,  that  he  had  no  desire  '  to 
confer  any  office  of  the  Crown,  any  office  of  judicature, 
place,  voice,  or  office  in  Parliament,  of  either  Kingdom, 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  other  bom  before  the  decease  of 
Elizabeth.*  Under  these  circiunstances,  a  sensible  man 
would  have  gladly  allowed  a  clause  to  be  inserted,  de- 

Jiriving  him  of  the  power  of  granting  such  offices  by 
etters  of  denization  to  the  Aite-nati.  Even  then  he 
would  still  have  been  able  to  enrich  any  new  Scottish 
fevourites  by  gifts  of  money,  'and  to  tnose  who  were 
already  naturalised  he  might  assign  as  much  more  land 
as  he  pleased.  Unluckily,  James  was  not  a  sensible 
man :  he  considered  that  he  would  be  disgraced  by  such 
an  attack  upon  hb  prerogative.  The  plan  which  he 
adopted  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  ingenuity :  he  required 
that  the  future  Act  of  naturalisation  should  contain  a 
distinct  recognition  of  his  right  to  issue  letters  of  deniza- 
tion, and  thus  to  break  through  any  restrictions  which 
the  House  might  t.liinlr  fit  to  impose,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  a  promise  that  he  would  make  no  use  of 
this  right  for  which  he  was  so  eager  to  obtain  the 
acknowledgment.  It  is  strange  that  he  did  not  foresee 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  regard  such  a  pro- 
posal as  this  with  indignation,  and  would  look  upon  it 
as  an  attempt  to  delude  them  with  specious  words. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  were  no 
sooner  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  thwi  a  perfect 
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Storm  of  opposition  ai-ose  amongst  the  English  merchants    Ch-VI. 
against  the  proposal  to  set  free  the  commerce  of  the  two     leoe. 
countries.     The  merchants  declared  that  they  should  iMMteion 
certainly  be  mined  by  the  competition  with  which  they  S*i^2iu^ 
were  threatened.     Scotchmen  would  come  in  and  out  imud 
of  England;  thw  would  always  be  in  the  way  when  ^?J^ 
they  wanted  to  drive  a  bargain ;  but  as  soon  as  tne  time  conn*, 
came  round  when  taxes  and  subsidies  were  to  be  de- 
manded, they  would  slip  over  the  border,  leaving  the 
burden   upon   the    shoulders    of  their   English    rivals. 
There  were  quite  enough  Englishmen  engaged  in  the 
trading   companies,  and  it  was  most  undesirable  that 
Scotchmen  should  rob   them  of  their  livelihood.     To 
these  and  similar  complaints  the  Scottish  merchants  had 
no  difficulty  in  replying.     They  received  the  support  of 
Salisbury,  who,  if  he  did  not  regard  the  Union  with  any 
great  enthusiasm,  had,  at  all  events,  too  much  sense  to 
be  led  away  by  the  feUacies  by  which  it  was  assailed.* 

The  feelmg  of  the  merchants  found  expression  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  House  agreed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  abolish  the  hostile  laws ;  but  though  they 
were  ready  enough  to  protest  against  the  monopoly  of  the 
trading  companies,  they  looked  with  prejudicea  eyes  upon 
the  principle  of  commercial  freedom  when  it  seemed  to 
tell  against  themselves.  On  the  17th  of  December,  a  scene 
occurred  at  a  conference  with  the  Lords  which  augured  ill 
for  the  success  of  the  measure.  The  staid  Lord  Chancellor 
scolded  the  merchants  for  the  petition  which  they  had 
drawn  up  against  the  Union.  Puller,  in  his  rash,  head- 
long way,  said  that  the  Scotch  were  pedlars  rather  than 
merchants.  For  this  speech  he  was  taken  to  task  by 
the  Lords,  who  told  the  Commons  that,  if  they  did  not 
yield  with  a  good  grace,  the  King  would  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  would  carry  out  the  Union  by  his 
own  authority.  Under  these  circumstances  the  House 
gave  way,  so  fitr  as  to  accept  certain  starting  points 
which  might  serve  for  the  heads  of  a  future  Bill, 
though  it  refused  to  give  to  them  its  formal  adherence.f 

*  Objection!  of  the  Uercbaate  of  Londofi,  witb  Aiuwere  bj  Salisbury  and 
the  Scottish  Merchanta,  &  P.  Dom.  xxiv.  ^  4,  6. 

t  Report  in  C.  J.,  i.  332.  Culatoa  to  CbambraUin,  Dec.  18,  IGO^ 
8.  P.  Doiii.  ixJT.  23. 
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Ch.  VL    Upon  this  Parliament  was  adjourned  till  tiie  10th  of 

1807.      February.* 

BirChrto-       A  few  days  after  the  reassembling  of  the  House,  Sir 

^«        Christopher  Pigott,  who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  to 

the  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Buckinghamshire 

caused   by   the  resignation   of    Sir  Francis   Goodwin, 

poured  forth  a  torrent  of    abuse    against    the   whole 

*  Hr.  Hepworth  Diion  has,  apparently  witbout  Beeiiu  wbat  was  impliBd 
\ij  Ua  worda,  brouglit  ■  charge  ag&inst  Bacon,  which,  happily,  appeatt  to 
have  no  fonndatioii  in  the  facta  of  the  caxe.  '  Baoon,'  he  sajs,  '  coold 
compel  the  Govenunent  to  recollect  his  worth.  When  Parliament  met  in 
NoTember,  he  itood  aaide.  The  GoTerament  brought  in  a  Kll  of  Uuion, 
the  King  had  chosen  hia  attorney,  let  the  new  attorney  fight  the  King's 
battle.  Bacon  had  only  to  hold  his  tongue  and  make  his  terms.  Alanned 
lest  the  Bill  of  Union  should  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  Cecil 
suddenly  adjourned  the  House.  He  must  get  atiength,'  Sec.  (Story  of 
Bacoa'B  lAfe,  219-221).  In  other  words.  Bacon,  who  felt  deeply  the  benefits 
which  would  arise  to  both  kingdoms  &om  the  Union,. refused  to  open  hia 
mouth  in  defence  of  it,  unl^a  he  were  bribed  with  the  Solicitor-Oanetal- 
ship.  Has  Lord  Campbell  erei  said  anything  of  Bacon  much  worse  than 
this? 

The  mystMy  is  aolved  as  soon  as  we  know  what  a  nmple  inn)ecti(Hi  of 
the  jounials  will  t^  us,  that  there  was  no  Union  Bill  at  all  before  the 
House.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  on  the  39th  of  November,  for 
reviewing  the  memonel  and  for  conferring  with  tlte  Lords  on  the  aubject 
Of  thia  conunittae  Bacon  was  a  member.  Of  course  I  cannot  prove  that 
Bacon  did  not  sit  silent,  but  it  is  not  very  likely.  He  might  have  spoken 
twenty  times  a-day  without  any  report  coming  down  to  us,  as  it  was  not 
the  cuHtoni  to  iasert  the  proceeaiags  of  t,  committee  in  the  journals, 
exceptiog  so  6ir  aa  they  were  reported  to  the  House.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  he  spoke  in  the  House  on  the  4th  of  December  on  the  queetiou  of 
escuAge,  which  was  incidentally  connected  with  the  Union,  and  that  when 
OD  the  13th  Lawrence  Hyde  reported  that  the  committee  wers  prepared  to 
proceed  to  a  conference,  Baoon  was  chosen  as  one  of  thoae  who  were  to 
conduct  the  ar)rument{  upon  which,  'Sir  F.  Bacon  and  Sir  H.  Montagu 
labour  to  excuse  themselves,  but  were,  notwithstanding,  ordered  to  stand.' 
The  moat  probable  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  two  were  unwiUinK  to 
appear  as  the  mouthpieces  of  arguments  which  they  held  to  be  untenable ; 
and  that  the  House,  as  sometimes  happened,  rather  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
seeing  men  who  held  unpopular  opinions,  in  such  a  predicameDt.  So,  two 
days  after,  it  being  enjoined  upon  ilobart  to  aigue  the  question  of  escuage, 
ho  begged  that  'direction'  might  be  'given  imto  hi""  hy  the  House  in 
writing/  which  was  granted. 

The  statement  that  Bacon  received  a  promise  of  the  Solicitorship  during 
the  iidjourmneut  ie  founded,  I  suppose,  on  the  following  quotation  from 
Forster's  letter  to  Matthew  of  the  imh  of  Feb. :— '  Sir  F.  Bsiou  doth  often 
and  kindly  remember  you ;  be  is  p)«mised  to  be  Solicitor  when  the  other  is 
removed.  This,  however,  proves  nothing  aa  to  the  time  when  the  promise 
was  made.  I  once  saw  a  contemporaiy  lettor  stating  that  Bacon  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Govemmeat,  engaging  to  defend  the  Union  in 
the  House.  Unlu(^]T,  I  did  not  t^e  a  note  of  it  at  the  time,  and  have 
lost  all  trace  of  it.  ^Iy  strong  impression  is,  however,  that  the  communica- 
tion referred  to  t«>ok  pLun  betora  Uie  opening  of  the  Session  in  November. 
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Scottish  nation.  He  said  that  they  were  beggars,  rebels,  Cb-VL 
and  traitora.  There  had  not  been  a  8in]|le  King  of  ieo7. 
Scotland  who  had  not  been  murdered  by  nia  subjects. 
It  was  as  reasonable  to  unite  Scotland  and  England  as 
it  would  be  to  place  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  a  judge  upon  the  bench.*  No  expression 
of  displeasure  was  heard,  and  though  this  silence  is 
attributed  in  the  journals  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
hearers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  secretly 
sympathised  with  the  speaker.  Their  temper  cannot 
nave  been  improved  by  the  knowledge  that  the  King 
had  determined  to  maJce  use  of  j£44,000  out  of  the 
subsidies  which  they  had  so  recently  granted,  in  paying 
the  debts  of  three  of  his  favourites.  The  feet  that  two  of 
these,  Lord  Hay  and  Lord  Haddington,  were  Scotchmen, 
musthave  increased  the  disgust  with  which  the  prodigality 
of  the  King  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Common8.t 

The  next  day  James  heard  what  had  passed.  He 
immediately  sent  for  Salisbuiy,  and  after  rating  birn  for 
not  giving  him  earUer  information,  and  for  having 
allowed  Pigott  to  go  so  long  unpunished,  he  summoned 
the  Council,  and  commanded  them  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  bringing  the  delinquent  to  justice. 

The  Commons,  on  Iiearing  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  Council,  determined  to  deal  with  the  matter 
themselves.  They  excused  themselves  for  taking  no 
steps  at  the  time  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  well 
to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  After  some 
debate,  they  resolved  that  Pigott,  being  a  member  of 
the  House,  was  not  liable  to  be  called  in  question  else- 
where. They  then  ordered  that  he  should  be  expelled 
the  House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  less  than 
a  fortnight,  he  was  released  upon  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  had  commenced  the  discussion  D^bnaon 
of  the  important  question  of  naturalisation.     On   the  "(^ 
14th  of  February,  the  debate  was  opened  by  Fuller.  Pnller"* 
He  compared    England   to  a  rich  pasture,  which  was  "pwch. 
threatened  with  an  irruption  of  a  herd  of  femished  cattle. 
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t  CluHnbeiluii  to  Caileton,  Feb.  6, 1007,  S.  P.  Dom.  zxtL  46. 
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Ch.vl  He  proceeded  to  draw  a  most  desponding  picture  of  ihe 
1607.  state  of  the  country.  There  was  not  sufficient  pi-efer- 
ment  for  the  numbers  of  scholars  who  crowded  to  the 
Universities.  The  inhabitants  of  London  were  already 
far  too  numerous.  The  existing  trade  did  not  suffice 
for  the  support  of  the  merchants  who  attempted  to  live 
by  it.  If  this  was  a  true  account  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  was  labouring,  how  could  room  be 
found  for  the  impending  invasion  from  the  North  ?  He 
then  asked,  in  language  which  never  failed  in  meeting 
with  a  response  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  this 
doctrine  of  the  naturalisation  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Scots  by  the  mere  feet  of  their  being  bom  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  were  really  accoi-ding  to  law. 
This  theory  made  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
depend  not  upon  the  law,  but  upon  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  would 
be  fetal.  If  Philip  and  Mary  had  left  a  son,  that  son 
would  have  inherited  the  donunions  of  both  his  parents, 
and  would  have  naturalised  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Sicilians  in  England,  without  any  reference  to  Parlia- 
ment. "What  might  have  happened  fifty  years  before, 
might  always  happen  at  any  moment  tmder  similar 
circumstances.* 
Bacon  The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  17th.    Toirards  the 

"P"™-  close  of  the  sitting,  Bacon  rose  to  answer  the  objections 
which  had  been  made.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man 
in  England  besides  the  King  who  was  really  enthusiastic 
in  support  of  the  Union.  He  had  meditated  on  it  long 
and  deeply.  He  had  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
debates  upon  the  subject  in  1604.  He  had  written  more 
thanonepaperf  in  which  he  laid  his  views  before  the  King. 
He  had  taken  part  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  by  whom 
the  scheme  which  was  now  before  the  House  had  been 
produced.  To  the  part  which  he  then  took,  he  always 
looked  back  with  satisfection.  Only  once  in  the  Essays 
which  form  one  of  his  titles  to  feme,  did  he  recur  to 
events  in  which  he  had  himself  been  engaged,  and  that 

•  C.  J.,  i.  834. 

t  '  A  Brief  THkouth  of  the  happT  Union,'  4c,  '  Certwn  AitideB  or  Con- 
nderatloos  touchbg  the  Union.'     Worhs  (ed.  Montagu),  iv.  1, 16. 
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single  reference  was  to  the  Commission  of  the  Union.*  Ch.vi. 
He  would  himself,  perhaps,  have  been  willing  to  go  even  i607. 
further  than  his  fellow-commissioners  had  thought  proper 
to  go.  Like  James,  he  looked  forward  hopefully  to  the 
day  when  one  Parliament  should  meet  on  behalf  of  both 
countries,  and  when  one  law  should  govern  the  two 
nations;  and  he  hoped  that  that  law  might  be  made 
consonant  with  the  truest  dictates  of  justice.  He  knew, 
indeed,  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  such  a  result  in 
his  own  day,  but  he  waa  desirous  that  a  beginning  at 
least  should  be  made. 

These  views  he  still  held,  but  he  had  learnt  that  they 
were  far  beyond  anything  which  he  could  expect  to 
accomplish.  He  contented  himself,f  in  reply  to  Fuller, 
with  advocating  the  measure  before  the  House.  He 
adjiired  his  hearers  to  raise  their  minds  above  all  private 
considerations  and  petty  prejudices,  and  to  look  upon  the 
proposed  change  with  me  eyes  of  statesmen.  It  had 
been  said  that  England  would  be  inundated  with  new 
comers,  and  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  provision 
for  the  children  of  the  sod.  He  answered,  that  no  such 
incursion  was  to  be  expected.  Men  were  not  to  be 
moved  as  easily  as  cattle.  If  a  stranger  brought  with 
him  no  means  of  his  own,  and  had  no  way  of  supporting 
himself  in  the  country  to  which  he  came,  he  would 
starve.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  denied 
that  England  was  ftdly  peopled.  The  coimtry  could 
with  ease  support  a  larger  popidation  than  it  had  ever 
yet  known.  Fens,  commons,  and  wastes  were  crying 
out  for  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  If  this  were  too 
little,  the  sea  was  open.  Commerce  would  give  support 
to  thousands.  Ireland  was  -paiting  for  colonists  to 
cultivate  it,  and  the  solitude  of  Virginia  waa  crying 
aloud  for  inhabitants.J  To  the  objection  that  it  was 
uniair  to  unite  poor  Scotland  to  rich  England,  he  replied 
that  it  was  well  that  the  difference  consisted  '  but  in 
the  external  goods  of  fortune ;  for,  indeed,  it  must  be 

*  Ebsbj  on  Comuel. 

t  Bscon'a  speoeh.    Work*  (ed.  Montagn),  t.  47. 

X  The  iUiuion  to  Viiginit  la  not  in  the  printed  speech,  but  is  to  be  fouitd 
in  the  joumals. 
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Ch.  VL  confessed  that  for  the  goods  of  the  mind  and  the  body  they 
1607.  are'  our  other  '  selves ;  for  to  do  them  but  right,'  it  was 
well  known  *  that  in  their  capacities  and  understandings 
they  are  a  people  ingenious;  in  labour,  industrious;  m 
courage,  vsJiant;  in  body,  bard,  active,  and  comely.' 
The  advantages  of  a  union  with  such  a  people  were  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  they  might 
have  in  their  pockets.  With  respect  to  the  legal  part  of 
the  question,  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the 
Post-nati  were  already  naturalised;  but  he  thought  it 
advisable  that  this  should  be  declared  by  statute.  He 
concluded  by  pointing  out  the  dangers  which  might 
ensue  if  the  present  proposals  were  rejected.  Quarrels 
might  break  out,  and  estrangement,  and  even  separation 
might  follow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  would 
put  all  prejudices  aside,  they  would  make  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  the  greatest  monarchy  which  the  world 
had  ever  seen. 
Ooepnint  Admirable  as  this  argument  was,  and  conclusively  as 
r«*»d  it  met  all  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
^lon.  prejudices  of  the  time,  it  is  plain  that  there  was  one  part 
of  Fidler's  speech  which  it  left  wholly  unanswered.  If 
England  and  Scotland  were  called  upon  to  unite  because 
all  persons  bom  after  the  King's  accession  were  bom 
within  the  Kmg'a  allegiance,  why  might  not  Spain  and 
England  be  called  upon  to  unite  under  similar  circum- 
stances ?  Bacon  and  the  judges  might  repeat  as  often 
as  they  pleased  that  the  naturalisation  of  the  Post-nati 
was  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  the  common-sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons  told  them  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  so.  Since  the  precedents  had  occurred  upon 
which  the  judges  rested  their  opinion,  circumstances 
had  changed.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies the  ties  of  allegiance  had  been  much  stronger, 
and  the  ties  of  nationahty  much  weaker,  than  they  after- 
wards became.  The  safest  course  for  the  Commons  to 
have  taken,  would  have  been  to  have  made  their  accep- 
tance of  the  Union  contingent  upon  the  King's  assent 
to  an  Act  declaring  that,  in  all  future  cases,  naturalisa- 
tion should  not  follow  mere  allegiance.     They  preferred 
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to  dispute  the  point  of  law,  in  which  they  were  sure  to    Ch.  vi. 
have  the  judges  against  them  as  well  as  the  King.  1007, 

In  the  conference  which  ensued,*  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  confcr- 
argued  the  question  from  the  Commons'  point  of  view.  ^V^ 
He  boldly  declared  that  times  were  changed,  and  that 
the  precedents  were  of  no  aval  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumatances.f  The  lawers  of  the  Lower  House  were 
leas  successful.  Instead  of  assailing  the  position  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to  succeed,  they 
attempted  to  support  their  conclusion  upon  technical 
grounds.  The  judges  being  consulted,  gave  their 
opinions,  with  one  exception,  against  the  theory  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Coke  especiaDy  bringing  his  im- 
B  stores  of  learning  to  bear  upon  the  case. 


it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  if  they  came  to  the  same  S^'of 
conclusion,  they  did  not  arrive  at  it  by  the  same  road.  then«ni»- 
Bacon,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  j],,  p^° 
engaged,  had  overlooked  the  evils  which  might  hereafter  n«iby  the 
ensue  from  the  admission   of  those   technical  grounds  ^^°"* 
upon  which  part  of  his  argument  was  based,  but  which 
can   hardly  be    supposed  to  have  had  any  part  in  in- 
fluencing his  judgment.  To  Coke  those  technical  grounds 
were  everything.     For  the  broader  aspects  of  the  case 
he  cared  nothing ;  but  his  reverence  for  the  English  com- 
mon law  amounted  to  a  passion.     He  considered  the 
systein  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  master  to  be 
tie  purest  emanation  of  perfect  wisdom.     Whatever 
opposed  the  common  law  was  treated  by  him  with  con- 
temptuous arrogance.     For  the   sake   of  the   common 
law  he  had  bullied  Jesuits  in  his  youth;  for  the  sake  of 
the  same  common  law  he  was  in  his  old  age  to  stand 
forward  to  oppose  his  Sovereign.     On  thia  occasion 
there  could  be  no  doubt  which  side  of  the  question 
would  receive  his  support.     English  law  had  grown  up 
under  two  distinct  influences.     The  influence  of  the 

•  SbOe  THob,  iL  662.  C.  J.,  i.  346.'  Note  of  the  epeeebra  of  Popham 
and  Oolie,  Feb.  SO,  &  P.  Dam.  sxvi.  64;  c«Iendarad  as  Coke's  speech 
alone,  aud  d&ted  Feb.  2S. 

f  Thia  appears  more  deailT  from  tlie  tepott  in  the  joonu])  from  that  in 
the  State  l^utls. 
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CH.VL  judges  had  drawn  it  in  one  directioii,  the  influence  of 
ieo7.  Pai'liament  had  drawn  it  in  another.  The  natural 
tendency  of  the  judges  was  to  put  forwai-d  on  every 
occasion  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign;  the  natural 
tendency  of  Pai'liament  was  to  give  expression  to  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  It  happened  that  ParUament  had 
never  had  occasion  to  legislate  directly  upon  the  subject, 
and  Coke  had  no  diflSculty  in  quoting  precedent  after 
precedent  to  show  that  the  decisions  of  uie  courts  were 
all  in  fevour  of  his  doctrine  of  naturalisation  by  alle- 
giance. The  appeal  of  Sandys  to  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  the  law  in  consequence  of  the  altered  condition 
of  the  country,  he  treated  with  cool  contempt.  He  was 
there  to  declare  what  the  common  law  decmred,  and  of 
anv  other  argument  he  knew  nothing. 
Th«  Com-  I'he  Commons  stood  firm :  they  knew  that  whatever 
^'J""  might  be  the  value  of  Coke's  arguments,  they  were  in 
^veway.  the  right  on  the  main  point,  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  allow  questions  of  such  national  importance  to 
be  determined  by  such  accidents  as  the  marriages  of 
Sovereigns  must  always  be.  Whilst  they  doubted  what 
course  to  take  they  were  informed  that  the  Lords  had 
consented  to  wmve  the  point,*  and  would  be  wiUing 
to  hear  any  practical  suggestion  which  the  Commons 
might  agree  to  make. 
Attiw  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  March,  they  made  a 

qSw!'tbCT  proposal  of  their  own.f     They  were  ready  to  do  away 
propoiei    with   the   distinction  between    the   Ante-nati   and  the 
ontho'*      Post-nati,  and  were  willing  to  naturalise  by  statute  all 
■uhject.      the  King's  Scottish  subjects.     They  would  thus  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty  attendmg  the  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive.    A  clause  was  to  be  introduced,  declaring  those 
who  held  property  in  England  to  be  subject  to  all  the 
bui-dens  connectea  with  it;  and  it  was  to  be  added  that 
natives  of  Scotland  were  to  be  excluded  from  ceilain 


*  A  paper  in  the  S.  P.  Dom.  sxvi,  69,  concerning  Sratchmen  created 
Peers  in  Engl&nd,  is  endorsed  b;  Sfiliabuiy,  '  All  ouier  laws  mtike  them 
aliens,  precedents  contATfi  reason,  nature.'  On  this  point  the  Lords  miut 
have  Been  with  tlie  Commons  almost  to  a  man. 

t  Cott.  MS.  Tit.  F.  iy.  fol.  53.  The  debate  in  committee  of  March  6, 
on  which  the  proposal  was  founded,  is  reported  in  £  P.  Dom.  zxri.  73. 
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official  positions.  The  proposed  measure  would  have  Ch-  VI. 
met  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  disqualifying  ieo7. 
portions  of  the  Act  would  certainly  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  the  natives  of  England  and  Scotland  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  reality  members  of  a  common  country. 
The  Government  desired  time  to  consider  the  propo- 
sitaon  made  to  them.  They  accordingly  took  the  some- 
what extraordinary  step  of  advising  the  Speaker  to 
exaggerate  a  slight  indisposition,  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mons might  be  unable,  in  hb  absence,  to  proceed  to  any 
business  of  importance.*  At  last  it  was  known  that  the  Tbeffing'« 
King  would  nimself  address  the  two  Houses.  The  "P***^- 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion^  was  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  that  had  yet  &llen  from  his  lips. 
For  once  he  had  a  cause  to  plead  which  was  not  his  own, 
and  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  in  striving 
to  promote  the  fiiture  welfare  of  both  nations,  he  allowed 
but  few  traces  to  be  seen  of  that  petulance  by  which  his 
speeches  were  usually  disfigured.  He  told  the  Houses 
juainly,  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  perfect  union  be- 
tween the  countries;  but  he  told  them  no  less  plainly, 
that  he  was  aware  that  such  a  union  would  be  a  question 
of  time.  For  the  present,  all  that  he  asked  was  the 
passing  of  the  measure  now  before  them.  Though  he 
trusted  that  they  would  not  object  to  a  complete  natu- 
ralisation of  the  Post-nati,  he  would  be  ready  to  consent 
to  any  reasonable  limitations  upon  his  right  of  appoint- 
ment to  offices  under  the  Crown.  The  tone  of  this 
speech,  so  much  kindlier  and  more  earnest  than  had 
been  expected,  produced  a  fevourable  impression  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  if 
the  question  had  been  put  to  the  vote  immediately,  the 
King  would  have  obtamed  the  greater  part  of  his  de- 
mands.J  The  speech  was,  however,  followed  by  an 
adjournment  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  when  the 
House  met  again  after  Easter  the  impression  had  worn 
off.     There  was  much  discussion  upon  the  coiu-se  to  be 

*  SatiBbuTT  to  Lake,  Uarch  18,  S.  P.  Dom.  xxvi.  90. 

t  C.  J.,  357. 

X  Boderie  to  Fuiueiix,  April  ^  1607,  Ambiu$a£ei,  ii  ISB. 
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CH.yi^  pursued,  and  it  was  only  after  the  King  had  rated  them 
1807,  for  their  delay  that  the  House  determined  to  confine  its 
attention  to  the  points  upon  which  there  was  little  dif- 
ference, and  to  reserve  the  questions  of  commerce  and 
Abc^tion  naturalisation  for  future  consideration.  A  Bill  ttos 
of  hcMtiie  accordingly  drawn  up  for  the  abolition  of  those  laws  in 
«xtMdi-  which  Scotland  was  regarded  as  a  hostile  countiy,  on 
^°°'.  the  condition  that  statutes  of  a  similar  description  should 
be  repealed  in  the  next  Parliament  which  met  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  also  decided  to  introduce  into  this  Bill 
clauses  regulating  the  manner  in  which  Englishmen 
were  to  be  brou^t  to  trial  for  offences  committed  in 
Scotland.  During  the  last  four  years  much  had  been 
done  for  the  pacification  of  the  Borders.  The  trans- 
portation to  Ireland  of  many  of  the  worst  offenders  had 
been  attended  with  satis&ctory  results,  and  the  harmony 
which  now  for  the  first  time  existed  between  the  officers 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  frontier,  had  brought  some  kind 
of  peace  and  order  into  that  wild  district.  StUl,  the  old 
mosstrooping  spirit  was  not  to  be  changed  in  a  day. 
The  Commissioners  had  therefore  proposed  that  persons 
charged  with  criminal  offences  of  a  certain  specified 
character  should  be  handed  over  for  trial  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  offences  had  been  com- 
mitted. In  this  proposal,  which  had  been  acted  upon 
since  the  accession  of  James,  they  were  supported  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Bordera,  who,  as  well  as  the 
gentry*  of  the  northern  shires,  were  unwilling  to  see 
any  change  introduced  which  would  lessen  the  chances 
of  bringing  to  conviction  the  Scottish  plunderers  who 
still  infested  their  lands.  They  knew  uiat  if  the  thief 
were  to  be  sent  back  to  be  tried  in  his  own  country,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  procure  a  conviction,  as  no 
witness  woidd  dare  to  present  himself  among  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  accused  person. 

The  House  of  Commons  looked  at  the  question  Scorn 
a  different  point  of  view.  The  Northern  gentry  had 
been  eager  to  support  a  system  which  made  conviction 
easy,  but  they  had  forgotten  to  inquire  how  it  would 
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work  in  the  case  of  an  innocent  man.     Under  it,  an    Cs.VI. 
Englishman  charged  with  a  crime  which  he  had  not      xeo?. 
committed,  might  be  sent  into  Scotland  for  trial.    When  priwnan 
he  was  once  amongst  his  accusers,  he  could  hardly  hope  ^  ^^**' 
to  escape  the  gallows.    The  House  of  Commons  preferred  onn 
the  safety  of  the  innocent  to  the  certainty  of  condemning  ">™"J'- 
the  guilty.*  In  the  spirit  which  was  afterwarda  to  pervade 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  they  decided 
that  the  accused  shoidd  be  tried  on  his  own  aide  of  the 
Borders.    Norwas  the  House  content  even  with  this  safe- 
guard against  an  unjust  verdict.    By  an  iniquitous  custom 
which  had  become  the  tradition  of  the  law  of  England, 
no  counsel  was  allowed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  prisoner 
accused  of  felony,  nor  was  an  oath  administered  to  the 
witnesses  who  were  called  to  speak  on  his  behalf.     This 
custom  was  the  relic  of  a  system  which  had  long  passed 
away.     As  long  as  the  jury  were  sworn  witnesses,  they 
only  called  in  additional  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of 
obl^ning  further  information.     The  prisoner  did  not 
call  any  witnesses  at  all.     In  due  course  of  time,  the 
awom  witnesses  became   judges  of  the  feet,    and  the  ■ 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  regarded  as  accusers, 
in  some  measure  filling  the  places  of  the  old   sworn 
witnesses.     While,  therefore,  an  oath  was  tendered  to 
them,  persons  who  might  appear  to  give  their  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  were  looked  upon  as  irregularly 
present,  and  were  left  unsworn.     The  consequence  was, 
that  an  excuse  was  given  to  an  unfeir  jury  to  neglect 
evidence  tendered  in  support  of  the  prisoner,  because  it 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  an  oath. 

As  usual,  the  lawyers  had  invented  i-easons  for  ap- 
proving of  a  custom  which  had  grown  up  unperceived 
amongst  them.  When  Sandys  proposed  that  the  pri- 
soners in  Border  trials  should  be  allowed  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  and  added,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
same  course  adopted  over  all  England,  Hobart  imme- 
diately rose  and  declared  that  he  regarded  this  as  an 
attempt   to   shake   the   comer-stone    of    the  law,    and 

•  Yet,  in  1610,  they  ehsoged  their  minda,  and  repealed  this  clause.    The 
Repealing  Act  (7  &  8  Joe.  I.  cap.  1),  however,  was  onlf  to  be  in  force  till 
the  next  rerliAOient,  when  it  expired,  the  Parliament  of  1614  being  dissolved 
before  there  Lad  been  time  to  oon^der  the  subject. 
VOL.  i.  Y 
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Ch.  \x    advised  that  such  suggestions  should  be  reserved  for  the 

1607.      time  when   they  might  be   deliberating  on   a  general 

revision  of  the  ^ws  of  the  two  countries.*     In  a  similar 

spirit,  arguments  were  brought  against  the  proposal  to 

allow  the  witnesses  of  the  prisoner  to  be  sworn.f     lu 

spite  of  all  opposition,  the  proposed  clause  was  carried. 

Another  clause  was  also  carried,  which   ordered  that 

juries  should  be  chosen  from  a  higher  class  of  men  than 

that  from  which  they  were  selected  in  the  rest  of  the 

country,   and  power  was  given    them  to    reject   such 

witnesses  as  they  might  suppose  to  be  inclmed,  from 

aflfection  or  malice,  to  falsify  their  evidence.     Nothing, 

however,  was  done  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 

counsel,  j 

?"*°^'"         As  soon  as  the  Bill  was  passed,  this  long  session  was 

Pariiii-       brought  to  a  close.     Parhament,  at  its  rising  on  the 

meDL         14th  of  July,  was  prorogued  to  the  10th  of  November  j 

the  Members  would  thus  be  able  to  consider  at  their 

leisure  the  proposed  BUls  for  liberty  of  commerce  with 

Scotland,  and  for  naturalisation.     At  first  it   seemed 

.  likely  that  this  course  would  be  adopted.     The  Scottish 

Parliament  met  in  August,  and  assented  to  the  whole  of 

the  King's  scheme,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  not 

be  put  in  action  till  similar  concessions  had  been  made 

S  England.  If  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
owed  to  go  on  with  its  work,  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  with  judicious  treatment,  it  might  have  heen  brought 
to  accede  to  the  greater  part  of  the  King's  demands. 
Unfortunately  other  counsels  prevailed.  James  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  the  known  opinions  of  the 
judges,  to  obtain  a  formal  declaration  from  them  of  the 
right  of  the  Post-nati  to  naturalisation  without  any  Act 
of  Parliament.  A  piece  of  ground  was  accoixlingly 
bought  in  the  name  of  Richard  Calvin,  an  infant,  who 
had  been  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1(;05,  and  an  action  was 
brought  in  his  name  against  two  pereons  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  deprived  him  of  his  land.     At  the  same 

•  Notea  of  proceedings,  Ma^  29,  &  P.  Bom.  nvii.  80. 
t  Collection  of  a^uments  u  the  Uouaa  of  Cammons,  June  6, 1607,  S.  P. 
Dom.  ixvii.  44. 
}  i  Joe.  I.  cap.  1. 
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time,  a  suit  was  instituted  in  Chancery  a^inst  two  other    Ch.  vi. 
persons  for  detaining;  papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of     1007^ 
the  land.     In  order  to  decide  this  case,  it  was  necessary  ThePoM- 
to  know  whether  he  were  not  an  alien,  as,  in  that  case,  ""ft^I 
he  would  be  disabled  from  holding  land  in  England,  uaturaiiw- 
The  case  was  adjourned  into  tlie  Exchequer  Chamber,  f""" '"'  **"" 
before  the    Chancellor  and  the  twelve   judges.      Two 
only  of  the  judges  argued  that  the  child  was  an  alien  ; 
the  others,  together  with  the  Chancellor,  laid  down  the  law 
as  they  had  previously  delivered  it  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  declared  him  to  be  a  natural  subject  of  the  King 
of  England.* 

James  had  gained  his  point,  and  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  naturalisation  followed  allegiance  to 
the  King  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  he  had  given  up  what  was 
fiir  more  important  for  the  real  interests  of  his  subjects. 
It  mattered  little  to  Scotland  whether  a  Scotchman 
should  have  the  power  of  inheriting  land  in  England, 
but  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  commerce 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  enlarged,  l^  taking  away 
the  barriers  which  had  been  thrown  up  between  them. 
James,  who  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  value  of  that 
which  he  had  lost,  had  snatched  at  the  shadow  and 
thrown  away  the  substance.  After  the  judgment  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  it  was  useless  to  call  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  consider  any  measure  connected  with  the  Union. 
It  was  therefore  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  till  ques* 
tions  of  a  very  different  nature  made  it  necessary  to 
summon  it  again. 

If,  however,  James  was  unable  to  procure  the  com-  Bacon 
plete  success  of  his  scheme,  he  was  at  least  able  to  JSEdwr* 
reward  those  who  had  cooperated  with  him  in  its  pro- 
gress. Bacon,  who  had  employed  all  his  energies  in 
forwarding  a  work  which  he  had  adopted  with  his  whole 
heart,  after  years  of  weary  waiting,  obtained  the  office 
of  Solicitor,  Doderidge  ha\Tng  been  at  last  induced  to 
remove  to  the  post  of  King's  Seijeant,  according  to  the 
arrangement  wnich  had  been  prepared  by  Ellesmere  in 
the  course  of  the  previous  summer. 

•  SlaU  Triab,  ii.  569.  There  are  also  note*  BmotiK  the  &  P.  of  tli« 
jodgmenta  given  wpualely,  Dom.  xixii.  40,  and  zzxiv.  10. 
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Ch.  vr.  While  Parliament  was  still  sitting,  news  was  brought 
1007.  of  disturbances  in  the  Midland  Counties.  It  was  one 
Dutorbui.  of  the  last  of  those  commotions  which  had  so  often 
M^<i'r'd"  ^^^^i*'^  *^^  populations  of  the  country  districts  during 
GoButieiL  the  sixteenth  century.  The  turning  of  arable  land  into 
sheep-farms  had  often  caused  great  misery  amongst  the 
tenants,  who  were  turned  out  of  their  holdings.  The 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  want  of  an  efficient  poor- 
law,  and  by  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  change  their  occupation,  by  the 
strictness  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  towns.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  expense 
of  much  misery,  the  inevitable  change  had  been  almost 
entirely  accomplished.  But  in  Leicestershire  and  the 
adjoining  counties  special  circumstances  still  continued 
to  cause  misery  amongst  the  agriculturists.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sheep-farms,  which  were  still  extending  their 
limits,  several  gentlemen  had  been  enclosing  large  parks 
for  the  preservation  of  deer.  An  insurrection  bi-oke  out, 
the  violence  of  which  was  principally  directed  against 
parfe-pales  and  fences  of  eveiy  description.  It  was,  how- 
ever, suppressed  without  difficulty;  and  though  some  of 
the  ringleaders  were  executed,  the  King  gave  special 
orders  to  a  Commission  issued  for  the  purpose  pf  inves- 
tigating the  cause .  of  the  disturbances,  to  take  care  that 
the  poor  received  no  injury  by  the  encroachments  of 
their  richer  neighbours.  As  no  further  complaints 
were  heard,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  orders  were 
carried  out. 
The  The  Union  was  not  the  only  subject  which  had  occu- 

^^f"*      pied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
•nc«».        late  Session.      They  had  been  busy  in  collecting  the 
complaints  which  the  merchants  who  traded  with  bpain 
had  preferred  against  that  power,  and  had  pressed  the 
Government  to  assume  a  more  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  old  enemy  of  England, 
PrinciplM        Many  circumstances  had  contributed  to  prevent  the 
of  tha         treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  from  ripening  into  a  warm 
G^'ero-      alhfl'iice.     Although  the  Spanish  Government,  under  the 
menL         influence  of  Lerma,  had  given  up  its  pretensions  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  Euixipe,  and  to  make  and  unmake  Sove- 
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reigns  at  pleasure,  it  was  evident  that  the  principles  Ch.  VL 
upon  which  those  pretensions  had  been  based  had  not  letu. 
b^en  surrendered.  The  weakness  of  the  monarchy  made 
it  impossible  for  it  to  attempt  any  longer  to  carry  out 
the  schemes  of  Philip  II. ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  whatever  could  be  effected  by  intrigue  and  diplo- 
macy, would  be  done  to  maintain  and  extend  the  Papal 
cause  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  pohcy  which  was  adopted  by  James,  under  Sails-  SaiiibuT'i 
bury's  guidance,  was,  on  the  whole,  though  open  to  ^*° 
objection  as  being  occasionally  deficient  in  boldness  and 
in  moral  energy,  the  best  and  wisest  course  which  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  pursue.  Neither  the  pecuniary 
resources  nor  the  militaiy  power  of  Englimd  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than  make 
desultory  attacks  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  perhaps  to  throw  some  Uttle  additional 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  It  was 
better  and  wiser  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  whilst  it 
husbanded  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  by  the  economy 
which  peace  alone  rendered  possible,  yet  kept  constantly 
on  the  watch  against  the  designs  of  SpMn,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  meet  its  aggressive  diplomacy  by  a  firm  union 
with  those  powers  who  were  anxious,  either  from  reMgious 
or  poHtical  motives,  to  mmntain  their  independence. 

Such  was  the  idea  which  animated  SaUsbury's  foreign 
policy  duiing  tiie  remaining  years  of  his  life.  If  James 
had  known  how  to  practise  economy  as  well  as  he  knew 
how  to  talk  about  it,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  compre- 
hend the  temper  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  avert 
the  coming  storm  at  home,  this  policy  would  have 
received  fiir  greater  applause  liian  it  has  been  its  lot  to 
obtain.  Its  wisdom  would  have  been  conspicuous,  if  it 
had  not  been  read  in  the  light  of  that  desperate  &ilure 
which  covered  James's  later  years  with  disgrace. 

The  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  take  part  in  the  treaty  Bii  m»n- 
had  rendered  doubtful  the  prospect  of  carrying  out  this  ^I^J^ 
policy  with  complete  success.     Salisbury  looked  with  Dutch, 
apprehension  upon  the  chances  of  their  resisting  the 
weight  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  but  he  could 
do  nothing    beyond  rendering  tiiem  every  assistance 
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Ch.  VI.    which  was  compatible  with  the  most  lax  interpretation 
1604.      of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  waiting  till  some  turn  of 
fortune  might  induce  them  to  give  up  their  extreme 
pretensions. 
Th8  In  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Europe,  it 

JjJ^JJ^  was  necessary  that  England  should  continue  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  France,  which  was  now  recovering,  under 
Henry  IV.,  the  vigour  which  it  had  lost  during  the  Civil 
wars,  and  was  standing  in  steady,  though  undeclared, 
opposition  to  Spain.  Yet,  necessary  as  this  French 
amance  was  to  England,  it  was  not  unaccompanied  by 
difficulties.  Salisbuiy  was  not  anxious  to  see  another 
kingdom  step  into  the  place  which  had  lately  been  occu- 
pied by  Spain.  Above  all  things,  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  the  hands  of  the  power  which 
already  possessed  such  a  large  extent  of  coast  so  near  to 
the  shores  of  England.  The  prospect  of  danger  which 
might  possibly  arise  from  such  an  increase  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  King  of  France,  imparted  a  certwn  reticence, 
and  even  vacillation,  to  his  dealings  with  the  French 
ambassador,  which  increased  the  uncertainty  of  the  policy 
of  the  English  Government. 
The  com-  Happily,  whatever  might  occur  in  future  times,  there 
ueaij.  were,  at  the  accession  of  James,  no  points  of  difference 
between  France  and  England,  excepting  a  few  difficulties 
which  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  English  mer- 
chants who  were  engaged  in  the  French  trade.  These 
wece,  however,  removed  by  the  signature  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  directed  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
commission,  composed  of  two  English  and  two  French 
merchants,  who  were  to  sit  at  Rouen  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  Henry  also  gave  »ip  the  iniquitous  Droit 
(^attbeine,  by  which  the  King  of  France  laid  claim  to  the 
goods  of  all  foreigners  dying  within  his  dominions.* 
pifficnitr  There  was  more  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
pretinEihe  upon  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed 
^"y  of  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603.  According  to  its  stipula- 
Conn,  tions,  France  had  furnished  the  Dutch  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  deducting  a  third  part  from  the  debt 
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owed  by  Herny  to  the  King  of  England.  As  soon  as  Ch.  vi. 
the  Spanish  treaty  was  signed,  Salisbury,  who  knew  that  loot^ 
James  had  no  money  to  spare,  declared  that  the  agree- 
ment with  France  was  no  longer  in  force  —  an  opinion 
which  appears  to  have  derived  some  colour  fi-om  the 
somewhat  ambiguous  terras  in  which  the  treaty  was 
couched.  The  French  Government  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  continued  to  furnish  the  sums  required  by 
Holland  in  yearly  pajonents,  and  to  deduct  a  third  of 
these  payments  from  the  English  debt.* 

The  relations  with  the  States-General  required  fer 
more  careftd  consideration.  It  was  certain  that  they 
would  feel  aggrieved  at  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  it  was 
equally  certain  that  the  Spaniards  would  urge  the  English 
Government  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Ilepublic. 
The  lirst  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  expectation  of  ttw 
the  Spaniards  that  the  English  merchant-vessels  would  ^J"!^* 
be  supported  by  their  Government  in  forcing  the  blockade  Flemish 
of  the  ports  of  Flanders.  The  merchants  themselves  ^J'Jj^'Jch. 
were  eager  to  open  a  new  trade,  and  a  large  number  of 
vessels  made  the  attempt  to  get  through  the  Dutch 
squadron.  The  Dutch  were  not  likely  to  consent  to  see 
the  fruit  of  their  efforts  to  starve  out  their  enemies  thus 
thrown  away  in  a  day.  The  English  vessels  were  stopped, 
and  their  crews  were  subjected  to  no  gentle  treatment-f 
Nor  were  the  Dutch  content  with  blockading  the  ports  of 
Flanders.  They  pretended  to  be  authorised  to  stop  all 
trade  with  Spain,  and  captiu^d  upon  the  hi^  seas  some 
English  vessels  which  were  employed  in  carrying  com  to 
that  country.^  This  latter  pretension  was,  of  course, 
inadmissible ;  but  Salisbury  had  no  intention  of  sup- 
porting the  merchants  in  forcing  an  actually  existing 
blockade.  In  order,  however,  to  fulfil  the  stipulation 
by  which  England  was  bound  to  take  measures  for 
opening  the  trade,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Winwood,  who 
represented  the  English  Government  in  Holland,  directing 
him  to  request  the  States  to  be  more  moderate  in  their 

*  An  occoimt  of  the  moaeT  pud  ii  amonff  the  S.  P.  SoBtmd,  1600. 

t  Winwood  to  Cecil,  Sapt  12,  1604,  Wma.  ii  31 ;  and  S»pt  28,  leOt 

X  £dmond«s  to  Winwood,  Sept  30,  1604,  TTmw.  il.  33. 
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Ch.  ^1^  proceedings,  '  and  to  beg  them  to  agree  to  some  regnla- 
^1804  tiona  under  which  trade  might,  to  a  cei-tain  extent,  be 
still  cairied  on.'*  A  little  later,^a  direct  proposition  was 
made,  that  the  States  should  allow  English  vessels  to  go 
up  to  Antwerp,  on  payment  of  a  toll.f  The  States 
refused  to  accept  any  proposition  of  the  kind,  and  the 
ports  remained  blockaded  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
English  merchants  who  complained  to  their  Government 
of  the  loss  of  their  vessels  received  but  cold  answers,  and  , 
were  given  to  understand  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
rendering  them  any  assistance..  Tlie  pretension  of  the 
States  to  cut  off  all  trade  from  Spain  itself,  without 
enforcing  an  actual  blockade,  was  qmetly  dropi)ed. 
Juliet  tot  Although  James  had  refused  to  advance  any  further 
ihe  State*,  gumg  of  money  to  the  States,  he  still  allowed  the  levy  of 
troops  for  their  service  in  his  dominions.  A  similar 
permission  could  not  be  reftised  to  the  Archduke  ;  but 
every  difBculty  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  hia  way  by 
the  Govemment.J 
DifflcnU?  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
ofpresarr-  English  ports  was  preserved.  Questions  were  sure  to 
iraiity.  arise  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
The  crews  of  the  fleet  which  guarded  the  Straits,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Monson,  were  roused  to 
indignation  at  the  treatment  which  the  sailors  on  board 
the  merchant-vessels  who  had  endeavoured  to  break  the 
blockade  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
Whilst,  thei-efore,  on  land  scai'cely  an  Englishman  was 
to  be  found  who  did  not  favour  the  cause  of  the  States, 
the  sailors  on  board  the  fleet  were  animated  by  very 
difi'erent  feelings.  §  They  even  went  so  fer  as  to  capture 
a  Dutch  ship  which  was  coming  up  the  Straits  with  the 
booty  which  had  been  taken  out  of  a  Spanish  prize.  || 
The  excuse  pi-obably  was  that  it  had  come  too  near  the 

•  Nottinirhiim,  &c,  to  Win-wood,  Oct  26, 1004,  S.  P.  ffoUand. 
t  WiDwood  to  Cranbonie,  Feb.  10,  1005,  &  P.  SoOand. 
X  Beaumont  to  the  King  of    Prance,    MMch  i    April  S-  J[^  1005, 
King'*  MS.  128,  fol.  2.te  6,  264  6,  440  n. 

%  CbamberlMD  to  Winwood,  Feb.  26, 1606,  Winw.  W.  48. 

II  Beaumont  to  tlie  King  of  Fnnc^  Feb.  }^  1606,  SS^'t  MS.  foL 
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English  coast.     The  capture  was,  however,  annulled  by    Ch.  \1. 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.*  jgQs. 

In  the  summer  of  li.05  the  queation  of  the  neutrality  Conflict 
of  our  poi-ts  was  brought  to  a  crisis.    The  Spanish  admi-  S""^ 
ral,  Don  Louis  Fajardo,  had  received  orders  to  transport  uid  Dntch 
12,000  men  from  Spain  into  the  Netherlands.    If,  as  was  S!P"° 
not  improbable,  he  was  unable  to  land  them  in  Flanders,  huboar. 
he  was  to  set  them  on  shore  in  England,  wliere  it  was 
supposed  that  they  would  obtain  protection  till  means 
could  be  obtained  to  send  them  aci-oss  the  Straits  in 
small  boats  which  might  slip  over  from  time  to  time. 
The  execution  of  this  eommiasion  was  intrusted  by  the 
admiral  to  Pedro  de  Cubia,  who  seized  upon  a  number 
of  foreign  vessels  which  happened  to  be  lying  at  Lisbon, 
and  converted  them  into  transports  for  his  soldiers. 
One  of  these  was  an  English  vessel,  and  another  was  the 
properhr  of  a  Scotchman. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  fleet  left  Lisbon.  By  the  time 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  its 
movements  were  known  to  the  Dutch  Admiral  Haultain. 
Consequently,  he  took  up  a  position  off  Dover,  with  the 
intention  of  barring  the  passage  of  the  Straits.  The 
Spaniards  neglected  even  to  take  the  ordinary  precaution 
of  keeping  together.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  two  of  their 
ships  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy- 
The  crews,  after  fiiring  a  few  shots,  ran  them  both  on 
shore.  A  few  of  those  who  were  on  board  escaped  by 
swimming.  The  remainder,  according  to  the  custom 
which  prevailed  in  those  horrible  wars,  were  massacred 
to  a  man. 

The  next  day  the  eight  remaining  v^els  came  up. 
The  leading  snip,  on  board  which  was  the  Spanish 
admiral,  was  the  English  merchantman  which  had  been 
seized  at  Lisbon.  The  English  crew  were  still  on  board, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  coast  stood  the  admiral  in 
good  stead.  They  kept  the  vessel  close  to  the  shore,  and 
were  able  to  slip  into  Dover  harbour  without  suffering 
much  damage.  Of  the  others,  one  was  cut  off  by  the 
enemy.     As  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Dutch  took  few 

•  BeMunoDt  to  ViUeioi,  April  ^  1005,  Kvy't  MS.  128,  ioi&Kh. 
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Ch.  M.    prisoners,  and  threw  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  and 
1606.      men  into  the  sea.     Two  more  vessels  shared  the  same 
fate.     They  attempted  to  run  on  shore,  but  were  boarded 
before  the  crewa  could  escape-    The  remaining  four  made 
their  way  into  the  harbour.     But  even  here  they  were 
not  safe.     Tlie  Dutch,  in  the  ardour  of  the  combat,  forgot 
that  their  enemies  were  now  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  flag.     This  was  too  much  for  the  Commander  of 
the  Castle,  who  had  for  two  days  been  a  spectator  of  the 
butchery  which  had  been  committed  under  his  eyes.    He 
gave  orders  to  fire  upon  the  aggressors,  who  drew  off 
with  the  loss  of  about  a  hundred  men. 
SepwU-         This  aflfair  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of  negotiations. 
»^i^      '^^^  Spanish  ambassador,  thinking  that  James  would  be 
the  sufficiently  annoyed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  fleet 

^JJ^  to  grant  him  anything  which  he  might  choose  to  ask,  had 
the  effrontery  to  demand  that  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
should  be  convoyed  to  Flanders  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  fleet.  This  was  at  once  refused,  but  James 
allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  request  the  States 
to  give  permission  to  the  Spaniards  to  pass  over.  When 
he  neard  that  this  request  nad  been  reiused,  he  offered 
to  allow  them  to  remain  at  Dover  as  long  as  they  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  they  remained  in  England  for 
some  months.  Their  numbers  were  much  thinned  by 
destitution,  caused  by  the  neglect  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. At  last,  in  December,  the  handiul  that  remained 
took  advantage  of  one  of  the  long  winter  nights,  when 
the  blockading  fleet  had  been  driven  from  the  coast  W 
a  storm,  and*  made  their  way  over  to  Dunkirk  and 
Gravelines.* 
En^.  In  Spain  itself,  the  English  merchants  who  had  begun, 
Swltedby  ^^^"  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  visit  the 
the  inqai-  couutry.  Were  but  ill  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
Sp^'"  ceived.  The  officers  of  the  Inquisition  declared  loudly 
that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  treaty,  as  their  authority 

*  Meteren,  compared  vitb  the  pf^wrs  in  Wimeood,  aod  in  fhe  HoUaol 

■eriee  in  the  S.  P. 
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■was  not  derived  from  the  King  of  Spain .  •  On  the  arrival  Ce.  VL 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was  sent  over  on  a  i^og, 
special  mission  to  swear  to  the  peace  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  Spanish  Government  at  first  de- 
clined to  include  in  the  instrument  of  ratification  the 
additional  articles  by  which  English  Protestants  were 
freed  from  persecution.  Nottingham  refused  to  give 
way,  and  the  whole  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified.f  But 
it  was  not  long  before  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  who 
remained  in  Spain  as  the  ordinary  ambassador,  had  to 
complain  that  tiiese  articles  were  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion. As  soon  as  an  English  ship  arrived  in  port,  it 
was  boarded  by  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  who  put 
questions  to  the  sailors  about  their  religion,  and  searched 
the  vessel  for  heretical  books.  If  any  of  the  crew  went 
on  shore,  they  were  liable  to  ill-treatment  if  they  refused 
to  kiss  the  relics  which  were  offered  to  them  as  a  test  of 
their  religion.  It  was  not  till  nearly  four  months  after  the 
ratifications  had  been  exchanged  that  an  order  was  ob- 
tained from  the  King,  putting  a  stop  to  these  practices. J 

The  Spanish  Government  had  long  been  eager  to  con-  Propo*-. 
vert  the  peace  into  a  close  alliance  with  England.     In  „^ri«e 
1604  the  Constable  of  Castile  had  attempted  to  induce  between 
James  to  listen  to  proposals  for  a  double  marriage  of  his  (^VjeT 
children  with  the  neir  of  the  Spanish  Crown  and  his  ""iJ  Im 
sister  the  Infanta  Anne.     The  proposal  had  not  met  ^"'^'^ 
iavour  in  the  eyes  of  James,  and  on  his  way  home  the 
Constable  bad  made  an  offer  of  a  similar  alliance  to  the 
King  of  France,  which  had  been  summarily  rejected.§ 
In  July  1606,  hints  were  agmn  thrown  out  to  Com- 
wallis at  Madrid,  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  gladly 
see  his  eldest  daughter  married  to  Prince  Henry.     Spain 
would  surrender  to  the  young  couple  its  claims  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  proposedmarriage  were 
not  agreeable,  a  lai^e  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  the  posses- 
sion of  some  fortified  towns  in  the  Low  Countries,  would  be 

•  CbamberlEun  to  Winwood,  Dec  18,  1604,  Wmw.  ii.  41.  Lettem 
received  from  Spain  by  Wilson,  Dec.  14  tuid  17,  1604,  S.  P.  ^wm. 

t  Two  letters  of  Cora-waUis  to  Cruibome,  May  31,  1606,  &  P.  l^xim. 

t  Memorial  presented  by  ConiwslliB,  Sept  14, 1606,  S.  P.  &>am. 

s  Sully,  Econ.  Soyalei,  Coll.  Petitot,  v.  369.  Qniiot,  Ud  Prmet  do 
Muuge  Koyal,  Bevue  del  Dtux  Mondtt,  16  JuiUet,  1862.  Tome  zL  269. 
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Cn.  VI.  guaranteed  to  James  if  he  could  persuade  the  Dutch  to 
1805.  give  up  their  independence  upon  cei-tain  conditions  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  agreed  upon.  Salisbury,  who 
probably  thought  that  these  overtures  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  negotiations  which  might  give  peace  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  was  compelled  by  the  receipt  of 
his  pension  to  keep  up  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  directed  Com- 
wallis  to  ask  that  some  definite  proposal  should  be  sub- 
mitted  to  him.*  The  suggestion  that  James  should 
mediate  was  repeated.  Atter  some  delay,  the  English 
Council  directed  Comwallis  to  inform  the  Spaniards  that 
James  was  xmwilling  to  propose  to  the  States  to  accept 
his  mediation,  as  it  was  certain  that  they  would  refiise  to 
submit  to  their  old  roasters  upon  any  terms.  l£,  how- 
ever, the  Spaniards  still  desired  it,  he  would  direct  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood  to  sound  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  upon 
the  subject.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alternative  of 
the  marriage  were  prefen'ed  by  Spain,  he  would  ask  the 
States  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  receive  his  son 
1606.  as  their  Sovereign.  The  Spaniards,  however,  who  had 
perhaps  never  intended  to  do  more  than  to  lure  James 
away  from  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  upon  further 
consideration  raised  objections  to  the  maniage  of  the 
Infaiita  vrith  a  Protestant,  and  the  negotiations  fell  to 
the  ground. 
Growing  After  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  all  chance 
^^^  of  a  close  alliance  between  the  two  Governments  was  at 
Sfwin  ftr.d  an  end.  The  knowledge  that  the  English  troops  in  the 
England,  ag^vice  of  the  Archduke  had  been  intended  by  the 
conspirators  to  cooperate  with  them  by  invading  Eng- 
land, induced  James  to  refuse  to  allow  any  further  levies 
to  be  made.f  A  few  weeks  later,  a  clause  in  the  new 
Recusancy  Act  prescribed  that  no  person  ^ould  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  realm  without  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  must  have  effectually  prevented  many 
from,  passmg  over  to  Planders.     Nor  was  the  news  of 

•  Salubnty  to  ComwaUis,  Oct  24, 1605,  Wmw.  u.  147 ;  wd  >  i^ea  of 
doeani«nta  oommeDdng  at  p.  160. 

t  Salubui7  to  WinwwcC  Uuch  15,  1606. 
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the  severity  with  which  the  Catholics  were  treated  in    Ch.  Xl. 
England  likely  to  make  James  popular  in  Spain.    James,      leoe. 
on  his  part,  was  no  less  irritated  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Archduke  to  give  up  Owen  and  Baldwin,  and  he  knew 
that  in  the  course  which  had  been  taken,  the  Court  of 
Brussels  had  the  full  support  of  that  of  Spain. 

Nor  was  James  unwarranted  in  supposing  that  the  Plot» 
feeling  of  horror  with  which  he  was  regarded  in  Spain  ^^^  " 
might  lead  to  the  formation  of  fresh  conspiracies  against 
his  person.  At  no  time  were  the  despatches  of  the 
ambassadors  at  Madrid  and  Brussels  fuller  of  reports  of 
plots  and  cqpspiracies  than  in  the  summer  of  1606.  Of 
these  plots,  however,  one  only  came  to  a  head. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  a  certain  Captain  Newce*  was  Newce*» 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  His  account  of  Jj^^'" 
himself  was,  that  he  had  served  in  Ireland  during  the 
war,  but  had  been  dismissed  from  his  post  when  the  army 
was  reduced.  In  May  1605,  he  had  come  to  London, 
and,  at  Salisbury's  recommendation,  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador had  promised  him  a  captain's  command  if  he  could 
succeed  in  levying  a  company  for  the  States.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  returned  to  Ireland,  provided  with 
recommendatory  letters  to  the  Deputy.  Ireland  was  at 
this  time  full  of  discharged  soldiers,  whose  services  were 
no  longer  required.  When  he  amved  there,  he  found 
that  he  was  too  late,  as  aU  the  Englishmen  who  were 
willing  to  serve  the  States  had  already  given  in  their 
names  to  another  officer  who  was  employed  on  a  similar 
errand.  He  then  tried  to  prevail  upon  Irishmen  to  serve 
under  him.  They  told  him  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  enlisting  again,  but  that,  if  they  were  to  fight  at  all, 
they  preferred  fighting  on  the  side  of  Spain.  Newce, 
who  like  many  others  in  the  days  before  the  army  had 
become  a  profession  for  life,  had  no  scruples  in  joining 
any  side  which  would  pay  him,  readily  assented,  and 
sailed  for  Spain  with  two  hundred  men.  Upon  his 
arrival,  the  authorities,  who  knew  that  he  had  formerly 
served  under  the  English  Government,  put  him  in 
prison  as  a  spy,  and  dispersed  his  men  amongst  diiferent 

*  Declimtion  of  Captain  Newce,  Julj  6, 1000,  S.  P.  Dvrn.  xxii.  34. 
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ChVI.  regiments.  Shortly  after  this  he  fell  in  with  a  Colonel 
1606.  Fiunceschi,  who  incited  him  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
English  Government,  by  which  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  command  in  Ireland,  He  obtained  from  him  several 
particulars  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  fortifications,  and 
told  him  that,  if  war  should  break  out-,  he  should  be 
provided  with  £10,000  and  a  force  with  which  he  might 
invade  that  country.  Franceschi,  who  had  probably 
received  some  vague  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  added  that  peace  could  not  long  endure. 
Ere  long,  he  said,  he  would  hear  strange  news  from 
England,  where,  if  he  had  not  been  deceived,  there 
would  be  great  changes  before  Christmas.  Meanwhile, 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  would  do  good  service 
if  he  would  go  into  the  Low  Countries  and  enter  into  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  his  old  comrades  who  were 
in  the  service  of  the  States,  as  he  might  be  able  to 
induce  them  to  beti-ay  some  of  the  towns  which  were 
intrusted  to  their  keeping. 

Newce  accordingly  left  Spain,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  into  Flanders;  but  instead  of  going  direcflv 
to  his  destination,  he  slipped  over  to  England,  and  told 
the  whole  story  to  Sidiabury,  who  directed  him  to 
continue  on  good  terms  with  Franceschi,  and  to  let  him 
know  when  any  plot  which  might  be  in  hand  was  ripe 
for  execution.  Going  over  to  the  Low  Countries,  he 
again  met  Fi-anceschi,  and  was  told  by  him  of  a  secret 
service  which  would  bring  him  gi"eat  rewards.  He  could 
not  obtain  any  information  of  the  nature  of  this  service, 
but  he  was  infoi-med  that  if  he  would  go  into  England, 
a  brother  of  Fmnceschi'a  should  join  him  there,  and 
acquaint  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to 
know.  He  accordingly  i-etumed  to  England  in  the 
Eeiauked  beginning  of  March.  It  was  not  tiU  the  29th  of  June 
to  beir«7  that  Thomuso  Franceschi,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  his 
Dnich  brother,  joined  him  at  Dover,  He  had  crossed  in  com- 
lonifled  panionship  with  an  Irisliman,  named  Ball,  who  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  London,  if  Newce  is  to  be  believed,  Fi-an- 
ceschi  offered  him  £40,000  as  a  reward  for  the  service 
which  he  was  to  perform,  but  refused  to  tell  him  what  it 
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■was,  unless  he  would  take  an  oath  of  secrecy.    He  was  also    Ch.  VL 
to  find  an  associate,  and  to  send  his  own  wife  and  child,  as      laoa, 
wel!  as  the  wife,  son,  or  brother  of  his  associate,  to  Antwerp, 
to  be  kejrt  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity.    After  making  some 
diflSculties,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  take  the  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  was  told  that  he  was  required  to  assist  in 
betraying  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Flushing,    or  Ramroekens. 
On  lie  following  day  he  met  Franceschi  upon  Tower 
Hill.     He   had   taken  the  precaution  of  requesting   a 
fiiend  named  Leddington  to  follow  them,  and  to  do  his 
best  to  overhear  their  converaation.    Franceschi  repeated 
the  proposal  of  betraying  Flushing,  and  they  went  down 
the  river  together  to  look  for  a  vessel  to  take  Newce 
over  to  Holland.      Leddington*  asserted  that,  as  they  PropoMi 
were  returning  from  a  fruitless  search  for  such  a  vessel,  *?  n^r<ier 
he  overheard  Franceschi  say,  '  A  brave-spirited  fellow, 
with  a  good  horse  and  a  pistol,  might  do  it  and  go  a  • 
great  way  after  in  a  day  and  night;'  to  which  Newce 
answered,  *  The  best  time  hr  it  would  be  when  he  did 
hunt  at  Royston.'    These  words  were  declai-ed  by  Newce 
to  have  been  part  of  a  conversation  in  which  Franceschi 
proposed  to  him  to  murder  the  King ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  if  they  were  really  spoken,  they  could 
bear  no  other  intei-pretation. 

On  the  following  morning,  Newce  met  Fr^iceschi  at  Bdr«  •!- 
the  Spanish  amba^ador's.     He  told  him  that  there  were  •"?(" '" 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  betraying  the    towns  in  the  Kevce. 
Netherlands.     Soon  after  these  words  had  passed   be- 
tween them.  Ball  offei-ed  Newce  some  sweetmeats,  some  of 
which  he  ate  at  the  time,  and  the  remainder  he  took 
home,  where  he  and  his  wife,  and  some  other  women, 
partook  of  them.     Soon  afterwards,  all  who  had  tasted 
them  were  seized  with  sickness.     A  physician  who  was 
sent  for  declared  that  they  had  been  poisoned.  Newce  im- 
mediately sent  to  inform  Salisbury'  of  what  had  happened. |  Franceschi 
Franceschi  was  at  once  arrested.     The  Spanish  ainbas-  J^l^" 
sador  refused  to  surrender  Ball,  upon  which  Salisbury 

•  D^poiition  of  LeddinprtoD,  Ju]^  6, 1006,  S.  P.  Dom.  nil  S3. 
f  Am/>tatade*  de  X.  dtla  Modene,  i.  203.     This  account  agreea  yn&  that 
giTen  in  the  papeim  in  the  S,  P.,  ucepticg  in  some  of  the  dates. 
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Ch-VI.    sent  to  seize  him,   even   in   the   ambassador's  house. 
fe09,      Franceschi  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  plot  for  the 
betrayal  of  one  of  the  towns,  but  denied  that  he  had 
ever  said  a  word  about  murdering  the  King.*     Newce, 
however,  when  confronted  with  him,  persisted  in  the 
truth    of   his    story.     Ball,    after    some    prevarication, 
admitted  that  he  had  given  the  sweetmeats  to  Newce. 
biLtarBstib-       If  Franceschi  had  been  an  Englishman,  and  if  Ball 
rei««i^    had  not  been  under  the  ambassador's  protection,  further 
inquiries  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made.     As  the 
matter  stood,  the  Government  thought  it  prudent  to  let 
the   investigation    drop.      Newce's    character  was  not 
sufficiently  good  to  enable  Salisbury  to  rely  upon  his 
evidence,  and  he  was  unwUling  to  give  further  provoca- 
tion to  the  ambassador,  whose  privileges  he  had  recently 
set  at  nought,  by  ordering  an  arrest  to  be  made  in  his 
■   house.     It  was  not  long  before  Ball  was  set  at  liberty ; 
Franceschi  was  kept  in  the  Tower  for  more  than  a  year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  he,  too,  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  countiy-f 
The  Whilst  the   Spaniards  were  feeling  more  and  more 

rf^E^g-  hostile  against  England,  there  was  little  hope  that  the 
lub  liter-  English  merchants  who  fell  into  their  power  would 
""*■  receive  even  simple  justice  at  their  hands.  The  poverty 
and  distress  of  the  monarchy  was  only  equalled  by  the 
exorbitance  of  its  pretensions,  founded,  as  they  were, 
upon  the  traditions  of  a  claim  to  almost  universal  sove- 
reignty. The  slightest  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
Dutch  goods  on  board  an  English  ship  was  enough  to 
give  rise  to  the  seizure  of  the  whole  cargo.  The  mer- 
chants complained,  with  reason,  of  the  wearisome  delays 
of  the  Spanish  courts.  Whatever  had  once  been  con- 
fiscated upon  any  pretext,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  restored. 
Even  if  the  owner  was  sufficiently  fortunate  to  obtain  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  the  value  of  the  property  w^s 
almost  invariably  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  of  the 
suit,  swollen,  as  they  were,  by  the  bribes  which  it  was 
necessary  to  present  to  the  judges.  It  was  suspected 
that  the  Government  was  as  often  prevented  from  doing 

•  EiHiiiii«aonB  of  Franceschi,  July  6  snd  12, 1606,  S.  P.Bom.  iiU.  89, 61. 
t  Boderi«  to  Puiaeui,  ^^*  1607. 
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justice  by  its  inability  to  famish  the  compensation  Ch.VI. 
deinande(j^  as  from  any  intention  to  defraud,  fiut  what-  iqo6. 
erer  its  motives  may  have  been,  the  conseqaences  were 
extremely  annoying.  That  English  ships  trading  with 
America  shoula  have  been  seized,  can  hardly  be  con- 
udered  matter  for  surprise,  fiut  English  patience  was 
n^idly  becoming  exhausted,  when  it  was  known  in 
London  that  ship  after  ship  had  been  pillaged,  upon  one 
pretence  or  another,  even  in  the  Spanish  waters.  Com- 
waUis  represented  to  the  Spanish  Government  the  hard- 
ships under  which  his  countrymen  were  suffering.  He 
was  met  with  smooth  words,  and  promises  were  given 
that  justice  should  be  done;  but  for  a  long  time  these 
•  promises  were  foUowed  by  no  practical  result  whatever. 

The  merchants  determined  to  petiticm  the  House  of     1807- 
Commons,  which  was  not  so  fully  occupied  with  the  de«  cbwu*'' 
bates  on  the  Union  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  time  to  a  p«^^ 
subject  on  which  they  felt  fer  more  deeply.      They  (jcom- 
selected  the  case  of  the  Trial,  aa  one  which  was  likely  vtom. 
to  move  the  feelings  of  the  House.    On  the  26th  of 
February,  1607,  Sir  Thomas  Lowe,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  City  of  London,   brought  their  case  forward. 
The   Trial,   on  her  return    from  Alexandria,   in  the 
autumn  of  1604,  had  &llen  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet. 
The  Mediterranean  was  at  that  time  infested  by  swarms 
of  pirates,  in  wliose  enterprises  Englishmen  had  taken 
their  share.     The  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  were  not  con- 
tent with  attempting  to  repress  piracy.     Orders   had 
been  given  to  theu"  omcere  to  prevent  all  traffic  with  Jews 
and  Mahonunedans,  cm  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  reli^on.     On  this 
occasion,  the  purser  of  the  Trial  was  summoned  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship,  and  was  told  by  that  officer, — so 
runs  tiie  narrative  which  was  read  in  the   House  of 
Commons — *  that  he  was  commanded  to  make  search  for 
Turks'  and  Jews'  goods,*  of  which,  if  our  ship  had  none 
aboard,  he  then  Md  nothing  to  say  to  them,  for  that 
now  a  happy  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Kings,  so 
as  they  would  but  only  make  search,  and,  not  finding  any, 
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CH.VI.  would  dismiss  them.  But,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
iqq;  mises,  albeit  they  found  no  Turks'  nor  Jews'  goods,  they 
then  alleged  against  them  that  their  ship  was  a  ship  of 
war,*  and  that  they  had  taken  from  a  Frenchman  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  a  sail,  and  a  hawser.'  The  Englishmen 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ship  was  a  peaceable 
merchantman ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  they  could  say,  the 
Spaniard  *  commanded  the  purser  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  hanged  him  up  by  the  arms  upon  the  ship's 
deck,  and,  the  more  to  increase  his  torture,'  they  hung 
heavy  weights  to  his  heels ;  '  nevertheless  he  endured 
the  torture  the  full  time,  and  confessed  no  otherwise 
than  truth.  So  then  they  put  him  the  second  time  to 
torture  again,  and  hanged  him  up,  as  aforesaid  ;  and,  to 
add  more  torment,  they  tied  a  live  goat  to  the  rope, 
which,  with  her  struggling  did,  in  most  grievous  manner, 
increase  his  torment,  all  which  the  full  time  he  endured. 
The  third  time,  with  greater  lury,  they  brought  hirn  to 
the  same  torment  ag^n,  at  which  time,  by  violence,  they 
brake  his  arms,  so  as  they  could  torment  him  no  longer, 
nevertheless  he  confessed  no  otherwise  but  the  truth  of 
their  merchants'  voyage.  All  which,  with  many  other 
cruelties,  being  by  our  mariners  at  sea  endured  for  the 
space  of  two  months,  siH  which  time  they  enforced  ship 
and  men  to  serve  them  to  take  Turks,  as  mey  pretended.' 
They  were  at  last  sent  to  Messina,  where  the  officers 
were  put  in  prison,  and  the  remwnder  of  the  crew  were 
sent  to  the  galleys,  '  where  they  endured  more  miseries 
than  before,  insomuch  as  few  or  none  of  them  but  had 
the  hair  of  their  head  and  faces  &llen  away;  and  in  this 
misery,  either  by  torment,  straitness  of  prison,  or  other 
cruel  usage,  in  a  short  time  the  master,  merchant,  and 
purser  died,  and  to  their  deaths  never  confessed  other 
but  the  truth;  and,  being  dead,  they  would  afford  them 
none  other  burial  but  in  the  fields  and  sea-sands.  All 
of  our  men  being  wasted,  saving  four,f  they  were  only 
left  there  in  prison  and  galleys,  and  these,  through  their 
miseries,  very  weak  and  sick.  One  of  them,  called 
Ralph  Boord,  was  twice  tormented,  and  had  given  him  a 
hundred  bastinadoes  to  enforce  him  to  comess,  and  for 

*  t,«.  B  pirate. 
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not  saying  as  they  would  have  him,  was  committed  to  a  Ch.  VI. 
wet  vault  where  he  saw  no  light,  and  lay  upon  the  moist  ~~^ 
earth,  feasted  with  bread  and  water,  for  eight  days,  and 
being  then  deiaanded  if  he  would  not  confess  otherwise 
than  before,  he  replied  he  had  already  told  them  the 
truth,  and  would  not  say  otherwise;  whereupon  they 
took  from  him  his  allowance  of  bread,  and  for  seven 
days  gave  him  no  sustenance  at  all,  so  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  eat  orange-peek  which  other  prisoners  had 
left  there,  which  stunk,  and  were  like  dirt,  and  at  seven 
days'  end  could  have  eaten  his  own  flesh ;  and  the 
fifteenth  day  the  gaoler  came  unto  him,  and  not  finding 
him  dead,  said  he  would  fetch  him  wine  and  bread  to 
comfort  him,  and  so  gave  him  some  wine  and  two  loaves 
of  bread,  which  he  did  eat,  and  within  a  little  while  after, 
all  his  hair  fell  off  his  head ;  and,  the  day  after,  a  male- 
&ctor  for  clipping  of  money  was  put  into  the  same  vault, 
who,  seeing  what  case  his  fellow-prisoner  was  in,  gave 
him  some  of  his  oil  he  had  for  tus  candle  to  drink,  by 
which  means  ...  his  life  was  preserved.' 

At  last  the  four  who  were  left  alive  acknowledged 
that  they  had  robbed  the  French  ship  of  the  piece  of 
ordnance  and  the  other  articles,  which  had  in  retdity 
belonged  to  the  ship  when  she  sailed  from  England. 

The  indignation  felt  by  the  House  of  Commons  sA, 
such  a  tale  as  this  may  easily  be  conceived.     They  took  noatt^ 
the  matter  up  warmly.     This  case  of  the  Trial  was  only  wMd  tiw 
one  out  of  many  others.     The  Vineyard  had  been  seized  S?^4k 
under  pretence  that  she  was  carrying  ammunition  to  the 
Turks.     It  was  said  that,  besides  the  hardships  inflicted 
upon  the  crews,  English  merchants  had  been  unfairly 
deprived  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £200,000.*     But  it  was 
more  easy  to  feel  irritation  at  such  proceedings  than  to 
devise  a  remedy.    Even  the  merchants  themselves  did 
not  dare  to  advise  an  inmiediate  declaration  of  war. 
Merchant  vessels  went  fer  more  at  their  own  risk  in 
those  days  than  they  do  now.     That  the  nation  should 
engage  in  wai  fiar  the  sake  of  a  few  tradere  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.    The  Government  did  its  part  if  it 
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CH.VL    remonstrated  by  means  of  its  ambassadors,  and  used- 
1607_      all  its  influence  to  obtain  justice. 

Still,  the  merchants  were  not  content  that  the  matter 

should  rest  here.     They  had  discovered  tm  old  statute 

authorizing  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque,  upon  the 

receipt  of  which  the  aggrieved  persons  might  make 

reprisals  opon  the  goods  of  the  nation  whidi  had  inflicted 

the  wrong.     They  requested  that  such  letters  might 

now  be  issued,  and  their  request  was  fonrarded  to  the 

House  (rf  Lords  by  the  Commons. 

8«iii-  On  the  15th  of  Jime*  a  conference  was  held  between 

'"'^d^     the  two   Houses.     Salisbury  told  the   Commcais  that 

'  peace   and  war  must  be   determined  by  the  general 

necessities  of  the  kingdom.     He  reminded  them  that  it 

was  at  their  request  that  the  late  Spanish  Company  had 

been  abolished,  and  that  the  merchants  were  now  sufler- 

ing  from  the  loss   of  the  protection  which  they  had 

derived  from  it.     It  was  notorious  that  it  was  difficult 

to  obtain  justice  in  Spain,  and  those  who  traded  there 

must  not  expect  to  fare  better  than  the  inhabitants  of 

the  country.     In  reviewing  the  particulars  ctf  their  peti- 

tion,  he  told  them  that  each  merchant  must  carry  on 

trade  with  the  Indies  at  his  own  risk.     With  respect  to 

the  other  complaints,  the  Spanish  Government  had  given 

assurance  that  justice    should  be  done;  he  therefore 

thought  it  better  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  taking 

any  decided  step.     He  was  able,  without  difficulty,  to 

point  out  the  extreme  inconveniences  of  the  issue  of 

letters  of  marque.     It  would  be  immediately  followed 

by  a  confiscation  of  all  English  property  in  Spain,  the 

Wue  of  which  would  fer  exceed  that  of  the  few  Spanish 

.prizes  which  they  could  hope  to  seize. 

■ndarpm      He  then  turned  to  argue  another  question  with  the 

tfa^qaw-    Commons.     He  mwntained  that  the  determination  erf"  war 

^Md     and  peace  iras  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  with  which 

peiware    the  Lowcr  House  was  not  entitled  to  meddle.     This 

tmnined     assertion  he  supported  by  a  long  series  of  precedents  f 

^the       from  the  times  of  the  Plantageneta.  It  had  often  happened 

*  The  epeecliea  of  SidisbiuT  and  NorUumpton  an  reported  in  Bacon's 
Works  fed.  MonUipi),  t.  205. 
t  lUlam,  Mid£e  Affei  (16fi3),  iii.  63.     ' 
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that  the  Commons,  from  anxiety  to  escape  a  demand  for  Ch.  VL 
subsidies,  had  excused  themselves  from  giving  an  opinion  1607. 
on  the  advisability  of  beginning  or  continuing  a  war. 
He  argued  that  when  the  opinion  of  Parliament  had 
really  been  given,  it  was  '  when  the  King  and  Council 
conceived  that  either  it  was  material  to  have  some 
declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  people,  or 
else  when  the  King  needed  to  demand  moneys  and  aids 
for  the  diarge  of  the  wars.'  His  strongest  argument  was 
derived  from  the  difficulty  which  the  House  must  feel  in 
doing  justice  upon  such  matters.  After  all  they  could 
only  hear  one  side  of  the  question.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  possible  to  afford  the  members  an 
opportunity  fiir  the  formation  of  a  more  correct  judgment 
by  laying  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  table  of  the  House.  Such  a  suggestion, 
if  anyone  had  dared  to  make  it,  would  have  run  counter 
to  all  the  constitutional  theories  of  the  day.  The  Com- 
mons had  themselves  felt  the  difficulty.  *  For  their  part,' 
they  had  said  a  few  days  before,*  '  they  can  make  no 
perfect  judgment  of  the  matter,  because  they  have  no 
power  to  wH  the  other  party,  and  that  therefore  they 
think  it  more  proper  for  their  Lordships,  and  do  refer  it 
to  them.'  In  &ct,  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  must 
always  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  or  of  some 
other  select  body  of  men.  The  remedy  for  the  evil, 
which  was  plainly  felt,  lay  rather  in  the  general  contnJ 
of  Parliament  over  the  Government  than  in  any  direct 
interference  with  it  in  the  execution  of  its  proper  fimc- 
tions.  Salisbmy  concluded  by  assuring  the  Commons 
that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  obtain  redress, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  '}£,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
that  redress  were  still  refused,  the  King  would  be  ready 
'  upon  just  provocation  to  enter  into  an  honourable  war.' 

balisbury  was  followed  by  Northampton,  in  a  speech  SMech  rf 
which  hardly  any  other  man  in  England  would  have  ^^^ 
allowed  himself  to  utter.     In  him  were  combined  the 
supercilioumess  of  a  courtier  with  the  haughtiness  of  a 
member  of  the  old  nobiHty.     He  treated  the  Commons 

•  C.  /,  L  331. 
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Ch.  VI.  as  if  they  were  the  dust  beneath  his  feet.  He  told  them 
1607.  that  their  members  were  only  intended  to  express  the 
wants  of  the  counties  and  boroughs  for  which  they  sat., 
and  that  thus  having  '  only  a  private  and  local  wisdom,' 
they  were  'not  fit  to  examine  or  determine  secrets  of 
State.  The  King  alone  could  decide  upon  such  questions, 
and  it  was  more  litely  that  he  would  grant  their  desires 
if  they  refi^ined  from  petitioning  him,  as  he  would  prefer 
that  he  should  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  fountain  from 
which  all  acceptable  actions  arose.  After  advising  them  to 
imitate  Joab, '  who,  lying  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  and  find- 
ing it  could  not  hold  out,  writ  to  David  to  come  and  take 
the  honour  of  taking  the  town,'  he  concluded  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Government  would  not  be  forgetM  of  the 
cause  of  the  merchants. 
The  Com-  However  insulting  these  remarks  of  Northampton 
motngivo  yfg^  the  Commons  nad  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  way 
before  Salisbury's  cooler  and  more  courteous  reasoning. 
They  had  no  feasible  plan  to  propose  on  their  own  part, 
and  it  was  certainly  advisable  to  attempt  all  means  cf 
obtaining  redress  before  engaging  in  a  war  of  such 
difficulty  and  danger.  At  Madrid,  Comwallis  did  what 
he  could.  He  frequently  Bucceeded  in  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  men  who  were  unjustly  imprisoned,*  but  the 
difficulties  and  delays  of  Spanish  courts  were  almost 
insuperable.  In  cases  where  there  was  a  direct  breach 
of  treaty,  a  threat  of  war  would  probably  have  expedited 
their  proceedings ;  but  there  was  an  evident  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  engage  in 
a  hazardous  contest  for  the  sake  of  a  few  merchants.  It 
was  some  time  before  EngUsh  statesmen  were  able  to 
recognise  the  value  of  the  interests  involved  in  commerce, 
or  were  entrusted  with  a  force  sufficient  to  give  it  that 
protection  which  it  deserves. 

Whilst  these  questions  were  still  pending,  news  arrived 
which  caused  great  astonishment  in  England.  On  the 
31st  of  March  an  agreement  f  had  been  signed  between 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Archduke, 


■  WinK.  U.  390,  338,  360,  367, 301,  410,  438 ;  iii.  10. 
t  Agreement,  ^^^  1607,  &  P.  SoOand. 
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'arranging  for  a  cessation  of  hostilitiea,  with  a  view  to  the  Ch.vt. 
opening  of  negotiations  for  peace.  During  the  last  two  1607. 
years  the  Dutch  had  learnt  a  lesson.  In  1604  they  had 
been  able  to  set  the  capture  of  Sluys  against  the  loss  of 
Ostend ;  but  in  the  two  following  years  they  had  been 
pressed  back  step  by  step,  by  Spinofa,  upon  their  eastern 
frontier.  It  was  already  becoming  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  to  obtain  peace  upon  honourable 
terms,  than  to  set  no  limits  to  the  war  short  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Barneveldt,  at  least,  and  the  large  party  which  looked  up 
to  his  guidance,  had  changed  their  views  since  they  had 
steadily  refused  to  take  part  with  England  in  the  treaty 
of  1604.  On  the  other  hand,  Maurice,  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  who  were  making  their  fortunes  at  sea, 
were  still  desirous  of  continuing  the  war  upon  any 
terms. 

The  Archduke,  on  his  part,  had  long  been  sighing  for 
an  opportunity  of  peace  to  repar  the  ravages  of  war  in 
his  wasted  dominions.  Nor  was  the  King  oi  Spain  him- 
self now  inclined  to  resist.  The  capture  of  a  few  towns 
in  Guelderland  and  Overyssel  could  not  make  amends 
for  the  drain  upon  his  impoverished  exchequer.  Every 
month  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  impossible  to  find 
money  to  pay  the  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  and  at  any 
moment  the  ablest  combinations  of  Spinola  might  be 
frustrated  by  a  mutiny  of  the  army.  At  sea,  the  Dutch 
were  completely  masters,  and  the  once  powerfiil  monarchy 
of  Spain  was  trembling  for  her  conunimications  with  the 
Indies. 

The  reception  which  the  news  of  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities met  with  in  England  was  not  creditable  either  to 
Salisbury  or  to  James.  Both  the  King  and  his  minister 
were  indeed  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  States; 
but  they  looked  with  indifference  upon  the  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure  by  which  alone  success 
could  be  obtained.  Whilst  the  English  people  thought 
only  of  the  welfere  of  their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were  contending,  the 
Government  was  too  much  inclined  to  think  only  of  the 
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CH.VI.  interests  of  their  own  country.  Elizabeth  had  defended 
1607.  the  cause  of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent  simply  be- 
cause in  doing  bo  she  was  fighting  the  battle  of  England, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  school  of  foreign  policy 
which  she  founded  should  partake  in  some  measure  of  the 
character  of  national  selfishness.  Salisbury,  like  Elizabeth, 
was  anxious  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  resisted  the 
common  enemy ;  but  he  did  so,  not  because  Spain  was 
the  oppressor  of  Europe,  but  because  he  feared  lest  the 
results  c£  its  success  in  oj^tressing  Europe  might  lead 
to  the  down&ll  of  England.  Hence  it  was  that  men  who 
would  have  oflfered  their  lives  rather  than  be  knowingly 
guilty  of  actions  which  were  injurious  to  their  country, 
easily  forgot  that  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  honesty  woidd  be  the  best  policy,  whenever  they 
fiincied  that  the  interests  of  England  would  be  advanced 
by  a  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality. 
Sdtibnry'B  But  besides  his  hesitation  to  accept  a  change  which 
oS'th^ne-  would  Icavc  the  Spanish  forces  free  to  attack  England, 
gotiatioM.  Salisbury  undoubtedly  believed  that  the  cessation  of  war 
would  be  injurious  to  the  States  themselves.  like  Burke 
in  1793,  he  imagined  that  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
intrigues  could  be  kept  at  bay  by  war  alone.  He  feared 
lest  the  edifice  of  Government,  which  had  been  so  labo- 
riously reared  out  of  such  discordant  materials,  would 
fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  Spanish  agents  were  allowed  free 
access  to  the  discontented.*  Nor  were  English  statesmen 
alone  in  wishing  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  as  a 
means  of  occupying  the  forces  of  Spain.  The  French 
King  was  of  exactly  the  same  opiniQn.f  But  he  was 
too  sharpsighted  not  to  see  how  necessary  peace  was  to 
the  States,  and  he  honourably  dropped  all  intention  of 
exciting  them  to  continue  the  war.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  were  for  some  tame  unable  to 
lose  sight  of  the  hope  that  the  negotiations  might  prove 

*  This  double  feelinffiBii^TetjexpreMed  in  aletter  of 'WmwoodudSpen- 

eertoS»lisbuiy; '  WeknowhowneeeBsary  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
bo  to  the  safetj  of  the  Provinces  if  raeanB  might  be  found  to  inaintwn  it, 
and  how  convenient  this  war  would  be  for  the  eood  of  His  M^eety'i  reilms, 
if  it  might  be  m&intAined  without  his  cha^ie/  Not.  22,  1607,  &  P.  SoOatd. 
\  Jeumin  to  the  Eiag  of  Fnuce,  Mav  ^  1607  i  Jeumin,  NtgoHatioiit 
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abortive.  In  the  mstructions*  pven  to  Sir  Ralph  Win-  Ch.  vi 
wood  and  Sir  Richard  Spenser,  who  were  appointed  as  ~iio7~ 
the  representativea  of  England  at  the  conferences  which 
were  expected  to  open  at  the  Hague,  care  was  taken  to 
impress  upon  them  that,  although  they  were  not  to  put 
themselves  forward  as  opposers  of  the  peace,  they 
were  yet  to  encourage  the  States  to  renew  the  war, 
if  they  should  find  them  desirous  to  pursue  such  a 
course. 

The  conferences  were  delayed  till  the  27th  of  January  ~}^ 
in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  demuid  • 
inducing  Spain  to  recognise  the  Provinces  aa  free  and  go»«nMe« 
independent. States.    Whilst  these  delays  were  rendering 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  negotiations  doubtful,  the  States 
were  pressing  England  and  France  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  to  succour  them  in  case  of  the  &ilure  of 
their  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  or,  at  least,  to  guarantee  the 
future  treaty  with  Spain.     Jeannin,  the  able  diplomatist 
who  vfas  employed  by  the  King  of  France  to  watch  the  not.  s4, 
negotiation,  waited  upon  the  English  Commissioners,  '**"■ 
and  told  them  that  he  had  orders  to  promote  a  peace, 
unless  England  would  join  with  France  in  supporting 
war.     He  therefore  wished  to  know  what  courae  their 
Government  would  take.f   The  memorial  which  Salisbmy  saiisbtiij^ 
laid  before  the  King  tm  this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  '       '"' 
lamentable  State  Papers  ever  presented  to  an  English 
Sovereign.     It  was  precisely  one  of  those  occasions  when 
Salisbury's  want  of  genius  made  itself  felt.    He  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  path  of  the 
oldpohcy,  which  advocated  the  stirring  up  of  opposition 
to  Spain  on  the  Continent,  without  much  r^ard  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  thrust  into  the  front  of  the 
battle;  and  yet  bis  common  sense  told  him  that  that 
policy  Tras  for  the  present  impossible.     It  was  not  that 
he  advocated  a  line  of  action  which  was  injurious  or 
unworthy ;  the  mitfortune  waa,  that  at  a  moment  when 
England  might  have  placed  herself  by  the  side  of  France, 
at  the  head  of  all  that  was  best  and  healthiest  in  Europe, 


I  Commumoiien  to  Salubmr,  Nor.  29, 1607,  &  P.  ffaBoMd. 
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Ch.  VL  Salisbury  was  unable  to  reconimend  any  definite  line  of 
'  ieo7.~  action  at  all.  He  did  not  see  that,  even  if  it  was 
fitting  that  England  shoidd  not  be  dragged  into  a  war, 
it  was  at  least  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to  allow  the 
voice  of  England  to  be  heard  on  the  side  of  justice.  It 
was  undoubtedly  wise  not  to  entangle  himself  in  a  treaty 
such  as  the  States  proposed,  which,  by  promising  sup- 
port in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  negotiations,  might 
encourage  them  to  put  forward  exorbitant  pretensions. 
But  it  was  certainly  incumbent  upon  him  to  insist  that  if 
the  English  Commissioners  were  to  remain  at  the  Hague, 
they  should  be  directed  to  support  all  reasonable  pro- 
posals for  peace.  Instead  of  this,  he  recommended  that, 
whenever  important  propositions  were  made,  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  stating  the  advantages  on  both 
sides,  and  that,  above  all  things,  they  were  to  take  care 
not  to  employ  too  much  industry  in  forwarding  the 
peace.  With  respect  to  the  guarantee  demanded  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace,  when  once  it  was  concluded, 
something  must  be  done.  If  there  was  one  contingency 
against  which  English  statesmen  had  long  been  anxious 
to  provide,  it  was  the  occupation  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands by  France.  It  was  obvious  that,  if  England 
refiased  to  take  part  in  the  guarantee  required,  the  States 
woidd  at  once  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
France,  who  would  certainly  use  their  alliance  as  a 
means  towards  the  ejttension  of  his  Northeni  frontier. 
Salisbury  was  therefore  obliged  to  recommend  that  the 
guarantee  should  be  granted,  but  he  advised  that  it 
should  be  kept  altogether  separate  from  the  similar 
engagement  which  the  French  Commissioners  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  into.* 
England  Thcse  reconunendations  were  endorsed  by  James. 
widFrwice  Even  after  the  refusal  of  the  English  Commissioners  to 
^S«ntee  join  the  French  in  their  guarantee,  it  was  desirable  that, 
■f  I  ^"^fl  ^^  least,  the  two  documents  should  be  signed  on  the  same 
be  con-  day,  in  order  that  England  and  France  might  show  a 
doded.  common  front  against  Spain.  But  here  a  difficulty 
occurred.     The  English  Commissioners  required  that, 

■  UeouniaL    Undated,  &  P.  Sol. 
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before  they  signed,  an  acknowledgment  should  be  ^ven  *^g'^- 
them  of  the  debt  which  the  States  owed  to  the  King  of  1008. 
England,  and  as  differences  existed  both  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  paid, 
they  declined  to  join  the  French.*  Several  compromises 
were  proposed  in  vain,  and  on  the  15th  of  January  the 
French  signed  alone.  The  English  treaty  lingered  on 
for,  some  months  before  its  terms  were  finally  agreed 
upon. 

The  news  of  these  differences  between  the  mediating  OpwlDgof 
powers  must  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  fe^^^ 
Commissioners,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the  signature 
of  the  French  treaty.      Within   a  few  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  conferences,  the  Spaniards  had  announced, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  that  their  master  was  ready 
to  agree  to  the  complete  renunciation  of  all  sovereignty 
over  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  part  either  of  the  Arch- 
duke or  of  the  King  of  Spain.     It  was  less  easy  to  come  to 
terms  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  navigation  to  the 
Indies.     The  States  offered  to  leave  the  question  un- 
decided, as  it  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  with  England; 
but  that  which  Spain  had  granted  to  an  independent 
sovereign  she  hesitated  to  yield  to  subjects  who  had  so 
lately  escaped  from  her  dominion.     The  Spaniards  offered 
to  leave  the  traffic  open  for  a  few  years,  if  the  States 
would   promise   to  bind  themselves    to  prohibit  their 
subjects  from  engaging  for  a  longer  period  in  that  trade. 
At  last,  after  several  counter-propositions  had  been  made, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  be  allowed  to  trade 
for  nine  years  to  those  parts  of  the  Indies  which  were 
not  in  the  actual  occupation  of  Spain,  upon  the  under-  Tanng 
standing  that   before    the   expiration  of    that    period,  bf^** 
negotiations  should  be  entered   into  for  the  definite  Commu- 
settlement  of  the  question.     On  the  21st  of  March,  the  •""'"* 
conferences  were  adjourned,  in  order  that  one  of  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  might  return  to  Madrid,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  King.f 

*  CommlBuoneTg  to  the  CouncQ,  Jan.  C^  1608,  S.  P.  BoBand.    Jeaimiit 
and  Rusaj  to  the  King  of  France,  Jaik.  j^  1608,  Jeanin,  Nigotittiioiu. 
t  Meteren, 
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Ca.VL  At  last,  upon  the  16th  <rf  June,  the  league  betweeii 
1808.  England  and  the  States  was  signed.*  James  promised 
Leapnbe-  that,  if  the  peace  which  was  likely  to  be  concluded  should 
be  broken  by  Span,  he  would  send  to  the  defence  of  the 
Republic  six  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  besides 
a  fleet  of  twenty  ships.  If  he  were  attacked,  they  were 
to  send  to  his  assistance  a  similar  number  of  ships,  but  a 
land  force  of  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse 
would  be  sufficient.  In  a  separate  agreement,!  the  States 
acknowledged  a  debt  of  £818,408.  Nothing  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  required  of  them  till  two  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  Spain.  The  repayment  was  then  to 
be  commenced  by  half-yearly  instalments  of  £30,000,  an 
amount  which  was  afteiTraras  reduced  to  £20,000. 

The  King  of  Spain  kept  the  States  in  suspense  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  himself  to  consent  to  the  proposals  to  which 
his  representatives  had  agreed.  If  he  refused  to  give 
way,  there  were  still  many  chances  in  his  fevour.  Of 
the  United  Provinces,  only  two  were  engaged  in  com- 
merce. The  other  five  were  particularly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  contending  armies.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  they  would  be  iinwilling  to 
renew  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  with  the  Inmes. 
England  was  known  to  be  lukewarm,  and  hopes  were  at 
this  time  entertained  of  detaching  France  &om  an  alliance 
with  the  States.  If  the  ambassador  who  had  been  sent 
from  Spain  on  a  special  mission  to  Paris  had  fiiiled  in 
influencing  the  King  himself,  he  was  able  to  report  that-, 
in  his  foreign  policy,  Heniy  stood  almost  alone  in  his 
own  court.  Hia  health  was  not  such  as  to  promise  a 
long  life,  even  if  he  escaped  the  danger  of  assassination 
wiUi  which  he  had  been  so  often  threatened.  Upon  his 
death,  an  in&nt  would  be  upon  the  throne,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  altogether  on  the  side  of  Spain. 

Encouraged  by  these  considerations,  he  directed  his 
Commissioners  at  the  Hague  to  re&se  to  agree  to  the 
treaty,  unless  the  States  would  renounce  the  trade  with 

■  Ss/mer,  xtL  667.  t  ^mit,  xri  STS. 
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lihe  Indies,  and  would  engage  to  tolerate'  ihe  Roman    Ca.vi. 
Catholic  religion.  These  proposals  were  at  once  rejected,     leoe. 
The  English  and  French  Commissioners,  seeing  that  the  Propoaii 
two  parties  were  not  likely  to  come  to  an  agreement,      *  *""*" 
pr(^)08ed  that  a  long  truce  should  be  substituted  for  the 
peace.     The  Provinces  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
independent  State,  and  the  trade  with  the  Indies  was  to 
be  tlffown  open  to  them  as  long  as  the  trace  lasted. 
This  arrangement  was  accepted  in  principle;  but  even 
then  it  was  difficult  to  draw  it  up  in  terms  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  both  the  contracting  Powers.     The 
States  demanded  that  their  absolute  independence  should 
be  acknowledged.     The  Spaniards  thought  that  enough 
was  conceded  if  they  consented  to  treat  with  them  as  an 
independent  State  for  the  time  being,  so  ae  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  reassert  their  claims  npcai  the  resumption 
of  hostilities. 

Neither  party  would  give  way.     On  the  20tli  of  Sep-  The  i»n- 
tember,  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  Commissioners  broke  J^^toa 
up  the  conferences  and  returned  to  Brussels,  givii^  it  to  "p- 
be  underetood  that  if  the  States  were  willing  to  renew 
the  negotiations,  no  difficulty  would  be  thrown  in  their 

WOT. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  labour  that  Jeannin 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  negotiators  together  again. 
The  English  Commissioners  were  now  content  to  fc^ow 
the  lead  of  the  French  Government.  The  superiority  of 
the  French  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  ability  of  their 
negotiators,  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  had  cast 
away  all  selfish  motives,  and  had  thrown  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work  of  obtaining  the  beat  t«nu8  possiUe 
for  the  States.* 

At  last,  the  conferences  were  resumed  at  Antwerp,  Thetnue 
where,  on  the  80th  of  March,  1609.t  a  truce  was  signed  Jf^ 
for  twelve    years.     The   States    contented    themselves 
with  a  general  recognition  of  their  independence.     The 
King  a£  Spain,  though  he  reserved  a  right  to  prohibit 

*  It  wu  said,  howerer,  that  tbe;  wera  not  ea^r  to  obtain  a  conceaaion 
for  the  Dutch  to  trade  with  the  laiim,  aa  the;  were  a&aid  of  competitioB 
with  their  own  metchauta. 

+  April,  :^^ 
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Ch.  VI.    traffic  with  his  own  territories  in  the  Indies,  yet  declared 
~igQ9_      that  he  would  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  with  any  of  the  native  States  beyond 
the   limits  of  the   Spanish  possessions.     This  was  the 
greatest  concession  which  had  yet  been  wrung  ttora  Spain. 
The  position  of  England,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce, 
was  no  doubt  inferior  to  that  which    she  might  have 
occupied,  if  Salisbury  had  at  once  entered  upon  a  bolder 
policy.     Still,  at  the  end  of  the  negotiations,  she  was 
found  in  her  right  place.     She  had  joined  with  Fi-ance 
in  guaranteeing  the  States  against  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  SjKun  to  infringe  the  articles  of  the  truce.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  he  had  finally  taken, 
Salisbury  was  acting  wisely.     If  France  and  England 
had  been  fiiithful  to  the  pohcy  which  they  now  adopted, 
and  had  continued  to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  aggres- 
sion of  Spain  and  its  allies,  the  storm  which  was  even 
then  hanging  over  central  Europe  might  have  been 
permanently  averted. 
r«eiiiig»of      It  was  not  the  renunciation  of  sovereignty  over  the 
«)™i'm*  United  Provinces  which  caused  most  distress  to  the 
Eogiiib      minds  of  the    members    of   the  Spanish    Government 
eninniM  In  QQj.iii^alli8  fouud  that,  wlulst  they  were  ready  to  coti- 
verse  with   him  upon  all  other  points,  there  was  one 
subject  which   they   resolutely  avoided,   as    if  it  had 
been  too  painfiil  to  be  mentioned.     They  looked  with 
the  deepest  anxiety  upon  the  attempt  which  was  being 
made  by  a  handful  of  Englishmen  to  establish  a  colcmy 
upon    tne    coasts    of    North    America.      Spain    knew 
well  that  if  this  attempt  were    crowned  with  succesa, 
her  hopes  of  maintaining  in  her  hands  the  exclusive 
supremacy  over  the  New  "World  would  be  at  an  end. 
^         France,  indeed,  had,  in  1604,  planted  a  colony  upon  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  Nova  Scotia  was  too  fer  to 
the  north  to  give  rise  to  any  serious  apprehension.     A 
settlement  in  Virginia  would  threaten  the  latest  acqui- 
sition of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  would  prove  an 
acceptable  support  to  the  daring  adventurers  who  carried 
on  trade  and  piracy  against  the  will  of  Spain  in  the  West 
_, . . ,     Indian  seas, 
colon;.  The  idea  of  colonising  Virginia  owed  its  origin  to  the 
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fertile  brMn  of  Raleigh.  Under  his  auspices  a  little  Ch.vi. 
company  had  been  actually  landed,  and  had  subsisted  15^4 
for  some  time.  But  the  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to 
relieve  them  ^ed  in  their  object,  either  from  accident 
or  negligence.  The  colony  was  lost  sight  ofi  and  when 
the  nexX  vessel  appeared  to  bring  help,  not  a  trace  of  it 
could  be  found.  jgos 

In  1602  an  attempt  was  made  by  Captain  Bartholomew  GognoWi 
Gosnold  to  colonize  new  England,  which  was  then  known  jj*,^**  ^ 
by  the  name  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  enterprise  Engimd. 
^led,  but  Gosnold  came  back  fully  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  its  feasibility.  He  succeeded  m  imparting  his 
views  to  a  little  knot  of  men,  among  whom  was  the 
Richard  Hakluyt  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  deeds  of  maritime  daring  by  which  the 
last  reign  had  been  distinguished.  It  was  of  far  more 
importance  for  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  colony  that 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  John  Smith. 
Smith  was  still  a  young  man,  but  he  had  gone  through  Smith'i 
more  hardships  and  adventures  than  had  fellen  to  the  lot  J^^" 
of  any  other  Englishman,  even  in  that  adventurous  age. 
He  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries  a^inst  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  He  had  been  thrown 
overboard  in  a  storm  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  crew 
of  a  French  ship  in  which  he  was,  who  imagined  that 
the  presence  of  a  Huguenot  on  board  had  called  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  their  vessel.  He  had 
been  t^en  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  had  been  sent  to 
serve  as  a  amve  amongst  the  Tartars  on  the  Don.  But 
whatever  might  happen,  he  was  always  able  to  turn  it  to 
account.  In  the  worst  dangers,  he  always  knew  what 
was  the  right  thing  to  be  done.  For  such  a  scheme  as 
that  which  Gosnold  proposed,  the  presence  of  such  a  man 
was  indispensable  to  success.* 

For  a  year,  Gosnold  and  his  friends  were  unable  to  sax  Va- 
find  means  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution.     They  ^w^ 
■  were,  however,  not  alone  in  the  hopes  with  which  they 
were  inspired.    In  1605,  a  ship,  commanded  by  Captain 

*'3X#  TVtmb  of  Cmlam  Simlh.     Ob  the  general  ciediVilil;  of  tlie 
tuunttTe,  see  Ptlfrej',  JSM.  of  yew  England,  L  &»,  note. 
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Ca-Vl.  Weymouth,  was  fitted  out  by  Lord  Arundel  and  the' 
iao6.  Earl  of  Southampton.  On  hia  return  Weymouth  brought 
with  him  five  natives  of  New  England.  Sir  Ferdiuando 
Gorges,  who  was  Glovemor  of  Plymouth,  fell  in  with 
him,  and  conversed  with  him  on  the  countries  which  he 
had  visited.  He  took  three  of  the  Indians  into  his 
house,  and  obtained  every  possible  information  from 
them.  From  that  time  he  set  his  heart  upon  the  ccJo- 
nisation  of  America.  He  acquiunted  Chief  Justice 
Popham  with  his  designs.  Fopham  had  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  mercantile  and  maritime  enterprises 
of  the  time,  and  readily  agreed  to  ask  the  Sing  to  grant  a 
charter  authorising  the  proposed  imdertaking.  By  some 
means  or  other,  he  became  acquainted  with  Gtosnold's 
desire  to  carry  out  a  similar  enterprise,  and  both  schemes 
were  comprehended  in  the  charter  which  he  obtained. 
1606.  That  charter  was  dated  the  lOth  of  April,  1606.*  It 
^|1?^  declared  that  Virginia  extended  from  the  thirty-fourth  to 
cbancK  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  or,  in  other  words,  fixan 
what  is  now  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  On  this  long 
line  of  coast  two  settlements  were  to  be  made-f  Gorges 
and  his  friends  from  the  West  of  England  were  to 
choose  a  place  fi>r  a  colony  somewhere  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  territory,  whilst  the  London  merchants  and 
gentiemen  who  had  listened  to  Gosnold's  persuasicoi 
were  to  confine  themselves  to  the  South. 
Tiwin.  It  -was  necessary  to  devise  some  form  of  government 

fc?al^"'  for  the  two  colonies.  The  rock  upon  which  all  former 
eokmuti.  attempts  had  split,  was  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
spirited  adventurers  who  took  part  in  them  to  submit  to 
the  control  which  was  indispensable  to  success  in  such 
arduous  undertakings.  The  crews  of  the  vessels  which 
had  been  sent  out  Imd  been  too  often  bent  merely  uptai 
making  their  fortunes.  The  chance  of  c^turing  a 
Spanish  prize  had  frequently  lured  them  away  from  the 
object  for  which  they  were  despatehed,  and  had  ruined  ' 
the  best  concerted  undertakings.     The  emigrants  them- 

*  Hening,  StatuUt  of  Firffmia,  i.  57. 

t  It  IB  curioiu  at  the  preeent  tune  (1863)  to  note  thia  intenlioiMl  dtulitf 
of  the  colony. 
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selveB  frequently  went  out  with  the  idea  that  in  America    Ch.  VI. 

told  lay  upon  the  ground  in  lumps ;  and  when  they  leoe. 
iscovered  by  a  bitter  experience  the  terrible  hardships 
which  awaited  them  on  an  uncultivated  shore,  amidst 
hostile  tribes,  their  hearts  too  often  gave  way  at  once, 
and  they  thought  of  nothing  but  the  easiest  way  to 
return. 

In  the  hope  of  providing  some  authority  which  might 
prevent  the  recuiTence  of  these  disasters,*  a  machinery 
was  introduced,  which  was  far  too  complicated  to  work 
successfully.  By  the  side  of  the  company  itself,  upon 
which  the  burden  rested  of  supporting  the  colonists,  and 
which  was  to  be  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade 
which  might  spring  up  in  consequence  of  their  settlement, 
a  council  was  erected  in  I^ondon,  the  members  of  which 
were  nominated  by  the  King.  This  council  was  entrusted 
with  the  general  supervision  of  the  colonies.  By  it  were 
to  be  appointed  the  first  members  of  the  two  colonial 
councils,  and  their  presidents,  to  whom  was  assigned 
a  casting  vote  in  their  deliberations.  In  each  colony  the 
really  impoi'tant  part  of  the  machinery  of  government 
was  m  the  hands  of  these  local  councils.  They  were 
empowered,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  to  elect 
the  annual  president,  and  they  were  to  depose  him  in  case 
of  his  misconduct.  They  might  fill  up  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  their  own  body,  and  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  and  judicial  authority  was  assigned  to 
them,  without  any  check  or  control  wnatever,  beyond  the 
necessity — to  be  interpreted  by  themselves — of  conform- 
ing, as  closely  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
to  the  laws  of  England.  The  criminal  law  was,  however, 
to  be  milder  than  it  was  at  home,  as  the  punishment  of 
death  was  to  be  reserved  for  certain  specified  crimes  of 
peculiar  enormity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  in 
these  special  cases  that  a  juiy  was  to  be  allowed  to 
pronounce  its  verdict,  in  all  others  the  sentence  of  the 
council  would  be  sufficient.  Power  was  reserved  to  the 
King  to  veto  the  legislation  of  the  councils,  and  to  over- 
rule it  by  the  issue  of  regulations  in  England. 


•  InstractionB,  Nov.  20, 1606,  Hening,  i.  67. 
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American  writers  have,  with  one  accord,  cried  out 
against  these  instructiona,  on  the  ground  that  they 
contain  no  grant  or  acknowledgment  of  representative 
institutions.*  This  complaint,  which  would  have  been 
valid  enough  if  it  had  only  referred  to  a  colony  which 
had  once  been  completely  settled,  is  founded  upon  a 
forgetfuiness  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  an  infent 
settlement  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  only  chance  of  success  for  such  a  colony 
lay  in  the  introduction  of  some  strong  rule  by  which  a 
check  might  be  put  upon  the  independent  action  of  the 
settlers.  Inunediately  upon  landing,  they  occupied  the 
position  of  a  garrison  in  a  hostile  territory.  The  folly 
(rf  a  few  wild  spirits  might  compromise  the  safety  of 
the  whole  community,  and.  it  was  but  seldom  that  the 
adventurers  of  whom  it  was  composed  were  distinguished 
either  for  prudence  or  self-restraint.  In  their  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  the  utmost  foresight  was  needed.  By 
provoking  the  native  tribes,  a  danger  of  hostilities  was 
mcurred  which  might  end  in  sweeping  the  infant  colony 
into  the  sea.  What  was,  in  reality,  the  first  necessity  of 
the  settlement,  was  not  a  parliament  to  discuss  laws  and 
regulations,  but  a  governor  of  sufficient  ability  to  know 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  trf  sufficient  authority  to 
persuade  or  compel  the  most  refractory  to  yield  obedience 
to  his  commands. 

From  the  want  of  such  a  man,  the  Northern  Colony 
proved  a  total  fejlure.  It  was  imder  very  different 
auspices  that,  after  a  delay  of  many  years,  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made  upon  the  chores  of  New  England. 
If  the  Southern  Colony  proved  more  successful,  it  was 
in  spite  of  the  elaborate  arrangements  which  James  had 
made  for  its  guidance. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  the  little  company 
who  were  destined  to  succeed  where  so  many  had  failed, 
sdled  from  the  Thames  in  three  small  vessels.f  They 
were  in  all  a  hundred  and  five.  The  vessels  were  com- 
manded by  Captain  Newport.     It  was  arranged  that  the 
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iiameg  of  the  colonial  council  should  not  be  known  Ch.vl 
until  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  America.  This  "leoeT" 
precaution  had  probably  been  taken  to  prevent  any 
collision  between  Newport  and  the  colonial  authorities. 
It  was,  however,  attended  with  unforeseen  results.  The 
chief  persons  who  had  engaged  in  the  undertaking  were 
jealous  of  the  abilities  of  Smith,  and  absurd  rumours 
were  spread  amon^  them  that  he  intended  to  make 
himself  King  of  Virginia.  They,  therefore,  r^olved 
upon  anticipating  his  supposed  design  by  placing  him 
in  confinement ;  and  they  conducted  across  the  Atlantic 
as  a  prisoner  tlie  man  to  whom  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
enterpiTse  ought  to  have  been  confided.  ,«__ 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  They  i^ 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  They  gave  to  the  headlands  qJ^'*" 
between  which  they  sailed  the  names  of  Cape  Heniy  and  peake. 
Cape  Charles,  in  honour  of  the  two  English  prmces. 
As  soon  as  they  had  landed,  they  opened  their  instruc- 
tions, and  found  that  seven  of  their  number  had  been 
appointed  to  forin  the  council,  and  that  both  Smith  and 
Gosnoid  were  included  in  the  number.  After  some 
hesitation,  they  selected  a  site  upon  a  stream  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  James  iliver,  upon  which  they 
proceeded  to  buUd  the  town  which  is  known  as  James- 
town to  this  day.  The  first  act  of  the  council  was  to 
nominate  Wingtield,  one  of  the  earlier  promoters  of  the 
expedition,  to  the  presidency,  and  to  expel  Smith  from 
their  body.  It  ^ras  not  tiU  some  weeks  had  passed  that 
they  were  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  take  his  seat. 

In  June  Newport  returned  to  England  with  the  vessels.  Kfflcol- 
As  soon  as  he  had  left  them  the  troubles  of  the  colonists  ^^tiw*" 
began.  They  had  arrived  in  America  too  late  in  the 
season  to  allow  them  to  sow  the  seed  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  with  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  crop. 
The  food  which  was  left  behind  for  their  support  v/ns  bad 
in  quality,  and  the  hot  weather  brought  disease  with  it. 
Nearly  fifty  of  their  number  were  gentlemen,  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  manual  labour.  Half  of  the 
little  company  were  swept  away  before  the  beginning  of 
September.  Amongst  those  wno  perished  was  Gosnold, 
whose  energetic  disposition  might,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
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Ch.  VI.  survived,  have  done  good  service  to  the  colony.  To  make 
,ggj.  matters  worse,  the  president  was  inefficient  and  selfish, 
and  cared  little  about  the  welfare  of  his  comi-ades,  if  he 
only  had  food  enougli  for  himself.  The  council  deposed 
him ;  but  his  successor,  liatcliflfe,  was  equally  incom- 
petent, and  it  was  only  by  the  unexpected  kindness  of 
the  natives  that  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  m^ntain 
their  existence.  As  the  winter  approached,  their  stock 
was  increased  by  large  numbers  of  wild  fowl  which  came 
within  their  reach.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  change  in 
their  circumstances,  it  was  only  by  Smith's  energetic 
behaviour  tliat  they  were  prevented  &om  abandoning 
the  colony  and  returning  to  England. 
Smith  During  the  winter  Smith  employed  himself  in  exploring 

*'^"P''*  the  country.  In  one  of  hia  expeditions  he  was  taken 
tbe  In-  prisoner  by  the  Indiana.  Any  other  man  would  have 
**^  been  instantly  massacred.  Witli  great  presence  of  mind, 
he  took  a  compass  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  talking  to 
them  about  its  wonders.  Upon  this,  the  chief  forbade 
them  to  do  him  any  harm,  and  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
to  their  village. 

Whilst  he  was  there  he  still  more  astonished  his  captors 

W  sending  a  party  of  them  with  a  letter  to  Jamestown. 

They  were  unable  to  comprehend  how  his  wishes  could 

be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  paper.     At  last  he 

,'    was  conducted  before  Powhattan,  who  was  the  superior 

\~      chief  over  all  the  tribes  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

'  .*■'         After  a  long  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  put  him 

,  y.     ^     to  death.     He  was  dragged  forwai-d,  and  his  head  was 

1       (  laid  upon  a  large  stone,  upon  which  the  Indians  were 

^  preparing  to  beat  out  his  brains  with  their  clubs.     Even 

**     .  '■       then  his  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him.     The  chiers 

r  1        daughter,  Pocahontas,  a  young  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years 

Y*'"     of  age,  rushed  forward,  and,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  laid 

^'    t'"hpr  head  upon  his,  to  shield  it  from  the  clubs.     The 

V  ,  ,<  ■"    chief  gave  way  before  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  and 

allowed  him  full  liberty  to  return  to  Jamestown. 
He  fa  Kt         On  hia  anival  there  he  found  all  things  in  confusion. 
« liberty.    The  president  had  again  formed  the  intention  of  aban- 
doning the  colony,  and  was  only  deterred  once  more  by 
the  energetic  exertions  of  Smith.     The  colonists  were 
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alao  indebted  to  him  for  the  liberal  supplies  of  provisions  Cg-Vl. 
which  were  from  time  to  time  brought  to  them  by  Poca-  igoa. 
hontas. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  liberty,  when  Newport  arrived  Kawpoifi 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  He  also  brought  with  "'""'■ 
him  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  bent  upon  digging  for  gold.  Smith  applied 
himself  to  the  more  profitable  undei-taking  of  carrying 
his  explorations  over  the  whole  of  the  surroimding 
country.  The  gold-diggers  did  not  add  anything  to  the 
stock  of  the  community ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  arrival 
of  another  ship  that  the  colonists  were  enabled  during 
the  summer  of  1608  to  avoid  absolute  starvation.  Some 
little  com  had,  however,  been  sown  in  the  spring,  and  it 
was  hoped  that,  with  the  help  of  what  they  could  obtain 
from  the  natives,  there  would  be  sufficient  provision  for 
the  winter. 

Shortly  after  Newport  had  again  left  the  colony,  Smith  Smitfc 
returned  from  one  of  his  exploring  expeditions.  He  * 
found  the  whole  colony  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  incapable  president,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Smith,  was  the  only  member  of  the  original  council  still 
remaining  in  Virgmia.  A  third  member  had,  however, 
been  sent  out  from  England.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  Scrivener,  had  attached  himself  warmly  to  Smith, 
and,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  settlers,  the  two 
friends  deposed  Ratcliffe,  and  appointed  Smith  to  fill  his 
place. 

Smith  had  not  long  been  president,  when  Newport 
again  arrived.  The  company  in  England  were  anxious 
to  see  a  return  for  the  capital  which  they  had  expended. 
They  pressed  Smith  to  send  them  gold,  and  threatened 
to  leave  the  colony  to  starve,  if  their  wishes  were  not 
complied  with.  The  only  conditions  on  which  he  was 
to  be  excused,  were  the  discovery  of  a  passage  into  the 
Pacific,  or  of  the  lost  colony  which  had  been  founded  by 
Raleigh.  They  sent  him  seventy  more  men,  of  whom, 
as  usual,  the  greater  number  were  gentlemen.  They 
expected  hrm  to  send  them  home  in  return,  pitch,  tar, 
soap-ashes,  and  glass.  To  assist  him  in  this,  they  put 
on  board  eight  Poles  and  Dutchmen,  who  were  skilled 
in  such  manu&cturea.  , 
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He  at  once  wrote  home  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, Sir  Thomas  Smith,  explaining  to  him  the  absurdity 
of  these  demands.  The  colonists,  he  told  him,  must  lie 
able  to  feed  themselves,  before  they  could  establish  manu- 
fectures.  If  any  more  men  were  sent  out,  *  but  thirty 
carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  black- 
smiths, masons,  and  diggers-up  of  trees '  and  '  roots,' 
would  be  better  'than  a  thousand  of  8uch '  as  had  lately 
arrived. 

Under  Smith's  rule  the  settlement  passed  safely 
through  another  winter.  The  Indians  were  compelled 
to  respect  the  rising  colony.  The  greater  part  of  the 
gentlemen  were  induced  to  work  heartily,  and  those  who 
refused  were  plainly  told  that  if  they  would  not  do  the 
work  they  would  be  left  to  starve.  It  appeared  as  if^  at 
last,  the  worst  difficulties  had  been  overcome. 

The  summer  of  1609  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
news  arrived  in  Virginia  that  a  fresh  charter  had  been 
granted,  by  which  considerable  changes  were  authorised 
in  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  working  of  the 
original  arrangements  had  been,  in  many  respects,  un- 
satisfactory. The  council  at  home,  which  had  been 
enlarged  in  1607,*  had  found  but  little  to  do,  as  all 
practical  business  connected  with  the  sopport  of  the 
colony  was  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  The  company 
itself  had  proved  but  ill-fitted  to  devise  the  best  measures 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  settlers.  Its  members  had 
been  too  anxious  for  a  quick  return  for  the  money 
which  they  had  laid  out,  and  had  been  too  eager  to  press 
the  colonists  to  engage  in  trade  before  they  had  brought 
under  cultivation  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  thar 
own  support.  On  the  other  hand,  pothing  could  be 
more  imsatisfiictory  than  the  accounts  which  thCT 
received  of  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  cormcil.  It 
was  certain  that  the  whole  attempt  would  prove  a  feilure, 
if  the  settlement  were  allowed  to  be  distracted  by  the 
disputes  and  follies  of  the  members  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. When  the  last  news  was  brought  to  England  in 
1608,  Smith  had  but  just  entered  upon  his  office;  and 

*  Oidinance  in  Heniiig,  SHUvUt  ef  VtrgitUi,  L  76. 
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even  if  the  good  effects  of  the  change  had  already  began  Ch.  vl 
to  appear,  the  company  was  not  likely  to  receive  any  i6W~ 
information  which  would  give  them  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  his  services.  Those  who  returned  in  the  vessels 
which  had  left  Vii-ginia  in  the  autumn  were  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  new  president.  Newport  especially,  who 
commanded  the  expedition,  had  been  too  often  made  to 
feel  the  superior  ability  of  Smith,  to  be  likely  to  speak 
many  words  in  his  favour. 

The  company,  therefore,  in  asking  for  a  change  in  its 
original  charter,  was  acting  in  ignorance  of  the  improved 
state  of  things  in  Virginia.  The  alterations  made  were, 
on  the  whole,  calculated  to  benefit  the  colony.*  In  the 
first  place,  an  end  was  put  to  the  double  government. 
The  council  was  irom  henceforth  to  take  charge  as  well 
of  the  commercial  as  of  the  political  interests  of  the 
colony.  Though  the  first  appointments  were  to  be  made 
by  the  King,  vacancies,  as  they  occurred,  were  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  company.  Care  was  taken,  that  of  the 
fifty-two  persons  who  were  named  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  new  council,  but  a  very  small  number  should  be 
engaged  in  commerce.  For  some  years  to  come,  the 
arrangement  of  the  intercourse  which  was  to  be  kept  up 
between  Virginia  and  the  mother  country  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  liable  to  look 
upon  the  whole  afikir  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  some  chance.that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  colonists  would  be  regarded,  as  well  as  the 
pockets  of  the  subscribers.  At  all  events,  as  long  as 
such  men  as  Sandys  and  Bacon  took  part  in  tlie  delibe- 
rations of  the  council,  the  colonists  were  not  likely  to  be 
again  urged  to  search  for  gold,  under  the  threat  that,  if 
ihey  foiled,  they  would  be  cut  off  from  all  further 
assistance  from  England. 

It  was  no  less  necessary  to  cany  out  a  thorough  reform  change  in 
in  Virginia  itself.     The  first  thmg  to  be  done  was  to  Ij^^g^ 
sweep  away  the  colonial  council,  with  its  annual  pre-  vernmont 
sidenta.     Even  had  the  home  government  known  what  J^™ 
was  passing  in  the  colony,  they  could  hardly  have  come 

'  Second  cliaiter,  Hening's  iStciMM  of  Virginia,  i.  80. 
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Ca.  VT.  to  any  other  conclusion.  The  accident  which  had 
moo~  brought  about  the  election  of  Smith  might  never  again 
occur,  and  even  during  his  year  of  office  the  council,  if 
its  vacancies  were  filled  up,  would  be  rather  an  oljstruc- 
tion  than  an  assistance  to  him.  By  the  new  charter,  the 
coiincil  in  Virginia  was  deservedly  swept  away,  and  the 
council  in  London  received  full  powers  to  appoint  all 
officers  who  were  needed  for  the  government  of  the 
colony. 
Appoint-  Undoubtedly,  the  best  thing  which  the  new  council 
^^  "^  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  have  placed  Smith 
laWiTTM  at  the  head  of  the  settlement  But,  being  ignorant  of 
Gor«rnor.  j^jg  ^^^^  value,  they  took  the  next  best  step  in  their 
power.  The  government  of  merehants  and  captains  had 
proved  only  another  name  for  organized  disorder.  They, 
therefore,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  sending 
out  persons  whose  rank  had  made  them  accustomed  to 
command,  and  who,  if  they  were  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  new  to  colonial  life,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
able  to  obtain  respect  from  the  factions  by  which  the 
colony  was  distracted.  It  was  also  plain  that  the 
settlement  must  be  regarded,  at  least  for  the  present,  as 
a  garrison  in  a  hostile  country,  and  that  the  new  govern- 
ment must  be  empowered  to  exercise  military  discipline. 
The  selections  made  were  undoubtedly  good.  Lord  De 
la  WaiT,  an  able  and  conscientious  man,  was  to  preside 
under  the  nam,e  of  General ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  one  of 
the  oldest  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  was  to  act  as 
his  Lieutenant;  Sir  George  Somers  was  to  command 
the  vessels  of  the  company  as  Admiral;  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  an  old  soldier  fix)m  the  Low  Country  wars  was  to 
keep  up  discipline  as  Marshal;  whilst  Sir  Ferdinando 
Wainman  was  invested  with  the  rather  unnecessary 
title  of  General  of  the  Horse.  Lord  De  la  Warr  was 
to  be  preceded  by  Gates,  Somers,  and  Newport,  who 
were  jointly  to  administer  the  government  till  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  General  himself. 

The  whole  scheme  was  well  contrived,  Mid  if  it  had 
been  cai-ried  out  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
council  all  would  have  gone  well.  In  May,  nine  ships 
sailed  with  five  hundred  fi-esh  men  to  recruit  the  colony, 
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and  with  large  stores  of  provisions.*      Unfortunately,    Ch.vi. 
the  ship  which  contained  the  three  commissioners  was      leoe. 
wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  and  the  remaining  vessels,  shipwreck 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  perished  at  sea,  arrived  ^J^^j^J^ 
in  the  Chesapeake  with    the  information  that   Smith's 
authority  was  at  an  end,  but  without  bringing  any  new 
officers  to  fill  his  place.     To  make  matters  worse,  the 
men  who  arrived  were  chiefly  a  loose  and  disorderly  mob, 
who  had  been  chosen  without  any  special  regard  for  the 
requirements  of  an  emigrant's  life,  and  with  them  were 
several  of  Smith's  old  opponents,  who  had  previously 
returned  to  England. 

Smith,  seeing  that  no  lawftil  authority  had  come  to 
replace  his  own,  determined  to  maintain  himself  in  his 
post.  The  new-comers  raised  unlooked-for  difficulties. 
They  not  only  showed  great  disinclination  to  submit  to 
his  orders,  but  they  set  at  naught  all  the  ordinary  ndes 
of  prudence  in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  The 
Indians  came  to  Smith  with  complaints  that  his  men 
were  stealing  their  com  and  robbing  their  gardens.  He 
was  doing  his  best  to  introduce  order  again  amongst 
these  miserable  men,  when  an  accident  deprived  the 
colony  of  hia  services.  Some  gunpowder  in  a  boat,  in  Smith  r*- 
which  he  was,  accidentally  took  fire,  and  the  wounds  ^iw^ 
which  he  received  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  ftilfil 
the  active  duties  of  his  office.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  return  to  England,  leaving  the  unruly  crowd  of 
settlers  to  discover  by  a  bitter  experience  the  value  of 
his  energy  and  prudence.  They  were  not  long  in  learning 
the  extent  of  tiieir  capacity  for  self-government.  They 
utterly  refused  to  submit  to  Percy,  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  council  as  Smith's  successor.f  As  soon  as  the 
natives  heard  that  Smith  was  gone,  they  attacked  the 
settlement,  and  met  witR  but  little  resistance.  The 
settlers  themselves  wasted  the  provisions  which  should 
have  served  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter. 
There  was  no  recognised  authority,  and  ^every  man 
followed  his  own  inclination.      When  Smith  sailed  for 


•  CompurePurehM,  iv.  1733,  with  Smith. 
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CH.VI.    England  the  colony  consisted  of   four    hundred  and 
leio.     ninety  men.    Witmn  six  months  a  miserable  renmant 
Wretched    of  slxty  persons  was  supporting  itself  upon  roots  and 
^nj.'^"  berries. 

ArriT*!  of        -^°  ^^'^  extremity,  Gates*  arrived,  having  contrived  to 
Gau)t.      ,  escape  in  a  pinnace  from  the  Bermudas.     Oil  the  5i3rd  of 
May  1610  he  landed  at  Jamestown.  He  had  expected  to 
find  a  flourishing  colony,  where  he  could  obtain  support 
for  the  hundi'ed  and  fifty  shipwrecked  settlers  who  ac- 
companied him.     He  found  femine  staring  him  in  the 
face.       The  com  which   had  been  sown  would  not  be 
ready  for  harvest  for  months,  and  the  Indians  refused 
to  bargain  with  their  oppressors.     When  he  had  landed 
all  his  little  store,  he  found  that  there  would  only  be 
enough  to  support  life  for  sixteen  days.   It  was  therefore 
determined  by  conunon  consent  to  forsake  the  country  as 
the  only  means  to  avoid  starvation,  and  to  make  for 
Newfoundland,  where  the  fugitives   hoped  to  obtain  a 
passage  to  England  in  the  vessels  which  were  engaged 
in  fishing. 
Thecolony       On  the  7th  of  Junc  the  remnants  of  the  once  prosperous 
S"wii-'     colony  quitted  the  spot  which  had  been  for  three  years 
T*l  ot        the  centre  of  their  hopes,  and  dropped  down  the  river, 
k  Wm     Before,  however,  they  had  got  out  mto  the  Chesapeake, 
they  were  astonished  by  the  sight  of  a  boat  coming  up  to 
meet  them.     The  boat  proved  to  belong  to  Lord  De  la 
Warr'fi  squadron,  which  had  arrived  from  England  in 
time  to  save  the  settlement  from  ruin. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  De  la  Warr  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  He  brought  provisions 
upon  which  the  settlers  could  subsist  for  a  year,  and  by 
his  authority  he  was  able  to  curb  the  violence  of  the 
fections  which  had  been  witii  difficulty  kept  down  even 
by  the  strong  hand  of  Smith!  Peace  was  restored  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  colonists  worked  willingly  under  the 
governor's  directions. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Virginia  before  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  return.  After  a  short  interval  he  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.      Dale  introduced  a 
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code  of  martial  law."  This  code  waa  unjustifiably  severe,    Ch.  VI. 
but  even  that  was  better  than  the  anarchy  which  threat-      leu. 
ened  to  break  out  again  on  Lord  De  la  Warr's  departure,  sir 
A  still  more  advantageous  change  was  brought  about  dJ|^^ 
under  his  government.     Hitherto   the  land  nad  been  i 
cultivated  for  the  good  of  the  whole  colony,  and  it  had  ' 
been  found  difficult  to  make    men  work  heartily  who 
had    no   individual   interests    in   their  labours.     Dale 
assigned  three    acres  of    land   to  each   settler.     The 
immediate  results  of  this  innovation  were  manifest.  The 
improvement  was  still  more  decided  when  Gates,  who 
had  been  sent  back  to  England,  returned  as  Governor, 
with  large  supplies,  of  which  the  most  valuable  part 
consisted  of  a  number  of  cattle.     This  welcome  assistance 
arrived  in  August,  1611.     From  that  time  it  maybe 
considered  that  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  forma- 
tion of  the  settlement  were  at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THB  PACIFICATION  OF  IBELAND. 


Ch.  vn.  The  anxiety  with  which  Spain  regarded  the  progress  of 
The  Ene-"  ^^  colony  in  Virginia  was  only  equalled  by  the  anxiety 
li«h  Go-  with  which  the  English  Government  regarded  the  possi- 
M^dodVw  bility  of  a  lodgment  being  effected  on  the  coasts  of 
maintain  Ireland  by  a  Kpanish  force.  It  was  well  known  in 
thoriiyYn  England,  that  if  the  war  with  Spain  should  ever  be 
Ireland,  renewed,  it  was  against  Ireland  that  the  enemy  would 
be  most  Ukely  to  direct  his  attack. 

The  causes  which  had  made  the  possession  of  Ireland 
a  weakness  rather  than  a  strength  to  England  were  not 
of  any  recent  growth.  The  whole  histoiy  of  the  two 
countries  had  been  so  dissimilar,  that  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  no  disputes  had  arisen  between  them. 
The  Nor-  Both  countries  had  submitted  to  a  Norman  Conquest, 
"  wt'^f""  ^"^^  ^^^  process  by  which  England  had  been  welded  into 
Ireland  a  nation  only  served  to  perpetuate  the  disti-actions  of 
Ireland.  To  the  astonishment  of  their  contemporaries, 
the  great-grandchildren  of  the  invaders  sank,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  into  the  savage 
and  barbarous  liabits  of  the  natives.  The  disease  under 
which  England  had  suffered  during  the  evil  days  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen  became  the  chronic  disorder  of  Ireland. 
Every  man  whose  wealth  or  influence  was  sufficient  to 
attract  around  him  a  handftil  of  armed  men,  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  power  which  knew  no  limits  except  in  the 
superior  strength  of  his  neighbours.  Every  castle  became 
a  centre  from  whence  murder,  robbery,  and  disorder 
spread  over  the  wretched  country  like  a  flood.  Agmnst 
these  armed  offenders  no  law  was  c^  any  avail,  for  no 
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authority  was  in  existence  to  put  it  in  execution.  In  Ch.  vil 
adopting  the  lawlessness  of  the  natives,  the  descendants 
of  the  invaders  also  adopted  their  peculiarities  in  dress 
and  mannei's.  The  English  Government  complained  in 
vain  of  what  they  called  the  degeneracy  of  their  country- 
men. The  causes  of  this  degeneracy,  which  were  so 
dark  to  them,  are  plain  enough  to  us.  Between  the  con- 
quest of  England  and  the  conquest  of  Ireland  there  was 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name.  The  aimy  of  William  differed 
was  obliged  to  maintain  its  organization  after  the  conquest,  ^^^^ 
as  the  only  means  by  which  the  English  nation  could  be  ConqnMt 
kept  in  check ;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  organization  and  ^q^^' 
ciialisation  were  identical.  In  Ireland  no  such  necessity 
was  felt.  No  Irish  nation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  was  in  existence.  There  were  qumeroua  septs 
which  spoke  a  common  language,  abd  whose  customs 
were  similar ;  but  they  were  bound  together  by  no  poli- 
tical tie  suflSciently  extensive  to  embrace  the  whole  island, 
nor  were  they  united  by  any  feelings  of  patriotism.  Each 
petty  chief,  with  his  little  knot  of  armed  followers,  was 
ready  enough  to  repel  invasion  from  his  own  soil,  but  he 
was  by  no  means  eager  to  assist  his  neighbour  against 
the  common  enemy.  If  he  had  any  interest  in  the  con- 
flict at  all,  he  would  probably  be  not  unwilling  to  see 
the  chieftain  of  the  rival  sept  humbled  by  the  powerful 
strangers  from  England. 

There  was,  therefore,  amidst  the  general  disunion  of  Caiuea  of 
the  Irish,  no  sufficient  motive  to  induce  the  conquerors  '*■*  ''*' 

-  I  ■        ■  t  111       ganerecy 

to  maintain  what  organization  they  may  have  brought  orttwcoii- 
with  them.  No  fear  of  any  general  rising  urged  them  '!"*"'"■ 
to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  their  countrymen.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  the  native  chieftains  regained 
their  ancient  possessions.  Such  cases,  however,  were  of 
merely  local  importance.  A  Fitzgerald  or  a  Bourke  did 
not  feel  himself  less  strong  in  his  own  castle  because 
some  inferior  lord  had  lost  his  lands.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  O'Neill  or  the  O'Donnell  could  hold  his  own  at 
home,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  fete  of  the 
other  septs  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  mattered  little  to 
the  unfortunate  peasants,  who  tended  their  cattle  over 
the  bogs  and  mountains,  £rom  which  race  their  oppressors 
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Ch.  VII.   came.     Everywhere  bloodshed  and  confusion  prevailed, 

with  their  usual  attendants,  misery  and  £imtne. 
Wftutofft       The  only  chance  of  introducing  order  into  this  chaoB 
JJ^^s*-  Tvas  the  nse  of  a  strong  central  government.     But  of 
this  there  did  not  seem  to  be  even  the  moat  distant 
probability.     The  power  of  the  Lord-Deputy  was  only 
sufficient  to  maintain  order  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Dublin ;  and  the  King  of  England  wanted  both  the  will 
and  the  means  to  keep  on  foot,  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  nation,  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  overawe  his 
disorderly  subjects  in  Ireland.     Occasionally  a  spasmodic 
effort  was  made  to  i-educe  Ireland  to  submission  by  an 
expedition,  conducted  either  by  the  King  in  person,  or 
by  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood.     But  th^  effects  of 
these  attempts  passed  away  as  eoon  as  the  forces  were 
withdrawn,  and  at  last,  when  the  war  of  the  Hoses  broke 
out,  they  ceased  altogether. 
jieaanrea         Unfortunately,  what  efforts  were  made,  were  made 
to  check     altogether  in  the  wrong  direction.     Instead  of  accepting 
generacj'     the  &ct  of  the  gi'adual  assimilation  which    had    been 
•'/'•'."Ens-  working  itself  out  between  the  two  races,  the  Govem- 
land.         ment,  in  its  dislike  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  descendants 
of  the  settlers,  attempted  to  widen  the  breach  between 
them  and  the  native  Irish.    Statutes,  happily  inoperative, 
were  passed,  prohibiting  persons  of  English  descent  from 
marrying  Irish  women,  from  wearing  the  Irish  dress, 
and  fmm  adopting  Irish  customs.    If  such  statutes  had 
been  in  any  degree  successful,  they  would  have  created 
an  aristocracy  of  race,  which  would  have  made  it  more 
impossible  than  ever  to  raise  the  whole  body  of  the 
population  from  the  position  in  which  they  were. 
The  The  only  hope  which  remained  for  Ireland  lay  in  the 

■**"''*  rough  sui^ery  of  a  second  conquest.  But  for  this 
of  Inland,  conquest  to  be  beneficial,  it  must  proceed  not  from  a 
new  swarm  of  settlei-s,  but  from  a  government  free  frtan 
the  passions  of  the  colonists,  and  determined  to  enforce 
equal  justice  upon  all  its  subjects  alike.  The  danger 
which  England  incurred  from  foreign  powers  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Reformation,  compelled  the  English 
Government  to  turn  its  attention  to  Ireland.  That 
Ireland  should  form    an    independent    kingdom  was 
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manifeatly  impossible.  The  onl^  question  was,  whether  Ch.  tu. 
it  should  be  a  dependency  upon  England  or  upon  Spdn.  isso. 
■  Happily  for  England,  and  in  the  end  happily  foi^  Ireland 
too,  the  skill  and  courage  of  English  statesmen  and 
soldiers  prevailed.  But  wie  struggle  was  terrible.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  centuir  the  English  power  held  its 
course  steadily  and  sternly  on,  sometimes  giving  way 
for  a  moment,  but  always  regaining  the  ground  which 
it  had  lost.     In  the  main,  the  extension  of  the  English 

E>wer  was  also  an  extension  of  law  and  justice.  English 
w  courts,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  centun',  frequently 
permitted  themselves  to  give  sentences  which  were  for 
enough  from  being  consonant  with  the  rules  of  justice ; 
but  the  most  ignorant  and  capricious  of  English  judges 
was  a  model  of  &imes3  in  comparison  with  an  Irish 
chief.  English  soldiers  permitted  themselves  to  make 
war  in  a  manner  which  would  now  be  scouted  by  all 
civilised  nations ;  but  it  may  feirly  be  questioned  whether 
the  mischief  done  by  the  English  forces  was  greater 
than  that  which,  without  their  exertions,  would  have 
continued  to  be  the  result  of  the  prevailing  anarchy. 

Ireland  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  officers  whose 
term  of  office  was  never  very  long.  As  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  circumstances,  there  were  two  distinct 
systems  of  government  which  were  adopted  in  turn. 
One  Lord-Deputy  would  attempt  to  rule  the  country 
through  the  existing  authorities,  whether  of  native  or 
of  English  descent.  Another  would  hope  to  establish 
the  government  on  a  broader  basis  by  ignoring  these 
authorities  as  far  as  possible,  and  by  encouraging  the 
independence  of  their  followers.  Sir  WUliam  Fitz-  GoTam- 
Williams,  who  was  appointed  Deputy  in  1586,  made  it  w."piu^"' 
the  mam  object  of  his  policy  to  depress  the  native  chiefs.  wmiam». 
This  was  in  itself  by  far  the  more  promising  policy  of  the 
two,  but  it  required  to  be  carried  out  with  peculiar 
discretion,  and,  above  all,  it  could  only  be  successful  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  whose  love  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  was  above  suspicion.  Unfortunately  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  Deputy.  He  was  guUty  of  the 
basest  perfidy  in  seizing  and  imprisoning  some  of  the, 
chiefs,  and  he  not  only  accepted  bribes  from  them,  but, 
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Ch.  vn.  although  he  kept  the  fiioney,  he  had  the  meanness  not 

1698.  to  perform  his  part  of  the  barg^n.  Such  conduct  as 
this  was  not  likely  to  gain  the  affections  of  any  part  of 
the  population.  The  spirit  of  mistrust  spread  further 
under  successive  Deputies,  till  in  1598  the  news  that  an 
English  force  had  been  defeated  at  the  Blackwater 
roused  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  revolt.  Never  had  any 
Irish  rebellion  assumed  such  formidable  proportions, 
or  approached  so  nearly  to  the  dignity  of  a  national 
resistmice.  At  the  head  of  the  rebellion  were  the  two 
great  chiefs  of  the  North,  the  O'Neill  and  the  O'Donnell, 
who  now  threw  off  the  titles  with  which  Elizabeth  had 
decorated  them,  in  the  vain  hope  that  as  the  Earla  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  they  would  be  objects  of  less 
veneration  to  their  countrymen  than  under  their  native 
appellations.     A  considerable  army  was  despatched  from 

1699.  Kngland  to  make  head  against  them,  but  Elizabeth 
insured  the  feilure  of  her  own  forces  by  intrusting  them 
to  the  command  of  Essex. 

Lord  His  successor,  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  was  a 

infrdud.  I^^puty  of  1  veiy  different  character.  He  was  known 
among  the  courtiers  as  a  man  of  studious  disposition, 
and  was  considered  as  little  likely  to  distinguish  himself 
in  active  life.  Elizabeth,  however,  with  the  discern- 
ment which  rarely  failed  her,  excepting  when  she  allowed 
her  feelings  to  get  the  masteiy  over  her  judgment, 
selected  him  for  the  difficult  post.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  a  man  more  fit  for  the  work  which  lay 
before  him.  Unostentatious  and  conciliatory  in  manner, 
he  listened  quietly  to  every  one's  advice,  and  after 
weighing  all  that  had  been  advanced,  formed  his  own 
plans  with  an  insight  into  the  real  state  of  affairs  of 
which  few  others  were  capable,  even  in  that  age  of  states- 
men and  captains.  His  designs,  when  once  formed, 
were  carried  out  with  a  resolution  which  was  only 
equalled  by  the  vigour  of  their  conception. 
F«b.  as.  When  Mountjoy  landed  in  Ireland,  he  could  scarcely 
1800.  command  a  foot  of  ground  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Queen's  garrisons.  In  three  years  he  had  beaten 
down  all  resistance.  A  large  Spanish  force,  which  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  insiu'gents,  had  been  com- 
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pelled  to  capitulate.  The  Irish  chiefs  who  had  feiled  to  Ch.  vn. 
make  their  peace  were  pining  in  English  dungeons,  or  moo. 
wandering  aa  exiles,  to  seek  in  vain  from  the  King  of 
Spain  the  aid  which  that  monarch  was  unahle  or  unwill- 
ing to  afford.  The  system  by  which  such  great  restilts 
had  been  accomplished  waa  very  different  from  that 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Essex.  Essex  had  gathered 
hia  troops  together,  and  had  hurled  them  in  a  mass  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Irish  rebellion  was  not  sufficiently 
organised  to  mate  the  most  successful  blow  struck  in 
one  quarter  tell  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  nor  was 
it  possible  to  maintain  a  large  army  in  the  field  at  a 
distance  from  its  base  of  operations.  Mountjoy  saw  at 
a  glance  the  true  character  of  the  war  in  which  he  waa 
engaged.  He  made  war  upon  the  Irish  tribes  more  with 
tie  spade  than  with  the  sword.  By  degrees  every  com- 
manding position,  every  pass  between  one  district  and 
another,  waa  occupied  by  a  fort.  The  garrisons  were 
small,  but  they  were  well  provisioned,  and  behind  their 
walls  they  were  able  to  keep  in  check  the  irregular  levies 
of  a  whole  tribe.  As  soon  as  this  work  was  accom- 
plished, all  real  power  of  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The 
rebels  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  homes  e:^x)sed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  garrisons.  Scattered  and  divided,  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  small  but  compact  force  of  the 
Deputy,  which  marched  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  land,  provi^oning  the  forts,  and  beating  down  all 
opposition  in  its  way. 

The  war  was  carried  on  in  no  gentle  manner.  Mount-  HoniUe 
joy  was  determined  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  ^^J**" 
cmefs  were  without  power  to  protect  their  people  against 
the  Government.  He  had  ho  scruple  as  to  the  means  by 
which  this  leason  was  to  be  taught.  Famihe  or  sobmis- 
ttwi.was  the  only  alternative  offered.  The  arrival  of 
sa  English  force  in  a  district  waa  not  a  temporary  evil 
which  could  be  avoided  by  skulking  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  boga  and  forests  which  covered  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  surfece  of  the  coimtry.  Wherever  it  appeared,  the 
crops  were  mercilessly  destroyed,  and  the  cattle,  which 
formed  the  chief  part  of  an  Irishman's  wealth,  were 
driven  away.     Then,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was 
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Ch.  vrr.  completed,  the  troops  moved  oflF,  to  renew  their  ravages 
laos.  elsewhere.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  numbers 
which  perished  under  this  pitiless  mode  of  warfere. 
From  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  femine 
reigned  supreme.  Strange  stories  were  told  by  the 
troopers  of  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnesaed.  Some- 
times their  horses  were  stabbed  by  the  starving  Irish, 
who  were  eager  to  feast  upon  the  carcasses.  In  one 
place  they  were  shocked  by  the  imburied  corpses  rotting 
in  the  fields.  In  another,  they  discovered  a  band  of 
women  who  supported  a  wretched  existence  by  enticing 
little  children  to  come  amongst  them,  and  maasacring 
them  for  food. 
Sabmif-  Before  the  spring  of  1603,  all  was  over.  In  the 
•ion  of  south,  Sir  George  Carew,  the  President  of  Munster,  had 
reduced  the  whole  country  to  submission.*  In  the 
north,  the  Lord  Deputy  himself  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. On  the  8th  of  April,  Tyrone  came  in  to  make 
his  submission,  and  with  him  all  resistance  in  Ulster  was 
at  an  end,  O'Donnell  having  died  at  Simancas  in  the 
preceding  autumn.  When  Tyrone  arrived  in  DubUn, 
he  was  met  by  the  newa  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The 
letter  announcing  her  decease  arrived  in  Ireland  on 
the  6th.  Within  an  hour  after  Moun^oy  had  read  it. 
King  James  was  procl^med  through  tiie  streets  of  the 
capital.t 
Honnijor  The  Deputy  had  achieved  the  difficult  task  which  had 
witha  to    ijggQ  i^j  upon  him.     He  had  no  desire  to  grapple  with 

ncarn  to         ..  .,,  ^*  jr       ^  -  I'l  oijr 

EagUnd.  the  still  more  dimcult  questions  which  were  now  pressmg 
for  solution.  Enormous  as  had  been  the  results  which 
he  had  accomplished,  the  organization  of  his  conquest 
into  a  civilised  community  Inquired  still  greater  labour 
and  thought,  and  demanded  the  exercise  of  powers  of  a 
very  different  order.  He  himself  was  desirous  to  return 
to  his  country  with  the  honours  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  to  leave  to  others  the  difficulties  which  were  rising 
around  him.  He  was  drawn  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  unhallowed  ties  which  bound  him  to  Lord  Rich's 

*  On  tke  Setk  of  Match  BaliiwiuTT  vu  the  only  CmbUb  irMcli  Hall  held 
out    Wilmot  to  Carew,  Much  26, 1603,  S.  P.  Ird. 
t  Moun^oy  to  the  Couneil,  Apnl  6, 1608,  &  P.  btL 
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■wife.     The  firat  petition  which  he  made  to  the  new  Ca.  vn. 
sovereign  was  a  request  to  be  relieved  fixim  his  office.*         leoa. 

Before  he  received  any  answer,  he  was  called  away  dimmu- 
to  repress  commotions  which  had  arisen  in  an  unexpected  ^^J^ 
quarter.  For  some  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaport 
towns  had  felt  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government.  Their  grievances  were 
very  different  from  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  great  chiefs  and  their  followers.  The 
chiefe  knew  well  that  the  efforts  of  the  Grovemment  at 
Dublin  would  be  exerted  in  fevour  of  their  dependents, 
and  that  every  step  which  was  gained  by  the  popula- 
tion over  which  they  ruled,  would  diminish  their  own 
excessive  and  arbitrary  power.  They  hated  the  English, 
therefore,  with  the  hatred  with  which  an  abolitionist  is 
regarded  by  a  slave-owner.  But  the  disaffection  which 
prevailed  in  Cork  and  Waterford  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
aifierent  origin.  It  was  not  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
Government  were  too  far  advanced  for  them,  but  that 
tiiey  were  themselves  too  &r  advanced  for  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  were  living.  They  occupied  in 
Ireland  the  same  position  as  that  which  is  now  occupied 
in  India  by  the  non-official  English.  The  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  required  a  strong  executive, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  executive  should  determine 
questions  which  were  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
merchants  of  the  towns.  Yet  though  it  was  impossible 
to  give  them  that  influence  qver  the  Government  of 
Irehmd  which  was  exercised  by  the  citizens  of  London 
and  Pl\Tnouth  over  the  Government  of  England,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  weight  of  the  Deputy's  rule  should 
press  haidly  upon  them. 

That  the  Government  should  act  wisely  upon  all  occa-  Their 
Mons  was  not  to  be  expected.     A  blunder  which  had  J^ 
lately  been  committed,  with  the  most  excellent  intentions, 
had  given  rise  to  well-founded  complaints.     In  order  to 
starve  out  the  rebels,  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  coin-  The  de- 
age  should  be  debased,  and  that  this  debased  coin  should  1^^°*"* 
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Ch.VII,  be  exchangeable  in  London  for  good  money  by  those 
laos,  who  obtained  a  certificate  of  their  loyalty  from  the  Irish 
Government.  After  some  hesitation,  Elizabeth  gave  in 
to  this  scheme.  The  Irish,  or  '  harp,'  shillings,  as  they 
were  called,  had  always  been  worth  only  ninepence  in 
■•  English  money.  ShilHngs  were  now  coined  which  were 
worth  no  more  than  threepence.  It  was  supposed  that 
if  they  fell  into  the  hands  06  rebels,  tfaey  would  be  worth 
no  more  than  their  own  intrinsic  value,  whereas  in  the 
hands  of  loyal  subjects  they  would  bear  the  value  which 
they  would  command  in  London.  As  might  have  been 
foreseen,  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Even  if  the  English 
Exchequer  had  made  its  payments  with  the  reguhuity 
with  which  payments  are  now  made  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  order  from  the 
Government  at  Dublin,  and  of  sending  to  England  for 
the  good  coin,  would  have  depreciated  the  new  currency 
far  below  its  nominal  value.  But  such  were  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  obtmn 
payment  from  the  impoverished  Exchequer,  that  the 
currency  soon  fell  even  below  the  value  which  it  really 
possessed.  The  misen^  caused  by  this  iU-considered 
scheme  spread  over  all  Ireland.  Government  payments 
were  made  in  the  new  coinage  at  its  nomiiud  value. 
The  unhappy  recipients  were  fortunate  if  they  could 
persuade  anyone  to  accept  as  twopence  the  piece  of  metal 
which  they  had  received  as  ninepence.  Gentlemen  were 
forced  to  contract  their  ^penditure,  because  it  was  Im- 
possible to  obtain  money  which  would  be  received  by 
these  with  whom  they  dealt.*  But  whilst  the  rebels, 
against  whom  the  measure  was  directed,  felt  but  httle  of 
its  effects,  the  greatest  part  of  the  evil  fell  upon  the 
townsmen,  whose  trade  was  interrupted  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  currency. 
The  garri-  In  addition  to  the  evils  caused  by  this  unfortunate  error, 
gwLu^to  some  of  the  towns  complained  of  the  presence  of  soldiers, 
tlw  lawos.  who  were  garrisoned  either  within  their  walls  or  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.     It  was  necessary  that  the 

*  Lord  Slane,  ftv  inobuiee,  «m  obliged  to  aend  fbr  hu  son,  who  was 
]Minr  educated  ui  Engiatid,  on  account  of  hi*  inabilitT  to  iniuii**in  binu 
Skua  to  Cecil,  Marcli  24,  1603,  &  P.  i^ 
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Goveniment  should  have  the  command  of  the  ports  by  Cs.  vn. 
which  foreign  supplies  might  be  introduced  into  the  leoB. 
country.  Garrisons  were  accordingly  maintained  in  the 
port-towns,  and  soldiera  were  occasionally  billeted  upon 
the  inhabitants.  The  presence  of  a  garrison  was  by  no 
means  desirable  in  days  when  soldiers  were  levied  for  an  '■ 
uncertain  term  of  service,  and  when,  consequently,  armies 
were  composed,  fer  more  than  at  present,  of  men  of  a  wild 
and  reckless  character.  But  even  if  the  soldiers  had  been 
models  of  order  and  sobriety,  they  could  not  have  fiuled 
to  be  disagreeable  to  the  citizens,  who  knew  that,  in  the 
presence  of  an  armed  force,  what  liberties  they  had  would 
wither  away,  and  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Government. 
The  feeling  waa  natural ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
when  their  wishes  couj^,  with  safety,  be  gratified.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  general  anarchy,  in  which  the  citizena  of  the 
towns  would  have  been  the  first  to  suffer. 

To  these  causes  of  dissatisfiiction  was  added  the  reli-  Tfu 
gious  difficulty.     Protestantism  had  never  been  able  to  fo^jf" 
make  much  way  in  Ireland.     In  large  districts  the  mass  budi  of 
of  the  people  were  living  in  a  stote  of  heathenism.  ^^^ 
Wherever  there  was  any  religious  feeling  at  all,  the 
people  had,  almost  to  a  man,  retained  their  ancient  Mth. 
Even  if  other  causes  had  predisposed  the  Irish  to  receive 
the  new  doctrines,  the  mere  &ct  that  Protestantism  had 
come  in  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Government 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  mar  its  prospects.     In 
general,  the  Irish  in  the  country  districts  were  allowetj 
to  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked ;  but  in  the  towns, 
though  the  Catholics  were  permitted  to  abstain  from 
attending  the  churches,  the  churches  themselves  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  their  own  priests 
were  obliged  to  perform  their  functions  in  private. 

The  disaffection,  which  had  long  been  smouldering,  Froeeta- 
broke  out  into  a  flame  even  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  SjJ!/* 
A  company  of  soldiers  was  ordered  to  Cork,  to  assist  in 
building  a  new  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.     Sir 
Charles  Wilmot  and  Sir  George  Thornton,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  George  Carew,  executed  the  office  of 
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Ch,  vn.  President  of  Munster,  sent  a  warrant  to  the  mayor  to 
laos.  lodge  them  in  the  city.  The  mayor  was  induced  by  the 
recorder,  John  Meade,  a  great  opponent  of  the  English, 
to  shut  the  gates  in  their  feces.  The  soldiers  succeeded 
in  forcing  their  way  into  the  city,  but  were  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  church.  In  reporting  these  occur- 
rences to  the  President,  the  Commissioners  had  to  add 
that  the  corporation  had  torn  down  the  prockmatioii 
ordering  the  use  of  the  base  coinage,  and  that  the  citizens 
had  closed  their  shops,  and  had  refused  to  sell  their  goods 
imless  they  were  paid  in  good  coin.* 
Diapatei  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  Queen's  death,  the 
^"emo-  iJ^yor,  after  some  hesitation,  published  the  proclamation 
ntion  and  of  me  accession  of  the  new  Kmg.f  On  the  I3th  of  April 
^Jjigj^  he  wrote  to  Mountjoy,  complajning  of  the  disorderly- 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  at  the  fort.of  Haulbowline,  which" 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour. 
He  requested  that  the  fort  might  be  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  corporation.  A  few  days  later  the  citizens  demanded 
the  restoration  of  two  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  been 
carried  to  Haulbowline  without  the  hcense  of  the  mayor, 
and  threatened  that,  unless  their  property  were  sur- 
rendered to  them,  neidier  munitions  nor  provisions  should 
pass  into  the  fort.  The  garrison  agreed  to  give  up  these 
guns,  on  condition  that  two  others  which  were  lying 
m  the  town,  and  which  were  undoubtedly  the  property 
of  the  King,  should  be  surrendered  in  exchange.  At 
first  the  mayor,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  garrison,  refused ; 
but  upon  the  introduction  of  provisions  from  Kinsale,  the 
exchMige  was  effected.  J 
Fiopowd  Meanwhile  Meade  was  doing  his  utmost  to^cite  the 
1  1..  neighbouring  cities  to  make  a  stand  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  for  the  restoration  of  the  churches  to  the  old 
religion.  At  Cork,  on  Good  Friday,  priests  and  friars 
passed  once  more  through  the  city  in  procession.    Th^ 

*  Wilmot  and  ThomtoD  to  Carew,  Maich  2i,  1003,  enclosing  Capl^ 
Rower's  relation,  5.  P.  irrf. 

t  Major  of  Cork  to  Mountjoj,  April  13,  enclosed  iy  Mountjoy  to 
Cecil,  April  18,  1603,  &  P.  Irel.  Aimajs  of  Ireland,  Harl.  MS,  3644. 
This  MS.  contains  the  earlier  portion  of  Farmer's  work,  of  which  the  later 
part  only  is  printed  in  the  Deeidurata  CurioM  Hibemica.  He  aeema  to  hare 
Been  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  at'  Cork. 

I  Bojlo  to  Caiew,  April  20, 1C03,  S.  P.  Ird. 
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were  accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  by  Ch.  Vir. 
manyofthe  principal  citizens.  In  the  rear  came  about  forty      leos. 
young  men  scourging  themselves.*     At  Waterford  the 
Bibles  and.  Books  of  Common  Prayer  were  brought  out 
of  the  cathedral  and  burnt.    At  Limerick,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny,  mass  was  openly  celebrated  in  the  cliurches. 

The  magistrates  of  these  towns  felt  that  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  which  they 
had  conamenced.  They  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Deputy, 
excusing  themselves  for  what  had  been  done.f 

Mountjoy  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  work 
before  him.  He  wrote  to  Cecil  that  he  was  determined 
to  march  at  once  against  the  towns,  but  that  he  knew  that 
if  they  resisted  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  reducing 
them.  His  army  could  only  subsist  upon  supplies  from 
England,  and  he  had  never  been  worse  provided  than  he 
was  at  that  moment.  He  had  in  his  tame  'gone  through 
many  difficulties,'  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  '  to  make  a 
shift  with  this.'  The  condition  of  the  currency  was 
causing  universal  discontent;  the  base  money  was  every- 
where refused.  He  knew  '  no  way  to  make  it  current ' 
where  he  was  '  but  the  cannon.'  He  hoped  soon  to  be 
i-elieved  of  his  chaise.  He  had  '  done  the  rough  work, 
and  some  other  must  polish  it. 'J 

The  Deputy  left  Dublin  on  the  27th.     He  took  with  April  s7. 
him  eleven  hundred  men.     On  the  29th  he  was  met  by  Moon^ 
the  Earl  of  Ormond.     At  the  same  time,  the  chief  HJ^J^'a* 
magistrate  of  Kilkenny  came  to  make  his  submission,  wwm. 
and  to  attribute  the  misconduct  of  the  citizens  to  the . 
persuasions  of  Dr.  White,  a  young  priest  from  Water- 
ford.     The  Deputy  pardoned  the  town,  and  passed  on  to 
Waterford.     Chi  tne  Ist  of  May  he  encamped  within 
three  miles  of  the  city.     He  was  met  by  a  deputation 
demanding  toleration,  and  requesting  him  not  to  enter 
the  town  with  a  larger  number  of  soldiers  than  the 

*  The  deacription  of  the  scene  br  the  author  of  the  Jiuuili  U  a  good 
spedmen  of  tiie  miumer  in  vhicfa  tneae  ceremonieH  were  regarded  bv  the 
ordimuT  Proteetaut.  lie  takes  care  to  mention  that  tbe  acourgen  did  not 
■tiike  tneiDselvee  too  hard. 

t  Mountjoy  to  Cecil,  April  26, 1603,  &  P.  Irel. 

X  Moim^o;  to  Cecil,  April  26,  It)08,  S.  P.  Irtl. 
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Ch.  vn.  ma^strates  should  agree  to  admit.  In  support  of  this 
1808.  request,  they  produced  a  charter  ffrauted  to  them  by 
King  John.  The  clause  upon  which  they  relied  granted 
it  aa  a  privilege  to  the  town  of  Waterford,  that  the 
Deputy  diould  not,  without  their  consent,  bring  within 
their  walls  any  English  rebels  or  Irish  enemies. 
Moun^oy,  of  course,  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  such 
clause  as  this.  Next  day  he  crossed  the  Suir,  and 
approached  the  town.  Dr.  White  came  to  him  to  try 
the  effect  of  his  Mguments.  The  Deputy  pushed  him 
with  the  usual  question,  whether  it  was  Uwiiil  to  take 
arms  against  the  King  for  the  sake  of  religion.  On 
White's  hesitating  to  answer,  Mountjoy  replied  in 
language  which  now  soimda  so  strange  in  our  ears,  but 
which  in  those  days  truly  expressed  the  belief  with 
which  thousands  of  Englishmen  had  grown  up  during 
the  long  struggle  with  Rome.  '  My  master,'  he  said,  'is 
by  right  of  descent  an  absolute  King,  subject  to  no  prince 
or  power  upon  earth,  and  if  it  be  lawful  for  his  subjects 
upon  any  cause  to  raise  arms  against  him,  and  deprive 
Imn  of  his  Royal  authority,  he  is  not  then  an  absolute 
King,  but  hath  only  precarium  imperium.  This  is  our 
opimon  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
Sabmif  lo  tlis  evening  the  gates  were  thrown  open.   Moun^oy 

^  <*       delivered  to  the  marshal  for  execution  one  Fagan,  who 
ford.  "       l"id  been  a  principal  fomenter  of  the  disturbances ;  but 
even  he  was  pardoned  at  the  intercrasion  of  his  feUow- 
townsmen.* 
jjj^j^^    ■     Wexford  submitted,  upon  a  letter  from  the  Deputy.f 
ance  at       Sir  Charles  Wilmot,  hurrying  up  to  Cork  from  Kerry, 
'^•**'        had  secured  Limerick  on  his  way.J    From  Cork  alone 
the  news  was  unsatisfectory.     On  the  28th  of  April  the 
citizens  discovered  that  Wilmot  was  intending  to  put  a 
guard  over  some  of  the  King's  munitions  miich  were 
within  the  city.     A  tumult  ensued,  and  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  munitions  were  put  in  prison.    The  word 
was  given  to  attack  the  new  fort,  which  was  still  un- 

*  MountiOT  and  Uifl  Irish  Council  to  the  Conncil,  May  4;  May  to 
Caraw,  May  6,  ie03,  &  P.  Ird.    HarL  MS.  3544 
t  Iilounfioy  to  Cecil,  May  1 1608,  &F.IrA 
X  Wilmot  to  Carew,  May  7, 1603,  S.  F.  bA 
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finisLed.  Eight  hundred  men  threw  themselves  upon  Ch.  VIL 
the  rising  walls,  and  almost  succeeded  in  demolisluiig  leos. 
the  gatehouse  before  Wihnot  had  time  to  interfere. 
Wihnot,  who  had  no  desire  to  shed  blood,  ordered  his 
soldiers  not  to  fire.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  townsmen 
began  firing  at  them,  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  them 
any  longer.  Discipline  asserted  its  power,  and  the 
citizens  were  driven  headlong  into  the  town.*  Wilmot 
and  Thornton  threw  themselves  into  the  Bishop's  house, 
where  they  awaited  the  Deputy's  arrival.  Whilst  there 
they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  city, 
but  no  great  damage  was  done. 

On  Mountjoy's  arrival,  the  city  immediately  sub-  Sabmit. 
mitted.f  All  resistance  in  this  ill-calculated  movement  c^'^ 
was  at  an  end.  The  rebels  were  treated  with  leniency. 
Three  only  of  the  leaders  were  executed  by  martial  law. 
Meade,  the  principal  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  was 
reserved  for  trial.  If^  however,  Mountjoy  expected  that 
the  most  convincing  evidence  could  obtain  a  conviction 
&om  an  Irish  jury,  he  was  mistaken.  At  the  trial, 
which  took  place  at  Youghal  in  the  following  December, 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  jurymen  were  sum- 
moned before  the  Castle  Chamber  at  Dublin,  the  Court 
which  answered  to  the  English  Star  Chamb^,  and  were 
heavily  fined.  They  were  forced  to  appear  at  the 
sessions  which  were  being  held  at  Drogheda  with 
papers  round  their  heads,  which  stated  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  peijury.  This  exhibition  was  to  be 
repeated  at  the  next  sessions  held  at  Cork  amongst 
tiieir  fiiends  and  neighbours.  They  were  also  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government.  J 

His  work  being  thus  successfiilly  brought  to  a  con-  Monnt- 
dusion,  Mountjoy  received  permission  to  leave  his  post.  J^'^ 
On  his  arrival  m  England,   he  was  created  Earl  of 

■  Walley  to  Caraw,  Mot  6,  1603,  &  P.  IrA  Ladj  Canw,  vlio  «u  in 
the  Deiglibonrliood,  showed  no  mgna  of  tiniidity.  She  began  a  letter  to  her 
Iiiubaiid  wiUi  theee  words,  '  Here  ia  great  vara  with  Corl^  and  I  am  not 
a&aid,'  Ma;  fi,  1603,  S.  P.  Ird. 

t  Mayor  and  Bayliffii  of  Cork  to  Cedl,  May  26, 1603,  S.  P.  IrA 

X  Harl  MS.  354.    Carew  to  Cecil,  AprU  26, 1604,  S.  P.  Lrd. 
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'Cg-^^-  Devonshire,  and  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council.  Aa  a 
looa  sj)ecial  reward  for  his  services,  he  obtained  the  honorary 
title  of  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  which  a  consider- 
able revenue  was  attached.  During  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  devote  considerable 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  carried  on  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Deputies  who  succeeded  him. 
His  last  years  were  not  happy.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  Lady  Rich  left,  her  husband,  and  declared 
that  Devonshire  was  the  fether  of  her  five  children. 
Upon  this  Lord  Rich  obtained  a  divorce,  and  on  t^e 
26th  of  December,  1605,  she  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  by  his  chaplain,  William  Laud,  who  was 
afterwards  destined  to  an  unhappy  celebrity  in  English 
history.  The  validity  of  the  marriage  was  exceedingly 
doubtfol,*  and  Devonshire  himself  only  survived  it  a  few 
months. 
SiiOGOTg«  The  post  of  Deputy  was  at  first  given  to  Sir  George 
MiwTii*'^  Carew,f  who  had  held  the  office  of  Treasurer-at-War,  and 
uepntj.  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  President  of  Mun- 
ster  of  the  same  name,  who  had  left  the  country  shortly 
before  the  accession  of  James.  He,  too,  was  anxious  to 
return  to  England,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  only  intended  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature. 
One  great  reform  marked  the  short  term  of  nis  office. 
No  sooner  was  he  installed,  than  he  pressed  the  English 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  unavoidably 
connected  with  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.^  At 
first,  half-measures  were  tried.  Orders  were  given  to 
tlie  Warden  of  the  Mint  to  coin  shillings  which  were  to 
be  worth  ninepence,  whilst  their  nominal  value  was  to 
be  twelvepence.     The  base  shillings,  which  in  reality 


*  The  Eccleuastical  Courts  onlj  proDOunced  divorces  a  memo  et  thoro 
for  adulter;,  &nd  parties  so  divorced  were  prohibited  by  the  107th  Csnon 
from  Temu^ing.  The  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  case  of  Itye  v. 
Fuljambe  ^Moore,  6S3),w(ison  the  same  side  of  the  question.  On  tiieothet 
hand,  Pariiament  had  refused  to  consider  such  remarriages  aa  felony  (I  Jac. 
L  cap.  3). 

t  The  President  of  Monster  afterwarda  became  Lord  Carew  of  Clopton. 
A  third  Sir  Georse  Carew  succeeded  Parrr  as  ambassador  in  France,  and 
ax  Salisbuiy's  death  waa  appointed  Master  oY  the  Court  of  Wards. 

X  Carew  and  Irish  Council  to  the  Council,  June  i,  1603,  S.  P.  Jrtl. 
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were  worth  only  threepence,  were  expected  to  pass  for  Ch.  vn. 
fourpence.*     Against  these  proceedings  Carew  imme-      ieo4. 
diately  protested-f     He  was  allowed  to  have  his  way.  Tbecm- 
The  new  Irish  shillings  were  declared  by  proclamation  ^^^ 
to  be   exchangeable,   as  they   had   originally  been,  for 
ninepence  of  Sie  English  standard.  J     It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  that  the  base 
money  was  finally  declared  to  be  exchangeable  at  no 
more  than  its  true  value.  § 

At  last  Carew  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes.  In 
July  1604,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  him  which  was 
followed,  in  October,  by  his  permanent  recall.|| 

The  man  who  was  selected  to  succeed  him  was  Sir  Appoint- 
Arthur  Chichester.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  S^'J]!^ 
been  made.  He  possessed  that  most  useful  of  all  gifts  u  Carew'i 
for  one  who  is  called  to  be  a  ruler  of  men — the  tact  ""«««>'■ 
which  enabled  him  to  see  at  once  the  limits  which  were 
imposed  upon  the  execution  of  his  most  cherished 
schemes,  by  the  character  and  prejudices  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  In  addition  to  his  great  practical 
abihty,  he  was  supported  by  an  energy  which  was 
sufficient  to  carry  him  through  even  the  entangled  web 
of  Irish  poHtics.  Whatever  work  was  set  before  him, 
he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it.  He  would  have  been 
as  ready,  at  his  Sovereign's  command,  to  guard  an  out- 
post as  to  rule  an  empire.  He  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  which  had  just  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  had 
commanded  a  ship  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Armada, 
and  had  served  under  Drake  in  his  last  voyage  to  the 
Indies.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and 
had  served  in  France,  where  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  hands  of  Henry  IV.  Shortly  after- 
wards, when  he  was  in  command  of  a  company  in  the 
garrison  of  Ostend,  Elizabeth,  at  Cecil's  recommendation, 

•  Prodamation,  Oct  11, 1603,  &  P.  Ird. 

t  Carew  to  CecO,  Oct.  14,  1603,  &  P.  Ird. 

i  Proelamfttion,  Dec.  3,  1603,  S.  P.  Irel. 

§  Nat«  in  Cecil's  hand  to  the  '  MemoiialH  for  Ireland,'  Aug.  SO,  1604, 
S.  P.  Irel. 

I  The  King  to  Carew,  July  16,  1604.  The  King  tfl  Caiew  and  Irish 
Council,  Oct  [16],  100^  S.  P.  IreL  Compare  Csleadar  of  Iriah  Patent  Itdls. 
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Ch.  vn.  gave  him  an  appointment  in  Ireland.  Motmtjoy, 
100^  who  knew  his  worth,  made  him  Major-General  of  the 
Army,  and  gave  him  the  governorship  of  Carrickfergus, 
from  whence  he  was  able  to  keep  in  submission  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  King's  letter,* 
appointing  Chichester  to  the  vacant  office,  was  dated 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1604.  Stormy  weather  detained 
tiie  bearer  of  his  commission  at  H(Jlyhead  for    miuiy 

IMS.  weeks,  and  it  was  not  till  the  3rd  of  February  that  the 
new  Deputy  received  the  sword  of  office.f 

Hopeless  as  the  condition  of  the  country  might  seem 
to  a  superficial  observer,  Chichester  saw  ite  capabilities, 
and  felt  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  developing 
tiem.  He  perceived  at  once  the  importance  of  the 
task.  It  was  absurd  folly,  he  wrote  a  few  months  later, 
to  run  over  the  world  in  search  of  colonies  in  Virginia 
or  Guiana,  whilst  Ireland  was  lying  desolate.  The 
reformation  and  civilisation  of  such  a  country  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  a  greater  honour  for  the  King  than  if  he 
could  lead  his  armies  across  the  Channel,  and  could 
reduce  the  whole  of  France  to  subjection.! 

SoeUicoD.      The  difficulties  under  which  Ireland  laboured  were 

^j^™?^  socitd  rather  than  political.  The  institution  of  the  septs 
had  long  ago  been  superannuated,  and  served  only  to 
cover  the  tyranny  of  the  chiefe  with  a  decent  name. 
These  institutions  had  originally  been  thc^e  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  earth  has  at  one  time  or  other 

TbeoTT  of  been  held.  When  a  new  tribe  takes  possession  of  an 
uninhabited  region,  they  generally  consider  the  land 
which  they  acquire  as  the  property  of  the  tribe. 
Private  property  in  the  soil  is  at  first  unknown.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  population  support  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  catue  which  wander  freely 
over  the  common  pasture-land  of  the  tribe,  and  those 
who  betake  themselves  to  agriculture  have  no  diffi- 
cidty  in  finding  unoccupied  land  to  plough.  As 
long    as  land   is   plentifal,  it   is    more    advantageous 

■  Aeoomt  of  Sir  A.  ChitAater,  hj  Six  FaithAil  Forteacoe.    Printed  tot 
priT«t«  ciroul»tion,  1858. 
t  Bin^ey  to  Cranbome,  Jan.  9, 1606,  S.  P.  2rA  Barl.  MS.  S6M, 
t  Chichtuter  to  Salubiuy,  Oct  2,  leOS,  S.  P.  bd. 
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to  the  agriciiltikrist  to  be  freed  from  the  burdens  Ch.VIL 
of  ownership.  When  the  soil  has  become  exhausted  by  18O6. 
a  few  harvests,  it  suits  him  better  to  move  on,  and  to 
make  trial  of  a  vit^in  soil.  As  population  increases, 
this  state  of  things  changes..  The  amount  of  land 
available  for  cultivation  diminishes.  To  meet  the 
growiog  demand,  improved  methods  of  agriculture  are 
Deceasary,  which  can  only  be  put  in  practice  where 
the  land  has  passed  into  private  ownership. 

In  a  large  mrt  of  Ireland  this  change  had  not  yet  Tfaeirbb 
taken  place.  The  form  of  territorial  communism  wMch  ^^°l_ 
prevailed  wherever  the  Irish  customs  still  held  their 
.own,  was  known  to  English  lawyers  by  the  ill-chosen 
name  of  the  Irish  custom  of  gavelkind.  Upon  the 
death  of  any  holder  of  land,  the  chief  of  the  sept  was 
empowered  not  merely  to  divide  the  inheritance  equally 
between  the  sons  of  the  deceased^  as  in  the  English 
custom  of  gavelkind,  but  to  make  a  fresh  division  of  the 
lands  of  the  whole  tribe:  Such  a  custom  excited  the 
astonishment  of  English  lawyers,  and  has  ever  since 
caused  great  perplexity  to  all  who  have  attempted  to 
account  for  it.  In  all  probability,  it  was  but  seldom  put 
in  practice.  The  anarchy  which  prevailed  must  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  any  appreciable  increase  of  the 
population,  and  when  land  was  so  plentiful,  the  tempta- 
tion to  aWl  themselves  of  this  custom  can  hardly  ever 
have  presented  itself  to  the  members  of  the  sept,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  occupied  in  keeping  cattle 
upon  the  common  ground.  Meanwhile  the  tradition  of 
the  existence  of  the  custom  kept  up  the  memory  of  the 
principle  that  land  belonged  to  the  sept,  and  not  to  the 
mdividuaU  who  composed  it. 

But  with  eveiT  modification,  the  tenure  under  which  The  171- 
the  land  was  had  could  not  fidl  of  being  injurious  to  ^^^^ 
the  population.     In  our  own  day,  the  Russian  peasants 
are  beg^ning  to  complain  of  a  system  which  to  a  great 
extent  resembles  that  which  existed  in  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.*     That  which  is 

'  The  RuBKRU  Tillage  communitiM  rediride  the  land,  not  st  every  death, 
bat  at  certain  stated  perioda.  [This  va«  written  before  the  emanci^tiaii  of 
the  aeifs  had  been  taken  in  haiuL] 
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Ce,  vn,  being  done  in  Russia  by  increased  &cilitie8  of  com- 
itjos,  munication,  was  certain  to  be  done  for  Ireland  by  the 
establishment  of  a  settled  government.  With  peace  and 
order  flourishing  communities  would  arise,  and  with 
them  a  demand  for  agricultural  produce  which  could 
not  be  satisfied  from  lands  held  under  the  Irish  tenure. 
No  man  would  spend  much  labour  upon  his  fields,  still 
less  would  he  build  fiuins  and  outhouses,  if  he  were 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  resign  the 
land  which  he  was  occupying. 
It  it  COD-  When,  therefore,  the  judges  pronounced  that  the 
dMjmdn  custom  was  barbarous  and  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the 
common  law  of  England,*  which  was  now  looked  upon 
as  law  over  the  -whole  of  Ireland,  they  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  a  system  which  the  Irish  themselves,  though 
they  were  attached  to  it  by  ties  of  habit,  might,  by 
judicious  treatment,  have  oeen  easily  persuaded  to 
abandon. 

But,  great  as  would  be  the  advantage  of  a  changewhich 
would  extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  the  benefits  of  a 
real  proprietorship  of  land,  everything  depended  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  arrangements  were  carried 
out.  Such  a  change,  rooted  as  the  old  system  was  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  required  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
treatment,  even  tnough  the  people  had  ceased  to  feel 
any  great  affection  for  the  system  itself.  The  difficulty 
wmch  Chichester  was  called  upon  to  confront  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  connection  which  existed 
between  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  politictd  institutions 
TbBMptt  of  the  septs.  Originally,  no  doubt,  the  power  of  the 
Jjl^^  chief  was  extremely  limited;  but  limited  as  it  might 
be,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  fiill 
age,  in  order  to  preside  over  the  assembly  of  the  sept 
and  to  lead  its  forces  in  the  field.  In  Ireland,  as  m 
other  parts  of  the  world,  an  attachment  was  formed  in 
each  tribe  to  one  femily;  but,  a  strictly  hereditary 
succession  being  impossible,  it  became  the  custom  to 
elect  from  amongst  the  relatives  of  the  chief  a  successor 
who  appeared  best  qualified  to  fulfil  the  fiinctions  c£  the 

•  DftTies'  Beporta.    HU.  3  Jae. 
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office.  The  relative  thus  designated  was  called  theTanist.  Ch.  vrr. 
The  chief  had  orieinally  been  nothing  more  than  the 
representative  of  the  sept.  In  process  of  time  he  be- 
came its  master.  The  active  and  daring  gathered  round 
him,  and  formed  his  body-guard.  The  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasant,  like  that  of  the  English  peasant  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  grew  worse  and  worse.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  still  held  the 
theory  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  cultivator,  at  least 
as  long  as  he  occupied  it,  and  that  the  chief  had  no  right 
to  anything  more  than  to  certain  fixed  paymenta  In  prac- 
tice everything  depended  upon  the  mere  will  of  the 
chief:  and  his  arbitrary  exactions  appeared  even  in  the 
guise  of  settled  customs,  and  obtained  regular  names  of 
their  own.  Under  the  name  of  coigne  and  livery,  the  chief 
might  demand  from  the  occupier  of  the  land  support  for 
as  many  men  and  horses  as  he  chose  to  bring  with  him. 
But  oppressive  as  such  a  custom  was,  it  was  as  nothing  to 
the  unrecognised  abuses  which  were  contuiually  occurring. 
Under  such  a  condition  of  things,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  salutary  change  in  the  tenure  of  land  to  be  efFected. 
If  the  cultivators  were  to  obtain  any  fixed  interest  in 
the  soil,  it  was  necessary  that  the  chie&  should  obtain  a 
similar  interest.  They  must  cease  to  be  chiefs,  and  they 
must  become  landowners.  As  such,  they  must  be  led 
to  take  an  interest  in  tiieir  estates,  wluch  uiey  could  not 
feel  as  long  as  they  only  held  them  for  life.  In  other 
words,  the  custom  of  Tanistry  must  be  abolished. 

The  English  Giovemment  had  long  been  alive  to  the  The  Go- 
importance  of  the  alteration  required.     In  1570  an  Act  [[^^"'^ 
had  been  passed  establishing  a  form  by  which  Irish  lords  aboiiib 
might  surrender  their  lands,  and  receive  them  back  to  ^^''°**^' 
hold  under  English  tenure.     In  many  cases  this  permis- 
sion had  been  acted  upon.    In  other  cases  lands  forfeited 
hiy  rebellion  had  been  regranted,  either  to  English  colonists 
or  to  loyal  Irishmen.    In  every  case  the  grants  were  made 
only  upon  condition  that  the  new  lord  of  the  soil  should 
assign  freeholds  to  a  certain  number  of  cultivators, 
reserving  to  himself  a  certain  stipulated  rent.     By  this 
transaction  every  party  profited.     The  new  lord  of  the 
manor  lost,  indeed,  with  his  independent  position,  the 
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Ch.  vn.  privilege  of  robbing  his  followers  at  pleasure;  but,  under 
1606.  the  old  system,  the  property  of  his  followera  must  have 
been  extremely  small,  and,  with  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  English  Government,  his  chances  of  being  able 
to  cany  out  that  system  much  longer  were  greatly 
diminished.  In  return  &r  these  concessions,  he  gainM 
a  certainty  of  possession,  both  over  the  rents,  which 
would  now  be  paid  with  regularity,  and  over  the  large 
domains  which  were  left  in  his  own  hands,  and  which 
would  become  more  valuable  with  the  growing  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  population. 
Above  all,  he  would  be  able  to  leave  his  property  to  his 
children.  The  new  freeholders  would  gam  in  every  way 
by  the  conversion  of  an  uncert^n  into  a  secure  tenure. 
But  those  who  in  the  end  would  be  the  greatest  guners 
were  the  members  of  that  class  which  was  least  considered 
in  the  contract.  Although  no  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
peasante  themselves,  they  would  gradually  cease  to  be 
houseless  wanderers  upon  the  &ce  of  &e  earth,  and  would 
find  a  prospect  of  obtaining  steady  employment, 
ud  to  ei-  If  the  Government  committed  a  mistake,  it  was  one 
OTirt^  which  may  well  be  pardoned.  Arbitrary  as  the  rule  of 
ofthflEDg-  the  Council-table  and  the  Castle  Chamber  appears  to  us, 
^^^^  those  who  set  it  in  motion  were  by  no  means  desirous  to 
extend  unnecessarily  the  functions  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment. They  wished  that  Ireland  shoidd  become  the 
sister  of  England,  not  her  servant.  The  two  coimtriea 
were  to  be  one,  as  E^land  and  Wales  were  one,  as  it  was 
hoped  that,  one  day,  England  and  Scotland  would  be  one. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  deal  harshly  with  factious 
Parliaments,  and  to  fine  peijured  juries ;  but  they  did 
not  imagine  it  possible  to  civilise  the  country  without  all 
the  machinery  of  freedom  in  the  midst  of  wMch  they  had 
tiiemselves  grown  up.  The  moment  that  they  saw  any 
prospect  of  converting  the  wandering  Irish  into  settled 
proprietors,  they  were  anxious  to  put  the  whole  ordinary 
administration  of  the  country  into  their  handa.  The  new 
freeholders  were  to  furnish  jurymen,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  members  of  Parliament.  H  they  were  called  upcm 
to  perform  functions  for  which  they  were  hardly  fitted, 
at  all  events  the  nustake  was  one  upon  the  right  aide. 
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During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  many  errors,    Ch.  vn 
considerable  progress  had  been  made.    When  Chichester     X606. 
entered  upon  his  office,  the  greater  part  of  Leinater  was  in  ProgKM 
a  settled  and  orderly  condition.     In  the  spring  of  1604,  during  the 
assizes  had  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  ] 
and  it  was  found  that  the  gentlemen  and  freeholders  were 
able  to  despatch  business  as  well  aa  persons  of  the  same 
condition  in  England.*    But  even  in  Leinster  there  were  Condid<ni 
exceptions  to  the  general  tranquillity.     The  counties  of  J^**"" 
Carlow  and  Wexford  were  overawed  by  a  band  of  eighty 
or  a  himdred  armed  men,  who  found  hiding-places  for 
themselves  and  a  market  for  their  plunder  amongst  the 
Gavanf^hs  and  the  Byrnes.     The  latter  sept,  with  that 
of  the  Tooles,  still  possessed,  after  the  Irish  fashion,  the 
hilly  country  which  is  now  known  as  the  county  of 
Wlcklow,  but  which  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  made 
shire-ground. 

In  Munster  there  had  been,  during  the  late  reign,  great  of  Moo- 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  Many  of  the  Irish  ***' 
chiefs  had  been  uprooted,  and  had  given  way  either  to 
English  colonists,  or  to  Irishmen  who  owed  their  position 
to  the  success  of  the  English  arms.  Carew  had  been 
succeeded,  as  President,  by  Sir  Henry  Brouncker,  a  man 
of  vigour,  who,  though  at  times  apt  unnecessarily  to 
provoke  opposition,  succeeded  in  maiut^ning  good  order 
in  the  provmce. 

Connaught  vas,  fortunately,  in  the  hands  of  a  noble-  of  Con- 
man  who,  like  the  Earl  of  Thomond  in  Clare,  was  wise  ™^'' 
enough  to  see  where  the  true  interests  of  himself  and 
of  his  country  lay.  The  Earl  of  Clanrickard  was  the 
descendant  of  the  Norman  femily  of  the  Burkes  or  the 
De  Burghs,  which  had  been  counted  during  the  Middle 
Ages  amongst  the  degenerate  English.  At  an  early  age 
he  had  attached  hirnaelf  to  the  Government,  and  had 
remained  constant  during  the  years  when  the  tide  of 
rebellion  swept  over  his  patrimony,  and  seemed  to  offer 
him  the  fairest  prospect  of  obtaining  an  independent 
sovereignty.     He  was  now  invested  with  the  office  of 

•  DftviM  to  Cecil,  April  19,  1604,  3.  P.  Irtl.  He  adda,  'The  prUoM 
wero  not  veiy  full,  and  yet  the  crimes  whereof  the  piiumen  stood  Bccuaed 
were  for  the  most  part  but  pet^  thefte.' 
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Ch.  VIL   President  of  hia  own  province.     He  exercised  the  whole 
1806.      civil  t""!  militant  authority  in  Connaught,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  a  dependent  prince  rather  than  in  that  of  a  sub- 
ordinate officer.    The  Deputy  was  contented  to  know  that 
things  were  going  on  well  in  that  distant  province,  and 
prudently  refrained  from  exercising  a  constant  super- 
vision over  the  acts  of  the  President. 
ofDittCT.        If  Chichester  could  look  upon  the  condition  of  Con- 
naught  with  complacency,    it  was  far  otherwise  with 
regard  to  Ulster.    It  was  difficult  to  say  how  civilisation 
WBS  to  be  introduced  into  the  northern  province  as  long 
as  barbarism  was  under  the  protection  of  the  two  great 
^«  houses  of  the  O'Neills  and  the  O'Oonnells.     The  head 

0'Ne.lu.     Qf  ^jjg  O'NeUls,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  had  submitted  on 
condition  of  receiving  back  his  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  portions,  which  were  to  be  held  by  two  of  his 
The  kinsmen.*     The  last  O'Donnell  had  died  m  exile,  and 

^^*  his  Earldom  of  Tyrconnel  was  disputed  between  Jiis 
brother  Rory  and  Keill  Garve  O'Donnell,  a  more  dis- 
tant relative.  The  latter  had  taken  the  title  of  The 
O'Donnell,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  defection 
from  the  English  Crown.  The  pixigi'ess  of  the  war, 
however,  made  it  plain  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
either  of  the  kinsmen  to  maintain  himself  without 
English  aid.  Upon  Tyrone's  submission,  the  competi- 
tors hastened  to  seek  the  &vour  of  the  Government,  f 
Mountjoy  at  once  decided  in  favour  of  llory.  Not  only 
was  he  the  heir  to  the  earldom,  according  to  English 
notions,  but  the  chai-acter  of  his  rival  was  not  such  as 
to  prepossess  the  Deputy  in  his  favour.  Neill  Garve 
was  violent  and  ambitious,  and  was  not  likely  to  prove  a 
submissive  subject-J  He  was,  however,  indemnified  by 
the  grant  of  a  large  extent  of  land  in  the  neighboiir- 
hood  of  Lifford,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
chief  of  the  sept,  but  which  was  henceforth  to  be  held 
directly  of  the  Croivn.      The   new  eai"!   received   the 

"  ITeniy  Oge  O'Neill,  iuid  HrWh  SlacIIenry.    Note  ty  Mountjoy,  April 
,  1003,  S.  P.  Irel.    Three  huadred  acres  were  olso  reserved  for  tie  fort 


at  Clioriemont,  and  the  Mme  qunntit}'  for  the  fort  of  Mountjoy. 
t  Docwra  to  Sloiintic-    ' — ^' "  "'""   "  "  '— ' 
X  Mountjoy  to  Cecil, 


t  Docwra  to  Moiintjoy,  .April  8, 1003,  S.  P.  Ird. 
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remainder  of  the  territory  of  his  predecessor,  having  Ch.VII. 
agreed  to  give  up  any  laud  which  might  be  needed  by  ~mor~ 
the  Government  for  the  support  of  garrisons.  When 
Moun^oy  returned  to  England,  he  took  the  two  earls 
with  him.  They  were  well  received  by  James,  and 
returned  with  the  full  assui-ance  that  the  Deputy's  pro- 
mises should  be  iidfiUed. 

During  their  absence,  the  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Edward  rn>c  fint 
Pelham,  went  on  circuit  through  Ulster.  It  was  the  u'l^" 
first  time  that  an  English  judge  had  been  seen  in  the 
North,  or  that  the  peasantry  had  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  upon  the  fece  of  English  justice.  The 
results  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  He  reported 
that  he  had  never,  even  in  the  more  settled  districts  near 
the  capital,  been  welcomed  by  a  greater  concourse  of 
people.  He  found  that  *  the  multitude  that  had  been 
subject  to  oppression  and  misery,  did  reverence  hiin  as 
he  had  been  a  good  angel  sent  irora.  heaven,  and  prayed 
him  upon  their  knees  to  return  again  to  minister  justice 
unto  them.'  When,  however,  he  came  to  apply  to  the 
more  powerful  inhabitants,  he  found  that  the  fear  of 
Tyrone  was  still  weighing  heavily  upon  them.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  pressed  them  to  allow  him  to  enrol  them 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  They  told  him  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  take  such  a  step  without  the 
permission  of  their  chief.* 

The  position  which  was  occupied  by  the  two  earls  Petition  rf 
could  not  long  continue.     They  were  not  strong  enough  „      ^^jj, 
to  be  independent,  and  they  were  too  proud  to  be  sub-  return, 
jects.    It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  inevitable 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  Gfovemment  would  break 
out.     When  Tyrone  returned  fi-om  England,  he  foimd 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  laud  would  no  longer  submit 
to  the  treatment  which  they  had  borne  in  silence  for  bo 
many  yeai-s.     As  soon  as  he  attempted  to  renew  his  old 
extortions,  a  number  of  them  fled  for  refiige  to  the  pro-  The  Go- 
tection  of  the  English  Government.    Upon  hearing  what  Ji^^*"^ 
had  happened,  he  demanded  their  surrender.     He  was  mmndw 
told  that  they  were  not  his  bondmen  or  villMns,  but  the  Su^il' 

•  D«viM  to  Cecil,  Dec  1, 1603,  S.  P.  Ird. 
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Qg-Vn.   King's  free  subjects.*    It  was  by  his  own  choice  that  he 
1806.     Iield  back  from  holding  his  land  by  English  tenure,  and 
giving  himself  fixed  rights  over  his  tenants.    He  must 
take  the  consequences  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  his 
irregular  and  exorbitant  demands. 
H«de-  Another  question  between   the  great  earl  and  the 

^mU  b"      Govermnent  arose  fixim  his  refusal  to  allow  the  appoint- 
■henff  ia     ment  of  a  sheriff  in  his  comity,  as  he  justly  re^rded 
T/rone.  ,   g,jgjj  ^  measure  as  the  first  step  towards  superseding 
his  own  rule  by  regular  justice.     At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowea  that  he  showed  some  activity  in  repress- 
ing thieves.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hang  a  nephew 
of  hia  own.f 
K«ii)  In  Donegal,  Neill  Garve  was  still  master  of  the  whole 

^J^^     county  in  the  spring  of  1604.     The  new  earl  was  l3Tng 
quiet  within  the  Pale,    'very   meanly  followed.'      In 
The  Fermanagh,  open  war  was  raging  between  two  of  the 

taFsr™    Maguires,  who  were  equally  discontented  with  the  share 
muiBgh.     of  land  which  had  lately  been  allotted  to  them. 
The  wrmj        The  military  force  upon  which  Chichester  could  rely  was 
"        **"  not  large.    Ireland  was  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  English 
Treasuiy,  and,  with  peace,  the  army  had  berai  considerably 
reduced.     The  proportions  in  which  these  troops  were 
allotted  to  the  different  provinces,  show  plmnly  where 
the  real  danger  lay.     The  whole  army  consisted  of  three 
thousand   seven  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  horse.     Of  the  infantry,  five  hundred  men 
were  sufficient  to  guard  Connaught.     Munster  ivas  held 
by  nine  hundred.     Six  hundred  kept  order  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  and  in  the  south  of  Leinster.    Four 
himdred  lay  in  Deny,  and  thirteen  hundred  were  posted 
in  the  long  line  of  forts  by  which  Ulster  was  girdled 
round  from  Carrickfergus  on  St.  George's  Channel,  to 
Ballyshannon  on  the  Atlantic.  J     By  these  garrisons,  the 
North  of  Ireland  was  held  as  in  a  vice. 
The  In  carrying  out  Ms  plans,  Chichester  had  the  assistance 

**™'*^      of  a  council,  composed  of  persona  who  had  long  served 

•  DsTiee  to  Cecil,  April  19, 1004,  &  P.  Ird. 
t  Chichester  to  Cecil,  May  28,  1604,  S.  P.  Irel. 

i  List  of  the  Army,  Oct  1, 1604,  S.  P.  Ird.    Another  etatement  of  the 
ume  date  giree  rather  hi^er  numben. 
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the  Crown,  either  in  a  civil  or  in  a  military  capacity.    CH.VIt 

They  were  active  and  industrious  in  the  fulfilment  of     ig^^ 

their  duties ;  but  none  of  them  were  men  who  rose  above 

the  level  of  an  intelligent  mediocrity.     The  only  man  of 

real  ability  upon  whom  he  could  rely  was  the  new  Solicitor, 

Sir  John  Davies.     He  had  arrived  in  Ireland  towards  sirjobu 

the  end  of  1603,  and  had  at  once  thrown  himself  ener-  D»»iM- 

fetically  into  the  work  of  civilising  the  country.  His 
onesty  of  purpose  was  undoubted,  and  his  great  powers 
of  observation  enabled  him  at  once  to  master  the  difficul- 
ties which  were  before  him.  The  most  graphic  accounts 
which  we  possess  of  Ireland  during  the  time  of  bis  resi- 
dence in  the  country  are  to  be  found  in  his  correspon- 
dence. He  was  ind^tigable  in  his  exertions.  Far  more 
than  any  of  the  more  highly-placed  law  officers,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  decisions  which  were  taken  upon  the 
legal  and  political  questions  which  were  constantly 
arising.  Unhappily,  his  great  powers  were  seriously 
impaired  by  one  cosisiderable  defect :  to  a  OTeat  know- 
ledge of  institutions  he  joined  a  profound  ignorance  of 
human  nature.  With  him  it  was  enough  that  he  had  the 
law  upon  his  side,  if  he  was  sure  that  the  law  when 
carried  out  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  con- 
sequences. It  never  occurred  to  him  to  consider  the 
wtaiknesses  and  feelings  of  men,  or  to  remember  that 
justice  is  a  greater  gainer  when  a  smaller  measure  of 
reform  is  wilbngly  accepted,  than  when  a  larger  improve- 
ment is  imposed  by  force.  He  was  capable  of  becoming 
an  excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as 
Chichester;  but  it  might  safely  be  predicted  that  if  ever 
he  should  be  able  to  induce  the  English  Government  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  his  own,  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences would  ensue. 

Chichester  had  taken  formal  possession  of  his  office  on  The  pro- 
the  3rd  of  February,  1605.    On  the  20th  he  notified,  by  ^^^ 
the  issue  of  two  proclamations,  that  the  Deputy's  sword  cmwUob 
had  not  fidlen  into  slug^sh  hands.*    The  first  began  by  ^^^"1^ 
reciting  the  abuses  committed  by  the  Commissioners  for  for  * 
executing  Martial  Law,  and  by  revoking  the  greater  §^^,0^ 

•  Proclsttiatiww,  Feb.  20, 1605,  S.  P.  In!. 
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Ch.  vn.  number  of  such  Commissiona.  The  other  proclamation 
Tfl05.  ^™^  offer  greater  importance.  Carew  had  issued  an  order 
for  a  general  disarmament,  by  which  alone  it  would  be 
possible  to  maintmn  peace  for  any  length  of  time.  He  had 
ordered  that  persons  travelling  on  horseback  should  carry 
nothing  more  than  a  single  sword,  and  that  persons 
travelling  on  foot  should  carry  no  arms  at  all.  But 
Carew  had  allowed  his  directions  to  remain  a  dead  letter, 
excepting  in  Connaught,  where  they  had  been  enforced 
by  Clanrickard.*  Chichester  now  repeated  these  direc- 
tions, and  ordered  that  all  who  contravened  them  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  their  arms  brought  to  the  commander 
of  the  nearest  fort.  In  order  to  interest  the  commanders 
in  the  seizure,  it  was  added  that  they  should  be  rewarded 
with  half  the  value  of  the  confiscated  arms.  Exceptions 
were  made  in  favour  of  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  and  their 
servants,  of  merchants  following  their  trade,  of  known 
householders  within  the  Pale,  and,  finally,  of  any  loyal 
subject  who  might  receive  special  permission  to  carry 
arms. 
PirocUm*-  These  proclamations  were  shortly  followed  by  another, 
■MMtr?"  ^^^S  forth  the  principles  upon  which  the  Government 
was  to  be  carried  on.f 

Fidl  pardon  was  at  once  granted  for  all  acts  committed 
against  the  Government  before  the  King's  accession. 
The  officers  of  the  Government  through  whom  the  par- 
dons passed  were  forbidden  to  extort  anything  beyond 
the  regular  fees.J  No  complaints  of  robberies  or  out- 
rages committed  before  the  Ist  of  November,  1602,  were 
to  be  listened  to.  The  proclamation  then  turned  to  lay 
down,  in  plain  and  strong  language,  the  policy  of  the 
Mdofpro-  Government  towards  the  mass  of  the  population.  The 
2^^_^  Deputy  promised  to  receive  all  poor  persons  under  the 
King's  protection,  '  to  defend  them  and  theirs  fi-om  the 
injuries,  oppressions,  and  unlawful  exactions  of  the  chief 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  several  counties  wherein  they 
dwell,  as  also  of  and  from  the  extortion  and  violence  of 

•  Duvie*  to  Cecil,  April  19, 1604,  &  P.  Ird. 
+  Proclamation,  March  11, 1606,  S.  P.  /ret 
X  A  ahiUing  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  find  sixpence  bom  any  other 
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all  sheriffs,  escheators,  purveyors,  and  all  other  officers,  Ch.  vn. 
ministers,  and  persons  whatsoever  which  have,  or  pretend  loos. 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  authority,  or  power  over  them  ; 
and  that  as  they  are  all  His  Highness'  natural  subjects, 
so  will  His  Majesty  have  an  equal  respect  towards  them 
all,  and  govern  them  all  by  one  indifferent  law,  without 
respect  of  persons.' 

Coming  to  particulars,  the  proclamation  then  noted  Tonuitito 
several  abuses  which  prevailed.      Since  the  rebellion,  j!^^"^^ 
naany  lords  and  gentlemen  had  received  grMits  of  their  fail  ligfau. 
lands  to  be  held  by  the  English  tenure.     The  patents 
were  full  of  long  phrases,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  legal 
documents.     These  phrases  had  been  interpreted  by  uie 
landowners  as  giving  them  full  power  over  their  depen- 
dents.    They  pix«eeded  to  treat  men  whose  ancestors 
had,  as  members  of  the  sept,  held  land  for  generations, 
as  if  they  were  now  no  more  than  mere  tenants  at  will. 
Another  grievance  was  that  the  lords  who  received  their 
lands  back  after  losing  them  by  attainder,  not  finding 
their  tenants  mentioned  by  name  in  the  patents,  pretended 
that  the  attainder  included  the  tenants,  whilst  die  pardon 
did  not  contain  any  reference  to  them  at  all.     They 
inferred  fi-om  this,  that  they  were  still  affected  by  the 
attainder,  and  that  their  estates  were  now,  hj  the  new 
grant,  vested  in  their  lords.     The  Deputy  declared  these 
interpretations  to  be  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
grants.     He  also  adverted  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  Artittwy 
which  were  levied,  under  various  high-sounding  names,  ^^^ 
by  the  Irish  lords.     He  declared  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  nn  organized  system  of  robbery.    He  told  the 
lords  that  these  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  he  enjoined 
upon  them  to  let  their  lands  at  fixed  rents. 

Another  source  of  complaint  was  that  the  lords  still  Noob  but 
retained  powers  in  their  hands  which  were  inconsistent  J^^^rf 
with  the  establishment  of  a  settled  government.     It  injorieito 
was  therefore  necessary  to  inform  them  that  they  were  ^k^ 
no  longer  to  have  the  power  of  arresting  their  tenants 
for  debt,  or  for  any  other  cause,  unless  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a    lawful  warrant  issued  by  the  ordinair 
ministers  of  justice.  They  were  not  to  levy  fines  on  their 
tenants,  except  in  such  ways  as  the  law  allowed,  nor  to 
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Cb.  vn.  remove  their  tenants  from  one  place  to  another  against 
ia06.  their  will,  nor  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  as  freemen. 
All  iriih-  The  proclamation  then  proceeded  to  siun  up  the  whole 
"*"^»  substance  of  the  English  policy  in  the  following  words : 
mAjem  of  '  To  the  end  the  said  poor  tenants  and  inhabitants, 
the  Crown,  gji^  every'  one  'of  them,  may  from  henceforth  know 
and  understand  that  free  estate  and  ccmdition  wberdn 
they  were  bom,  and  wherein  from  henceforth  they  shall 
all  be  continued  and  m^tained,  we  do  by  this  present 
proclamation,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  declare  and  publish, 
that  they  and  every'  one  'of  them,  their  wives  and 
children,  are  the  free,  natural,  and  immediate  subjects  of 
His  Majesty,  and  are  not  to  be  reputed  or  called  the 
natives,*  or  natural  followers  of  any  other  lord  or  chief- 
tain whatsoever,  and  that  they,  and  every'  one  '  of  them, 
ought  to  depend  wholly  and  immediately  upon  His 
Majesty,  who  ia  both  able  and  willing  to  protect  them, 
and  not  upon  any  other  inferior  lord  or  lords,  and  that 
they  may  and  sKall  from  henceforth  rest  assured  that 
no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  by  reason  of  any 
chiefly  or  seignory,  or  by  colour  of  any  custom,  use,  or 
prescription,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  interest  in  the 
bodies  or  goods  of  them,  or  any  of  them;  and  that  all 
power  and  authority  which  the  said  lords  of  counties 
may  lawfully  claim  or  challenge  is  not  belonging  to 
their  lordships,  chiefries,  or  seiguorles,  but  is  altogether 
derived  fi-om  His  Majesty's  gi'ace  and  bounty,  whereby 
divers  of  the  said  lords  have  received,  and  do  enjoy  their 
lands,  lives,  and  honours ;  and  that  His  Majesty,  both 
can  and  will,  whensoever  it  seem  good  to  his  princely 
wisdom,  make  the  meanest  of  his  said  subjects,  if  he  shall 
desei-ve  it  by  his  loyalty  and  virtue,  as  great  and  mighty 
a  person  as  the  beat  and  chiefest  among  the  said  lords. 
Howbeit  we  do,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  declare  and  pub- 
lish imto  all  and  every  the  said  tenants,  or  other  inferior 
subjects,  that  it  is  not  His  Majesty's  intent  or  meaning 
to  protect  or  maintain  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
misdemeanour  or  insoleut  carriage  towards  their  lords, 
but  that  it  is  His  Majesty's  express  pleasure  and  com- 
mandment, that  the  said  tenants  and  meaner  sort  (^ 
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autjects,  saving  their  &ith  and  duty  of  allegiance  to  Hia  Ch.VIL 
Majeaty,  shall  yield  and  perform  all  auch  respects  and     leos. 
duties  as  belong  and  appertain  unto  the  said  lords, 
according  to  their  several  degi-ees  and  callings,  due  and 
allowed  unto  them  by  the  laws  of  the  realm." 

The  Deputy  knew  well  that  mere  words  were  not  CUchMtw 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  noble  policy  which  he  had  so  ^^" 
deeply  at  heart.     He  accordingly  determined  to  go  in 
person  into  Ulster,  accompanied  by  the  council  and  by 
some  of  the  judges. 

At  Armagh,  he  persuaded  O'Hanlon,  who  was  the  ni»yro- 
chieftain  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to  surrender  his  atJ^** 
land,  and  to  receive  it  under  English  tenure,  upon  con- 
dition of  making  freeholders. 

At  Dungannon,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Tyrone  to  "  Don- 
create  his  younger  sons  freeholders.  He  was  soon  be-  **°'™^ 
sieged  with  petitions  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
requesting  him  to  settle  their  differences  with  the  earl, 
They  desired  to  have  their  projperty  completely  in  their 
own  hands,  and  asserted  that  they  had  been  fileeholders 
beyond  the  memory  of  man.  Tyrone,  who  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  Irish  tenure,  declared  that  the  whole 
country  belonged  to  him.  Chichester,  perhaps  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  either  party,  told  them  that  he  had  no 
time  to  consider  the  question  then,  but  took  care  to 
order  that  the  land  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  occupiers  until  his  decision  was  given.     From  Dun- 

fannon  he  passed  on  to  Lifford,  where  he  persuaded  the  »na  lif- 
larl  of  Tyi'connel  and  Neill  Garve  to  submit  theii- 
claims  to  his  arbitration.  To  Neill  Garve  he  assigned 
land  to  the  extent  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  acres; 
the  rest  of  the  county  was  awarded  to  the  earl.  One 
exception  was  made.      The   Deputy  was  particularly 

■  In  ft  Memorial  in  the  CM.  MS.,  Tit  vii.  G9,  ChicheBter  attributes 
fa)  himeelf  the  Buggestion  of  this  piociamation.  He  h&d,  however,  obtained 
the  Kin)5'H  consent  before  publiahmn' it  (aee  Chichester  to  Cranbome,  March 
12,  1805,  S.  P.  Irel.).  Captain  Phihppa,  in  &  letter  to  Salisbury  (May 
19,    1605,   S.   P.   Irel.),    says    that  he   published    it   in  Antrim.      'The 

rple  '  will  not  endure  any  mora  wronffs  of  their  chieftains  and  lords,  but 
presently  search  for  redress,  which  they  before  durst  never  do,  but  wen 
as  bondmen.  ...  As  soon  at  I  had  the  proclamation  read  among  them 
then  wore  many  which  complained  Bgainet  their  chieAains  and  loids.' 
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CH.vn.  struck  with  the  situation  of  Lifford,  and  reserved  it, 
ig05  not  without  giving  umbrage  to  Tyrconnel,*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  colony  there.  The  colony  was  to 
be  composed  of  English  and  Scotch,  and  was  to  have 
attached  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  support  the 
settlers,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  dependent  upon 
trade.  Chichester  was  also  successful  in  persuad!ing 
Tyrconnel  to  create  freeholders  on  his  lands.  Sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  the  most  important  of  the  lords  dependent 
upon  the  earl,  consented  to  adopt  the  same  course  in  his 
own  country  in  the  peninsula  of  Innishowcn. 
He  in-  Besides  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  time  in  gaining 

fort^6cI-°    '■^^^^  *^^  great  men  of  the  north  to  accept  the  new  order 
tion*.         of  things,  the  Deputy  was  active  in  inspecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  fortifications  at  the  different  forts,  and  in 
holding  assizes  at  the  chief  towns  through  which  he 


Hia  report      Upon  his  retum,  Chichester  sent  a  detailed  report  of 
t«  the  Go-  liig  proceedings  to  the  Government.    He  Considered  that 
he  had  made  some  way,  though  he  had  not  accomplished 
all  that  he  could  wish.f    A  few  days  later,  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  tnat  of  obtaining  per- 
sons sufficiently  independent  to  be  fit  for  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace.      No    Irishman  could,  as  yet,  be 
expected   to  maintain  equal  justice  between  rich  and 
poor,  and  the   Englishmen  who  were  at  his  disposal 
were,  on  account  of  the  smallnesa  of  their  pay,  liable  to 
the  temptations  of  bribery.     The  remedy  that  occurred 
to   him  was   the   introduction  of  English  and   Scotch 
colonists.     The  abbey  lands,  still  in  the  King's  hands  in 
Ulster,  would  put  it  into  his  power  to  introduce  them 
without  confiscating  the  property  of  a  single  Irishman.  J 
Fruticai         On  his  retum  to  Dublin,  Chichester  found  his  atten- 
toiwMion    tion  called  to  a  very  different   subject.      During  the 
^^'t  °  greater  part  of  the  late  reign  no  attempt  had  been  made 
rwgn.        to  compel  the  Irish  Catholics  to  attend  the  Protestant 

•  Tyrponnel  to  SuliBbuir  [Sept  1],  1606,  &  P.  Irel 
t  Cniche«t«i  and  the  Inxh  Council  to  the  Council,   Sept.  30,   1605, 
S.P.Ird. 

X  CbicliertOT  to  Salubuiy,  Oct  S  and  4, 1605,  8.  P.  Ir^ 

.,  Google 
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service.  There  was  indeed  an  Act  in  existence  by  Cii.vn, 
which  a  fine  of  one  shilling  was  imposed  for  every  time  jgog, 
of  absence  fix)m  church,  but  the  impossibility  of  enforc- 
ing it  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
imprudence  of  mating  fresh  enemies  where  it  could  have 
been  imposed  with  less  difficulty,  had  prevented  the 
Government  from  taking  any  steps  to  put  the  law  in 
force.  In  1599,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
enforce  the  fine,  but  the  design  was  soon  given  up, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  youthfiil  Usher,  who 
predicted  that  Grod's  judgments  would  fiiU  upon  a 
countiy  where  Popery  was  allowed  to  exist  unchecked.* 
But  with  the  submission  of  the  whole  island,  a  strong 
temptation  was  offered  to  those  in  power  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  which  were  in  their  hands  to  enforce 
attendance  upon  the  services.  They  had  a  strong  feeling 
of  the  benefits  which  would  result  if  the  Irish  could  be 
induced  to  accept  the  religion  under  which  England  had 
grown  ia  moral  stature,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  the 
evils  which  attended  the  promulgation  of  truth  itself  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power. 

The  strength  of  the  old  feith  lay  chiefly  with  the  BeiipMt 
upper  classes  of  the  piincipal  towns,  and  with  the  inhabi-  of  iniud. 
tants  of  the  more  civilised  country  districts.  All  those 
who  would  under  a  less  centralised  government  have 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  clung  to  the 
tenets  of  their  ancestors  as  a  symbol  of  resistance  to 
foreign  domination.  In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country 
that  domination  was  rapidly  becoming  a  blessing  to  the 
mass  of  the  population,  which  was  only  loosely  attached 
to  any  religious  system  at  all.  If  the  policy  which 
Chichester  had  announced  were  peraisted  in,  the  Irish 
people  would  soon  look  upon  the  Government  as  the 
source  of  all  their  prosperity,  and  would  gladly  listen  to 


J - --      -   ayear, 

Inltnd,  that  those  wliom  jou  now  embnice  shall  be  jour  ruin,  and  jon  shall 
bear  their  iniouitj-.'  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  these  words  were 
Bpokea  in  1601,  aad  thev  have  been  considered  to  have  been  a  prediction  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1041;  bat  Dr.  Ellington  haa  ehom  that  the  ■ermoncannot 
have  been  preached  earlier  than  the  end  of  1002.— Uehei's  Works  (1847), 
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Ch.  vn.   preachers  who  were  connected  with  a  power  from  which 
1606.      8uch  temporal  advantages  had  been  derived.    If  the  Iriah 
Church  had  been  content  with  the  posdtion  of  a  mis- 
sionary church,  relying  on  its  own  merits,  and  if,  at  the 
Bame  time,  the  land  question  had  been  altogether  left  in 
Chichester's  hands,  the  OTcater  part  of  Ireland  would 
probably  have  become    Frotestant.      Those   who   still 
refused  to  adopt  the  belief  of  the  English  Church  would, 
at  all  events,  have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  and 
being  left  undisturbed  in  their  faith,  would  have  ended 
by  becoming  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens. 
The  Irish        Such  views  as  these  were  not  likely  to  make  themselves 
■iTiiou  to  heard  at   the   beginning   of  the   seventeenth   century. 
enforce  ibe  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James,  rumours  reached 
Ac^""^  Ireland  that  he  intended  to  grant  a  general  toleration. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
immediately  wrot«  to  the  King,  protesting  against  such  a 
measure,  and  entreating  him  to  put  some  check  upon  the 
priests,  to  send  over  good  preachers,  and  to  compel  the 
people  to  come  to  church.* 
Sute  of  James,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  sus- 

^nf^  pended  the  action  of  the  Recusancy  laws  in  England, 
took  no  notice  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  requests,  but 
signified  his  intention  of  planting  a  learned  ministry  in 
Ireland.  It  was  certainly  time  that  something  should 
be  done.  Excepting  in  the  towns,  scarcely  anythmg 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  church  existed,  and  in  the  towns 
the  preachers  almost  universally  foiled  in  obtaining  even 
a  healing,  f  In  the  country  the  condition  of  the  Church 
was  deplorable.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  unable  even  to  read.  During 
the  times  of  anarchy,  the  livings  had  Mien  into  an  evil 
plight.  It  frequently  happened  tliat  the  i^atrons  took 
possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  benefice, 
whilst  they  nominated,  for  form's  sake,  some  illiterate 
person  to  the  vacant  post.     This  nominee  usually  agreed 

*  The  Arclibieiliop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bialiop  of  MeAth  to  tlie  Kin^r,  Jupe 
4,  Idas,  iS.  P.  Ird.  The  most  important  part  of  this  curioiu  letter  is 
printed  in  Xbtm  and  Queru^,  2nd  Series,  i.  83. 

t  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  tlie  fiiahop  of  Meath  to  tbe  Council, 
tixKk6,lfm,S.P.Irel. 
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before  his  institution  that  he  would  be  content  with  a  Cn.  VII. 
mere  fraction  of  his  nominal  income.  Cases  were  known  leos. 
in  which  grooms  and  horse-boya  held  two  or  three  bene- 
fices a-piece.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Even  bishops, 
who  should  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  corruption,  took 
part  in  it  themselves.  Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  these 
episcopal  pluralists  stood  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  In 
addition  to  liis  archiepiscopal  see,  he  held  three  bishop- 
rics and  seventy-seven  odier  benefices.  The  infamous 
Bale  of  promotions  which  took  place  in  his  diocese  became 
aftenvMda  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry.  Hundreds 
of  churches  were  lying  in  ruins  over  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land. In  hundreds  of  parishes  no  divine  service  was 
ever  celebrated,  no  sacrament  administered,  no  Christian 
assemblies  held  of  any  kind.  Here  and  there,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  (joverament,  a  few  benefices  were  in  the 
hands  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio  obtained  an 
annual  income  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  fixmi  a  living 
which  he  held  within  the  Pale.*  But  these  were  excep- 
tions. As  a  rule,  heathenism  was  settling  down  over  the 
whole  fece  of  the  coimtry. 

On  his  way  to  the  north,  in  the  course  of  his  first  Chjchei- 
progress,  Chichester  found  the  Cathedral  at  Armagh  in  ^Jj^^ 
ruins.  There  were  dignitaries  of  various  kinds,  but  all  Armagh. 
of  them  had  received  ordination  from  the  Church  of 
Kome,  and  held  their  posts  in  virtue  of  commissions 
fix)m  the  Pope.  They  refused  to  use  the  English  ser- 
vice. There  was  attached  to  the  church  a  college  for 
twelve  vicars  choral,  endowed  with  tithes,  but  its  reve- 
nues had  been  confiscated  by  the  dean  without  any  law- 
ful authority.  It  happened  that  the  archbishop,  who 
rarely  visited  hia  diocese,  was  in  the  Deputy's  compaiw- 
Chichester  ordered  him  to  provide  a  minister  for  the 
place,  and  directed  that  he  should  himself  reside  in 
Armagh  for  at  least  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
The  tithes  which  had  been  so  scandalously  embezzled 
were,  for  the  present,  to  be  employed  in  m^taining 
poor  scholars  at  the  College  in  Dublin,  till  a  sufficient 


Justice  Saxej's  Ducoune  [1604], 
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CH.VII.  number  of  educated  men  were  provided  for  the  service 
1606.  of  the  Church. 
FrocUma-  As  8O0I1  as  he  had  reached  Dublin,  the  Deputy  found 
^n  lo  en-  jjjjjt  James  had  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  drive 
B««o«iicy  the  recusants  to  church.  On  the  4th  of  July,  a  procla- 
*"•  mation  had  been  issued  by  the  King  himself,  command- 

ing all  persons  in  Ireland  to  repair  to  their  several 
churches,  and  directing  that  all  priests  who  remained  in 
the  country  after  the  10th  of  December,  should  be 
banished.*  Directions  were  also  given,  that  all  the 
judcTfis  were  to  attend  the  Protestant  sendees. 
Sr  J,  The  Deputy,  whose  ideas  on  religious  libei'ty  were  like 

ran^d     those  of  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries,  prepared   to 
from  the     carry  out  his  instructions.     He  sent  for  Sir  John  Eve- 
^^"^      rard,  the  only  one  of  the  judges  who  refused  to  conform, 
and  entreated  him  to  give  way,  offering  to  allow  him  as 
much  time  for  consideration  as  he  wished  for.     After 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  as  he  still  refused  to  comply,  he  was 
finally  removed  from  his  post.f 
maicniiy        Against  the  Recusants  in  general,  the  Deputy  was 
•imihr^   furnished  with  fewer  weapons  than  those  which  were 
Irish  re-     at   the   disposal  of  the  Government  in  England.     No 
eutaau.      jrigh  Act  of  Parliament  existed  which  authorised  the 
exaction  of  more  than  a  shilling  for  every  absence  from 
church.     Unhappily,  an  idea  occurred  either  to  Chiches- 
ter or  to  some  of  his  advisers,J  by  which  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to    supplement  the   deficiency  of  the  law.     The 
elastic  powers  of  the  Castle  Chamber  might  be  stretched 
to  cover  a  less  urgent  case.     Chichester  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that,  without  the  spread  of  Protest- 
antism, all  his  efforts  would  be  in  vain,  and  he  was  too 
much  in  eai^iest  to  wait  for  the  operation  of  time.     He 
thought  that  if  the  upper  classes  of  the  towns  could  be 
brought  to  church,  their  poorer  neighbours  would  follow 
their  example.     But  it  was  ridiculous  to  expect  that 

•  Prockimatioii,  S.  P.  Ird. 

t  Chichester  and  the  Irish  Council  to  the  Cound],  Oct  6, 1606.  Daries 
to  Sslisburj,  Dec.  6,  1006,  S.  P.  Ird. 

^  It  was  certainly  supported  bj  Davtes.  Davies  to  Salisbury,  Dec.  0, 
1605,  S.  P.  Ird.    It  looks  reiy  like  one  of  liU  sug;g«stion8. 
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wealthy  merchants  and  shopkeepers  would  be  influenced    Ch-VIT- 
by  a  paltry  fine  of  a  shilling  a  week.     It  was  therefore      i6C5. 
necessary  that   stronger  measures   should  at  once  be 
taken. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  October,  the  aldermen,  pw  Al- 
and several  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Dublin,  were  sum-  n^fnie- 
moned  before  the   Council.      The  Deputy  distinctly  qoiradw 
disclaimed  any  desire  to  force  their  consciences.     To  di^di. 
change  the  faith  of  any  person  was  the  work  of  God 
alone.     But  the   matter  now  before  them  was   not  a 
question  of  conscience  at  all.     He  merely  asked  them  to 
sit  in  a  certain  place  for  a  certain  time.   They  were  only 
required  to  listen  to  a  sermon.     They-  need  not  profess 
assent  to  the  doctrines  which  they  heard.     It  was  a 
mere  question  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  was  all  in  vain.     With  one  voice  they  told  the  They  ro- 
Deputy  that  they  could  not  with  a  clear  conscience  nre'^u'lll^ 
obey  the  King  in  this  point.*    Accordingly,  on  the  13th  moned  be- 
of  November,  formal  mandates  were  served  upon  them,  c^b' 
commanding  them  to  attend  church  on  the  following  Chamber. 
Sunday-t     They  disobeyed  the   order,  and  sixteen  of 
them  were  summoned  before  the  Castle  Chamber  on  the 
22nd.     Of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  a  speech  deUvered  by  one  of  the 
King's    Counsel,  whose   name   is  not   given.      In   tills 
speech  the  claims  of'  the  civil  power  to  obedience  were 
put  forward  in  the  most  offensive  way.     After  a  long 
argument  in  favour  of  the  King's  jurisdiction  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  the  speaker  proceeded  with  the  following 
extraordinary  remarks: — *Can    the  King,'  he   asked, 
'  make   bishops,  and  give  episcopal  jurisdictions,    and 
cannot  he  command  the  people  to  obey  that  authority 
which  himself  hath  given?    Can  he  comnumd  the  bishop 
to  admit  a  clerk  to    a  benefice,   and  caimot  he  com- 
mand his  parishioners  to  come  and  hear  him  ?  .  .  .  The 
King  commands  a  man  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood. 
If  he  refuse  it,  he  shaJl  be  fined,  for  it  is  for  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth.     Can  the  King  coiiimand  a  man 


•  Penton  to  Salistnir,  Oct.  20, 1005,  i 
t  Mandate,  Nov.  13,'l000,  S.  P.  Irct. 
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OelTII.  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  and  cannot  he  command 

1905.      him  to  serve  God  ?' 
Petition  Before   the   proceedings  were    brought  to  a   close, 

^^^  Chichester  discovered  that  they  were  utely  to  awaken 
Md  gan-    greater  resistance  than  he  had  expected.     Ine  principal 
^^^[|^    lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  appeared  before  the 
Court  with  a  petition  in  which,  after  protesting  their 
loyalty,  they  begged  that  the  execution  of  the  King's 
proclamation  might  be  deferred  until  they  had  informed 
His  Majesty  of  the  injustice  to  which  they  were  sub- 
Sentenceof  jectcd.*     No  notice  was  taken  of  the  petition  at  the 
^^^J^"    time,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  nine  of  those 
who  had  been  summoned  before  the  Court.     Those  of 
them  who  were  aldermen  were  each  to  pay  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  the  others  escaped  with  a  payment 
of  half  that  Bum.f    Chichester,  who  was  afiraid  lest  he 
should  be  accused  of  having  set  these  prosecutions  on 
foot  for  the  purpose    of  replenishing  tne  Exchequer, 
directed  that  the  fines   should  be  expended  upon  the 
repairing  of  churches  and  bridges,  and  other  woiks  of 
public  utility.^    A  few  days  later  the  remainder  of  die 
sixteen  were  sentenced  to  similar  fines,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  aldermen,  who  promised  to  come  to  church. 
impiigoD-        The  immediate  result  of  these  proceedings  appeared  to 
"*"'  ''f ih    ^  satisfactory.    The  parish  churches  were  better  attended 
petitioDen  than  they  had  been  for  many  years.§     The  Deputy  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  imprison  some  of  those  who  had 
been  most  forward  in  preparing  the  petition.    Those  who 
asked  pardon  were  soon  set  at  liberty ;  but  one  or  two, 
who  showed  no  signs  of  contrition,  were  retained  in  con- 
finement. ||     Sir  Patrick  Bamwall,  who  had  had  the  chief 


*  Petition    enclosed  bj  Ghicheater  to   SaliBbuij,  Dec  7,  1605,  &  P. 
Irel. 

{Decree  of  the  Star  Chamber.     Enclosed  bv  Dayiea  to  Selisbury,  Dec 
606,  8.  P.  IreL     In  the  course  of  the  trial  Salisburf 'a  letter  arrived. 
S'nng  an  account  of  the  dSacovery  of  ^e  Qunpowder  Plot.     Chicheeter  read 
e  letter  in.  the  presence  of  a  large  coucouree  of  people  who  bad  assembled 
to  watch  the  proceedings. 

I  Chichester  to  SaliSmr,  Oct  39, 1606,  S.  P.  Irel. 

i  Chichester  and  the  Irish  Oooncil  to  the  Council,  Dec  6,  1006,  S.  P. 
Irel. 

II  Chicheetor  to  DeTonshiie,  Dec.  9,  lOOS,  &  P.  Ird. 
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hand  in  the  petition,  was  sent  to  England  to  tell  his  own   CH.vn. 
story  before  the  Government.*  I6O6. 

The  citizens  who  had  been  fined  resorted  to  tactics  Besinaneo 
which  never  iml  to  irritate  a   Government  bent  upon  '"**„^'" 
carrying  out  unpopular  measures.      On  the  plea  that  the  fines, 
the  Castle  Chamber  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  they 
all   refiised   to  pay  the  fines,    or  to  admit  into  their 
houses  the  officers  who  came    for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  money.     Orders  were  given  that  the  doors 
of  two  of  the  malcontents  should  be  broken  open.     Next 
morning  all  Dublin  was  full  of  stories  of  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  officers  to  whom  this  commission  had  been 
entrusted.     Doors  had  been  broken  open,  the  privacy  of 
femilies  had  been  violated,  and  women  and  children  nad 
been  terrified  by  this  unseemly  intrusion. 

The  next  step  was  the  empannelment  of  a  jury  who 
were  to  value  the  property  which  was  to  be  seized  in 
payment  of  the  fines.  The  owners  hoped  to  baffle  the 
Government  by  making  all  their  proper^  over,  by  deeds 
of  gift,  to  persons  of  their  own  selection.  To  make 
matters  more  sure,  they  had  been  at  the  pains  to  ante- 
date their  deeds  by  six  months.  In  ordinary  times  these 
deeds  would  at  once  have  been  set  aside  as  frauduleVit ; 
but  such  was  the  indignation  felt  by  the  whole  city,  that 
the  juw  gave  in  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  no  property 
existed  which  could  be  touched  by  the  Crown.  The 
Government  had  recourse  to  their  usual  remedy:  both 
the  persons  who  had  given  and  those  who  had  accepted, 
the  deeds  of  gift  were  cited  before  the  Castle  Chamber, 
where  the  documents  were  pronounced  to  be  fi^udulent 
and  void,  and  the  fines  were  at  once  levied. 

Not  content  with  bringing  the  richer  citizens  into  court, 
Chichester  determined  to  make  an  attempt,  by  means  of 
the  shilling  fine,  to  force  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
to  attend  church.  Indictments  were  accordingly  served 
upon  four  hundred  persons.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  were-  not  forthcoming  in  court.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, eighty-eight  conformed,  whilst  the  number  of 


•  Cliichestar  to  Salisbuiy,  April  27, 1606,  &  ^.  Ird. 
VOL.   I.  D  D 
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CH.VII.  those  who  refused  to  submit,  and  were  sentenced  to  pay 
'  l6oe.      a  fine,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-three.* 
Similar  In  Munster,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  similar 

l^^"*'  measures.  In  most  of  the  towns,  many  of  the  poorer 
Uunitcr.  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  pay  the  shilling  fine. 
Verdicts  of  this  kind  were  generally  obtained  only  by 
threatening  the  jury  with  the  terrors  of  the  Castle  Cham- 
ber. The  richer  citizens  were  summoned  at  once  before 
the  President  and  his  Council,  and  were  heavily  fined. 
Bir  p.  Meanwhile  Sir  Patrick  Bamwall  was   pleading   the 

SuJIdon  cause  of  his  fellow  Catholics  in  London.  His  represen- 
tations of  the  state  of  Ireland  were  probably  not  a  little 
enforced  by  the  Deputy's  lettere.  It  is  plain  that 
Chichester's  experience  as  a  persecutor  was  beginning 
to  tell  upon  him,  as  experience  of  this  kind  will  always 
tell  upon  natures  such  as  his.  Even  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  bringing  the  Dublin  citizens  before  the 
Castle  Chamber,  he  was  struck  with  the  state  of  feeling 
prevailing  in  the  city.  He  had  intelligence,  by  means 
of  spies,  from  all  parts  of  Ii-eland,  and  he  was  soon  made 
aware  that  his  measures,  instead  of  di-awing  the  people 
to  conformity,  had  evoked  a  spirit  which  would  have 
broken  out  into  open  resistance,  if  the  country  had  not 
been  completely  cowed  by  the  results  of  the  late  war-'f 
His  forces  had  lately  been  considerably  reduced,  and,  in 
the  spiing  of  1606,  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  a  large  countiy  with  no  more  than  the  num- 
bers of  a  single  modem  regiment.^  Six  months  later 
he  began  to  discover  that  there  were  better  means  of 
convei-sion  than  those  which  had  been  practised  in  the 
Castle  ChamlH*.  In  June  he  wrote  to  the  English 
Council  that  he  saw  little  chance  of  prevailing  with  the 
aged  and  the  wealthy,  though  he  thought  that  the  young 
and  the  poor  might  yet  be  won.  The  best  hope  of 
success  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  education  of  the 
childi'en.§ 

•  ClormaQston  (md  otheTS  to  Salisbury,  Dec.  8,  1605,  ChicheBter  and 
the  Irish  Councnl  to  the  Council,  with  enclosures,  March  7, 1600.  Dories 
to  Ralisburj-,  Feb.  15,  JOOG,  S.  P.  Irel. 

t  Chieherter  to  Devonshire,  Jan.  2,  1006,  S.  P.  Irel. 
'    t  April   1,  1000.     Horse  and  foot  in  Ireland,  S,  P.  Ird.      There  weie 
onlj  8^^  foot,  and  i34  horee. 

S  Chichester  to  the  Coundl,  June  2, 1606,  S.  P.  Jrtl. 
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The  Privy  Council,  having  heard   Bamwall's  state-    Cb-VII. 
ments,  considered  that  the  proceedings  of  the   Irish  ^eoo 
Council  Chamber,  which  we^e  certainly  not  borne  out  The 
by  English  precedent,  demanded  an  explanation.     They  Connoii 
accordingly  wrote  to  request  the  Irish  Government  to  I[!i„. 
state  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  their  conduct.*      piwMion. 

Although  Chichester  had  begun  to  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  putting  the  authority  of  the  Castle  Chamber  in 
force,  he  had  no  idea  that  he  had  done  anything  that  was 
in  itself  wrong.  The  letter  which  was  sent  in  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Council  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  monu- 
ment which  exists  of  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
question  was  regarded  by  men  of  the  world  in  that  age. 

They  began  by  treating  the  refusal  of  the  aldermen  to  ?*pJ'.^ 
attend  church  as  an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  Deputy  and  Connca. 
to  the  Sovereign  whose  authority  he  bore,  and  argued 
that  even  if  there  were  anything  in  attendance  upon 
Divine  worship  which  did  not  properiy  come  within  the 
notice  of  the  civil  authorities,  they  had  certainly  a  right 
to  inflict  punishment  for  disrespect  to  the  King. 

*  And  if,'  they  continued, '  it  should  he  admitted  to  be  The  King 
an  ecclesiastical  action,  by  reason  that  the  circumstances  ciesia«ic«l 
are  ecclesiastical,  yet  the  King,  being  Supreme  Head  in  power, 
causes  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  his  re^al  power  and 
prei-ogative  do  extend  as  large  as  doth  his  supremacy. 

And  the  statute  giveth  power  to  civil  magistrates  to 
enquire  and  punish,  so  the  same  is  become  temporal,  or, 
at  least,  mixed,  and  not  merely  spiritual.' 

With  this  unlimited  belief  in  the  power  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  proving,  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  that  the 
King  had  always  exercised  this  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  felt  that  their 
argument  wotud  carry  them  too  fer.  They  therefore 
hastened  to  qualify  it  by  adding  that,  though  the  King's  bat  onij 
command  ought  to  be  binding  in  all  things  referring  '  to  ^^"^ 
the  gloiy  of  God  as  well  as  to  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth,' yet  it  extended  'not  to  compel  the  heart  and 
mind,  nor  the  religion  of  the  parties,  but  only  the  ex- 
ternal action  of  the  body.' 

•  Chicliester  knd  tlie  Irish  Council  to  the  Council,  Dec.  1,  1006.  A 
great  put  of  the  letter  is  pnoted  in  A'olee  and  Qumet,  Sod  Seriet,  x. 
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CE.vn.       They  acknowledged  tbat  there  were  two  cases  in 
"  jQQg^     which  the  King  ought  not  to  interfere  even  with  '  the 
Eicep-      external  action  of  the  body,'  namely,  either  when  the 
tioiumeii-  person  was  liable   'to  be  drawn  into  the  danger  of 
hypocrisy,'  or  when  the  action  commanded  was  '  pro- 
hibited by  lawful  and  binding  authority.'    They  argued, 
however,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  leading  anyone 
into  hypocrisy  by  ordering  him  to  go  to  church.     The 
other  objection  they  met  by  saying  that  when  a  priest 
bade  those  who  would  listen  to  him  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  service,  he  was  only  giving  them  advice,  and 
the  mere  reception  of  advice  freed  no  one  from  the  duty 
of  obeying  the  King. 
The  intw-       They  then   argued   that  it  was  necessary  that   the 
th^CMiu    Castle  Chamber  should   cover  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Cbunber    Irish  statutes.    If  no  English  precedent  could  be  found, 
d«fended.    jj  ^^^  because  no  such  interference  had  been  needed 
where  the  law  itself  was  so  much  more  perfect. 

They  then  returned  to  the  main  point,  as  if  they  were 
conscious  that  their  answers  had  not  been  altogether 
satisfectory.  It  was  plain,  they  argued,  that  to  come  to 
church  was  commanded  by  the  law  of  God,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  admit  that  Parliament  woiild  command 
anything  contraiy  to  the  law  of  God.  He  who  resisted 
the  law  of  God  was  in  danger  of  damnation,  conse- 
quently, it  was  '  a  charitable  thing,  by  terror  of  temporal 
punishments,  to  put  such  ijerson  out  of  that  state  of 
damnation.' 
If  thoie  After  a  fewmore  remarks,  they  fell  back  on  those  general 

Uwi  are  arguments  to  which  most  governments  in  the  wrong  have 
aUkwi  recourse  when  they  are  pressed  hard.  If  men  might 
"'','^  disobey  the  law  under  pretence  of  conscience,  no  laws 
would  be  obeyed  by  any  one.  *  So  that  be  the  laws 
never  so  wise,  wholesome,  just,  or  godly,  the  common 
and  Unlearned  people  may  discharge  themselves  of  their 
duties  by  claiming  or  pretending  the  same  to  be  against 
their  erroneous  or  ignorant  consciences,  which  is  no 
other  than  to  subject  good  laws  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
not  onlv  of  the  wise,  but  of  the  simple.' 

Chichester  felt  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be 
to  compel  all  Irishmen  to  attend  church,  it  was  an 
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impracticable  scheme.     On  the  very  day  on  which  the   Ctr.vn, 
letter  of  the  council  was  written,  he  sent  off  another  to     laoe, 
Saliabury,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  own  feel-  cajchM- 
ings.     'In  these  matters  of  bringing  men  to  church,'  Jf^^ 
he  wrote,  '  I  have  dealt  as  tenderly  as  I  might,  knowing  bmy. 
well  that  men's  consciences  must  be  won  and  persuaded 
by  time,  conference,  and  instructions,  which  the  aged 
here  will  hardly  admit,  and  therefore  our  hopes  must  be 
in  the  education  of  the  youth ;  and  yet  we  must  labour 
dfuly,  otherwise  all  will  turn  to  barbarous  ignorance 
and  contempt.     I  am  not  violent  therein,  albeit  I  wish 
reformation,  and  iviU  study  and  endeavour  it  all  I  may, 
which  I  think  sorts  better  with  His  Majesty's  ends  than 
to  deal  with  violence  and  like  a  Puritan  in  this  kind.'  • 

Two  or  three  months  later,  Salisbury  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Buttevant,  protesting  against  the  measures 
which  were  being  taken  in  Munster  by  the  President.! 
About  the  same  time  Chichester  again  advised  that  the 
CastleChamber  prosecutions,  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  a  time,  should  not  be  resumed,  and  that  the  ordinary 
penal  laws  should  alone  be  employed.^ 

Upon  this  the  English  Council  wrote  to  recommend  ?*'^^ 
that  a  more  moderate  course  should  be  taken  with  the  jj^°n. 
recusants.     This  order  cannot  have  been  othenrise  than  tion. 
agreeable  to  the  Deputy.     He  had  engaged  himself  in 
repressive  measures,  not  from  any  persecuting  spirit,  but 
because  he  believed  that  the  reugion  of  the  Catholics 
made  them  enemies  to  order  and  government.     He  gave 
way,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  182  9,  without  modify- 
ing his  opinion  in  the  least,  aa  soon  as  he  saw  that  ms 
measures  had  provoked  a  spirit  of  resistance  which  was 
far   more  dangerous  to   the    State   than  the    elements 
which  he  had  attempted  to  repress.  1607. 

The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Brouncker,  in  the  summer  of  De"h  of 
1607,  made  a  change  of  system  easy  in  Munster.     It  |J^,;ek«r. 
WBS  found  that  he  had  left  the  principal  men  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  province  either  in  prison,  or  on  bond  to 

*  Chichester  to  S&lifi1>iii7,  Dec  1, 1606,  S.  P.  IrtL 
t  Buttevant  to  S*lisbur]r,  Feb.  11,  1607,  &  P.  Jrri. 
X  ChichMt«T  to  Sstisburr,  Feb.  20, 1607,  8.  P.  b«L 
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appear  when  they  were  summoned.*  The  greater  part  of 
the  former  class  were  relea8ed,f  and  no  more  was  heard 
in  Ireland  of  Castle  Chamber  prosecutions  for  recusancy. 
For  some  little  time  indictments  were  brought  under  the 
statute,  and  the  shilling  £nes  were  levied;  but  even 
these  were  gradually  dropped,  and,  as  far  as  the  Mty 
were  concerned,  this  short  and  not  very  severe  persecu- 
tion came  to  an  end. 

A  trial  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  1607, 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  liave  formed  part  of  the 
persecution,  which  was  at  that  time  dying  away. 
Amongst  the  priests  who  were  lying  in  prison  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  was  Robert  Lalor,  A^icar- 
General  in  the  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Ferns. 
He  obtained  his  release  in  December,  by  confessing  that 
it  was  unlawfiil  to  hold  the  office  which  he  occupied, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  bishops  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  Sovereign.  He  also  promised  to  obey  all  the 
lawful  commands  of  the  King. 

It  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Government  that  he 
had  been  giving  a  false  account  of  the  confession  which 
he  had  made.  He  had  attempted  to  excuse  himself  to 
his  friends  by  asserting  that  he  had  oflly  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  King  in  temporal  causes.  Upon  mis 
he  was  indicted  under  the  Statute  of  Praemunire.  The 
Government  do  not  seem  to  have  been  animated  by  any 
vindictive  feeling  against  the  man,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  glad  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
that  he  could  be  reached  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  had  been  felt  as  a  grievance,  even  by  a 
Catholic  Sovereign  and  a  Catholic  Parliament.  He  was 
accordingly  charged  with  receiving  Bulls  from  Rome, 
and  with  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  He  had 
also  instituted  persons  to  benefices,  had  granted  dispen- 

•  Moryson  to  Saliabury,  June  26, 1607,  S.  P.  IrA 

t  Fourteen  were  kept  in  prison  who  reftised  hi  Mgn  a  bond  that  they 
would  not  leave  ^e  province  vithout  Uave,  and  that  (hey  would  appear  «t 
anv  time  when  eummoned  before  the  Council,  and  that  they  would  not 
willingly  conTerse  with  any  priest  The  late  Preeident  had  laid  fines  to  the 
•mount  of  47,000,  hut  only  ^80  was  actually  levied,  Chichester  to  Salia- 
bury, Aug.  4, 1607,  &  P.  Irei 
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sations  in  matrimonial  causes,  and  had  pronounced  Cg-Vn. 
sentences  of  divorce.  At  tis  tnal  he  attempted  to  draw  I607. 
a  distinction  between  the  King's  power  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  and  his  power  in  spiritual  causes.  He  said  that  he 
had  acknowledged  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  Even  if  his 
statement  had  been  true,  it  was  Um  early,  by  at  least  two 
centuries,  to  draw  this  distinction.  It  was  a  distinction 
which  had  been  sedulously  ignored  by  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  they  could  hardly  expect  that  it 
would  be  recognised  by  those  who  sat  in  judgment  over 
them.  Davies,  who  had  become  Attorney-General  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  made  short  work  of 
this  argument.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  brought  in, 
and  sentence  was  pronounced.*  Lalor,  having'  served 
the  purpose  for  which  his  trial  was  intended,  slips  out  of 
sight.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  very  severely 
punished. 

Chichester  betook  himself  to  a  more  congenial  mode  ^^^ 
of  reforming  the  Church.  He  could  not  do  much  where  to^o^ 
such  men  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  were  plundering  ^^^^ 
four  dioceses,!  and  where  scarcely  a  parish  was  suffici- 
ently endowed  for  the  support  of  a  minister.  But  he  did 
what  he  could.  He  had  his  eye  upon  every  preacher  of 
worth  and  ability  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  sees  fell  vacant 
one  by  one,  he  was  ready  to  recommend  a  successor, 
and  to  propose  some  scheme  by  which  the  pittance 
might  be  increased,  which  the  last  occupant  had  pro- 
bably eked  out  by  illegal  means.  His  notions  in  the 
choice  of  bishops  for  Ireland  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  in  which  he  informed  Salisbury  of  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  reminded  him 
that^  in  choosing  successors  to  any  of  the  bishops,  regard 
should  be  '  had  as  well  to  their  ability  of  body  and 
manners  and  fashion  of  life,  as  to  their  depth  of  learning 
and  judgment;  these  latter  qualifications  being  fitter  for 
employments  in  settled  and  refined  kingdoms,  than  to 
labour  in  the  reformation  of  this.'J     Nor  were  these  his 

•   State  Ti-iali,  ii.  633. 

■1-  Note  of  Abu»M,  Aug.  4, 1607,  S.  P.  ltd. 

X  Chichester  to  Saliibuiy,  Jul  14, 1607,  S.  P.  Ird.     ; 
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Ok.  VIL  only  services  to  the  Church.  He  "wbs  foremoBt  in  pressing 
1608.     on  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Irish, 
and  as  soon  as  the  work  was  accomplished  in  1608,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  dispersing  it  through  the  country.* 
1606.         The  Deputes  office  -was  certainly  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
Affiura  of    "Whilst  the  whole  of  the  Cathohc  south  was  openly  ex- 
pressing its  detestation  of  his  measures,  the  state  of  the 
north  was  such  as  to  engage  his  most  anxious  attention. 
After  his  visit  to  Ulster  in  1605,  he  had  formed  some 
hopes  that  the  great  chiefs  would  quietly  submit  to  the 
new  order  of  uiings.     In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  he  began  to  be  doubtful  of  the  success  of  any 
attempt  to  convert  an  Irish  chief  into  a  peaceful  subject. 
The  rule  of  the  law  had  come  near  enough  to  the  two 
northern  earls  to  make  them  discontented,  but  not  near 
enough   to  prevent   them  from   oppressing  the   poor. 
Tyrone  himself  promised  that  he  would  obey  the  laws. 
Cnichester,  who  put  little  faith  in  his  promises,  was  only 
confirmed  by  his  intercourse  with  him  in  the  opinion 
that  Ulster  would  never  prosper  until  it  was  brought 
under    the    settled    govei-nment   of    a    President    and 
Council.f    Tyrone  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  tliis 
opinion  of  the  Deputy,  for,  not  long  afterwards,  he  wrote 
to  the  King,  protesting  against  such  an  indignity,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  sooner  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  exile  than  come  under  any  government  but  that  of 
the  King  himself,  or  of  the  Lord  Deputy;  J  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  would  do  anything  rather  than  submit  to 
any  government  which  was  near  enough  to  reach  him 
effectively. 
ChioliMttr       Chichester  determined  to  leave  the  results  which  were 
u  MonB-    certain  to  ensue  to  be  developed  by  time,  and  contented 
^""^         himself    with   employing   the   summer    in  a  progress 
through    the   three  south-western    counties  of    Ulster. 
His  first   resting-place  was  Monaghan,  then  a  village 
composed  of  scattered  cottages,  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  little  garrison.     The  inhabitants  of  the 

*  Earl.  MS.  3644.    The  tKnsUtion  of  the  Xe^  Testament  bad  been  com- 
pleted in  1803. 
t  Chicheater  to  Sslisbnrv,  May  10, 1006,  S.  P.  IreL 
X  Tyrone  to  the  King,  June  17, 1606,  S.  P.  Ird. 
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surroundiog  country  were,  for  the  moat  part,  members  of  Ch.  vn. 
the  sept  of  the  MacMahons.  Monaghan  had  been  made  i^b7~ 
shire-ground  sixteen  years  before,  and  bad  been  divided 
into  freeholds  to  be  held  by  the  principal  men  of  the 
district.  But  the  flood  of  rebellion  had  passed  over  the 
unhappy  country  before  the  new  order  of  things  had 
well  taken  root,  and  had  swept  away  every  trace  of 
these  arrangements.  The  freeholders  themselves  had 
been  a  particular  mark  for  those  who  had  found  their 
account  in  the  old  anarchy,  and  such  of  them  as  did  not 
aid  the  rebels  were  either  slain  or  driven  away.  To 
restore  order  amidst  the  confusion  which  had  set  in  was 
no  easy  task.  Chichester  set  about  it  with  his  usual 
good  sense  and  courtesy.  He  arranged  the  whole 
settlement  so  as  to  make  as  few  changes  as  possible. 
Whenever  he  found  that  an  alteration  was  necessary  he 
hid  it  before  the  chief  persons  present,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  their  full  consent  to  his  proposals.  It  only 
remained  to  obtain  the  requisite  powers  from  England 
before  his  final  sanction  could  be  given. 

The  necessity  which  existed  for  a  change  in  the  social  Auuei 
condition  of  the  country  became  apparent  as  soon  as  ''*'''■ 
the  assizes  were  opened.  Prisoner  after  prisoner  was 
brought  to  the  bar ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most 
convmcing  evidence  was  tendered  against  them ;  in  every 
case  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  returned.  The  cause 
was  soon  discovered:  the  jurytaen  knew  that  if  they 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  relations  of  the  prisoner,  and  that 
they  might  consider  themselves  fortunate  i^  as  soon  as 
the  Deputy's  cavalcade  was  gone,  they  only  saw  their 
lands  pillaged  and  their  cattle  driven  away. 

The  county  was  plainly  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  trial 
by  jury.  The  simplest  remedy  would  have  been  to 
proclaim  martial  law  at  once.  But  such  an  idea  never 
occurred  to  Englishmen  at  that  time,  except  in  cases  of 
actual  rebellion.  In  this  case,  the  jurjmen  were  visited 
'  with  good  round  fines.'  The  next  jury  was  terrified  into 
giving  a  true  verdict.  We  are  not  told  what  became  of 
the  persons  who  composed  it  after  the  Deputy  was  gone. 

One  of  the  customs  of  the  county  was  a  nuisance 
which  Chichester  was  determined  to  abate.     The  prin- 
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Oh.  vn.  cipal  men  of  the  district  had  long  made  it  a  habit  to 
iQijQ      "■  eat  their  beef  from  the  English  Pale.'     In  order  to 
Tbec»-      make  this  possible,  an  indispensable  member  of  their 
torertof     household  was  a  professional  thief,  who  went  by  the 
ghan.         respectable  appellation  of  '  The  Caterer.'     In  order  to 
give  these  people  a  hint  that    such  proceedings  must 
come  to  an  end,  two  of  the  great  men,  whose  tables  had 
been  supplied  in  this  irregular  way,  were  indicted  as 
receivera  of  stolen   goods.      They  acknowledged   their 
fault  upon  their  knees,  and  were  immediately  pai-doned. 
Before  leaving  Monaghan,   Chichester  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  chief  men  of  the  county  to  the  building 
of  a  gaol  and  a  sessions  house,  and  persuaded  them  to 
contribute  £20  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school. 
In  Monaghan  there  was  some  recollection  of  a  land 
Fernrn-       settlement.     In  Fermanagh  the  Irish  tenures  had  pre- 
"^  vailed  uninterruptedly.      The  county  was  in  the  hands 

of  two  of  the  Maguires.  Connor  Roe  Maguii-e  had  joined 
the  English  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  whole  county.  When  the 
war  was  concluded,  Mouutjoy,  ^vishing  to  bribe  into  sub- 
mission the  rebel  chief  Coconaght  Maguire,  took  advan- 
tage of  a  legal  flaw  in  Connor's  patent,  and  divided 
the  county  between  them.  No  patent  -n-as,  however, 
to  be  gnmted  till  freeholds  had  been  estabhshed.  Here 
again,  Chichester  was  called  upon  to  solve  the  knotty 
question  of  the  Irish  tenures.  On  making  inquiries,  he 
found  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  two  theories  pre- 
vailed. The  loi-ds,  with  one  consent,  declared  that  aU 
the  land  belonged  to  them, ;  the  occupants  no  less 
stoutly  protested  that  the  land  was  theirs,  and  that  the 
lords  had  only  a  right  to  cei*tain  fixed  dues.*  Chichester 
noted  down  in  Ids  memorj'  the  rival  doctiines,  and 
reserved  them  for  future  consideration.  Davies,  with 
characteristic  i-eadiness  to  grasp  at  any  theoiy  which 
made  against  the  Irish  lords,  set  down  the  case  of  the 
tenants  as  fully  proved. 

From  Fermanagh  the  Deputy  proceeded  to  Cavan, 

*  Frecisely  the  same  opposite  doctrines  as  those  irhich  have  aiiaen  in 
Russia  about  the  land  tenore  during  the  discusHons  on  the  emancipstioii  at 
the  serfs.  That  a  similar  uncertain^  prevuls  on  the  native  theoiy  on  the 
subject  in  Vew  Zealuid  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollect^  of  erejiy  one. 
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where  he  found  the  county  in  a  state  of  unexampled  Ch.VIL 
confueion.  A  settlement  of  the  questions  connected  leoe. 
with  the  land  tenures  had  been  proposed  before  the  Cnan. 
rebellion  broke  out,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  was  to  have  been  allotted  to  Sir  John  O'Reilly 
and  his  immediate  relations.  But,  if  this  arrangement 
had  ever  taken  effect,  no  legal  records  of  it  had  been 
preserved,  and  Sir  John  himself  had  died  in  arms  against 
the  Queen.  On  his  death,  his  brother  Philip  set  at 
nought  the  arrangements  of  the  Government,  and  took 
possession,  as  tanist,  of  the  whole  district,  giving  himself 
the  title  of  The  O'Reilly.  He  did  not  long  survive  his 
brother,and  was  succeeded  by  hisuncleEdmond,whowas 
afterwards  killed  in  rebellion.  Upon  his  death  no  succes- 
sor was  appointed.  Whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  family 
had  taken  arms  against  the  Queen,  Sir  John's  eldest  son, 
Molinary  O'Reilly,  had  served  under  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  had  been  slain  fighting  against  his  countiy- 
men.  Upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  his  widow,  a  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  demanded  the  wardship  of  her 
son,  and  a  third  part  of  the  land  as  her  own  dower. 
This  claim  was  not  supported  by  law,  as  Sir  John  had 
never  taken  out  his  patent  to  hold  his  land  by  English 
tenure,  and  consequently  her  husband  had  never  been 
the  legal  owner  of  the  land.  Carew,  however,  who  was 
the  Deputy  to  whom  her  request  had  been  made,  acceded 
to  her  wishes,  though  he  gave  the  custody  of  the  land  to 
one  of  Sir  John's  brothers.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
county  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  refuse  to  pay 
rent  to  anyone.  Chichester  investigated  the  whole 
subject,  and,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  other  two 
counties,  reserved  his  decision  till  after  his  return  to 
Dublin. 

The  results  which  were  expected  to  ensue  from  the  BmbIw 
coming  change  were  sketched  out,  by  Davies,  in  warm,  ^^^ 
but  by  no  means  in  too  glowing  colours.  '  All  the  posses-  Depntj'i 
sions,'  he  wrote,  'shall  descend  and  be  conveyed  according  r™™" 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law;  every  man  shall  have 
a  certain  home,  and  know  the  certainty  of  his  estate, 
whereby  the  people  will  be  encouraged  to  manure* 
*  i.e.  cultivate. 

.,;.  Google 
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Ch-VIL  their  land  with  better  industry  than   heretofore  hath 
1606.     been  used,  to  bring  up  children  more  ci^Tlly,  to  provide 
for  their  posterity  more  carefully.     This  will  cause  them 
to  build  better  houses   for   their  safety,  and  to  love 
neighbourhood.     And  there  will  arise  vilkges  and  towns, 
which  will  draw  tradesmen  and  artificers,  so  as  we  con- 
ceive a  hope  that  these  countries,  in  a  short  time,  will 
not  only  be  quiet  neighbours  to  the  Pale,  but  be  made 
as  rich  and  as  civil  as  the  Pale  itself.'  • 
Wicklow         The  summer,  which  had  been  employed  by  Chichester 
Uir^  '""in  his  northern  progress,  had  also  seen  the  conversion 
B"wmd,      into   shire-ground  of  the    last   southern    Irish    district 
which  had  maintained  the  independence  of  the  English 
law.     From  henceforth  the  country  of  the  liyraes  and 
Tooles  was  to  be  known  as  the  county  of  Wicklow.     On 
his  return  irom  Ulster,  the  indefatigable  Davies  accom- 
panied the  chief  justice,  Sir  James  Ley,  on  his  circuit. 
For  the  first  time,  the  new  county  was  to  be  \i8ited  by 
the  judges.    They  set  out,  ivithout  entertaining  any  very 
fevourable  expectations  of  the  reception  mth  which  they 
were  likely  to  meet,  as  it  was  generally  understood  in 
Dublin  that  the  Wicilow  hills  were  a  mere  den  of  thieves 
and  robbers.    They  were  destined  to  meet  with  an  agree- 
able surprise.     The  people  flocked  around  the  judges  in 
such  numbers  that  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
them  how  the  desolate  mountains  could  support  such 
multitudes.     Old  and  young  poured  forth  from  the  glens 
to  welcome  the  magistrates,  who  were  to  confer  upon  the 
county  the  blessings  of  a  settled  and  regular  law.     Nor 
waa   the  feeling  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.     The 
gentlemen  and  fi^eholders  paid  the  court  the  highest 
compliment  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow,  by 
appearing  in  what  was  to  them  the  awkT^^  novelty  of 
the  English  dress,  t 
KmtiB-         The  report  of  the  judges,  on  their  return,  must  have 
Sie"nOT^-  ^6^  highly  satisfiictory  to  the  Deputy.     But  it  was  on 
era  chieb.  the  nortK  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  con- 

*  Rgiort  of  the  Deputj's  Tint  to  Ulster,  enclosed  hj  Davies  to  Salis- 
bniT,  Sept  20,  1606.  Chichester  nnd  the  Iriah  Cotincil  to  the  Council, 
Sept.  12, 160B.    Chichester  to  Salisbury,  Sept.  12, 1000,  &  P.  Inl. 

t  Dariea  to  Salisbuiy,  Not.  12, 1606,  S.  P.  ltd. 
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centrated.  Before  he  returned  from  his  progress,  a  Ch.  vn. 
report  reached  him  that  Tyrcomiel  and  Coconaght  1806. 
Maguire  had  been  attempting  to  obtain  a  passage  for 
France  on  board  a  Scottish  vessel,  which  happened  to  be 
lying  off  the  coast.*  In  JanuMy,  Chichester  took  the  ieo7. 
opportunity  of  a  visit  which  Tyrone  was  paying  in 
Dublin,  to  question  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  was 
unable  to  elicit  from  him  any  information  except  that 
the  two  chiefs  were  miserably  poor,  and  had  expressed 
to  him  their  discontent.  Tyi-one  himself  was  in  no  good 
humour ;  he  was  irritated  by  difficulties  connected  with 
the  ownership  of  land  in  his  own  countiy,  which  had 
been  perjjetually  recuriing,  in  one  form  or  another,  ever 
since  his  return  from  England.  In  a  great  measure  he 
had  only  himself  to  blame.  It  was  hjs  own  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  the  English  courts  which  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  settle  questions  of  this  nature,  in 
which  he  was  concerned.  He  was  now  at  issue  with  the 
Bishop  of  Deny  with  respect  to  certain  lands.  But  his  Tjn»no*i 
chief  quarrel  was  vnih  Sir  Donnell  O'Cahan,  his  principal  ^"tj, 
vassal,  or  vriaght,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Irish.  O'Cahan. 
O'Cahan's  territory  was  of  considerable  extent,  reaching 
from  the  river  Bann  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle.  He 
boasted  that  it  had  been  held  by  his  ancestors  for  a 
thousand  years.  When  a  successor  to  The  O'Neill  was 
chosen,  it  was  to  O'Cahan  that  the  privilege  was  assigned 
of  inaugurating  him  by  the  various  ceremonies  which 
were  required  by  the  Irish  custom.f  "When  The  O'Neill 
went  to  war,  O'Cahan  was  bound  to  join  him  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  in  return 
for  which  he  claimed  the  suit  of  apparel  which  was  wora 
by  The  O'Neill,  and  the  horse  uixju  which  he  rode,  as 

*  Deposition  of  Oawin  Moot  and  WiUiatu  KilrenQT,  of  Olaagow,  Aug. 
12,  KiOC. 

t  After  the  chief  had  Bwom  to  obeen-e  the  cuBtoms  of  the  tribe,  and  had 
taken  hie  place  on  the  stone  on  which  the  chieia  or  kicffs  were  seated  at 
their  infltaUation,  the  principal  aub-chief  presented  him  with  a  rod.  Then, 
'  aft«r  receiving  the  rod,  the  king's  ahoea  were  taken  off,  and  he  placed  hia 
feet  in  the  impress,  in  the  stone,  of  his  anceators'  feet;  then,  stepping  for- 
-ward,  the  sub-chieftain  placed  sandala  on  hia  chief's  feet  in  token  of 
obedience,  rebuned  one  of  the  royal  eboes  as  an  hononrable  perquinte,  and 
threw  the  othef  over  the  king-'s  head  as  an  augury  of  good  luck.' — liublm 
UnivertUy  Mag.,  No.  ccczxxv.  p.  631. 
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Ch.  vn.  well  as  a  hundi-ed  cows.  O'Cahan,  on  the  other  hand, 
ia07.  paid  to  The  O'Neill  a  yearly  rent  of  twenty-one  cows. 
According  to  O'Cahan,  when  he  had  performed  these 
services,  he  was  as  much  the  lord  of  his  own  land  as  any 
English  freeholder.  O'Neill,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
never  been  sparing,  whenever  he  had  the  power,  of  those 
various  fomis  of  exaction  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  an  Irish  vassal. 

This  state  of  things,  liable  enough  in  itself  to  give  rise 
to  endless  disputes,  had  been  aggravated  by  the  interpre- 
tation which  each  of  the  rivals  had  put  ujwn  the  promises 
of  the  English  Government.  O'Cahan  had  followed  his 
chief  in  rebellion,  but  had  been  the  first  to  make  his 
peace.  As  a  reward  for  his  desertion  of  the  Irish  cause, 
Mounljoy  had  promised  him  that  he  should  in  future 
hold  Ins  lands  directly  from  the  Crown.  He  actually- 
received  a  patent,  granting  him  the  cust^xly  of  the  lands 
at  the  same  rent  as  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  to  Tyrone ;  and  he  had  a  promise  that  an  absolute 
grant  of  them  should  be  made  out,  as  soon  as  the 
Government  had  time  to  attend  to  such  matters.  But, 
before  anything  was  done,  Tyrone  ha<l  himself  submitted, 
and,  either  purposely  or  from  inadvertence,  had  received 
a  grant  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  in  possession  of 
his  grandfather.  Con  O'Neill. 
O'Cahan  Upon  Tyrone's  return  from  England,  his  first  thought 
T '"ran"  '°  ^^^  ^  claim  O'Cahan's  submission  in  virtue  of  the  grant 
which  he  brought  with  him.  He  demanded  that  two 
hundred  cows  sliould  at  once  be  sent  to  him,  and  that 
O'Cahan  should  engage  to  pay  him,  in  future,  the  same 
number  as  an  annual  rent,  which  was  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  a,  payment  of  £200.  As  a  pledge  for  the 
performance  of  his  demand,  he  took  possession  of  a  large 
district  belonging  to  O'Cahan.  At  first,  the  unfortunate 
chief  submitted  without  resistance.  Tyrone  was  all- 
powerful  in  Ulster,  and  Irishmen  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  habit  of  seeking  for  assistance  from  Dublin.  What- 
ever hopes  O'Cahan  may  have  entertained  in  that  quarter 
were  at  an  end  when  Tyrone  showed  him  the  royal 
grant.  He  believed  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.    He  signed  a  paper,  in  which 

.,  Cookie 
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he  agreed  to  give  Tray  in  everything.     He  withdrew  Ch.VIL 
all  claims  to  an  independent  position,  and  promised  to      ieo7, 
submit  any  quarrel  which  might  hereafter  arise  between 
himself  and  any  of  his  own  followers  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Earl.* 

Itwasprobably  during  the  Deputy's  progress  in  Ulster, 
in  the  summer  of  1606,  that  a  new  light  dawned  upon 
O'Cahan's  mind  as  to  the  support  which  he  was  likely  to 
obtain  from  the  Government.  Rumours  may  well  have 
reached  him  that  inquiries  had  been  made  into  the  nature 
of  the  connection  between  the  chiefs  and  their  subordi- 
nates, and  it  must  soon  have  oozed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  by  no  means  desirous  to  allow  more  to'  the 
great  chiefe  than  strict  justice  required. 

Whatever  rumours  of  this  land  may  have  been  abroad,  Tyrone  re- 
they  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Tyrone,    Scarcely  jj!"^." 
had  Chichester  returned  to  Dublin,  when  the  Earl  pro-  kom. 
ceeded  to  further  aggressions.    His  wish  was  to  gain  over 
O'Cahan's  followers  to  his  own  service.    The  method  by 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  his  object  had,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  simplicity.     He  drove  off  aU  the  cattle  which 
he  could  find  in  O'Cahan's  district,  and  told  the  owners 
that  they  could  only  regain  their  property  by  breaking 
off  all  connection  with  his  rival.f 

O'Cahan  was  no  longer  in  the  humour  to  submit  to  o'Cntsii 
such  treatment.  He  brought  his  case  at  once  before  the  Jt''e^(^"* 
Deputy.  Tyrone  soon  discovered  that  his  proceedings  i 
were  not  looked  upon  at  Dublin  with  any  favourable  eye. 
In  January,  1607,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Deputy,  and 
though  he  was  received  with  all  courtesy,  he  was  forced 

•  Agreement,  Feb.  17,  1006.  It  is  gigned  Ij  O'Cahan  only.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thu,  and  not  1600-7,  is  the  right  date.  It  was  pro- 
bably drawn  up  bv  some  piiest  who  attended  Tyrone,  who,  from  hia  foreign 
education,  would  be  accuatomed  to  begin  the  year  on  the  1st  of  Jjinuary. 
Febmatv  1806-7  is  An  impoaaible  date,  as  Chichester  speaks  of  the  quarrel 
aa  already  revived  in  hie  letter  to  Salisbury  on  the  SOtli  of  January,  1607. 
Compare  O'Cahan's  petition,  May  a,  Il»7,  and  St.  John  to  Salislujr,  J-'ot. 
12,  1607.  It  appears  that  the  seizure  of  the  cattle  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  IflOO.— Davies  to  Salisbury,  Nov.  12,   1606,  S.  P. 

t  This  is  O'Cahan's  account  of  the  matter.  Tyrone,  In  his  answer  to 
O'Cahan's  petition  (May  23, 1607),  says  it  waa  done  as  a  distress  for  rent. 
Perhaps  O'Cahan  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  rent  of  two  hundred  cows. 
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Ch.  vil  to  consent  to  allow  the  question  to  be  tried  by  the  com- 
1807,      men  law.* 

In  May,  O'Cahan  drew  up  his  case.  AAer  detailing 
his  grievances,  he  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  the 
services  of  the  King's  Attorney.  His  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  two  rivals  were  ordered  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Council.  It  had  been  difficult  to 
induce  Tyrone  to  appear ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  comport  imnself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
the  Council.  His  proud  spirit  was  unable  to  brook  the 
degradation  of  being  called  in  question  for  what  he 
regai-ded  as  his  ancestral  rights.  No  sooner  had  O'Cahwi 
begun  to  read  the  papers  on  which  he  rested  his  case, 
than  he  snatched  them  violently  from  his  hand,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces  before  his  face.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  Deputy  restrained  his  indignation,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  him  a  slight  reproof.f 

Chichester  had  reasons  of  hia  own  for  visiting  so 
mildly  this  disrespectful  conduct.     Reports  had  reached 
him  which  led  him  to  believe  that  an  agitation  was  pre- 
vailing in  the  country  which  might  at  any  time  lead  to 
an  outbreak,  and  he  was  unfiling  to  px'ecipitate  matters 
by  any  appearance  of  severity. 
infomt-         Salisbury  had  received  information  of  a  plot  which 
c^T.riii^cy  ^^  "^  existence  in  Ireland  from  Sir  Christopher  St. 
gi»cn  to      Lawrence,  a  yoimger  brother  of  Lord  Howth,  at  that 
the  Go-      time  serving  in  the  Archduke's  army  in  the  Netherlands. 
But  St.  Lawrence's  character  for  veracity  did  not  stand 
high,  and  it  was  difficult  to  take  any  measures  solely 
upon  his  evidence.    On  the  18th  of  May  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  corroborated  his  statement ;  an  anony- 
mous  paper   was  found  at    the  door  of  the    Council 
Chamber,  stating  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  murder 
the  Deputy  and  to  seize  upon  the  Govemment.J     Not 
long  afterwards  St.  Lawrence,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
to  his  brother's  title,  arrived  in  Dublin.     The  new  Lord 
Ho^vth  told  his  story  to  the  Deputy.     He  said  that  it 

•  ChicheatM  to  SaliBbuiy,  Jan,  20,  lfl07.  8.P.  Irel 
t  Chichester  to  Salisbury,  May  27, 1007.  S.P.  Ird. 
t  Chichester  to  SaliBburj,  Mny  27, 1(!07,  enclosiiig  a  copy  of  the  psp«r, 
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was  intended  that  a  general  revolt  should  take  place,  in  Cb-VU. 
which  many  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  towns  and  1607. 
cities,  were  to  take  pt^  and  that  they  had  received 
assurance  of  assistance  from  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
original  idea  had  been  to  seize  upon  Dublin  Castle  at 
Easter  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  surprise  the  Deputy 
and  Council.  This  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
general  rising.  The  plan  was  at  that  time  relinquished, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Lord  Delvin,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Pale,  to  concur  in  any  scheme  by  which 
Chichester's  life  was  threatened.  He  declared  that, 
sooner  than  the  Deputy  should  be  slain,  he  would  reveal 
the  whole  plot  to  the  Government.  Howth  added  that, 
before  he  left  Flanders,  the  Provincial  of  tie  Irish  Fran- 
ciscans assured  him  that  everything  was  now  ready  in 
Ireland  for  an  insurrection.  The  King  of  Spain,  however, 
who  was  to  furnish  ten  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred 
horse,  would  not  be  prepared  till  the  autumn  of  1608. 
The  Provincial  was  himself  entrusted  with  a  lar^e  sum 
of  money,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  Tyrconnel's  hands. 
Howth  also  declared  that  Tyrconnel  had  been  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  conspirators.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  he  had  no  doubt  of  Tyrone's  complicily,  he  was 
unable  to  prove  anything  against  him.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  that  portion  of  the  information  which  related  to 
the  Spanish  Government  ever  had  any  foundation  except 
in  the  hot  brains  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  The  remainder 
of  the  information  was  afterwards  fuUy  confirmed  by  the 
confession  of  Delvin.*  Chichester,  however,  at  the  time, 
put  little  confidence  in  a  story  which  came  from  such  a 
source.  Howth  himself  refused  to  be  produced  in  public 
as  a  witness,  and  there  was  little  to  be  done  except  to  use 
all  possible  means  of  acquiring  additional  information. 
That  such  a  conspiracy  existed  was  sutficiently  probable. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  the  Recusancy  Laws  in  1605 
could  not  but  have  had  the  effect  of  disposing  the  lords 
of  the  Pale  and  the  merchants  of  the  towns  to  look  with 
eagerness  to  a  coalition  with  the  chiefe  of  the  north,  who 
were  dissatisfied  on  veiy  different  grounds. 

•  Confsemon,  Not.  6,  1607,  S.  P.  Ir^      The  plot  wm  immirted  ly 
TfTConnel  to  Howth  and  Selnn  at  Maynootb,  about  Cluiatinas  1606, 

VOL.  I.  BE  ^-  T 
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CH.vn.       Meanwhile  Tyrone's  prospects  at  Dublin  had  changed. 

Ifl07_      The  lawyers,  with  Davies  at  their  head,  had  hit  upon 

The         the  notable  idea  that  the  lands  in  question  belonged  to 

ir^di!^      neither  of  the  disputants,  but  tliat  they  were,  in  reality, 

Att  the  property  of  the  Crown.     The   legal  quibble  upon 

^^^''  which  they  founded  their  opinion  was  of  such  a  nature 

bopKo      as   to   be   absolutely  unintellirible   to   ordinary  minds. 

thaCromi.  pj.Qy^  ^f  j^g^j.  discovery,  the  King's  Counsel  requested 

Chichester  to  allow  them  to  exhibit  an  information  of 

intrusion  against  the  earl,  and  assured  him  that  they 

would   be  able   to   bring    the  whole   district  into  His 

Majesty's  hands.     The  Deputy's  strong  good  sense  saved 

him  fix>m  being  led  away  by  such  a  propisal.     An  order 

was  made  that  the  district   should  I'emain  in  Tyrone's 

The  cue     possession  tm  the  question  had  been  decided.*     After 

*°^ ,      some  delay,  it  was  annoxmced  that  the  King  had  decided 

l^don.     upon  takmg  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  the 

case  would  be  heard  in  London.f 

In  August,  Chichester  again  set  out  for  Ulster.  His 
intention  was  to  carry  out  some,  at  least,  of  the,  reforms 
which  he  had  planned  in  the  course  of  his  last  visit.  On 
his  way,  he  had  fir^quent  interviews  with  Tyrone.  The 
earl  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  visit 
to  England,  but  was  apparently  engaged  in  making  pre- 
parations for  his  journey. 
Cooitv-  In  &ct,  the  news  that  Tyrone  had  been  summoned  to 

*"■*'"  ..     England  had  spread  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the 

among  too  o    ,  r  _  -i  i       <•  i 

eoiupira-  conspirators.  it  was  unpossible  for  them  to  suppose 
"^  that  more  was  not  meant  than  met  the  eye.  They  fencied 
that  all  their  plans  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  they  looked  upon  the  order  for  Tyrone's  journey  to 
London  as  a  clever  scheme  for  separatmg  from  them  the 
man  whose  presence  would  be  most  needful  when  the 
insun-ection  broke  out.  Accordingly,  they  soon  became 
convinced  that  all  chances  of  success  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  they  might  consider  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives  from  justice. 


*  Chicheiter  and  the  Irish  Council  to  the  Council,  June  36,  1607,  vith 
enclMures,  S.  P.  Irel. 
t  ChicbeBter  to  the  Council,  Aug.  4, 1607,  S.  P.  Irtl. 
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On  Saturday,  the  29th  of  August,  Chichester  saw  Ch.tii. 
Tyrone  for  the  last  time.     The  earl  visited  the  Deputy     ieo7_ 
at  Slane,  aad  entered  into  conversation  with  him  on  the  Tyron* 
subject  ofhisintendedjoumey  to  England.  When  he  took  !J^J^ 
his  leave,  the  downcast  eixpression  of  bis  countenance  atSUne. 
was  noticed  by  all  who  saw  him.     He  may  well  have 
been  dejected.     The  dream  of  his  life  was  passing  away 
for  ever.     Calmly  and  steadily  the  English  usurper  was 
pressing  on  over  the  land  where  obedience  had  been  paid 
to  his  ancestors  for  generations.     He  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  even  his  own  dependents  were  growing 
weary  of  him.     Nothing  remained  but  to  seek  refiige  in 
a  foreign  land  from  the  hated  invader,  whom  be  could 
never  agmn  hope  to  expel  from  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

He  next  went  to  Sir  Garret  Moore's  house,  at  Mellifont.  PUght  <rf 
When  he  left  the  house,  the  inmates  were  astonished  at  Tjtom. 
the  wildness  of  his  behaviour.  The  great  earl  wept  like 
a  child,  and  bade  a  solemn  fereweil  to  every  person  in 
the  house.  On  Monday  he  was  at  Dungannon,  where 
for  two  d^s  he  rested  for  the  last  time  among  his  own 
people.  Late  on  Wednesday  evening  he  set  off  again, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  eldest  son,  and  two  ot  his 
young  children.  A  par^  of  his  followers  guarded  their 
chief  and  his  fenuly.  Between  him  and  his  countess 
there  was  but  little  love  ;  in  his  drunken  bouts  he  bad 
been  accustomed  to  behave  to  her  with  the  greatest 
rudeness.  Nothing  but  absolute  necessity  had  forced 
her  to  remain  with  him,  and  she  had  only  been  prevented 
from  betraying  his  secrets  to  the  Government  by  the 
care  with  which  he  avoided  entrusting  her  with  any.* 
As  the  train  was  hurrying  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  she  slipped  from  her  horse,  either  being  in  reality 
overcome  with  fetigue,  or  being  desirous  of  escaping  from 
her  husband.  She  declared  that  she  was  unable  to  go 
a  step  further.  Tyrone  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  crossed ; 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  compelled  her  to  mount  again, 
arwearing  that  he  would  kill  her,  if  she  did  not  put  on  a 


•  "Wlieii  ChichMter  was  in  the  North  in  1606,  Lady  Tyrone  had  offered 
„  pUjthe  dp'    -     '■        ™..     .      .    ■..         . .      ^       „„    ,«-.„      ... 

mcloeui69,  S.  1 
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Ch-VH   more  cheerful  countenance.     The  next  day,  he  crossed 
1607.      the  Foyle  at  Dunalong,  in  order  to  pass  unnoticed  be- 
tween the  garrisons  of  Derry  and  Lifford.    The  Gtovemor 
of  Derry,  hearing  that  the  earl  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  being  ignorant  of  hia  intentions,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  ask  him  to  dinner,  an  invitation  which  Tyrone 
declined.      Late   on    Thursday  night,    the   little   band 
arrived  at  Rathmullan,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly, 
where  Tyrconnel  and  Coconaght  Maguire  were  waiting 
He  find*    for  them.*    Magidre,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
Tunnel  conspu-acy,  had  gone  over  to  Brussels  in  May,f  appa- 
ibgnire     rently  in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  any  chance 
aM^     of  obtaining   assistance  from  the  Archduke.      A  few 
weeks  earlier.  Rath,  a  citizen  of  Drogheda,  had  been 
sent  by  the  two  earls  to  ask  for  help  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  J  but  had  met  with  but  a  cool  reception.     The 
Spanish  Government  had  enough  upon  its  hands  in  the 
Low  Countries  to  deter  it  from  embarking  in  a  fresh  war 
with  England.     Maguire  had  not  been  long  in  Brussels 
before  information  reached  him  that  their  whole  scheme 
had  been  discovered.     It  was  said  that  the  Ai-chduke  had 
given  him  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  assist  in  the 
e8cai>e  of  the  pei-sons  implicated.     With  this  he  bought 
a  ship  at  Rouen,  where  he  met  with  Rath,  and  in  his 
company  sailed  for  the  north  of  Ireland. 

They  had  been   preceded  by  a  letter  written  from 
Brussels  by  Henry  O'Neill  tt)  his  father,  which,  probably, 
conveyed  mtelligence  of  their  intended  voyage.§  On  the 
TheTMt     25th  of  August,  they  cast  anchor  in  Lough  SwiUy,  where 
Lon^™     they  remained,  under  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  fishing, 
Swilij.       until  Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone  could  be  warned.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  the  exiles  went  on  board,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  their  native  land.  It 
is  said  that  they  were  detained  ,by  a  curious  circumstance.  |[ 

•  Chichester  to  the  Council,  Sept  7, 1C07.  IhiTiefl  to  Salisbury,  Sept. 
12,  1607,  S.  P.  Irei. 

t  Examination  of  James  I»ach,  Dec.  18,  1007,  S.  P.  Irel. 

X  Examination  of  Thomas  Fitigerald,  Oct.  3,  1807,  S.  P.  Ird. 

5  Confession  of  Sir  Cormack  OTSeill,  Oct  lfl07,  S.  P.  Ird. 

II  This  explanation  would  reconcile  Daviea,  who  aajs  that  thej  took  ship 
on  the  4th,  with  Chichester,  who  SAys  that  they  sailed  on  the  6th.  Feiiiapa, 
howerw,  one  of  the  dates  is  incoiiect 
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There  was  an  infent  child  of  one  of  Tyrconnel's  brothers,  Qb-TII. 
who  was,  according  to  the  Irish  custom,  under  the  care  leoy. 
of  a  foster  father.  It  happened  that  the  child  had  been 
bom  with  six  toes  on  one  of  its  feet.  A  prophecy  was 
said  to  have  been  handed  down  for  generations,  as  having 
been  uttered  by  one  of  the  saints  of  the  country,  that  a 
child  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Donnella  would  be  bom  with 
six  toes,  who  would  drive  all  the  English  out  of  Ireland. 
Such  a  treasure  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  behind, 
and  the  whole  party  waited  till  the  child  had  been 
brought  on  board.  The  painS  which  were  taken  to  secure 
this  infent  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  TjTone's 
own  children  was  left  in  Ireland. 

Chichester  felt  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.      He  P«e«n- 
knew  that  if  a  Spanish  army  were  to  land  in  Ireland,  it  by"hlG<^ 

would  be  impossible  for  him  to  meet  it  with  more  than  ' ' 

four  hundred  men,  and  there  was  little  hope  that  he  would 
receive  any  active  assistance,  even  from  those  among  the 
Irish  who  were  iU-disposed  to  the  cause  of  the  two  earls. 
Whatever  could  be  done,  he  did  at  once.  Small  garrisons 
were  thrown  into  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  fugitives, 
and  orders  were  given  for  the  arrest  of  the  few  persons 
who  were  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy.* 
Commissioners  were  sent  into  the  northern  counties  to 
assume  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  assurances  were  given 
to  the  common  people  that  no  harm  should  befell  them  in 
consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  their  superiors. 

Still,  the  Deputy  was  anxious.  In  Ulster,  as  in  so 
many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  though  there  were  a  few  men 
of  wealth  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  new  rebellion,  the 
mass  of  the  population  were  in  such  extreme  poverty  as 
to  welcome  the  prospect  of  war,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
something  in  the  general  scramble.  Already  bands  were 
formed  which  began  to  plunder  their  neighboura,  and  to 
infest  the  surrounding  ^stricts.  Chichester  was  not  only 
in  want  of  men,  but  money,  as  usual,  was  very  scarce. 
He  tried  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  in  Dublin,  but  the 

•  Chicliester  to  the  Coim<al,  Sept  7.  CiichertOT  to  Salisbuir,  Sept  8, 
1607,  &  P.  Jrrf. 
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CH.VI1.   merchants  of  the  capital  had  not  foi^tten  the  proceed- 

1607.      ings  in  the  Castle  Chamber,  and  they  refused  to  lend  him 

a  shilling. 

CUchei-         But  amidst  all  these  difficulties,  he  kept  his  eye  steadily 

f^tho'V  ^^^^  upon  the  future.     He  saw  at  once  what  an  oppor- 

tieinent  of  tunity  offered  itself  for  changing  the  northern  wilderness 

'f^'*^-       into  the  garden  of  Ireland.  If  his  plan  had  been  adopted 

the  whole  of  the  future  history  of  Ireland  would  nave 

been  changed,  and  two  centuries  of  strife  and  misery 

might  have  been  spared.     Let  the  King,  he  wrote,  at 

once  take  into  his  own  handd  the  country  which  had  been 

vacated  by  the  earls,  and  let  it  be  divided  amongst  its 

.    present  inhabitants.  Let  every  gentleman  in  the  country 

have  as  much  land  as  he  and  "all  his  tenants  and  followers 

could   stock  and   cultivate.     Then,  when  every  native 

Irishman  had  received  his  share,  and  not  till  then,  let 

the  vast  districts,  which  would  still  remain  imoccupied, 

be  given  to  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 

the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  Ci-own,  and  to  colonists 

from  England  or  Scotland,  who  might  hold  their  lands 

upon  condition  of  building  and  garrisoning  castles  upon 

them.      By  this  means,  everything  would  be  provided 

for.     The  country  would  be  put  into  a  good  state  of 

defence,  at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  Government,  and 

the  Irish  themselves  would  be  converted  into  independent 

and  well  satisfied  landholders,   who  would   bless  the 

Government    under  which    they  bad  experienced    such 

an  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity.     If  this  were  not 

done,  Cliichester   concluded  by  saying,   no  alternative 

remmned  but  to  drive  out  all  the  natives  from  Tyrone, 

Tyrconnel,  and  Fennanagh,  into  some  unapproachable 

wilderness  where  they  would  be  unable  to  render  any 

assistance  to  an  invading  army.* 

Hebope*         Such  projects  as  these  required  time  for  execution. 

toM*'*'*    '^^^  Deputy's  immediate  object,  as  soon  as  he  had  put 

the  con-     the  country  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  the  small- 

JP™JJ2"     ness  of  the  force  at  his  disposal  jwrmitted,  was  to  bring 

to  trial  those  of  the  conspirators  who  were  still  in  his 

power.    His  chief  difficulty  was  the  reluctance  of  Howth 

•  Chichester  to  the  Council,  Sept  17,  1607,  &  P.  L^ 

.,, Google 
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to  pre  evidence  in  open  court  againat  his  Associates.     It  Ch-TIL 
was  thought  that  Delvin  iuight  be  induced  to  appear  as     iwi, 
a  witness,  and  both  he  and  Howth  were  apprenended.  Amd  of 
As  soon  as  Delvin  was  imprisoned,  he  confessed  all  that  ST**"* 
he  knew,  and  his  story  substantially  agreed  with  the  . 
information  which  had  been  previously  obtained  irom 
Howth.*  Before  any  steps  had  been  taken  in  consequence 
of  this  confession,   Delvin  made   his  escape  fi-om  the  iw™i*» 
prison  in  which  he  was  confined.f    For  more  than  five  ^^ 
months  he  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Government,  priwa. 
He  explained  his  flight  by  the  fear  which  he  felt  lest  he 
should  be  the  victim  of  Salisbury's  revenge.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Luke  Plunket,  had  lately  given  information  of  a 
conversation  which,  if  he  was  to  be  believed,  had  passed 
between  them  when  they  were  last  in  London  together. 
Delvin  had  been  talking  mth  Salisbury  on  the  subject  of 
certaui  lands,  to  which   he  kid  claim.     Salisbury  had 
expressed  himself  imfavoumbly  to  his  pretensions.     No 
sooner  had  Delvin  returned  from  this  interview  than  he 
uttered  in  Plunket's  hearing  some  wild  speeches  about 
taking  Salisbury's  life.  J     Delvin  now  denied  §  the  truth 
of  this  stoiT)  but  gave  out  that  he  was  forced  to  fly,  lest 
the  &ble  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  fair 
treatment  at  his  trial.     He  Avas  mistaken  in  his  estimate 
of   Salisbury's    character.      Salisbury   was  accustomed 
from  time  to  time  to  hear  that  threats  had  been  uttered 
against  his  life,  but  not  a  single  instance  is  known  of  his 
having  allowed  himself  to  be   influenced  by  personal 
feelings  in  his  conduct  towards  those  from  whom  such 
threats  proceeded.     He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  of 
investigating  the  truth  of  Plunket's  story.     He  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Chichester,  assuring  him  that  he  bore  no 
malice  againat  Delvin,  and  requesting  him  to  let  the 
matter  drop.§ 

At  last  Delvin  delivered  himself  up,  but  no  proceed-  M"j  i«»- 


*  Chicheater  to  the  Council,  Not.  10.  Delviu'i  ConfesnoD,  Not.  0, 1607, 
S.  P.  Irel. 

t  Chicherter  to  Salisbniy,  Nov.  26, 1607,  S.  P.  Irel. 

X  Chichester  to  SaliebuTT,  Dec.  10,  1607.  The  CbaaceUoi  of  Ireland 
to  Salisbury,  Dec.  20, 1607,  8.  P.  LtL 

j  DelTin  to  Saliabni?,  June,  1608,  &  P.  IrO. 
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CH.VIL  ings  were  taken  against  him.^  Howth,  who  had  been 
1808.  sent  over  to  England,  -was  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland, 
AU  pro-  and  the  other  prisoners  who  had  been  apprehended  afer 
w^fthe  *^^  flight  of  the  earls  were  released.  By  that  time  tie 
contpin-  danger  had  passed  over.  The  King  of  Spwn  diowed  no 
JtaIl>Ded.  B'g°^  of  moving.  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  were  wandering 
haplessly  over  the  Continent.     Reinforcements  had  been 

S luring  into  Ireland  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  the 
eputy  the  consciousness  of  strength. 
Anzietjor       In  fiict,  at  the  time  of  Delvin's  surrender,  the  Govem- 
^i^j    ment  had  its  hands  too  full  of  more  important  matters 
■•hh  n-     to  allow  it  to  devote  much  time  to  tracing  out  the  rami- 
^l^*"      fications  of  an  abortive  conspiracy.     The  flight  of  the 
earls  had  brought  with  it  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
relations  which  had  previously  subsisted  between  the 
Government  and  the  chiefe  of  secondary  rank  in  the 
north.     As  long  as  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  remained  in 
Ulster  it  was  natural  that  their  dependents  should  look 
with  hope  to  a  Government  which  was  likely  to  support 
them  in  any  quarrel  which  might  arise  between  them 
and  their  superiors.     But  as  soon  as  the  earls  were  gone, 
these  men  stepped  at  once  into  their  place.     The  same 
fear  of  Engli^  interference  which  had  driven  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel  into  rebellion  now  filled  the  minds  of 
their  vassals  with  anxiety.     It  soon  became  evident  that 
nothing  but  the  greatest  prudence  and  fi>rbearance  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  En^ish  officios  would  succeed  in  maintaining 
thepeace  in  Ulster. 
The  Tne  two   Englishmen,  upon  whose    discretion    the 

5^P°^  preservation  of  peace  piincipally  depended,  were  the 
Bishop  and  the  Governor  of  Derry.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  time  both  these  important  posts  were  occupied  by 
men  eminently  \mfitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
position.  Neither  of  them  had  been  appointed  at 
Chichester's  recommendation.  Montgomery  had  obtained 
the  bishopric  through  the  fevour  of  James  himself.  He 
employed  himself  diligently  in  promoting  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  see,  to  the  complete  neglect  of  his 
spiritual  duties.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under 
the  long  supremacy  of  the  Irish  chiefe,  church  property 
had  not  always  been  scrupulously  respected.  The  biahop, 
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therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  there   Ch-YIL 
existed  a  large  extent  of  land  to  which  he  might  prefer     iao7. 
a  claim^  and  that  this  land  had  fellen  into  the  hands  of  The 
the  surroundii^  lords.     These  lands  were  for  the  most  ^J^J, 
part  within  O'Cahan's  territory,  and  to  them  the  bishop  iu>d  in  the 
stoutly  asserted  his  right.*     To  such  a  height  did  the  ^"^"^ 
quarrel  grow  between   O'Cahan   and  the  bishop    that,  O'Cdiu. 
snortly  before    Tyrone's  flight,  he   allowed  himself    to 
forget  his  old  differences  with  the  earl,  in  his  new  exas- 
peration agamst  the  bishop  and  the  Government  which 
he  represented,  and  came  to  Dimgannon  in  order  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  old  enemy.     It  was  even  said  that 
he  had  intended  to  share  his  mght,  and  that  he  rode  as 
fai'  as  to  Culmore  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him,  but  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return,  being  imable  to  find  a  boat  to 
take  him  across  the  Foyle.* 

The  commander  of  uie  gan-ison  at  Deny,  Sir  George  Sir  G. 
Paulett,  was,  if  possible,  stdl  less  fitted  for  his  post.     He  Qj,"^'nt, 
had  been  recently  appointed  by  the    direction  of  the  ofDenj. 
English  Government,  and  it  was  s^d  that  he  owed  this 
fevour  to  the  employment  of  briber}'.     From  the  first, 
Chichesta-  had  regarded  the  choice  with  disapprobation.  J 
Not  only  was  Paulett  no  soldier,  but  his  temper  was 
beyond  measure  arrogant.     He  was  soon  at  bitter  feud 
with   his   wbordinate   officers.     He    certainly  did  not 
incur  their  dislike  by  over-strictness  of  discipline ;  even 
the  most  ordinary  precautions  were  neglected,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
which  might  rise  at  any  moment,  he  allowed  the  garrison 
to  retire  quie^.ly  to  rest  at  night,  without  taking  even  the 


'within  him,  espediUy  towaida  hit  neigiiboun ;  jet  I  am  of  opinioQ  he 
might  hsTe  been  mtde  better  bj  eiunple  and  good  usage;  fmil  when  tbia 
natiOB  do  once  find  tiat  their  neighboura  aim  at  their  loudB,  or  bdt  part 
thereof,  the;  are  jealou  of  them  and  their  Government,  and,  assuredlT,  his 
first  discontent  grow  fr>m  the  Bishop's  demanding  grrat  quantitieB  of  land 
irithin  his  countiT,  which  never  jielded,  as  he  laith,  but  a  chieft;  to  that 
see :  and  so  did  the  Priqate's  demands  add  poison  to  that  infected  heart  of 
Tyrone '  (Chicbeater  to  Misbuir,  Feb.  17,  I<l}08,  &  P.  Int.) 

t  DepodtioDH  endoMdby  Cbicheatar  to  Salisbury,  Oct.  1,  1609,  S.  P. 
Ird. 

\  Chichester  to  the  C<XincU,  Oct.  14,  1006.  Chicheater  to  Saliikuir, 
Mi7  1^  1606,  8.P.Lrd. 
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Ch.  vn.  precaution  of  posting  a  single  sentiy  on  the  w(dls.  Such 
"{■qq7  conduct  had  not  escaped  Chichester's  observant  eye.  If 
Paulett  had  been  an  officer  of  his  own  appointment,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  removed  him  from  his  riost 
Avithout  loss  of  time.  As  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  warning  him  against  the  conse- 
quences of  his  negligence.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
to  do  with  one  of  tiiose  men  who  never  profit  by  any 
warning. 
He  «iM-  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  a  favourite  amongst 

^Dt>f      his  Irish  neighbours.     He  had  not  been  long  at  Derry 
^7         before  he  was  on  the  worst  possible  terms  ivith  Sir 
JBgto        Cahir  O'Dogharty,  tiie  young  and  spirited  lord  of  Innis- 
reboi,         howen.     About  two  months  after  the  flight  of  Tyrone, 
the  smouldering  embei-s  of  the  quarrel  burst  out  into  a 
flame.     On  the  31st  of  October,  O'Dogharty  collected  a 
number  of  his  followers,  for  the  pui-pose  of  felluig  timber. 
In  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  country  -was,  it 
was  unpossible  for  a  man  of  O'Dogharty's  mark  to  bring 
together  any  considerable  body  of  men  without  exposing 
himself  to  suspicion.     He  was  at  that  time  more  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  man  who  was  inclined  to  make  a  stir, 
as  he  had  recently  put  acms  into  the  hands  of  about 
seventy  of  his  followere.     Within  a  few  hours,  therefore, 
aft«r  he  left  his  home  at  Birt  Castie,  a  report  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  neighbourhood  that,  together 
with  His  wife  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  district, 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  Tory  Island,  where  he  intended 
to  await  the  return  of  Tyrone.     No  sooner  had  this 
report  reached  Paulett  than  he  wrote  to  O'Dogharty, 
pretending  to  be    extremely  grieved  at  the   rumours 
which  had   reached  him,  and  requesting  him  to  come 
at  once   to    Derry.       As    might  have  been  expected, 
O'Dogharty   took    no    notice  of    tliis    communication. 
Paulett,  after  waiting  a  day  or  two  for  an  answer,  set 
■ndfaii*     out  for  Birt  Castle,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  and  by 
toiMt^     what  forces  he  was  able  to  muster.     He  hoped  to  be 
•nrprwe     able  to  surprise  the  place  in  the  ab&iuce  of  its  owner. 
^^       On  his  arrival  he  found  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task 

*  ChicIteBter  to  Vbe  Coundl,  April  22  and  Ha;  4, 1008,  &  P.  iA 
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beyond  his  power.  Lady  O'Dogharty,  instead  of  being,  CH.vn. 
as  he  supposed,  on  Toiy  Island,  had  remained  quietly  at  i607. 
home,  and  refused  to  open  the  gates.  His  force  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  lay  siege  to  the  place, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  Deny,  and 
to  write  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  the  Deputy. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  able  to  inform  him  that 
O'Caban  had  been  lately  showing  signs  of  independence, 
and  had  been  driving  the  Bishop's  rent-gatherers  off  the 
disputed  lands,* 

Although  O'Dogharty  was  unwiUing  to  trust  himself  ODoghni. 
in  Paulett's  hands,  he  did  not  refiise  to  present  himself  h'^^^to 
before  Chichester  at  Dublin.     The  Deputy,  who  at  this  Cliiche«er. 
time  looked  with  suspicion  upon  all  the  northern  lords, 
listened  to  his  story,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  did 
not  altogether  beheve  it.     Having  no  proof  against  him, 
he  allowed  him  to  return,  after  binding  him  in  recog- 
nizances of  £1,000  to  appear  whenever  he  might  be  sent 
for.     Lord  Gormanston  and   Sir  Thomas  FitzwiUiam 
became  securities  for  his  appearance-t 

Shortly  after  his  return,  O'Dogharty  was  called  upon  f?^^** 
to  act  as  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  which  was  summoned 
to  Lifford,  in  order  to  find  a  bill  for  high  treason  against 
the  earls  and  their  followers.  The  jury  consisted  of 
twenty-three  persons,  thirteen  of  whom  were  Irish. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  shown  any  backwardness, 
though  at  first  they  felt  some  of  those  scruples  which 
would  naturally  occur  to  men  who  had  lived  under  a 
totally  different  system  of  law  from  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  they  were  called  to  take  a  part. 
Having  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  finding 
a  biU  against  the  followers,  some  of  whom  might  only 


to  ChicheeteT,    Nov,  4,  1607. 

&  P.  Irel.  That  O'Dogibort^  was  inuoceut  of  any  intention  to  rebel  i  .  _ 
believed  by  Hansard,  who,  as  Governor  of  Lifford,  wm  likely  to  be  well 
informed.  Chichester,  too,  apealiB  of  this  matter  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  on 
the  22tid  of  April,  as  one  '  mierein  all  men  believed  he  had  been  wronged.' 
Besdes,  if  be  bad  intended  treason,  Neill  Garve  would  certainly  have  known 
of  it ;  and  if  anything  had  passed  between  them,  some  evidence  of  it  would 
surely  have  been  ducovered  when  witnesses  were  collected  from  all  quarten 
at  slater  date, 
t  Chicheater  to  the  Cooncil,  Dec.  11, 1607,  8.  P.  Irtt. 
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CH.vn.  have  acted  under  coercion,  they  were  told  that  the 
1607.  indictment  with  which  alone  they  were  now  concerned 
was  only  a  solemn  form  of  accusation,  and  had  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  a  final  sentence.  Opportunity  would 
afterwards  be  given  to  such  persons  to  clear  themselves, 
if  they  could.  The  jury  were  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
but  wished  to  know  how  they  were  to  find  the  earls 
guilty  of  imagining  the  King's  death,  aa  there  was  no 
evidence  before  them  that  either  of  them  had  ever  had 
any  such  intention.  They  were  then  initiated  into  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  English  law,  and  were  told  that 
every  rebel  conspired  to  take  the  King's  crown  from  him, 
and  that  it  was  evident  that  a  man  who  would  not  suffer 
the  King  to  reign,  woidd  not  suffer  him  to  live.  Upon 
this  they  retired,  and  within  an  hour  brought  in  a  true 
bill  agamst  the  accused, 
ud  u  The  judges  then  crossed  the  river  to  Strabane,  in  the 

*"'*°''  county  of  Tyrone,  where  a  true  bUl  was  again  brought 
agmnst  Tyrone,  on  the  charge  of  having  assumed  the 
title  of  The  O'Neill.  •  He  was  also  found  guilty  of 
murder,  having  executed  nineteen  persons  without  any 
legal  authority.     After  this  the  judges  told  tlie  grand 

a  that  they  should  thank  God  for  the  change  which 
come  over  the  country.  They  were  now  under 
the  King's  protection,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  robbed  and  murdered,  and  who  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  be  imprisoned  without  lawful  trial.  To  this 
address  they  all  answered  with  cries  of  '  God  bless  the 
King.'  f  A  few  weeks  afterwards  process  of  outlawir 
was  issued  against  the  fugitives,  with  a  view  to  their 
attainder.! 
(VCahin  During  these  months  attempts  were  repeatedly  made 

S^d^"  w  to  induce  O'Cahan  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of 
innctig*-    the  English  officers.     It  was  only  after  the  Deputy  nad 
*'*^         prepared  a  small  force  to  march  into  his  country,  that  he 
submitted,  and  was  sent  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  kept, 

•  This  charge  wm  only  supported  bj  one  document,  in  the  hody  of  which 
he  was  styled  The  O'Neill,  though  in  hia  rignatan  he  uaed  the  DUae  of 
Tyrone. 
t  Davies  to  SaliBhurr,  Jan.  6, 1608,  &  P.  IiyL 
t  Chicheater  to  the  Council,  Feb.  11,  leOB,  &  P.  litL 
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at  his  own  request,  till  he  could  disprove  the  charges   Cn-vn. 
brought  against  him.  ^TeoeT" 

If  O'Dogharty  had  been  left  to  himself,  he  might  pos-  intrignei 
sihly  have  renuuned  a  loyal  subject.  Unluctily,  he  "'N""' 
feU  under  the  influence  of  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
Neill  Garve,  whose  lands  lay  to  the  south  of  his  own 
territory.  Neill  Garve  had  never  forgiven  the  Govern- 
ment for  preferring  Rory  O'Donnell  to  himself,  and  he 
was  now  more  than  ever  exasperated  at  the  discovery 
that  the  Deputy  showed  no  signs  of  any  desire  to  obtain 
for  him  the  earldom  which  was  once  more  vacant.  He 
now  made  it  his  business  to  stir  up  the  excitable  nature 
of  O'Dogharty,*  who  was  vexed  at  the  insult  which  he 
had  received  irom  Paulett,  and  was  displeased  that 
Chichester  had  thought  it  necessary  to  require  him  to 
give  bonds  for  his  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  Phelim 
Reagh,  O'Dogharty's  foster-father,  [xiured  oil  upon  the 
flame:  he  had  his  own  injuries  to  complain  of,  having 
met  with  harsh  treatment  from  the  judges  at  the  last 
assizes.*!* 

By  the  middle  of  April  these  evil  counsellors  had  so 
fer  wrought  upon  the  high  spirit  of  this  ill-advised  young 
man  as  to  persuade  him  to  throw  himself  headlong  upon 
the  English  power.  The  most  extraordinary  thmg 
about  the  enterprise  was,  that  no  plan  whatever  was 
formed  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
success.  Probably  all  that  O'Dogharty  thought  of  was 
the  prospect  of  immediate  revenge  upon  Paulett.  Neill 
Gan'e  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  confidence  that 
whatever  happened,  his  "wits  would  succeed  in  securing 
something  for  himself  in  the  general  confiision.  For  the 
present,  he  contented  himself  ivith  informing  O'Dogharty 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  surprising  Deny,  he  would  him- 
self make  an  attempt  upon  Ballvshannon. 

The  practised  eye  of  Hansard,  the  Governor  of  Lifford,  Candon  " 
perceived  that  something  unusual  was  in  preparation,  p^^i^ 
He,  accordingly,  put  the  town  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 

*  These  and  other  Btatementa  relatiiig  to  Neitl  Otxve'e  proceedings  rest 
npon  the  depositioDB  enclosed  in  Chichester's  tetter  to  SaUabuir,  Oct  SI, 
1609,  S  P.  IreL 

t  Dillon  to  Saliflburr,  April  35, 1608,  &  P.  £»t 
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Ch-VII.  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  -warning  to  Paulett,  tx) 
1608.  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not  the  slightest  attention 
was  paid.* 
o*i>ogh«r-  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  conspirators  was 
(j'lpiwifor  the  difflculty  of  obtaining  arms.  Since  Chichester's  pro- 
C^^M.^  clamation  for  a  general  disarmament,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  pi-ocure  weapons  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
give  to  a  rebellion  the  chances  of  even  a  momentary 
success.  O'Dogharty,  however,  knew  that  arms  were  to 
be  obtained  at  the  fort  of  Cuhnore,  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  Foyle.  Such  a  prize  as  this  could  only 
be  gained  by  stratagem.  On  the  18th  of  April,  there- 
fore, he  invited  Captain  Hart,  the  Commander  of  the 
fort,  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house  at  Buncrana.  He 
complained  that  the  ladies  of  Deriy  looked  down  upon 
Lady  O'Dogharty,  who  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  all 
society  suitable  to  her  rank;  he  hoped  therefore  that 
Hart  would  bring  his  wife  and  children  with  him.  The 
invitation  was  accepted.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over' 
O'Dogharty  led  his  guest  aside,  and,  after  complaining 
of  the  Deputy's  conduct  towards  him,  said  that  as 
Chichester  would  not  accept  him  as  a  &iend,  he  should 
see  what  he  could  do  as  an  enemy.  He  threatened 
Hart  with  instant  death  unless  he  would  surrender  the 
fort.  Hart  at  once  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal. 
He  stood  firm  against  his  wife's  entreaties,  which  were 
added  to  those  of  Lady  O'Dogharty.  His  host  told  him 
that  his  wife  and  children  should  dl  perish  if  he  persisted 
in  his  refusal,  and  offered  to  swear  that  if  the  fort  were 
delivered  to  him,  not  a  single  creature  in  it  should  be 
hurt.  Hart,  like  a  sturdy  Englishman  as  he  was, 
answered,  '  that  seeing  he  had  so  soon  forgotten  his  oath 
and  duty  of  allegiance  to '  his  '  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,'  he  '  should  never  trust  oath  that  ever  he  made 
again.'  He  might  hew  him  in  pieces  if  he  would,  but 
the  fort  should  not  be  surrendered.  Upon  this  O'Dog- 
harty took  Hart's  ivife  aside,  and  persuaded  her  without 


April  22,  tud  Bodley  to ?  Mrj  3.    See  hIso  the  reporti  of  Hsrt 

and  Balcei,  endoeed  by  Chichester  to  the  Council,  May  4,  1608,  &  P. 
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difficulty  to  second  him  in  a  scheme  which  would  enable   Ch.VII. 
him  to  get  possession  of  the  fort  without  her  husband's     leoa. 


Towards  the  evening  he  set  out  with  about  a  hundred  SnrpriMof 
men,  and  arrived  after  nightfall  at  Culmore.  As  soon  '"*■ 
as  he  came  close  to  the  gate  he  sent  the  lady  forward 
with  one  of  his  own  servants.  She  cried  out,  according 
to  her  instructions,  that  her  husband  had  fellen  from  his 
horse  aad  had  broken  his  leg,  and  that  he  was  lying  not  fer 
off.  Upon  this  the  whole  of  the  little  gamson  rushed 
out  to  help  their  captain.  Whilst  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed, O'Dogharty  quietly  shpped  in  at  tiie  gate,  and 
took  possession  of  the  place. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  arms  of  which  he  was  in  Captnre^of 
need,  he  set  off  for  Deny.  When  he  arrived  at  the  bog  ^**^*  ■ 
by  which  the  town  was  separated  from  the  adjoining 
country,  he  divided  his  forces,  and  put  one  part  under  the 
command  of  PhelimKeagh.  This  division  was  to  assault 
the  principal  fort  which  lay  upon  the  hiU,  whilst  O'Dog- 
harty himself  was  to  direct  the  attack  upon  a  smaller  forti- 
fication at  the  bottom  of  the  town  in  which  the  munitions 
were  stored.  Their  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  their 
finding  the  garrison  off  their  guard,  as  there  were  in  the 
town  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  an  equal  number  of  (towns- 
men were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  was  about  two 
in  the  mommg  when  the  attempt  was  made.  Phelim 
Keagh  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance,  and  at  once 
made  for  Paulett's  house.  The  Governor  was  roused  by 
the  noise,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  other  officers,  where  he  was  finallv 
discovered  and  put  to  death.  After  some  fighting,  all 
resistance  was  overcome  in  this  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  buildings  in  the  fort  were  set  on  fire.  At  the  lower  fort 
O'Dogharty  met  with  still  less  difficulty.  Lieutenant 
Btdcer,  who  had  the  command,  after  he  had  been 
drawn  from  the  works,  collected  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  took  pos- 
session of  two  large  houses  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  hold  out  till  relief  reached  him.  He  even  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  regain  the  post  which  he  had  lost. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  provisions  running  short,,  and 
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CH.vn.   O'Dogharty  having  brought  up  a  gun  from  Culmore,  he 
1608.      surrenders,  upon  a  promise  that  the  lives  of  all  who 
were  with  him  should  be  spared. 
NeiU  Neill  Garve  had  sent  sixteen  of  his  men  to  join  in  the 


Neill  Garve  refused  to  take  it.    What  he  was  anxious  to 

obtmn  was  a  share  of  the  arms,  and  he  was  disappointed 

that  none  had  been  sent. 

The  guri-       News  of  what   had  occurred   soon  spread  over  the 

Liffo'rd  re-  country.     The  little  garrison  of  Dunalong  at  once  retired 

infgroed.     to  Lifford,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Scottish 

colony,  by  which   Strabane  was  occupied.      With  this 

assistance  Hansard  made  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  able 

to  maintain  himself  at  Lifford  against  any  force  which 

O'Dogharty  could  send  against  him. 

ifeil  Garve       Whether    NeUl   Garve     was    really    offended    with 

^hbT'    O'Dogharty,  or  whether  he  was  only  anxious  to  keep 

the  Go-     well  with  Doth  parties,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     It  is 

**"°"""-    certain  that  the  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  sit  down 

and  write  to  Chichester,  requesting  him  to  give  him  the 

whole  of  the  county  of  Donegal.    To  this  modest  demand 

Chichester  replied  by  advismg  him  to  show  his  loj'alty 

at  once,  and  to  trust  to  him  for  the  proper  reward  after- 

wai-ds. 

Wingfield        The    Deputy    saw   the    necessity  of    crushing  the 

^'g°"     rebellion  before    it  had  time  to  spread.     He   at   once 

despatched   the    Marshal,   Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  into 

Ulster,  with  all  the  troops  which  he  was  able  to  muster 

at  the  moment,  and  prepared  to  follow  with  a  larger  foree. 

On  Wingfield's  approach,  O'Dogharty  pereeived  that  the 

fame  was  up,  unless  a  genei-al  rising  could  be  effected, 
[e  set  fire  to  Derry,  and,  leaving  Phelim  Reagh  at  Cul- 
to^**"  more  with  thirty  men,  and  throwing  a  garrison  iuto  Birt 
Cutis.       Castle,  he  himself  retired  to  Doe  Castle,  a  fiistness  at  the 
head  of  Sheep  Haven. 

To  his  honour  it  must  be  said,  that  the  prisoners  were 
all  released  according  to  promise.  Excepting  in  actual 
conflict,  no  English  blood  was  shed  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  rebellion. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Wingfield  arrived  at  Deny,  and, 
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finding  it  in  ruins,  pushed  on  to  Culmore.    In  the  course   Ch.  vtl 
of  the  night  Phelim  Reagh  set  fire  to  the  place,  and,      jqqq^ 
having  embarked  in  two  or  three  boats  all  the  booty  he  jq^j^ 
had  with  him,  made  his  way  to  Tory  Island.    Wingfield  kowen 
proceeded  to  subject  Inniskowen  to  indiscriminate  pil-  L°^^g, 
lage.*     The  cattle  and  horses  of  the  unfortunate  inhabi-  "ei^- 
tants  were  carried  off,  and  were  given  to  the  townsmen 
of  Derry,  in  compensation  for  their  losses. 

NeUl  Garve,  seeing  that  O'Dogharty  was  unable  to  NoQ! 
make  a  stand  agmnst  the  English,  thought  it  was  time  to  ^iu'to'ibe 
submit  to  the  Govermnent.     He  accordingly  came  into  Govern. 
"Wingfield's  camp,  upon  receiving  a  protection  fi-om  the  ^"fjj,,^. 
consequences  of  his  past  acts.     He  had  not  been  long  ia  mnnicuM 
the  camp  before  he  sent  to  O'Dogharty,  assiuing  him  ^'^^^*°" 
that  he  need  not  despair,  ^^  the  forces  sent  against  him 
■were  by  no  means  strong.     He  told  him  that  he  had 
himself  only  submitted  to  necessity,  and  that  he  was  in 
hopes  that  arms  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  himself 
and  his  followers,  in  which  case  he  would  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  deserting. 

Wingfield  was  only  waiting  for  munitions  to  lay  siege  Attempt 
to  Birt  Castle.  In  the  meanwhile  he  received  intelligence  o'dS*°" 
which  gave  him  hopes  of  capturing  the  rebels.    He  heard  ^»"j- 
that  O'Dogharty  had  taken  refuge  with  his  followers  in  a 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  bog,  from  which  there  was  hardly 
any  exit.     He  accordingly  made  his  preparations  for  an 
attack,  with  the  full  expectation  that,  though  his  soldiers 
would  have  to  cariy  an  exceeduigly  difficult  position,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  single  man  of  O'Dogharty's 
band  to  escape.     To  his  surprise,  when  the  morning 
dawned  on  which  he  had  intended  to  make  the  attack, 
the  rebels  were  no  longer  to  be  found.     It  was  after-  ^^^VJl** 
wards  discovered  that  Jseill  Garve  had  sent  information  o«rvc'» 
to  O'Dogharty  of  the  plan  of  the  English  commander.      t««:i«i7- 

Not  long  afterwards  the  traitor  left   the  camp,  and  AT""*'^ 
betook  himself  to  unadvised  courses,  which  quickly  drew  gwto. 
upon  him  the  suspicions  of  the  Marshal.     He  took  great 
numbers  of  O'Doghtuty's  followers  under  hia  protection, 

*  EndMnres  in  Chichester's  letter  to  the  Council,  M«j  4,  1008,  S.  P. 
VOL.  I.  SS 
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CH.VIL  and  plundered  those  who  had  submitted  to  Wmgfield. 
jgQg_  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  He  presumed  himself  to  summon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  county  to  join  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  lord  of  the  entire  inheritance  of  the  O'Don- 
nells.*  He  commanded  that  aU  men  who  had  ever  carried 
arms  should,  when  they  answered  his  summons,  provide 
themselves  with  arms  under  pain  of  a  fine.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  Marshal's  patience.  His  former  trea- 
chery was  now  beginning  to  ooze  out :  he  was,  therefore, 
immediately  arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Deputy. 
OTJo-  O'Doghaiiy's  case  was  now  hopeless.     He  was  unable 

*Jj^  **"  to  cope  with  Wingfield,  and  Chichester's  forces  would 
iiaiiL  soon  be  added  to  those  of  the  Marshal.  One  desperate 
attempt  he  made  to  break  through  the  toils,  perhaps  in 
the  hope  of  exciting  a  more  wit^^ly  spread  insurrection. 
With  four  hundred  men  he  made  nia  way  across  Ulster, 
and  surprised  and  set  fire  to  the  little  town  of  Clinard, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh.  But  here  he  found 
that  his  way  was  barred  by  Chichester's  cavalry,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  attempt  a  hopeless 
retreat  to  Doe  Castle,  the  only  place  where  it  was  any 
longer  in  his  power  to  obtain  even  a  temporary  shelter,  as 
Birt  Castle,  in  which  his  wife,  his  davlghter,  and  his  sister 
were,  had  Mien  into  the  hands  of  the  English.f  It  was  all 
to  no  puipose :  he  never  reached  the  place  of  safety.  On 
the  5th  of  July,  as  he  was  approaching  KUmacrcnan, 
a  small  place  about  sis  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Letter- 
kenny,  he  found  Wingfield  stationed  across  his  path. 
The  English  immediately  commenced  the  attack,  though 
their  numbers  were  considerably  inferior  to  his-t  The 
Irish  were  completely  routed,  and  O'Dogharty  himself 
was  slain.  It  wag  better  so,  than  that  he  should  have 
met  the  iate  of  a  traitor.  Nothing  good  could  ever  have 
come  of  his  rash  and  ill-timed  rebellion.  But  he  was  not 
a  mean  and  treacherous  enemy,  like  Xcill  Grarve.  Under 

•  Bishop  of  Deny  to  Chichester,  June  16, 1608,  S.  P,  IrA 

t  Chichester  and  the  Irish  Council  to  the  Council,  July  2, 1608,  S.  P. 

X  Chichester  to  the  Council,  Jul;  6, 1608.  If  the  numbers  ptti  correctly 
given,  O'Dogharly  must  have  hsd  seven  hundred  men.  As  he  marched 
out  with  four  hundred  only,  ha  must  have  gathered  followen  on  hia  w«y. 
The  English  numben  are  given  at  tluee  hundred. 
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other  circumstances  he  might  have  lived  a.  uaefiil,  and  CH.vn. 
even  a  noble,  life.  He  had  set  his  life  upon  the  throw;  jgos. 
but  it  ia  impossible  not  to  feel  compunction  in  reading 
the  Deputy's  letter,  in  which  he  announces  that  the  body 
pf  the  man  who  had  spared  the  prisoners  of  Deny  had 
been  taken,  and  that  he  intended  to  give  orders  that  it 
should  be  quartered,  and  that  the  fi-agments  shoidd  be 
set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  town  where  ne  had  shewn  an 
example  of  mercy  to  a  conquered  enemy. 

Of  his  followers,  some  of  those  who  could  not  escape 
were  hanged  at  once  by  martial  law,  and  some  were  re- 
served for  trial.*  Amongst  the  latter  were  Phelim  Reagh 
and  one  of  O'Cahan's  brothers,  both  of  whom  were  ex- 
ecuted. Two  days  after  O'Dogharty's  defeat,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Oghie  Oge  O'Hanloii,  went  into  rebellion  0'H«nl<m 
with  a  hundred  men,  but  was  speedily  overpowered.  "'"^ 
One  sad  scene  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
history  of  this  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection,  such  as 
must  often  have  occurred  in  these  horrible  Irish  wars. 
A  poor  woman,  we  are  told,  'was  found  alone  by  an 

Irish  soldier,  who stripped  her  of  her  apparel,'  and 

left  her '  in  the  woods,  where  she  died  the  next  day  of  cold 
and  famine,  being  lately  before  delivered  of  a  child.'  f 

Neill  Garve  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  June  1609.  Trial  of 
The  evidence  against  him  was  irresistible ;  but  his  neck  q**" 
was  saved  by  the  old  dif&culty.     Before  the  verdict  was 
given,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  that  the  The  jniy 
jurors  had  sworn  that  they  would  never  convict  the  lord  con^ 
of  their  own  country.     Upon  this  an  excuse  was  found 
for  stopping  the  trial; J  and,  after  some  consideration,  Hefll 
the  prisoner  was  sent  to  England,  together  with  O'Cahan,  ^am  eni 
They  were  there  detained  in  prison,  in  spite  of  their  Mnt  to 
complaints  of  the  illegality  of  the  treatment  which  they  KngUnd. 
received. 

When  O'Dogharty's  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  aH  inport- 
further  possibiuty  of  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  J^/'^- 
English  Government  had  only  to  consider  what  use  they  lioa  of  tin 


*  Chichester  to  the  CohikmI,  Aug.  3, 1008,  &  P.  IrA 
t  Davies  to  SftUsbury,  Aug.  5, 1608,  8.  P.  Ird. 
X  Daviea  to  Saliaburv,  Juno  26,  lOOft,  S.  P.  Ird. 
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CH.Yn.   would  make  of  their  conquest.    It  was  necessary  to  take 
1609.      some  steps  for  the  settlement  of  Ulster.     On  the  spirit 
OoTtrn-      in  which  the  new  system  was  introduced  the  future 
te!«iue-   P^^pscts  of  Ireland  would  depend  for  centuries.     The 
uent  ot     temper  of  the  Irish  population  was  such  as  to  proinise 
uuier.       ^g^  £qj.  ijjg  success  of  any  experiment  which  might  be 
introduced  by  a  ruler  who  combined  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  a  statesman- 
like appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.     The  recollection  of  the  harshness  of 
English  rule,  indeed,  still  continued  to  form  a  barrier 
between  the  Government  and  a  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  and  to  hinder  any  sudden  loosening  of 
the  ties  by  which  the  people  were  bound  to  their  chiefe. 
But  signs  were  not  wanting  that  those  ties  were  no  longer 
what  they  once  had  been ;  and  though  the  task  would 
have  been  one  of  no  slight  difficulty,  it  is  probable  that 
with  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  jumcious  management, 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  would  have  sprung  up 
to  take  its  place.     One  step,  at  least,  might  have  been 
taken  by  the  English  Government  which  would  almost 
have  guaranteed  success.     The  people  of  Ireland  could 
not  have  wished  for  any  better  fortune  than  that  the 
whole  question  of  their  fiiture  destinies  should  be  left 
in  the  able  hands  erf  Sir  Arthur  Chichester. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GBBAT  CONTRACT. 

Thoitgh  the  Session  of  16t)7  had  come  to  an  end  with-  Ck.  vnL 
out  any  direct  collision  between  the  Crown  and  the  ^botT" 
Commons,  yet  there  was  enough  in  the  state  of  affairs  to  jha 
make  the  Government  feel  somewhat  anxious.  That  ' 
anxiety  was  not  likely  to  decrease,  when  the  news  arrived  ' 
iixjm  Ireland  of  the  flight  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel. 
One  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  the  Council  was  to 
see  that  the  country  was  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 
Though  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  it  was 
always  possible  that  Spain  might  be  tempted  to  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  by  the  recurrence  of  an  outbreak  in  Ire- 
land. In  England,  ever  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
the  yearly  musters,  always  irksome  to  the  people,  had 
been  neglected.  A  letter  Irom  the  Council  directed  that 
the  pmctice  should  be  resumed,  and  that  all  persons 
capable  of  bearing  arms  should  present  themselves  on 
certain  days  before  the  proper  officers.  These  officers 
would  see  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arms 
which  were  required,  according  to  their  rank  and  wealth, 
and  would  select  the  fittest  men  for  the  traned  bands, 
who  were  to  be  regularly  drilled  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.* 

If  Tyrone's  flight  had  warned  the  Council  to  provide  Eipmm 
for  the  safety  of  England,  the  i-ebellion  of  O'Dogharty  ^*i, 
■was  still  more  decided  in  its  eff'ect  upon  the  financial  ird»i 

*  The  Cotucil  to  the  Lientenuit  of  IlertfordahiTe,  June  30, 1006,  S.  P. 
I)om.  For  particiilBTB  cancerning  the  mustera,  see  Oroae'a  Mditani  AmU- 
gttitia,  I  79,  and  Add.  US.  5496. 
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Ch.  vm.  arrangements  of  the  Government.     For  some  years  it 
leoe.     would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  considerable  force  in 
Ireland,  the  maintenance  of  which  woidd  be  a  constant 
dra^in  upon  the  English  Exchequer.* 
BMth  of         When  the  news  of  O'Dogharty's  rebellion  arrived,  the 
■'*°™""       Lord  Treasurer  was   no  more.     On  the  19th  of  April, 
the  very  day  on  which  English  and  Irish  were  struggling 
for  the  mastery  within  the  walls  of  Deny,  Dorset  died 
He  it  Buc-  suddenly  in  his  place  at  the  council  table.     After  the 
^5^ry    shortest  possible  delay,  Salisbury  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office.     He  took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  the 
disordered  finances,  without  relinquishing  the  Secretary- 
Horth-       ship,     Northampton,  who  was  his  only  possible  rival, 
^irSeki.  was  compensated  by  promotion  to  the  post  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  a  position  which  brought  an  increase  to  his  income,  if 
it  did  not  carry  with  it  much  additional  political  influence. 
Salisbury's  appointment  gave  satisfection  to  all  who 
had  not  profited  by  the  previous  confusion.f     It  was 
generally  expected  that    under  his   able    management 
great  changes  would  take  place, 
itnancial        JJis  first  thought  was  to  attempt  to  provide  means  for 
*'  meeting  the  growing  demands  of  the  Treasury'.    During 
the  year  which  had  ended  at  Michaelmas  1607,  the  ex- 
penditure had  risen  to  the  amount  of  little  less  than 
^500,000,  exclusive  of  money  employed  in  the  repay- 
ment of  debt.     Such  a  sum  was  scarcely  le^  than  that 
which  Elizabeth  had  required  in  the  days  when  aU  Ire- 
land was  in  rebellion  from  Cape  Cleai-  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  swarming  with  armies  which  thirsted  after  her  de- 
struction.     Unfortunately  for  James,  the  ordinary  re- 
venue by  which  these  claims  were  to  be  met  can  hardly 
have  exceeded  j£320,0O0,  and  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  money  derived  fix)m  the  Parliamentary  grant,  it  only 
reached  £427,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £83,000  to  be 
met  by  wars  or  by  the  aSe  of  Crown  property.  J     The 

*  In  the  TGOT  ending  at  Michaelmas  1607,  tiie  money  sent  orei  to  IreUnd 
■wflB  £34,000.  In  the  three  following  years  the  similaT  payments  out  of  the 
Exchequer  -were  £B8,000,  £71,000,  and  £60,000  respectivBly. 

t  Neville  to  Winwood,  May  8, 1608,  Winw.  iii.  398. 

t  Theae  calculatiana  are  baaed  upon  the  tables  given  in  A|ipeDdix  VTIL 
And  upon  the  Pella  Declaiatioiu  in  flie  P.  ^  0. 
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debt  at  this  time  was  not  much  less  than  £1,000,000.*  Ca.  vm. 
It  was  plmn  that  the  King's  finances  could  not  long  i8oe. 
continue  in  thw  state  without  producing  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences,  and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  see  from 
what  quarter  a  remedy  was  to  be  expected.  It  was  at 
least  certain  that  if  Parliament  were  called  together,  it 
would  refuse  to  vote  another  subsidy  till  the  whole  of 
the  existing  grant  had  been  levied,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  before  the  spring  of  1610. 

Under  these  circimistances,  Salisbury  determined  to  Newimpo- 
avail  himself  of  the  resources  which  had  been  so  tempt-  ■"»""■• 
ingly  offered  to  him  by  the  recent  judgment  in  me 
Exchequer.  The  idea  was  not  brought  forwBrd  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  upon  the  first 
news  of  the  flight  of  the  earls,  Dorset  had  proposed  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  Ireland  by  lA3ang  fresh 
impositions  upon  merchandise.  At  that  time  the  Council 
had  refused  to  consent  to  such  a  measure,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  emergency  was  merely  temporary,  they 
had  preferred  to  bon-ow  the  money  which  was  absolutely 
reqmred  at  the  time.  In  this  view  of  the  case  Salisbuiy 
had  concurred.  When,  however,  the  fresh  outbreat  in 
Ulster  convinced  him  that  the  Irish  expenditure  was 
Unlikely  to  be  much  diminished  for  some  considerable 
time,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  use  the  powers  which 
were,  as  he  believed,  vested  in  the  Crown.  Those  powers 
had  been  acknowledged  by  a  legal  judgment  m  the 
proper  court  for  deciding  such  questions,  and  when  that 
judgment  had  been  made  known  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  a  single  voice  had  been  raised  against  it. 

In  order  that  the  new  impositions  might  be  as  little  iSMOaget 
biuxlensome  as  possible,  the  Treasurer  summoned  a  meet-  "" 
ing,  at  which  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city  were 
present,  as  well  as  several  of  the  officers  of  the  Custom 
House.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  book  of 
rates,  which  was  published  on  the  28th  of  July.  Care 
was  taken  to  lay  the  new  duties  as  much  as  possible 
either  upon  articles  of  luxury,  or  upon  such  foreign 
manu&ctures  as  entered  into  competition  with  the  pro- 

■  Acconnt  of  the  King's  debta,  Jan.  8, 1610,  &  P.  Dom.  liL  6. 
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Cb.  vm.  ductions  of  English  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  acme 
looe.  of  the  existing  duties,  which  were  considered  by  the 
merchants  to  be  too  high,  were  lowered.  Amongat 
these,  the  imposts  on  currants  and  tobacco  were  con- 
siderably reduced.* 
BedDcdon  The  produce  of  these  impositions  was  estimated  at 
ofibedabL  £70,000.f  Having  thus  obtained  an  augmentation  of 
revenue,  Salisbury  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  debt. 
Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  bring  money  into  the 
Exchequer.  The  payment  of  debts  due  to  me  Crown 
was  eitforced,  lands  were  sold,  and  liie  officials  were 
required  to  be  more  vigilant,  than  ever  in  demanding  the 
ftill  acquittal  of  all  payments  to  which  the  King  could  lay 
claim.  Something,  too,  was  brought  in  by  an  aid,  which, 
after  the  old  feudal  precedent,  was  leaded  for  the  knight- 
ing of  Prince  Henry.  By  these  and  similar  measures, 
which  must  often  have  been  felt  to  be  extremely 
severe,  Salisbury  contrived  to  pay  off  £700,000,  leaving 
at  the  commencement  of  1610  a  sum  of  £300,000  still 
unpaid.  J 
standiag  Still  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  current  expenditure 
^*^*-  continued  to  make  itself  felt.  Such  had  been  the  exer- 
tions of  Saliabmy,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  16 10,  it  was 
calculated  that  the  ordinary  income  derived  from  non- 
Parliamentary  sources  which,  four  years  previously,  had 
been  only  £315,000,  had  reached  the  amount  of  £460,000. 
Such  a  sum,  though  it  would  have  been  more  than  ample 
for  the  wants  of  Elizabeth,  was  too  little  for  James.  His 
regular  expenses  were  estimated  to  exceed  this  sum  by 
£49,000,  and  his  extraordinary  annual  payments  were 
calculated  to  amount  to  at  least  £100,000  more.  Thus 
it  had  become  evident,  before  the  end  of  1609,  that,  unless 
Parliament  could  be  induced  in  time  of  peace,  to  make 
up  the  revenue  to  at  least  £600,000,  a  sum  considerably 
exceeding  that  which  had  been  raised  in  time  of  war, 
it  was  only  by  the  most  unsparing  retrenchment  that 


*  Pari.  Deb.  in  IGIO  (Cunden  Society),  p.  155,  and  Iiitioducti<rai,  p.  xri 
t  Pari  Deb.  in  ICIO,  Introduction,  p.  ii. 

X  Besides  nieettni;  the  deficits  of  1S08  and  1609,  amounting  togetha 
nther  mote  tlum  £500,000,  S.  P.  Dom.  lii.  6. 
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the  King  woiild  be  able  to  avoid   a  hopeless  bank-  Ch.  Tin. 
ruptCT.*  leoft 

If  Salisbury  had  ever  entertained  any  hope  of  reducing  Difflcni^ 
the  expenditure,  that  hope  must  long  have  been  at  an  dadng 
end.     James,  indeed,  was  anxious  to  retrench,  but  he  Jeeipen. 
■was  not  possessed  of  the  strength  of  will  which  alone      "^ 
could  have  enabled  him  to  dismiss  an  importunate  peti- 
tioner ;  and  even  if  he  had  refrained  from  granting  a 
single  &rthing  to  his  &vourites  in  addition  to  the  sums 
to  which  he  was  already  pledged,  he  would  not  have 
saved  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  deficit. 
What  was  necessary  was,  that  he  should  reduce  his 
household  expenditure    by  carrying  economy  into    his 
domestic  arrangements,    and    that  he  should    cease  to 
squander  large  sums  of  money  upon  useless  purchases  of 
plate  and  jewels.     By  degrees  he  might  have  lessened 
the  charges  upon  the  ]>ension  list,  which  had  grown  so 
enormously  since  his  accession.f 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  want  of  success  Entanof 
with  which  James's  attempts  to  economise  were  usually  \^^^^ 
attended,  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  an  oi-der  which  he 
issued,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  being  able  to  put  a  check 
upon  his  own  profusion.  In  May  1609,  he  signed  a 
document  J  by  which  he  entailed*  upon  the  Crown  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  which  were  at  that  time  in  his 
possession.  He  engaged  not  to  part  with  them  without 
the  consent  of  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Privy  Council.  A  few  months  before  he  had  made  a 
declaration  that  in  future  he  should  refuse  to  grant  away 

•  jRirt  Deb.  in  1610,  Introduction,  pp.  jiii.  and  xix. 

+  AjrUncBftt  die  tableflin  Appendix  Vll. -will  show  how  little  truth  there 
iraa  in  the  theoiy,  which  whb  put  forward  by  Dorset  and  Salisburr  alilce,  that 
Junee's  increase  of  expenditure  was  caused  by  state  necessity.  The  ordinanr 
pe*ce  einendituie  of  Elixabeth  in  1588-9  was,  in  round  numbers,  £"222,000. 
Add  to  this  the  £46,000  which  the  Queen,  the  Princes,  and  the  Princess  cost 
James  in  IRIO,  and  the  excess  of  £34,000  which  he  sent  ovor  to  Ireland,  and 
wo  have  an  amount  of  £802,000.  Add  twen^  per  cent  for  the  moderate 
extrava^^ance  which  might  be  permitted  after  Elizabeth's  parsimony,  and  we 
have  £SG2,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £90,000  horn  the  revenue  of  1010— 
k  iurplus  which  would  hare  enabled  the  King  to  dispense  with  the  new  im- 
positions altogether,  and  yet  to  keep  in  band  £29,000,  which,  added  to  what 
be  would  have  obtained  from  the  Great  Contract,  would  have  been  tU  Taon 
than  enough  to  meet  all  reasonable  extraordinary  expenaea. 

X  Indenture,  May  8, 1609,  S.  P.  Dom.  xlvL 
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Ch.  VHT.  any  portion  of  his  revenues,  excepting  out  of  certain 

ieo9.      sources  which  were  expressly  named.*    But  this  measure, 

admirable   in    itself,    was    insufScient    to    remedy   the 

evil.     James  had  forgotten  to  bind  hia  hands,  so  as  to 

prohibit  himself  from  giving  away  ready  money;  and 

the  consequence  was,  tlmt  whereas  before  the  promulga^ 

tion  of  the  King's  declaration,  the  courtiers  who  were 

anxious  to  fill  their  pockets  usually  asked  for  an  estate, 

they  afterwards  asked  directly  for  money.     That  they 

did  not  find  any  insuperable  obstacles  to  contend  with, 

is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  although  the  King  ceased  to 

grant  land,  the  free  gifts  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer 

showed  no  tendency  to  diminish. 

prohabio         These  things,  though  they  received  no  official  publi- 

<¥^iiion   city^  were  well  known  to  the  nation.     Salisbury,  there- 

ment         fore,  if  he  watched   the   temper  of  the   classes  whose 

representatives  he  was  about  to  meet,  may  well  have 

felt  anxious  as  to  the  -way  in  which  his  propositions 

would  be  received.     Nor  was  it  only  the  prodigality  of 

the  King  which  was  likely  to  awaken  opposition  in  the 

House  ^  Commons.     It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 

00  the  im-  the  impositions  would  be  called  in  question,  now  that 

P*'^''*™!    they  had  been  raised  so  far  above  the  modest  simi  which 

had  caused  so  much  dissatisfiiction  four  years  before, 
on  the  ee-  Nor  were  money  questions  the  only  ones  which  were 
cienutiui  litgiy  fo  attract  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  members  were  the  same  men  as  those  who,  in  1604, 
had  expressed  their  strong  disapprobation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical system  to  which  James  was  so  attached,  and 
nothing  had  happened  in  the  meantime  to  change  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  country,  by  a  champion  who  had 
risen  unexpectedly  in  the  ranks  of  the  common  law 
judges.  Coke  had  no  sooner  taken  his  place  upon  the 
bench  than  he  sought  to  animate  his  colleagues  with 
his  own  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  who  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  the  preeminent  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
common  law.  The  quarrel  had  indeed  commenced  before 

•  King's  DecUMtion,  Not.  1608,  &  P.  J)otu.  zxxviL  74, 
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he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  It  had  frequently  happened  Cg.vni. 
that  the  common  law  judges  had  issued  prohibitions  io  leos. 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
proceed  no  further  in  the  causes  before  them,  till  they 
had  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges  that  the 
matter  in  hand  was  really  one  which  ought  to  fall  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  clergy  naturally  resisted  this 
claim,  and  argued  that  their  courts  were  independent  of 
any  other,  and  that  their  jurisdiction  flowed  directly 
from  the  Crown. 

Towards  the  end  of  1605,  Bancroft  presented  a  scries  ^^* 
of  complainta  to  the  King  against  these  proceedings  of  qj^_ 
the  judges.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the 
judges,  who  had  now  the  assistance  of  Coke's  stores  of 
knowledge,  answered  the  complaints  one  by  one*  Both 
parties  were,  no  doubt,  plea(fing  their  own  cause,  and 
feehng,  as  they  both  did,  the  weakness  which  resulted 
to  their  case  from  this,  they  were  ready  to  appeal  to  a 
third  party  for  support.  But  whilst  Bancroft  would 
have  placed  the  power  of  granting  prohibitions  in  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  the  judges,  who  were 
■well  aware  that  that  court  was  fer  moi-e  subject  to  poli- 
tical influences  than  their  own,  at  once  declared  that 
they  were  ready  to  submit  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
that  they  declined  to  surrender  their  immemorial  rights 
to  any  lesser  authority.  It  is  this  appeal  to  Parliament 
■which  raises  the  dispute  from  a  mere  quarrel  about 
jurisdiction  to  the  dignity  of  a  constitutional  everft. 
Whilst  the  clergy  were  content  to  rely  upon  the  Sove- 
reign, the  interpreters  of  the  law  entered  boldly  into 
alliance  ■with  the  nation. 

It  ■was  shortly  after  the  prorogation  in  1607  that  a  Pnllert 
case  occurred  which  drew  the  attention  of  all  who  were  ****■ 
interested  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  question  of  the 
prohibitions.  FuUer,  who,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
had  al-ways  been  the  first  to  give  expression  to  the  fears 
and  wishes  of  the  Puritans,  had  frequently  been  em- 
ployed as  a  lawyer  to  plead  the  cause  of  those  who  were 
endangered  by  opinions  which  they  held  in  common  ■with 
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Ch.  vni.  himself.     In  this  way  he  had  been  retained  to  demand 
1605.     tlie  interference  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  case 
of  the  two  persona  who  had  suffered  hard  usage  at  the 
hands  of  thcHigh  Commission.*  The  first  of  these,  Thomas 
Lad,  had  been  brought  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Norwich  on  the  charge  of  having  attended  a 
CMC  of      conventicle.      According  to  Fuller's    account,  he   had 
^^  been  living  with  one  of  the  suspended  ministers,  named 

Jackler.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  join  the  master 
of  the  house  on  Sunday  evenings  in  repeating  the  ser- 
mons which  he  had  heard  at  church.  Though  it  was  not 
stated  by  Fuller,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  added 
observations  of  their  own,  nor  is  it  iinlikely  that  some 
of  their  neighbours  were  occasionally  present  at  their 
meetings.  On  being  brought  before  the  Chancellor,  Lad 
was  compelled  to  answer  upon  oath  to  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  him,  and  was  finally  sent  up  to  Lam- 
beth upon  a  charge  of  peijury,  as  having  given  felse 
information  at  Norwich.  He  was  again  required  to 
swear  that  he  would  answer  truly  to  such  questions  as 
might  be  put  to  him.  This  time  he  refiised  to  take  the 
oath,  unless  the  questions  were  previously  shown  to  him. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  till  he  appealed  to  the  common  law  judges. 
«.i «»  Fuller's  other  client,  MaunseU,  was  imprisoned  at 

Lambeth  for  having  taken  part  in  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  refiising  to 
take  the  oath,  when  brought  up  for  examination. 
rniier'B  Fuller,  in  defence  of  his  clients,  went  at  once  to  the 
Mgnment  root  of  the  matter.  He  boldly  denied  that  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  had  any  right  whatever  to  fine  or 
imprison.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth,f  indeed,  under 
which  it  acted,  had  been  drawn  up  with  a  singular  want 
of  precision.  On  the  one  hand,  it  had  restored  to  the 
Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  had  given  it  a  right  of  correcting  heresy  and  schism ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  repealed  all  tiie  Acta 
by  which  the  Bishops  had  formerly  been  empowered  to 
punish  heresy  and  schism.  It  was  therefore  not  difficult  to 

•   The  Argument  of  Matter  StchHas  FvOer  w  the  Cote  of  T.  Lad  md 
JL  Mtmntell,  1007. 
t  1  Eli*,  cap.  L 
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argue,  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  had  been  to  Cs.  vm. 
take  away  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  the  right  of  in-  io07. 
flicting  fine  and  imprisonment  altogether.  They  would 
still  be  able  to  correct  heresy  by  excommunicating  the 
offender,  but  they  would  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
temporal  courts  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  excom- 
municated person.  It  is  possible  that  Fuller's  inter- 
pretation may  have  been  the  correct  one,  though  it  was 
not  the  one  which  was  accepted  by  the  judges  at  the 
time.*  At  all  events,  the  language  of  the  statute  was 
such  as  to  admit  of  argument  on  either  side. 

We  do  not  know  what  decision  the  judges  gave  in  the  ^^nUw 
case  before  them.  Fuller  himself  was  summoned  before  inpri" 
the  High  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  slan-  wnwi- 
dered  uxe  King's  authority,  by  questioning,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  the  power  of  the  Commission.  He 
was  requii-ed  to  take  an  ex  offi.cio  oath  that  be  would 
answer  any  question  which  might  be  put  to  him.  He 
refused  to  do  so,  and  applied  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  a  prohibition  in  his  own  case.  The  judges 
granted  his  request,  and  ordered  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
to  refrain  from  meddling  with  him  on  account  of  any- 
thing which  he  had  said  in  the  course  of  the  exercise 
of  his  duty  in  theu-  presence.  They  stated,  however, 
that  if  the  Commission  could  accuse  him  of  heresy  or 
schism,  they  had  no  intention  of  interfering  any  iurther.f 
Upon  this  the  Commission  proceeded  to  charge  him  with 
heresy.  Finding  him  guilty,  they  imposed  upon  hiin  a 
fine  of  £200,  and  committed  him  to  prison. 

Once  more  he  made  his  appeal.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  scanty  information  which  has  reached 
us,  it  seems  as  if  the  judges  were  inclined  to  interfere,  % 
but  that  they  finally  left  him  to  his  fate,  probably  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  concern  with  questions  of 

*  In  1000  Coke  admitt«d  the  right  of  the  CotnmiBsiou  to  fine  and  im- 
prieon  for  heresr  and  schism  iLanid.  MS.  160,  fol.  409),  and  in  1610  ■ 
prohibition  which  was  applied  for  hj  some  Biownista,  who  were  impiuoned 


for  heresy,  was  distinctly  refused  (-mp.  lii.  69). 

t  Fuller's  case  {Sep.  xiL  41).    There  is  anill  report  of  hia  fmneai  to  the 
Kins's  Bench,  and  a  copy  of  the  profaihitiou  granted,  in  ZtrnM.  MS.  1172, 


fol.  100. 

X  Carleton  to  ChanibetMn,  Sept.  16, 1607,  8.  P.  i)i>m.  ixviiL  51. 
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Cjj.ytlL  heresy.     AJfter  a  short  imprisonment,  he  paid  his  fine, 

leoa      and,  having  made  his  submission,  was  released.* 
He  ii  re-         He  had  not  been  long  at  liberty  before  we  hear  of  him 
^^^^ij    again  as  being  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
impri-       apparently  on  account  of  some  charge  brought  against 
•***^        biTn  in  connection  with  his  speech  in  defence  of  Lad 
and  Maunsell,  which  had  been  published,  without  his 
knowledge,  by  some  indiscreet  admirers.     How  long  his 
liberty  was  restrained  we  do  not  know.     At  all  events 
he  was  in  his  place  in  Parliament  two  years  after- 
wards, f 
Appeii  of       If  the  judges  refrained  from  taking  any  steps  in  this 
Btneroft     particular  case,  they  took  care  to  lay  down,  in  the 
King         strongest  possible  terms,  the  principle  that  the  temporal 
■jainittbe  jyjggg  had,  a  right  to  determine  on  all  occasions  what 
^  were  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kcclesiastical 

Courts.  Bancroft;,  undeterred  by  the  reception  with 
which  his  former  protest  had  been  met,  and  whilst  the 
question  was  still  in  controversy,  appealed  to  the  King  to 
settle  the  question  at  issue  between  the  courts.  James 
tried  to  repress  what  he  considered  to  be  the  too  great 
readiness  of  the  judges  to  grant  prohibitions,  and  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time,  engaged  in  a  personal  alterca- 
tion with  Coke.  Bancroft,  had  urged  that  the  judges 
were  merely  the  King's  delegates,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  King  was  at  liberty  to  take  any  causes  he  j ' 


*  CbambeTlain  to  Carleton,  Jan.  6  and  8,  1608,  Court  and  Timt*,  1. 69. 

t  '  Fuller  is  cow  again  ciose  priMmet  with  lie  Dean  of  St  Pa^l'^  vpa 
Huspicion  that  a  late  b<K>k  or  pamphlet  should  be  either  his  or  of  hia  know- 
ledge, against  the  diwipline  of  the  Chiach.'— Whjte  to  Shiewabnir,  Jm>- 
20, 1608,  Lodfff  iii.  235. 

The  well-known  atory  of  Fuller's  impriaonment  for  life  by  Bancroft,  whicb 
has  served  to  gamiah  ao  manj  church  histoiiea,  has,  therefore,  no  foundation, 
though  Fuller,  the  church  hiatorian,  got  it  from.  Nicholas  Fuller'a  gnndian, 
Douce  Fuller.  The  UKjuiaition  taken  upon  the  death  of  Nicholas  Fuller'i 
son,  who  died  as  Sir  Nicholas  Fuller  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1620,  states  Hat 
Nicholas  Fuller  the  elder  died  on  the  23rd  of  Feb.  in  the  same  jeu,  not  in 
prison,  but  at  Chamberhouse,  in  Berkahire.  There  can  ba,  I  suppose,  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  Nicholas  Fuller  of  Gray's  Inn  was  the  same  u 
Nicholas  Fuller  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  who  is  called  in  the 
Commons'  Joumala  '  a  counsellor  at  law '  (i.  326).  Nicholaa  Fuller  the 
TOUDger  was  not  old  enough  in  1004  to  he  elected  by  euch  a  constdtnencT,  if 
ne  ia  the  yomiger  man  of  that  name  on  die  hooks  of  Gray's  Inn ;  nor  n  it 
liknlv  tiiat  a  man  who  had  played  the  part  of  the  member  ioi  the  CiCJ 
ghould  hATe  been  afterwards  loiigtated  by  the  King. 
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out  of  their  hands,  and  to  determine  them  himself.  Ch.  vm. 
Upon  this,  Coke  fired  up,  and,  with  the  fiill  support  of  leoo. 
the  other  judges,  stated  most  positivehr  that  the  King 
could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  W  hen  James  had  heard 
the  arguments  with  which  he  supported  his  opinion,  he 
replied  that  he  thought  the  law  was  founded  upon  reason, 
and  that  he  and  others  had  reason  as  well  as  the  judges. 
Coke  told  him  that  it  was  true  that  God  had  endowed 
His  Majesty  with  excellent  science  and  great  endowments 
of  nature,  but  that  he  was  not  learned  in  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  that  causes  which  concerned  the  lives  or  for- 
tunes of  his  subjects  were  not  to  be  decided  by  natural 
reason,  but  by  artificial  reason  and  judgment  of  the 
.law,  which  required  long  study  and  experience  before  it 
could  be  mastered.  This  law  of  England  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice affirmed  to  be  a  golden  metewand  to  tiy  the  causes 
of  the  subjects,  and  to  protect  the  King  in  peace  and 
safety.  This  last  expression  gave  no  sl^ht  offence  to 
James,  who  answered  that  it  was  treason  to  affirm  that 
he  was  under  the  law.  Coke  took  refuge  in  a  quotation 
from  Bracton,  and  reminded  him  of  the  old  maxim  that 
the  King  ought  not  to  be  under  man,  but  under  God 
and  the  law,  which  has  always  been  so  dear  to  English 
jurists."  After  this  altercation,  it  was  only  by  Salisbury's 
interference  that  a  good  understanding  was  restored 
between  the  King  and  the  Chief  Justice.  The  disputed 
points  were  reserved  for  fiirther  consideration. 

The  ecclesiastical  lawyers  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  DisMti.- 
the  treatment  their  courts  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  S^"cci^ 
the  judges.    Some  of  them  wrote  to  Bancroft,  beseeching  a»tic«i 
him  to  continue  his  exertions  in  their  cause,  as,  if  their    ""J*"- 
prospects  did  not  improve,  they  would  be  deprived  of 

•  Sep.  lii.  63.  Mr.  Foas,  in  teUingthis  Htoiy  (Live*  ofOte  Judpe*,  vi,  1), 
prehcaa  it  by  a  Btatement  that  JaaieB  occBsiooBily  appeared  '  in.  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  when  the  Chief  Justice  mftde  waj  for  him,  and  sat  at  hia 
feet.'  He  quotes  Littleton's  apeech  in  the  Ship  Money  case  {State  TVuUi,  iik 
942).  Littleton,  however,  makes  this  assertion  of  Kdwaid  IV.'  He  adds, 
indeed,  'that  famous  justice,  Popham,  aat  at  the  King's  faetj'  but  this  is 
evidently  a  miatake  in  the  report.  The  judce  referred  to  was  undoubtedly 
.  Markham-  James,  however,  is  mentioned  oj  Littleton  as  adjudging  two 
cAMa  in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  objectionable  enough,  but,  considering 
the  nature  of  that  court,  by  no  means  sucn  an  abuse  as  hia  taking  hia  seat  on 
the  King's  Bench  would  have  been.  The  two  caaes  leferred  to  are  those  of 
Bellingnam,  fin  duelling,  and  of  the  Lakes  for  libel. 
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Ch.  vm.  everything  on  which  they  could  depend  for  thdr  support* 
1009.     Bancroft  condoled  with  them  on  their  hard  case,  and  told 
them  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  King  should  take  the 
decision  of  the  question  into  his  own  hands.     He  added 
that  he  had  no  wish  that  the  King  should  assume  abs^dute 
power  ;  but  he  believed  that,  as  the  foimtain  of  justice 
from  whom  both  courts  derived  their  jurisdictions,  he 
had  a   right  to  act  as   mediator  between  them.     He 
thought  it  more  likely  that  the  poor  would  obtain  justice 
from  the  King  than  fi"om  the  country  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  House  of  Commons,  or  from  the  judges, 
who  were  in  league  with  them.     Juries  were  generally 
dependents  of  the  gentry,  and  the  cause  of  justice  could 
not  but  suffer  from  their  emplo}Tneiit.| 
TfcaqiiM-        At  last,  on  the  (Ith  of  July  1609,  the  two  parties  were 
Jl^^^^i^.  once  more  summoned  before  the  King.     The  discussion 
fore  the      lasted  three  days.    The  actual  point  at  issue  was  the  right 
*'         of  deciding  on  questions  connected  with  the  payment  of 
tithe;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  controversy  turned 
upon  a  &r  larger  issue.      The  judges  attempted  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  every  pos- 
sible way.     They  claimed  to  interpret  all  statutes  under 
which  those  courts  acted,  and  to  interfere  whenever  they 
transgressed  the  bounds  which  were  imposed  upon  them 
by  those  statutes.  In  particular,  they  declared  that  they 
had  no  power  to  fine  and  imprison,  excepting  in  cases  of 
schism  and  heresy,  and  that  the  High  Commission  ought 
only  to  deal  with  serious  offences,  leaving  lighter  matters 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary.     These  arguments 
were,  of  course,  resisted  by  the  bishops  and  the  lawyers 
who  practised  in  their  courts. 
The  King       James  did  not  know  what  to  do.     He  was  anxious  to 
S^^if*    keep  the  peace,  and  he  did  not  see  very  well  how  it  was 
rioD-         possible  to  decide  on  the  point  in  question  without  offend- 
ing one  party  or  the  other.  He  hoped,  he  said,  to  receive 
further  information.    For  the  present,  the  issue  of  pro- 
hibitions was  to  cease.   He  wished  to  support  the  judges, 
and  he  also  wished  to  support  the  clergy.    He  was 

*  Petition  of  the  Uwyew  to  BancToft,  Colt.  MS.,  Cletro.  F.  L,  fol.  107. 
t  Bancroft  to ,  Jwi.  23, 1009,  Coti.  MS.,  Cleo^  F.  ii,  foL  121. 
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imxious,  he  added,  in  his  usual  good-natured  feeble  way,  CH.Tni. 
that  the  two  parties  should  cease  to  abuse  one  another,     leoe. 
and  that  they  should  live  together,  in  future,  '  like  bro- 
thers, without  emulation.'* 

The  opposition  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Eccle-  paiiu- 
siastical  tfonrts  had  raised  amongst  the  judges  must  "»"'*'"'»- 
have  made  SaUsbuiy  anxious  as  to  the  success  of  the 
appeal  which  he  was  about  to  address  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was,  as  he  well  knew,  animated  by  a 
still  stronger  dislike  to  those  courta.  All  other  means, 
however,  of  restoring  the  finances  to  a  sound  condition 
having  been  exhausted,  it  was  determined  to  summon 
Parliiunent  to  meet  early  in  1610.  Unusual  precautions 
were  taken  to  obtain  a  majority  in  fevour  of  the  Trea- 
surer's scheme.  During  the  long  interval"  which  had  Biecdom 
passed  since  the  last  session  several  vacancies  had  oc-  w™"o- 
curred.  To  four,  at  least,  of  the  constituencies  which 
had  seats  at  their  disposal  Salisbury  made  applications 
in  favour  of  nominees  of  his  own.  The  answers  which 
he  received  throw  some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which 
elections  were  at  that  time  conducted.  The  bailiffs  of 
Eyef  said  that  they  had  already  selected  a  candidate  at 
the  nomination  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  but  that 
he  had  consented  to  waive  his  claini,  when  he  heard  that 
a  letter  had  been  received  from  Salisbury.  Another  of 
the  Treasurer's  letters  was  sent  down  to  Bossiney.  It 
was  carried  by  the  mayor  to  a  gentleman  named  Hender, 
who  wrote  to  Salisbury,  telling  him  that  he  had  held  the 
nomination  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  willing  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.^  The  baUiffs  of  Boroughbridge  answered 
a  similar  request,  by  saying  that  they  would  rather  die 
than  refuse  to  elect  Safiabury's  nommee.§  The  corpo- 
ration of  Ludlow  alone  refiised  to   elect  the  person 

*  Jomee'l  dedrion  ib  given  in  Sir  J.  Cfesai'i  notes  (Laud.  MS.  160,  foL 
406  b)  much  more  full^  than  hj  Coke  (Eai.  xiii  46).  These  notes  have 
all  the  appearaDce  of  bein^  taken  down  fit  the  time.  There  ue  also  papers 
connec1«a  with  thia  discuseion  in  Coit.  MS.  Cleop.  F.  i. 

t  Bailiffs  of  Eye  to  Saliflhuir,  Oct  16, 1009,  &  P.  Dom.  xlviii.  109. 

♦  Hender  to  Salisbury,  Oct.  Si,  1609,  S.  P.  Dom.  ilviii.  116. 

{  BiiilifiB  of  BoToughbndge  to  Salisbury,  Noy.  6,  1609,  &  P.  Dom. 
xlix.  10. 
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Ch.  vm.  designated,  as  they  were  bound  to  choose  no  one  who 
1610.     ■was  not  a  resident  in  their  town.  They  would,  however, 
take  care  that  their  new  member  should  vote  entirely 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government.* 
MeetiDKof      The  session  commenced  on  the  9th  of  February.    At 
^^"^^      a  conference  which  was  held  on  the  16th,  Salisbury  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  exposition  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury.     As  was  only  natural,  he  laid 
&r  more  stress  on  the  necessities  of  the  King  than  on 
the  prodigality  by  which  they  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  caused.     Nor  did  he  tail  to  draw  attention  to  the 
exertions  by  which  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  a  sum 
of  £300,000,  and  the  revenue  had  been  brought  to  within 
£46,000f  of  the  regular  expenses,  although  the  King  woiild 
need  much  more  to  supply  his  extraordinaiy  expenditure. 
He  begged  the  Commons  not  to  allow  the  ship  of  State  to 
be  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.     He  was  obliged, 
in  noticing  the  objection  that  the  King  had  been  too 
prodigal  of  his  bounty,  to  fell  back  upon  common-places 
on  the  necessity  of  rewarding  merit,  and  to  quote  the 
example  of  other  princes  whose  expenditure  Lad  been 
equally  profuse.     If  the  House  would  consent  to  asast 
the  King  in  hia  need,  he  would,  on  his  part,  be  ready  to 
redress  all  just  ^evances.  J 
Feb.  13.         In  taking  the  Treasurer's  speech  into  consideration,  the 
Suppi;      Commons  decided  upon  postponing  the  question  of  the 
wppoit.     supply  to  be  granted  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  until 
they  had  determined  upon  some  regular  support  by  which 
the  revenue  itself  might  be  permanently  increased. 

Various  proposals  were  made.  Amongst  others, 
Thomas  Wentworth,  the  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford, 
and  son  of  the  Peter  Wentworth  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  Elizabeth,  for  the  boldness  of 
his  language  in  the  House,  proposed  that  the  King 
should  at  once  be  petitioned  to  reduce  his  expenditure. 
Feb.  31.  The  House,  however,  was  not  prepared  for  so  strong  a 
measure,  and  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the 

•  Conwration  of  Ludlow  to  Saliflboiy,  Dec  1, 1609,  &  P.  Dom.  1.  1. 

t  So  Ee  siud.  The  difference  in  tbe  estimate,  wlticli  ia  printed  in  Fori 
Deb.  in  1610,  Introd.  p.  xii.,  xix.,  uid  vhich  ie  fixed  by  iutenuJ  evidence 
in  tlia  beginning  ot  1610,  is  £t»,000.  A  few  montlu  Utw  it  wu  je66,000.— 
App.  ViB. 

t  Pari.  Deb.  in  1610,  p.  1.    Horl  MS.  777,  foL  1. 
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Committee  of  Grievances.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Ch.  tiii. 
Sandys  reported,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee,  a  ~ioioy 
recommendation  that  the  Lords  should  be  asked  to 
state  preciselT  what  it  was  that  the  King  was  willing  to 
do.  If  the  Lords  refused  to  mention  anything,  the 
Commons  were  to  ask  for  leave  to  treat  witn  the  King 
for  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures,  and  especially  of 
the  whole  system  of  wardship. 

It  was  plmn  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  matter  in  hand  was  regarded  by  those  who 
were  principally  concerned.  Salisbury,  on  the  part  of 
the  Giovemment,  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commons  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  King,  and  looted 
upon  the  redress  of  grievances  as  a  fevour  which  was  to 
be  granted  to  them  if  they  performed  their  duty.  With 
the  Commons,  on  the  owier  hand,  the  first  object  was, 
that  England  should  be  well  governed,  and,  if  this  were 
done,  they  were  ready  not  to  scrutinise  too  closely  the 
causes  of  the  Sovereign's  necessities. 

In  the  conference  which  ensued,  Salisbury  plainly  put  Feb.  u. 
forward  the  dem^ids  of  the  Government.  He  asked  for 
a  grant  of  £600,000,  half  of  which  was  to  pay  oflf"  the 
debt,  whilst  £160,000  waa  to  be  employed  m  meeting 
the  extraordinaiy  expenses  of  the  navy,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  laid  by  to  be  used  on  any  emergency 
which  might  arise.  He  also  asked  for  a  permanent 
grant  of  £200,000  a  year,  which  would  give  the  King  an 
annual  income  of  £660,000,  a  sum  nearly  £50,000  in 
excess  of  his  whole  annual  expenditure,*  provided  that 
that  expenditure  continued  at  ite  present  rate,  and  that  his 
income  was  not  diminished  by  the  concessions  which  he 
was  prepared  to  make  to  the  demands  of  the  nation.  He 
was  answered,  that  the  grant  could  only  be  given  bv 
means  of  subsidies,  and  that  the  Lower  House  always 
kept  such  questions  in  its  own  hands.  With  respect  to 
the  permanent  support,  the  Commons  would  consider  of 
it.  He  was  then  distinctly  asked  whether  the  Lords 
■would  jdn  in  requesting  the  King  to  give  them  leave  to 

*  The  extmordinaij  enenaes  were  ealcuUted  to  tunonut  to  about 
sC100,000.  But  there  can  De  little  doubt  that  this  wm  pntting  them  br 
hig'lier  than  was  at  all  necowaiy. 
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Cg.  vm.  treat  for  the  surrender  of  those  rights  connected  with  the 
feudal  tenures  which  were  felt  to  be  ao  oppressive  to  the 
.  subject.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  reply  without 
.  first  consulting  the  Lords.  He  mentioned,  however, 
several  points  in  which  the  King's  prerogative  trenched 
upon  the  ease  of  the  subject.  He  proposed  that  they 
shoiUd  consider  whether  these  might  not  form  part  of 
the  contract  with  the  King.  Among  them  was  one  of 
the  old  subjects  of  dispute,  the  right  of  purveyance. 

The  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  veil  upon  the 
King,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  whether  be  was 
willing  to  treat  on  the  tenures.  James  told  them  that 
he  must  take  time  to  consider  upon  a  question  of  such 
importance.* 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busy  with  a  hook 
which  liad  been  published  rather  more  than  two  years 
before.  It  was  a  law  dictionary,  entitled  '  The  Inter- 
preter.' The  author,  Dr.  Oowell,  was  the  Reader  on 
Civil  Law  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  work 
had  been  brought  out  under  the  patronage  of  Bancroft, 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  was  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  minute  criticism  by  the  partisans  of  the 
common  law.  It  was  said — and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable — that  the  inquiry  which  was  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons  was  set  on  foot  at  the  instigation  of 
Coke,  The  opinions  which  were  contained  in  the  book 
were  such  as  no  House  of  Commons  could  feil  in  pro- 
nouncing to  be  unconstitutional.  If  in  some  places  the 
author  took  pains  to  state  that  he  did  not  put  forth  these 
opinions  as  unquestionable  truths,  he  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  to  which  side  his  own  ideas  inclined. 
Thus,  after  declaring  that  he  left  it  for  wiser  men  to 
decide  whether  it  was  binding  upon  the  King  to  require 
the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the  enactment  of  laws,  he 
asserted  that  the  King  of  England  was  undoubtedly  an 
absolute  King,  and  proceeded  to  quote  authorities  iB 
support  of  the  doctrine  that  to  make  laws  was  part  of 
the  prerogative  of  such  a  King.f    In  another  place  he 


•  L.  J.,  a.    Feb.  2a 
t  Aiticia,  'Frerc^tive 
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stated  this  opinion  still  more  forcibly.  *  Of  these  two,'  Ch.  viel 
he  wrote,  '  one  muat  needs  be  true,  that  either  the  King  loio. 
is  above  the  Parliament,  that  is,  the  positive  laws  of  liis 
kingdom,  or  else  that  he  is  not  an  absolute  King.  .  .  . 
And,  therefore,  though  it  be  a  merciiul  policy,  and  also 
a  politic  mercy  (not  alterable  without  great  peril)  to 
make  laws  by  consent  of  the  whole  realm,  because  so  no 
one  part  shall  have  cause  to  complain  of  a  partiality, 
yet  simply  to  bind  a  prince  to  or  by  those  laws  were 
repugnant  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.'*  In  a  similar  spirit,  he  put  it  forth  as  an 
opinion  held  by  some,  '  that  subsidies  were  granted  by 
Parliament  in  consideration  of  the  King's  goodness  in 
waiving  his  absolute  power  to  make  laws  without  their 
consent,'  f 

The  Commons  requested  the  Lords  to  join  them  in  interfer- 
calling  the  King's  attention  to  the  book.  Before,  how-  JH^-"*'"" 
ever,  the  Lords  had  time  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter, 
they  were  told  by  Salisbury  that  the  King  had  summoned 
Cowell  before  faim,  and  that  he  wished  him  to  inform  the 
Commons  that  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  book. 
He  considered  that  it  impugned  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  and  the  fundamental  grounds  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  that  in  opposing  the  prerogative 
to  the  law  the  author  had  attacked  both  King  and  Par- 
liament together.  If  the  book  had  been  brought  btfore 
the  King's  notice  earlier,  he  would  have  taken  order  with 
it;  as  it  was,  he  would  take  immediate  steps  for  sup- 
pressing it.  Salisbury  also  reported  that  the  King  had 
acknowledged  that  although  he  derived  his  title  from  his 
ancestors,  'yet  tlie  law  did  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,' 
'  and  that  he  was  a  King  by  the  Common  Law  of  the 
land.'  He  '  had  no  power  to  make  laws  of  himself,  or  to 
exact  any  subsidies  de  jure  without  the  consent  of  his 
three  estates,  and,  therefore,  he  was  so  fiu*  from  approving 
the  opinion,  as  he  did  hate  those  that  believed  it.' J 

Soonafterwards,  a  proclamation  appeared  commanding  ^P"""!^ 

book. 

*  Article, '  Pailiamenl'    The  uticle, '  King/  contsiiu  rimilar  doctrinea. 

+  Article,  '  SubaidT.' 

t  Pari.  DA.  in  1610,  p.  34.    It  is  cniiona  th&t  no  cue  was  taken  to  lecoid 
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OB.vni.  the  suppression  of  the  book.     The  House  received  the 
1610.      news  with  pleasure,  and  ordered  that  thanks  should  be 
given  to  the  King  for  the  promptness  with  which  their 
wishes  had  been  met. 

As  soon  as  Salisbmy  had  concluded  his  declaratioa 
of  the  King's  disavowal  of  the  opinions  contained  in 
Cowell's  book,  Bacon,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  once  more  brought  the  subject  of  the  tenures 
before  the  notice  of  the  Lords.  He  begged  them  to 
assure  the  King,  that  in  asking  for  leave  to  treat,  the 
Lower  House  had  never  intended  in  any  way  to  dimmish 
the  Royal  revenues.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  would  be  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  concessions  he  was  asked  to  make.  The  right  of 
wardship  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Royalty.  It  was 
no  longer  by  the  feudal  tenures  that  men  were  under 
obligations  to  serve  the  Crown.  The  soldiers  who  had 
followed  the  English  captains  in  the  late  wars  had  been 
bound  by  very  different  ties  fixim  those  which  compelled 
a  vassal  to  hold  himself  in  readings  to  defend  his  lord. 
When  the  musters  were  held  in  the  counties  of  England, 
men  never  dreamed  of  asking  whose  tenants  they  were, 
or  how  they  held  their  land.  All  they  remembered  waa 
that  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  King,  and  this  they 
would  never  forget  if  all  the  tenures  in  existence  were 
swept  away  at  a  stroke.  If  the  change  would  deprive 
the  King  of  the  right  of  protecting  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  his  wards,  he  must  remember  that  he 
would  only  relinquish  his  claim  in  &vour  of  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  orphans,  who  were,  above  all  others, 
most  likely  to  care  for  their  welfare.  Nor  would  there 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  providing  means  by  which 
the  misuse  of  authority  by  harsh  or  avaricious  relatives 
might  be  kept  in  check.  He  concluded  by  requesting 
the  Lords  to  join  the  Commons  in  petitioning  the  King 
to  give  his  answer  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could. 
The  work  before  them  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
would  require  long  deliberation.  Solomon's  temple,  he 
reminded  them,  was  made  without  noise,  but  it  was  not 
buiJt  in  one  day.* 

'  Pari.  ft*,  in  1610,  p.  25. 
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On  the  12th  of  March  the  Commons  received  a  fevour-  Ch.  VUL 
able  answer  from  the  King  to  their  demand.     On  the     leio, 
26th,  the  Committee  to  T^ch  the   subject   had  been  The  Om- 
referred,  proposed  that  the  King  should  give  up  all  the  ^""i^,, 
emoluments  resulting  from  the  feudal  tenures,  with  the  w  trea  on 
exception  of  the  aids,  which  were  due  upon  the  knight-  """™- 
ing  of  the  King's  eldest  son,  and  upon  the  marriage  of 
hia  eldest  daughter.     For  this,  and  for  the  remission  of 
the  claims  which  Salisbury  had  proposed  to  abandon, 
they  oflFered  no  more  than  £100,000.    Such  an  oiferwas  Thejoi^r 
not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  King.    The  concessions  ^''•"iW*'- 
he  was  required  to  make  would  probably  be  equivalent 
to  a  deduction  of  about  £40,000  m>m  his  revenue,*  and 
he  would  be  left  with  a  total  income  of  £520,000.    Such 
a  sum  was  certainly  insufficient  to  meet  an  expenditure 
of  £600,000.     The  Commons,  however,  knew  perfectly 
well  how  much  of  this  expenditure  was  unnecessary,  and 
they  thought  that  a  sum  which  Elizabeth  would  have 
received  with  thankfulness,  not  unmingled  with  astonish- 
ment, ought  to  be  sufficient  for  her  successor.     This 
view  of  the  case,  however,  waa  not  likely  to  meet  with 
acceptance  at  court.     Salisbury  told  them  that  so  far 
firam  £100,000  being  sufficient,  the  King  would  not  now 
accept  even  £200,000,  unless  they  also  made  up  to  him 
the  loss  which  his  revenue  would  sustain  if  he  yielded 
to  their  demands-f    On  the  4th  of  May  the  Commons 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lords,  refusing  these  terms  ;  and 
the  negotiations  were,  in  consequence,  brought  to  an  end 
for  the  time. 

A  few  days  before  the  great  contract,  as  it  waa  called,  The  re^- 
vfaa  thus  broken  off,  Sandys  reported  on  behalf  of  the  ^^°J 
Committee,  which  had  been  occupied  ever  since  the  be-  mcw. 
ginning  of  the  session  in  drawing  up  the  petition  of  grie- 
vances, that  they  had  arrived  at  the  question  of  the  im- 
positions which  had  been  passed  over  so  unceremoniously 
in  the  last  session.     He  asked  the  House  to  direct  that 
search  might  be  made  for  precedents  bearing  on  the 
subject,     ^cordingly,  on   the   following  day,    certain 

•  Sir  J.  Csmr  eatiiuM  the  Eing'a  lorn  Kt  £44,000  (Pari  Deb.  in  1610, 
p,  164).   But  I  soBpect  this  waa  coniaderablT  0T«r-eBtiiiiAted. 
t  Fart.  Da.  in  1610,  p.  146. 
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Ch.  VIEL  members,  amongst  whom  was  the  well-known  antiquary 
IQIO.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  were  named  for  the  purpose.  On 
ita  Com-  the  11th  of  May,  however,  before  they  had  made  their 
mow  ft*-  report,  the  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
diiciiM  received  a  message  from  the  King,  to  the  effect  that  if 
they  intended  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  inctm- 
veniences  alleged  to  result  from  any  particular  imposition, 
he  would  readily  hear  their  complaints ;  but  that  if  they 
were  about  to  discuss  bis  right  to  levy  impositions  in 
general,  they  must  remember  that  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer had  given  a  judgment  in  his  favour.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  to  refrain  from  questioning 
his  prerogative.* 

As  soon  as  the  Speaker  had  finished.  Sir  William 
Twisden,  who  knew  that  the  King  had  been  absent  from 
London  for  a  week,  asked  liim  who  gave  him  the  mes- 
sage. The  Speaker  confessed  that  he  had  not  received  it 
from  the  King,  but  from  the  Council.  Upon  this  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  that  what  had  just  been  neard  should  not 
be  received  as  a  message  from  the  King.     James  was  at 

*  'Hia  Maieat;  hftviaf^  understood  thnt  in  tout  proceedinga  coDcemuig' 
the  mfttter  of  impoBitioni  upon  merchuidiae  imporUd  4Dd  exported,  jou 
have  not  oqIj  been  contented  to  handle  the  same  aa  a  matter  whereof  there 
miLf  be  cause  to  seek  some  information  or  etae  (by  petition  to  Hie  Majestv) 


upon  proof  of  inconvenience  in  the  manner  of  imposing  (either  lespectiiig 
the  time,  the  nature  of  the  mercbandige,  the  proportion  of  the  impost,  or 
any  other  such  circiimstaiices,  from  which  His  Majestj  hath  not  Bought  to 
divert  Tou),  but  have  also  entered  int^i  a  search  and  examination  np«ni  what 
ffTOUnd  01  law  he  either  hath  or  may  make  use  of  auch  an  authority :  It 
Eatb  pleased  His  Majeat;  to  give  me  express  commandment  to  declare  unto 
jou  that,  however  he  hath  and  ever  will  be  willing  to  receive  and  remedy 
Any  just  and  humble  complainte  of  his  loving  subjects,  eiUier  in  thia  or  any 
other  occasion,  he  est«emeth  aU  those  proceedings  by  whidi  there  may  bo 
any  doubt  or  question  made  of  his  authority  in  that  kind  (respecting  any 
charge  or  impost  to  be  laid  upon  things  that  psss  either  into  the  resim  or 
out  of  the  same)  to  be  so  much  in  the  derogation  of  that  prerogative  which 
he  deriveth  from  hie  royal  progenitors  (not  only  in  point  of  law,  but  bj  the 
use  and  practice  of  the  same)  ea,  when  he  oonsidereth  to  how  little  purpose 
any  such  disputations  amongst  yon  can  be,  where  not  tmly  those  orcum- 
Stances  do  concur,  but  a  legnl  judgment  httL  been  given  in  that  plaoo 
where  all  things  of  that  natoie  ought  to  be  decided,  he  can  no  longer  for- 
bear to  command  you  by  my  mouth  to  give  over  all  such  argnmenta  at 
directiona  as  may  any  way  tend  to  the  examination  of  his  power  and  preroga- 
tive in  the  general,  or  the  reason  of  tiut  judgment  which  lath  be^  given 
upon  that  question  (as  a  matter  out  of  vour  jiower  to  examine  or  determine, 
and  both  injurious  and  dishonourable  for  him  to  suffer  to  be  disputed).' — 
CM.  MS.  lit.  F.  IT.  fol.  265.    See  also  C.  J.,  L  127,  and  Fttri.  De6.  in  1610, 
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firat  greatly  displeased,  but,  upon  fiirther  consideration,  Ch.  vm. 
he  forbore  to  press  the  point.     Scarcely  had  this  episode      leia 
come  to  an  end,  when  both  Houses  were  summoned  to  Uarsi. 
Whitehall,  to  meet  the  King,  who  had  come  back  to 
London   upon  hearing  of  tiie  .resistance  with  which 
his  message  had  been  received.*     He  began  by  remind-  ThaKine'i 
ing  them  that  they  had  been  now  sitting  for  fourteen  "p**^ 
weeks,  and  had  as  yet  done  nothing  towards  the  relief 
of  his  necessities.     As  for  the  impositions,  he  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  what  he  had  done.     He  would,  how- 
ever, engage  not  to  lay  any  more,  at  any  fiiture  time, 
without  hearing  what  ijoth  Houses  had  to  say  respecting 
the  proposed  increase  of  taxation.     But  he  refused  to 
be  bound  by  any  opinion  which  they  might  then  express. 
The  Kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  Denmark  had  the 
right  of  levying  mapositions,  and  why  should  he  not  do 
as  they  did  ?    He  would  not  have  his  prerogative  called 
in  question. 

Next  morning,  the  House  met  in  high  dudgeon.f  Acom- 
Sir  Francis  Hastings  declared  that  the  King  might  as  ^^Jwd'w 
well  have  claimed  a  right  to  dispose  of  all  their  pro-  comidBr 
perties.     He  therefore  moved  for  a  Committee  to  con-  ^^g^*;' 
aider  how  they  might  obtain  satisfaction.     It  was  in 
vain  that  Sir  Julius  Csesar,  now  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, advised  that  they  should  be  content  to  take  the 
law  from  the  judges.     The  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  was  carried  without  a  division.     The 
Committee  met  in  tKe  afternoon.     Fuller  and  Went- 
worth  maintained  the  right  of  Parliament  to  discuss 
all    questions    which    concerned    the    Commonwealth. 
Bacon  answered  by  quoting  precedents  from  the  time 
of  the  late  Queen,  m  which  the  House  had  undoubtedly 
allowed  its  discussions  to  be  interfered"  with  by  the 
sovereign.     He  said  that  the  House  might  always  dis- 
cuss matters  which  concerned  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
but  not  matters  which  related  to  the  prerogative.     He 
therefore  recommended  that  the  impositions  should  be 

■  Al»tmct  of  the  EWb  SpMcI^  &  P.  Dom.  Uv.  65.    PorL  Iki.  in  1010, 
,p.  34.    Harl.  MS.  777,  fol.  27  a. 

t  The  debate  in  the  House  in  the  moniiiig  is  reported  in  C  J.,  i.  430.   The 
ftfteniooii  debate  ia  Conimittee  will  be  found  in  Fori.  DA.  in  1610,  p.  86, 
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Ch.  vin.  complained  of  as  grievances,  but  that  the  King's  power 
1610.     to  impose  should  not  be  called  in  question.    Those  who 
answered  him  were  not  very  successful  in  dealing  with 
Bacon's  precedents,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
feet,  that  Elizabeth  had  oflen  prevented  the  House  firom 
meddling  with  her  prerogative.     But  on   the  general 
merits  of  the  case,  their  reply  was  unanswerable.     They 
argued,  that  if  they  had  a  right  to  discuss  grievances 
which  bore  hardly  upon  individuals,  much  more  had 
they  a  right  to  discuss  a  grievance  which  bore  hardly 
upon  the  whole  commonweiuth. 
Petition  ot      A.  petition  of  right  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  in 
"^  which  the  Commons  declared  that  they  could  not  be 

prevented  firom  debating  on  any  matter  which  concerned 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  subject.  They  had  no 
intention  of  impugning  the  King's  prerogative ;  but  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  ascertain  what  were  its  true 
limits,  as  there  was  a  general  apprehension  that  upon 
the  same  arguments  as  those  upon  which  the  judgment 
in  the  Exchequer  had  been  founded,  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  subject  might  be  confiscated  at  the  will  of 
the  sovereign.  Accordingly,  they  prayed  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed  in  their  inquiries,  in  order  that  the  matter 
being  settled,  once  for  all,  they  might  be  able  to  pass  on 
to  his  Majesty's  business.* 
M"y  M-  A  deputation  was  sent  with  this  petition  to  the  King 

V"*  ^'"t  at  Greenwich.  He  received  the  members  most  aflEably. 
He  had  found  that  he  had  gone  too  fer,  and  be  was 
anxious  to  draw  back.  He  pretended  that  in  the  mes- 
sage delivered  by  the  Speaker  he  had  only  intended 
that  the  House  should  not  debate  on  the  impositions  till 
he  returned  to  London.  His  own  speech  had  been 
misunderstood.  He  meant  to  warn  them  agwnst  im- 
pugning his  prerogative,  which  they  now  declared  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  doing.  He  had  no  wish  to 
abridge  any  of  their  privileges,  and  he  gave  them  full 
liberty  to  consider  the  whole  question.  He  only  hoped 
that  uiey  would  not  forget  his  wants,  and  that  they  did 
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not  intend  to  take  with  one  hand  what  they  gave  with  Ch.  vni. 
the  other.*  leio. 

The  Commons  were  well  satisfied  with  thia  answer,  The  am- 
and  at  once  agreed  to  take  the  contract  into  further  JJJJ^^ 
consideration.     For  the  moment,  however,  they  were 
occupied  with  other  matters.     News  had  arrived  of  the  Mordw  of 
murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  the  fenatic  Ravaillac.    For  this  *''""'  ^^■ 
atrocious  crime  the  English  Catholics  were  to  pay  the 
penalty.     The  House  saw  in  it  an  attempt  similar  to 
that  by  which  their  own  lives  and  that  of  their  sovereign 
had  been  endangered  five  years  before,  and  they  dreaded 
its  influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be 
prepared  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  assassin.     They 
knew  of  no  other  way  to  meet  the  danger  than  that 
which  had  so  long  been  tried  in  vain.     They  accord-  Tho 
ingly  petitioned  the  King  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  ^^™' 
(gainst  recusants.      In  this  they  were  joined  by  the  ■gaiiui 
Upper  House.    James  thanked  them,  and  promised  to  "'°™"* 
comply  with  their  wishes.     An  Act  was  also  passed, 
ordering  that  all  English  subjects  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  for  the  first  time  imposing  a  penalty 
upon  married  women  who  were  recusants.     If  they 
re^ed  to  take  the  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England 
they  were  to  be  imprisoned,  unless  their  husbands  were 
willing  to  pay  £10  a  month  for  their  liberty. 

The  House  was  proceeding  to  debate  the  contract,  c«ttion 
when  they  were  agam  interrupted  to  witness  a  ceremony  J^^gf 
which  must  have  come  hke  a  burst  of  sunshine  in  the  Wale*, 
midst  of  these  imsatisfactoiy  disputations.     On  the  4th 
of  June,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses,  Prince  Heniy 
was  solemnly  created  Prince  of  Wales.     He  was  now  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  had  already  won  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  nation.     In  his  bright  young  fece  old  men 
saw  a  prospect  of  a  retiim  to  the  Elizabethan  glories  of 
their  youth.     His  heart  was  open  to  aU  noble  influences, 
and,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  able  to  rule 
England,  because  he  would  have  sympathised,  as  his 
father  never  did,  with  all  that  was  good  and  great  in  the 

■  C,  J.,  i.  433.    Report  of  the  King's  Aiuwar,  8.  P.  Bom.  liv.  73.    AnL 
Da.  Id  1610,  p.  41. 
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Ch.  vni.  English  character.  No  doubt  there  was  much  which 
1610.  was  wanting  to  make  him  a  perfect  ruler.  Prudence 
and  circumspection  are  not  the  qualitieB  which  manifest 
themselves  in  boyhood;  but  these  would  have  come  in 
time.  His  thoughts,  even  in  his  childhood,  had  been 
filled  with  images  which  presaged  a  stirring  life.  There 
was  nothing  prematurely  old  about  him,  as  there  had 
been  in  his  father's  earlier  years.  When  he  first  came 
to  England,  he  talked  of  imitating  the  Flantagenete 
when  he  should  be  a  man,  and  of  leading  armies  to  the 
conquest  of  France.  These  dreams  passed  away,  and  he 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  tales  of  maritime 
adventure  which  were  so  rife  in  EnglMid.  In  eveiything 
that  concerned  ships  and  ship-building  he  took  a  peculiM 
interest.  Nothing,  however,  marks  the  soundness  of  his 
character  more  than  the  steadfastness  with  which  he 
rem^ed  constant  to  those  whom  he  admired.  Alone, 
in  his  fether'a  court,  he  continued  to  profess  his  admira- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Kaleigh.  No  man  but  his  fether, 
he  used  to  say,  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage.  The 
man  to  whom  he  owed  the  greater  part  (rf  his  ImoTtiedge 
of  shipping  was  Phineas  Pett,  cme  of  the  King's  ship- 
wrights. On  one  occasion  a  complaint  vras  made  against 
Pett,  and  he  was  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  King. 
During  the  whole  of  the  examination  the  Prince  stooa 
by  his  side  to  encourage  hira,  and  when  he  was  pro- 
nounced innocent  of  the  charge  which  had  been  brouglit 
against  him,  was  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
success,  and  to  give  utterance  to  a  bojdsh  wish  that  his 
accusers  might  be  hanged.*  "We  can  readily  imagine 
that,  as  long  as  the  Prince  lived,  the  House  of  Commons 
were  able  to  look  with  hope  to  the  future,  and  that  the 
ceremony  which  they  were  called  to  witness  must  have 
inclined  them  not  to  deal  harshly  with  the  King's 
demands,  in  the  hope  that  the  crown  would  sooner  or 
later  rest  upon  a  worthier  head. 
SsiiibQiy  *^"  *^®  11*^  *^^  June,  Salisbury  addressed  the  Cmd- 
dcmuiiu  A  mona  on  the  subject  of  the  contract.  He  proposed  that 
••"ppiy-       ^^jgy  should  at  once  grant  a  supply  to  pay  off  the  debt, 

•  Birch,  Z«>  of  Bmry  Ffmoe  of  Walet,  p.  IW. 
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and  to  meet  the  CHrrent  expenditure.     The  support  was  Ch.  vm. 
to   be   deferred    till    the    next    session,   which   woidd      leio. 
commence  in  October.     The   annual  sum  required  by 
the  King  was  now   distinctly  stated  to  be  £240,000, 
which,  allowing  for  the  loss  he  expected  to  suffer,  was 

Sual  to  the  £200,000  which  he  had  originally  demanded. 
e  also  wished  tjiem  to  defer  the  presentation  of  their 
grievances  to  the  following  session.  He  told  them 
that  the  impositions  had  been  examined,  and  that  several 
had  been  altogether  remitted,  at  a  yearly  loss  to  the 
Crown  of  £20,000.* 

The  proposal  that  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
grievances  should  be  postponed  met  with  little  favour  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  spite  of  messages  sent  by 
the  King,  assuring  them  that  he  would  receive  their 
grievances,  and  give  thera  an  answer  before  the  proroga- 
tion, they  steadily  refiised  to  vote  any  money  tiU  they 
had  completed  their  petition. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  The  <ic- 
Committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  question  of  the  |^^° 
impositions.  The  debate,  which  lasted  for  four  days,  tionsbawd 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  ^^^" 
Even  Sandys,  who  was  usually  heard  on  eveiy  important 
occasion,  sat  ffllent.  The  spe^ers  on  both  sides  seem  to 
have  had  a  horror  of  general  reasoning.  The  Crown 
lawyers  repeatedly  called  upon  their  antagonists  to  re- 
member that  they  were  delating  a  question  of  law  and 
feet,  into  which  they  had  no  right  to  introduce  political 
arguments.  The  popular  speakers  readily  followed  them 
upon  this  ground,  and  carefully  fortified  their  case  with 
quotations  of  statutes  and  precedents.  If  they  ever 
strayed  away  into  a  wider  field,  it  was  only  after  they 
had  ctMnpleted  the  structure  of  their  main  defences,  and 
were  provoked  to  reply  to  some  dangerous  assertion  of 
their  antagonista  The  line  of  argument,  which  iras 
thus  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  consti- 
tutional Battle,  was  steadily  maintained  during  a  struggle 
extending  over  a  period  of  eighty  years.  Those  who 
made  use  of  it  have  obt^ed  much  unmerited  praise, 

*  Fori.  Deb.  in  1610,  pp.  S2, 154, 166.  See  tbe  Conuninion  to  draw  up 
A  new  book  of  rates,  Sept.  6, 1610.    FaUnt  BoOt,  8  JamM  I.    Part  SO. 
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Ch.  vm.  and  have  incurred  much  unmerited  obloquy.  English- 
igio  men  are  too  often  inclined  to  represent  the  course  taken 
by  their  ancestors  as  an  example  which  should  be  in- 
variably followed  by  other  nations,  and  have  been  ready 
to  sneer  at  statesmen  who  have  adopted,  under  totally 
different  circumstances,  a  totally  different  system  of 
political  reasoning.  French  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  continually  tempted  to  look  down  upon  an  opposition 
which  contented  itself  with  appealing  to  the  practice  of 
former  ages,  and  to  investigating  the  laws  of  one 
particular  nation,  but  which  shrunk  from  putting  forth 
general  principles,  which  might  be  a  guide  to  all  nations 
for  all  time.  In  fact,  English  Conservatism  was  as  much 
the  consequence  as  the  cause  of  political  success.  Our 
ancestors  did  not  refer  to  precedents  merely  because  they 
were  anxious  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who  went 
before  them,  but  because  it  was  their  settled  belief  that 
England  had  always  been  well  governed  and  prosperous. 
They  quoted  a  statute  not  because  it  was  old,  but  because 
they  knew  that,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  every  hundred, 
their  predecessors  had  passed  good  laws.  From  this 
feeling  grew  up  the  attachment  which  Englishmen  have 
ever  shown  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Knowing  that  what- 
ever defects  it  might  have,  those  defects  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  to  its  merits,  they  took  their  stand  upon 
it,  and  appealed  to  it  on  every  occasion.  It  was  not  an 
attachment  to  law  in  general,  but  to  the  particular  law 
under  which  they  lived.  No  doubt  this  feeling  had  its 
defects.  It  was  liable  to  give  them  too  great  a  measure 
(rf  purely  local  patriotism,  and  to  lead  them  to  look  down 
upon  the  ideas  of  other  nations.  Above  all  it  was  Uable 
to  dwarf  the  intellect,  by  fixing  the  mind  too  completely 
on  the  past,  and  by  rendering  it  careless  of  possible 
reforms.  On  the  other  hand,  what  England  lost  in 
vigour  and  independence  of  thought  it  gMned  in 
security.  Whatever  point  has  once  been  won  in  Eng- 
land has  never  been  lost.  Each  acquisition  in  the  paui 
of  progress  has  been  added  to  the  stock  of  past  gains, 
and  has  taken  root  in  the  national  affections.  Our  con- 
stitution has  been  the  steady  growth  of  ages,  and  it  has 
acquired  strength  with  its  age.     There  has  seldom  been 
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a  period  when  there  have  not  been  thinkers  upon  the  Ch.  vm. 
Continent  who  have  equalled,  if  they  have  not  surpassed,  leio. 
those  of  England.  But  the  Englishman,  whose  ideas 
have  been  in  advance  of  his  time,  haa  always  known  that 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  was,  at  least,  not  lagging  veiy 
&r  behind  him,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
of  his  thoughts  have  long  been  the  common  property  of 
even  the  least  intelligent  of  his  countiymen. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  tnat  the  two  parties  DMcnUy 
were  quarrelling  about  the  mere  letter  of  the  law.     The  ^rtDgtii" 
letter  of  the  old  statutes  was  singularly  confused  and  preco- 
unceriiain,  and  could  only  be  rightly  interpreted  by  those  '^""*' 
who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  drew  them 
up.     Differences  of  opinion  on  the  form  of  government 
■miich  was  most  suited  for  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
sure  to  reappear  in  differences  of  opinion  on  the  form  of 
government  which  had  actually  existed  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  would  make  themselv^ 
felt  in  any  attempt  to  educe  a  true  meaning  from  the 
early  statutes.     These  differences  were  none  the  less  felt, 
because  they  did  not  on  either  side  find  their  expression 
in  any  well  defined  system  of  political  opinion.     Both 
parties  agreed  that  there  were  certain  definite  fttnctions 
which  belonged  to  the  King  alone,  and  that  there  were 
other  definite  iunctions  which  belonged  only  to  the  House 
of  Commons.     But  the  great  majority  of  the  Lower  Oppodte 
House  were  beginning  to  feel  that  when  any  difference  ^^*i^' 
of  opinion  arose  on  any  important  subject  between  the  t«»ti  i»w. 
King  and  the  Commons,  it  was  for  the  King,  and  not  for 
themselves,  to  give  way.     A  few,  however,  with  Bacon 
at  their  head,  thought  that  the  King  ought  to  be,  at 
least  in  a  great  measuie,  independent  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    In  looking  back  to  the  past  history  of  their 
country,  both  parties  allowed  their  view  of  the  old  con- 
stitution to  be  tinged  mth  colours  which  were  derived 
from  their  own  political  opinions.    As  might  be  expected, 
when  such  a  history  as  that  of  England  was  in  question, 
those  who  were  the  best  politicians  proved  also  to  have 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  history.     Both  parties, 
indeed,  made  one  mistake.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
arguments  which  were  used  in  the  long  debate,  without 
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Ch.  ^in.  perceiving  that  all  the  apeakeis  agreed  in  attribnting  to 
laia  the  constitution  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
far  more  of  a  settled  character  than  it  in  reality  possessed. 
They  all  seem  to  have  imagined  that  on  important  points 
there  was  some  fixed  rule  to  which  all  had  assented,  the 
contravention  of  which  was  known  to  be  a  breach  of  con- 
stitutional law.*  .  They  failed  to  seize  the  true  character 
of  the  epoch  as  a  time  of  struggle  during  which  the  idea 
of  law  was  gradually  evolving^ itself  irom  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  of  opposing  wills.  But  the  popular  party  had 
the  better  of  their  adversaries  in  this,  that  what  they 
alleged  to  have  been  the  acknowledged  law  of  that  period 
was  in  reality  the  system  in  which  the  constitution  was 
finally  moulded  after  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  and 
towards  which,  during  its  continuance,  eveiy  step  taken 
in  advance  was  constantly  tending;  whereas  the  powers 
claimed  for  the  Crown  had  gradually  sunk  under  the 
unintermitted  protests  of  the  nation,  and  had  been  finally, 
by  universal  consent,  either  exphcitly  given  up  or  tacitly 
abandoned,  till  they  had  been  in  part  regained  under 
very  different  circumstances  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

If  the  popular  party  were  right  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  spirit  of  English  history,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  they  had  been  unable  to  meet  their  opponents  on  merely 
technical  grounds.  Careless  as  the  early  Parliaments  had 
been  of  laying  down  general  principles,  it  would  have 
been  very  remarkable  if  in  the  course  of  a  century  and 
a  half  they  had  not  dropped  some  words  which  could  be 
understood  as  a  bar  to  lUl  future  attempts  of  the  King  to 
exercise  the  right  of  imposing  in  general,  although  at 
the  time  they  were  only  occupied  in  defeating  certfun 
particular  impositions. 
Sutme*  The  two  statutes  upon  which  the  greatest  weight  was 

qnotod.      justly  placed  were  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  by 
Edward  I.,  and  another  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  his 

*  Besides  the  Dotes  in  Pari  Deb.  ia  1610,  we  ha.\a  in  the  SlaU  TKob 
(ii.  3U6)  put  of  Bacon's  apeecta,  with  the  epeecbes  of  HakewiU  and  White- 
locke,  the  Utter  etroneOualj  attributed  to  Yelverton ;  and  in  CoU.  MS.  Til. 
F.  V.  fol.  344,  Doderid^'g  speech ;  ud  at  fol.  242  a  Bpeech  of  Ciomptou's, 
TTbtch  was  probaUy  deliTered  on  this  occudtxi. 
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grandaon.  The  Act  of  Edward  I.  declared,  '  that  for  so  Ch.  MIL 
much  as  the  more  part  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  Reabn  leio. 
find  themselves  sore  grieved  with  the  maltolt  of  wools, 
that  is,  to  wit,  a  toll  of  forty  shillings  for  every  sack  of 
wool,  and  have  made  petition  to  us  to  release  the  same; 
we  at  their  request  have  clearly  released  it,  and  have 
granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  that  we  will  not  take  such 
things  without  their  common  assent  and  good  will,  saving 
to  us  and  our  heirs  the  custom  of  wools,  skins,  and 
leather  granted  by  the  Commonalty  aforesaid.'*  Bacon, 
and  those  who  followed  on  the  same  side,  urged  that  this 
statute  did  not  take  away  the  original  right  of  the  Crown, 
.because  the  words,  *  such  things'  were  applicable  only  to 
the  wool  mentioned  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  sentence. 
He  was  answered  by  Hakewill,  who  argued  that  if  the 
words  were  meant  to  apply  to  wool  alone,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  insert  a  dause  saving  the  customs  on 
skins  and  leather.  The  other  statutef  stated  that  the 
Commons  having  petitioned  against  the  duties  which  had 
lately  been  imposed  upon  lead,  tin,  leather,  and  woolfells, 
the  King  prayed  the  Parliament  to  grant  him  certain 
duties  for  a  limited  time,  and  promised  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  he  would  only  exact  the  old 
custom  on  the  wool  and  leather.  Bacon  argued,  from 
the  King's  silence  regarding  lead  and  tin,  tlmt  the  im- 
position upon  these  articles  was  intended  to  continue. 
Fortunately,  Hakewill  was  able  to  quote  from  a  later 
paragraph  that  '  the  King  hath  promised  not  to  charge, 
set,  or  assess  upon  the  custom  but  in  the  manner  afore- 
said.' 

Even  as  lui  interpretation  of  the  mere  letter  of  the 
statute.  Bacon's  view  of  the  case  is  manifestly  inferior 
to  that  of  Hakewill;  but  if  the  Acts  are  read  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  the 
superiority  of  the  popular  party  becomes  still  more 
undoubted.  The  words  in  which  these  old  contracts  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  England  and  their  Parliaments  were 
drawn  up  were  undoubtedly  loose,  but  their  intention 
-was    manifest.     If  the   Commons  only  spoke  of  the 


"  26  Ed.  L  Confirm.  Cart  cap.  7.  t  14  Ei.  m.  aUt.  L  cap.  21. 
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Ch.  vm.  impositions  on  wools,  woolfells,  and  leather,  from  which 
iHoT  ^^^7  suffered,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  would  have  had  equally  in-vincible  objections  to  any 
other  form  of  imposition.  That  after  a  long  struggle 
the  King  gave  up  the  point,  and  did  not  attempt  to  shift 
the  duties  from  wool  to  some  other  articles  of  commerce, 
plainly  shows  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
words  that  were  used  better  than  the  lawyers  who 
attempted  two  hundred  years  afterwards  to  fix  their 
own  sense  upon  them. 
Argument  Among  the  many  speakers  on  the  popular  side.  Hake- 
kIbk''  wiU  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  establish 
preroga-  that  the  Commons  were  technically  in  the  right.  He 
rtpiiwirg  '"'^  "**  ^^^^  successful  in  meeting  an  argument  which 
trade.  WES  dfawu  frotQ  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  case.  It 
was  said,  that  if  foreign  princes  laid  burdens  upon  Eng- 
lish commerce,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reply  by  laying 
similar  burdens  upon  the  importations  into  England  of 
the  produce  of  their  domimons.  This  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  there  would  be  no  time  to  sunmion  a  Parlia- 
ment.* Hakewillt  answered  by  denying  that  it  was 
likely  that  the  negotiations,  which  were  sure  to  be 
entered  upon  when  the  quarrel  first  arose,  would  be  so 
quickly  despatched  as  to  allow  no  time  for  sunamoning 
Parhament.  But  the  answer  of  Whitelocke,  J  a  member 
who  had  entered  Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  this 
session,  went  straight  to  the  point.  'This  strain  of 
policy,'  he  said,  '  maketh  nothing  to  the  point  of  right 
Our  rule  is,  in  this  plain  Commonwealth  of  oura,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  wiser  than  the  laws.  If  there  be  an 
inconvenience,  it  is  fitter  to  have  it  removed  by  a  lawful 
means  than  by  an  unlawful.  But  this  is  rather  a  mischief 
than  an  inconvenience,  that  is,  a  prejudice  m  present 
of  some  few,  but  not  hurtftil  to  the  Commonwealth.  And 
it  is  more  tolerable  to  suffer  a  hurt  to  some  few  for  a 
short  time,  than  to  give  way  to  the  breach  and  violation 
of  the  right  of  the  whole  nation — ^for  that  is  the  true 
inconvenience ;  neither  need  it  be  so  difficult  or  tedious 

'  CwlBton's  argnmen^  Pari  DA.  in  1610,  61. 
t  SlaU  TWofe,  11.  478. 
i  iSaU  7Ha&,  ii.  fil8. 
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to  have  the  consent  of  Parliament,  if  they  were  held  as  ch.  Vin. 
they  ought  or  might  be.'  leio. 

Another  argument  had  been  put  forth  by  Bacon,  which  Argument 
was  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance.  '  The  King,'  ^^, 
he  said,*  '  had  power  to  restrain  goods  from  entering  the  ngi«  to 
ports,  and  if  he  might  prohibit  their  entrance,  he  might  J^^Jim, 
continue  the  prohibition  until  a  certain  sum  was  paid.' 
This  reasoning  was  adopted  by  Yelverton,  who  made  it 
the  main  staple  of  his  speech.  He  had  lately  given 
offence  to  the  King  by  some  words  which  had  been 
uttered  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session,  but 
he  had  sought  forgiveness,  and  had  received  a  promise 
of  the  Royal  fevour-  He  was  not  a  man  to  support 
measures  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  memory  of  his  recent  disgrace  was 
present  with  him  on  this  occasion.  At  all  events,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  the  most  thorough-going  advo- 
cate of  the  prerogative  in  the  House.  The  law  of 
England,  he  told  the  astonished  Commons,!  extended 
only  to  low-water  mark.  Beyond  that,  everything  was 
subject  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  knew  nothing  of 
either  statute  or  common  law.  All  things  upon  the  sea 
being  thus  within  the  King's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he 
had  a  right  to  restrain  them  from  approaching  the  shore. 
Bates's  imposition  was  upon  a  restraint  of  this  kind.  He 
was  told,  '  You  shall  brmg  no  currants ;  if  you  do,  you 
shall  pay  so  much.'  He  concluded  by  repudiating  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  maintained  by  those  who  had 
spoken  on  the  same  side.  It  was  not  true,  he  said,  that 
if  the  impositions  were  excessive,  the  judges  might 
interfere.  No  man  could  meddle  with  them  but  the 
King  himself. 

Yelverton  was  answered  by  Martin,  the  member  for  "'Tt"^ 
Christchurch,  who  told  him  that  Englishmen  '  were,  by  ^li  """* 
the  constitution  of  the  'kingdom,  entitled  to  be  judged  white- 
by  the  law  of  England.     Ihe  merchants'  liberty  and'    "  *' 
nches  were  '  upon  the  sea.'     He  had  as  '  good  right  to 
plough  the  sea  as  the  ploughman  had  to  plough  the 
land.     The  common  law'  extended  '  as  lar  aa  the  power 

■  1^1.  DA.  in  1610,  68.  t  P^rL  Dti.  in  1010, 86. 
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'^"-  ^"in.  of  the  King.'    It  was  'as  the  soul  in  the  body.    The 
1610.     liberty  of  the  seas'  was  'parcel  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.' 

Whitelocke,  who  had  shown  that  he  could  quote 

{irecedents  to  better  purpose  than  any  of  the  Crown 
awyers,  grounded  his  opposition  on  higher  principles 
than  any  which  they  could  allege  in  their  defence.  With 
them  the  King  was  the  posseasor  of  certain  de&iite 
rights,  which  ne  might  enforce  without  considering 
whether  the  country  suffered  from  them  or  no.  Wilt 
Whitelocke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  only  held  them 
in  trust  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  mterest  of  which 
those  rights  must  be  interpreted.  '  The  premises  of  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,'  he  said,  '  are  of  a  power  in 
the  King  only  fiduciaiy,  and  in  point  of  trust  and  govern- 
ment;' but  Uieir  conclusion  inferred  '  a  right  of  interest 
and  gain.'  If  the  King  had  the  custody  of  the  ports, 
it  was  in  order  that  he  might  'open  and  shut  ufcm 
consideration  of  pubUc  good  to  the  people  and  state, 
but  not  to  make  gain  and  benefit  by  it.  .  .  The  ports 
in  their  own  nature  are  public,  free  for  all  to  go  in  and 
out,  yet  for  the  common  good  this  liberty  is  restnunable 
by  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  Prince,  who  is  put  in 
trust  to  discern  the  times  when  this  natural  liberty  shall 
be  restrained.  .  .  In  point  of  government  and  common 
good  of  the  realm  he  may  restrain  the  person.  But  to 
conclude  therefore  he  may  take  money  not  to  restrain, 
is  to  sell  government,  trust,  and  common  justice,  and 
most  unworthy  the  divine  office  of  a  King.'* 
HidHouih:  There  could  be  no  doubt  which  opinion  would  carry 
■imost  jjjg  ^gj  ^tiiiu  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
mous  Not  only  were  the  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  the 
"w?*'  claim  of  the  King  far  superior  to  those  of  their  adve^ 
saries,  but  the  House  instinctively  felt,  as  soon  as  the 
question  was  fairly  put  before  them,  that  their  whole 
futui-e  existence  was  boimd  up  with  the  arguments  of 
the  popidar  speakers.  K  the  King  was  justified  in  what 
he  had  done,  he  might  in  fiiture  raise  fiir  larger  sums  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  obtain  a  revenue  which  would 

•  Part  Jkb.  in  1610,  ISa 
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mate  it  mmecesaary  for  him,  except  on  rare  occasions,  Cn.  vili. 
to  consult  his  Parliament.     Bacon  and  his  Mends  did     leio. 
not  dare  to  divide  the  House.     A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  petition  which  was  to  be  inserted 
mthe  general  petition  of  grievances. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  grievances  were  presented  to  The 
the  King.*  James,  on  catching  sight  of  the  long  roll  ^"^°jV 
of  parchment  upon  which  they  were  written,  called  out  "n"^- 
that  it  was  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  piece  of  tapestry. 
He  promised  to  give  an  ajiswer  in  a  few  days.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  lOtn,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses,  after 
Salisbury  had  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  impositions  had  been  set,  and  had  justified  himself 
in  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  matter,  James 
gave  his  answers  to  some  of  the  grievances,  reserving 
the  others  for  a  iuture  day.  With  most  of  his  answers 
the  Commons  were  well  satisfied.  On  the  sul»ect  of  the 
impositions  he  proposed  a  compromise.  He  would 
retain  those  whicn  had  been  already  set,  but  he  would 
ffive  his  consent  to  an  Act  by  which  he  should  be  pro- 
hibited fixim  levying  any  similar  exactions  for  the 
future. 

The  next  day,  the  House  resolved  to  grant  a  supply;  **r*?5"^" 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Court  party,  they  "  '  '' 
refijsed  to  give  more  than  one  subsidy  and  one-fifteenth. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
necessities  of  the  Government,  and  they  were  anxious 
not  to  give  too  liberally  till  the  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  the  King  were  finally  settled.  It  would 
be  well  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
session,  the  King  should  still  feel  it  necessary  to  look  to 
them  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  one  member  was  heard  whispering  to  his 
neighbour,  that  the  limitation  of  the  supply  would  do 
the  King  good,  and  would  serve  as  a  subpoena  to  bring 
him  to  answer  for  himself  when  he  was  wanted. 

In  accordance  with  the  King's  wishes,  a  BiUf  was 

•  Pari  Da.  in  1610, 12&    The  wi<de  petition  i«  in  Petyt's  At  Fartia- 
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Ce.  vm.  brought  in,  enacting  that  no  imposition  should  hereafter 


1610. 


"  be  laid  without  the  conaent  of  Parliament,  other  than 
ThBBiiion  those  which  were  already  in  existence.  This  Bill  was 
tj^ut"  dropped  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  possible  that 
they  objected  to  the  assertion  which  it  contained,  that 
the  old  statutes  had  declared,  '  that  no  custom  or  im- 
position should  be  taken  but  by  the  common  assent  of 
the  realm  ;'  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  wished  it  to 
stand  over  till  the  next  session,  when  it  would  form  a 
part  of  a  general  settlement  of  all  the  questions  pending 
between  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Lower  House  now  set  themselves  to  work  upon 
the  contract.  On  the  26th  of  June,  Salisbury  announced 
that  the  King  was  ready  to  accept  £220,000.*  On  the 
13th  of  July,  the  Commons  answered  by  proposing  to 
give  £180,000.  SaHabmy  was  indefatigable  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  King  and  the  House  to  terms.f  At  last 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  both  to  give  way.  The  Com- 
mons consented  to  advance  their  offer  to  £200,000,J 
which  James  agreed  to  accept.  As,  however,  they  had 
now  included  in  the  concessions  for  which  they  asked 
the  purveyance  and  other  matters  which  had  been  origi- 
nally put  forward  by  Salisbury,  the  actual  increase  of 
the  King's  revenue,  after  accounting  for  the  late  diminu- 
tion in  the  impositions,  would  have  amounted  to  about 
£100,000,§  giving  him,  in  all,  about  £560,000  a  year, 
an  amount  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  though  it  was  considerably  less  than  the  sums 
which  he  had  lately  been  spending. 

A  memorial  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  in  which  the 
Commons  promised  to  give  the  smn  upon  which  the 
parties  to  the  contract  had  finally  determined.  In 
whatever  way  they  might  agree  to  raise  it,  it  '  should 
have  these  two   qualities:   one,   that  it   should  be   a 

•  C.J.IUL 

t  Aston  to ,  July  24,  1610,  &  P.  Dom.  lyi.  42. 

t  C.  J.i.461. 

$  Cnsar  malcM  it  onlj  £85,000,  before  deductJDft  the  £SO,000  for  tb« 
decrease  in  the  impoMtiaiiB ;  but  tbia  appean  to  be  much  too  little  {Pari. 
Deb.  in  1610,  p.  Itk).  The  King  Talued  the  Purveyance  and  the  Wards  at 
£SOflt30,  which   would    leave   £120,000.— C.   J.   C   4M.      Even   £80,000 

XDsents  rather  what  might  be  made  of  theee  Bonicea  of  rerenne,  than 
t  thej  actuaUy  produced. 
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revenue  firm  and  stable;  another,  that  it  should  not  be  Cb-VUL 
difficult  in  the  levy.'  They  were,  however,  determined  leio. 
that  not  a  penny  shoiUd  be  laid  upon  the  food  of  the 
people.  Alist  was  also  drawn  up  of  the  concessions  which 
were  to  be  granted  by  the  King,  in  which,  in  addition  to 
the  tenures  and  wardships,  were  named  a  considerable 
number  of  points  in  which  the  law  or  the  prerogative 
pressed  hardly  upon  the  subject.  Parliament  was  to 
meet  in  October  to  decide  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
required  sum  was  to  be  levied. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
bargain  would  have  gained  most  if  this  contract  had 
been  finally  carried  out.  To  the  King,  it  would  have 
brought  an  increase  of  income  of  about  £100,000,*  and  ■ 
with  the  exercise  of  some  economy,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  his  expenditure  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  the  increase  of  popidarity  which  he  would  have 
derived  from  the  concessions  themselves,  would  have 
exceeded  even  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  would 
result  fix)m  the  contract.  Every  point  ^ven  up  would 
have  removed  some  obstacle  to  Uie  free  working  of  the 
machine  of  government.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the 
King  as  a  burden,  the  existence  of  which  was  necessary 
for  the  present,  Uie  people  would  again  have  begun  to 
regard  him  as  a  depository  of  power  whifch  was  to  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  nation ;  and,  by  ^ning  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  he  would  have  assured  himself  of 
their  obedience.  Nor  would  the  tax-payers  themselves 
have  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  consequences  of 
the  stipulated  increase  of  taxation.  They  would  have 
gained  far  more  than  the  sum  which  the  King  lost  by 
nia  concessions.  An  enormous  amount  of  money,  which 
never  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  King,  was  intercepted 
by  the  lawyers,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  which 
constantly  turned  on  questions  connected  with  the  rights 
■which  were  now  to  be  abandoned  for  ever;  and  the 
annoyance  caused  by  these  disputes  was  almost  as  bad 
aa  the  money  actually  spent  upon  them. 

The  memorial  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 
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Ca.  vni  on  the  Slat  of  July.     Two  days  later,  the  King  came 

1610.     down  to  prorogue  Parliament     Before  he  did  so  he 

ThcKiDg'i  ordered  that  the  clerk  should  read  his  answer  to  those 

rte  CTie"    grievances  which  he  had  reserved  for  farther  considera- 

ucMnad.  tion.     Upon  this  answer,  in  all  probability,  the  future 

fete  of  the  contract  depended.     If  the  King  gave  way  in 

the  points  of  which  the  Commons  complained,  every 

cause  of  variance  between  him  and  the  House  would 

have  been  at  once  removed,  and  he  would  have  found 

no  opposition  to  his  demands  during  the  next  session. 

The  Commons  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 

they  would  receive  a  fiivourable  answer,  for  they  inserted 

in  the  memorial,  as  an  argument  by  which  they  hoped 

to  convince  their  constituents  of  tne  wisdom  of  their 

course  in  assenting    to  the  contract,  that  they   had 

obtained  a  gracious  answer  to  their  grievances. 

Unfortunately,  the  main  question  in  dispute  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  render  an  agreement  probable.  Was  it 
likely  that,  after  a  steady  refusal  during  so  many  years, 
to  alter  the  existing  system  of  eccl^iastical  government, 
James  would  give  way  at  last?  Nothing  less  than  this 
would  content  the  Commons.  They  knew  the  import- 
ance of  their  demand,  and,  until  it  was  granted,  they 
could  never  be  expected  to  render  a  hearty  support  to 
the  Crown. 
Bcdrai.  To  their  request  that  the  deprived  ministers  might 

^y,  again  be  allowed  to  preach,  provided  that  they  abstfdned 
■««»■  from  criticising  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  James  at 
once  refused  to  listen.  No  Church,  he  said,  had  ever 
existed  which  allowed  ministers  to  preach  who  refused 
to  subscribe  to  its  doctrine  and  discipline.  If  there 
were  any  particular  cases  where  he  could,  without 
injury  to  the  Church,  reverse  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 
To  the  old  grievance  of  pluralities  and  non-residence  he 
answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  everything  at 
once,  but  that  he  would  order  the  Bishops  to  see  that 
every  minister  who  h^  two  benefices  supplied  a  preacher 
to  instruct  the  people  in  his  absence.  To  the  complaint 
that  excommunications  were  inflicted  for  trifling  offences, 
he  replied  that  the  Bishops  had  agreed  not  to  excom- 
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municate  for  contumacy  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  would  Cg.  VIIJ. 
pass  a  statute  inflicting  some  other  punishment  upon  1610. 
that  o£Fence.  He  s^d  that  he  would  himself  examine 
into  the  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
would  take  measures  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
any  irregularity  which  might  have  occurred.  They 
knew  how  anxious  he  had  been  to  settle  the  vexed 
question  of  prohibitions,  and  he  hoped  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  final  settlement,  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
temporal  courts  should  not  be  neglected. 

It  is  evident  that  these  answers  were  intended  to  be 
conciliatory,  and  that  James  imagined  that  he  had  done 
his  utmost  to  satisfy  the  Commons;  but  it  is  also 
evident  that  he  had  yielded  nothing  which  they  could 
accept.  What  they  required  was,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  should  be  limited 
by  statute,  so  that  a  barrier  might  be  raised  against  any 
future  encroachments  of  the  clei^.  What  he  oflFered 
was,  that  he  would  himself  see  that  no  abuses  were 
committed.  Even  if  they  could  trust  him  to  decide 
rightly  on  such  complicated  questions,  what  assurance  had 
they  uiat  all  the  restrictions  which  he  might  place  upon 
the  courts  might  not  at  any  moment  be  swept  away? 

Two  other  grievances  related  to  civil  afiairs.  There  The  four 
had  long  been  a  complaint  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  '*^"*' 
four  counties  which  bordered  upon  Wales  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  and  Council 
of  Wales.  The  gentlemen  of  these  counties  had  pro- 
tested vigorously,  as  they  were  thereby  deprived  of  the 
influence  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  Kngdoru,  they 
were  accustomed  to  exercise  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether  the  statute  under  which 
the  jurisdiction  was  exercised  really  bore  the  interpreta^ 
tion  which  had  been  put  upon  it.  To  the  demand  of  the 
Commons  that  he  would  exempt  the  four  counties  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  James  answered  that  he 
must  make  further  inquiries  before  he  could  determine 
upon  a  subject  of  such  d^culty.* 

*  The  whole  qneation  is  trMt«d  at  K>roe  len^  bj  Ur.  Heath  in  hit 
introduction  to  the  'Argument  on  the  Joiiadiction   at  the  Marahea,'  in 
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Ch.  Tin.       The  other  grievance  was  of  fiir  greater  importance. 

1610.      Since  the  accession  of  James,  prodamationa  had  beea 

•  ProcUm*.  issued  fer  more  frequently  than  had  been  the  custom  in 

"■^"^        the  preceding  reign.     Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 

simple  enunciation  of  the  duties  of  the  subject  to  obey 

the  law.     Some  of  them,  as  the  Commons  with  justice 

complained,  condemned  actions  which  were  forbiddai 

by  no  existing  law;   others  imposed  penalties  greater 

than  those  which  were  authorised  by  law,  or  prescribed 

that  the  accused  persons  should  be  brou^t  before 

courts  which  had  no  right  to  try  the  offence.     If  these 

proceedings  were  not  checked,  tne  powers  of  legialation 

would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  &11  into  the  hands  of 

the  King.    James  promised  to  be  more  careful  in  future, 

but  he  claimed  a  right  of  still  issuing  proclamations 

which  went  beyond  the  law,  in  cases  of  emergency, 

when  no  Parliament  was  sitting  which  could  remwly  the 

inconvenience.      He  engaged,  however,  to  consult  his 

Council  and  the  judges  on  the  subject,  and  to  cause 

the  proclamations  already  issued  to  be  amended. 

Tho  mem-       Immediately   after   these  answers  had   been   given, 

m'LS)™!  P^irliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  members  dispersed 

oftiwir      to  their  several  constituencies,  to  give  an  account  of 

AewMi^  t^^^^  conduct,  and  to  ask  the  support  of  the  nation  in 

tnmeiw.      the  measures  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  in 

apportioning  the  new  burdens  which  were  to  be  laid 

upon  the  country. 

Of  these  conferences,  excepting  in  one  single  instance, 
we  know  nothing.  The  electors  of  Leicestershire  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  see  the  contract  carried  into 
effect,  provided  that  the  Bill  for  abolishing  impositions 
were  passed,  and  a  more  satisfactory  answer  were  given 
to  the  petition  of  grievances.*  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole  countiy- 
It  is  certain  that  tiie  Commons  ought  not  to  have  been 
contented  with  less. 

If  James  had  been  wise,  he  would  have  made  use  of 
the  three  months  which  passed  before  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  in  coming  to  some  conclusion  upon 

•  Rtrl.  IM.  in  1010,  p.  ISO. 
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the  disputed  points,  in  order  that  he  might  at  once  be  Ch.  vnr. 
ready  to  meet  the  Commons  with  the  krgest  concessions     loia 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  make. 

Instead  of  this,  he  contented  himself  with  making  Thejaagw 
inquiry  as  to  his  right  to  issue  proclamations  which  were  ^"^p^ 
notwarranted  by  statute.  Onthe20thof  September,  Coke  ciwn«. 
was  sent  for,  and  two  questions  were  put  to  him  by  Salis-  "*^ 
bury,-  first,  whether  the  King  could  by  proclamation  pro- 
hibit the  building  of  new  houses  in  London,  and  secondly, 
whether  he  could  in  the  same  way  forbid  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch.  The  first  of  the  proclamations  in  question 
had  been  issued  with  the  intention  of  checking  what  waa 
then  considered  to  be  the  overgrowth  of  the  capital,  the 
other  in  order  to  prevent  the  consumption  of  wheat  for 
any  other  purposes  than  that  of  supplying  food.  Coke 
asked  for  leave  to  consult  the  other  judges.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Chancellor,  with  Northampton  and  Bacon, 
attempted  to  draw  out  of  him  an  opinion  favourable  to 
the  Crown.  They  were  obliged  to  allow  him  to  consult 
with  three  other  of  the  judges,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  issue,  on  the  same  day,  a  proclamation  by 
which  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  former  proclamations 
were  on  various  pretexts  called  in,  though  the  King's 
right  to  interfere  in  cases  of  emergency  was  expressly 
reserved.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  four  judges  de- 
livered their  opinion  in  the  presence  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  King,  they  said,  could  not  create  any  offence  by  his 

Eroclamation.  He  could  only  admonish  his  subjects  to 
eep  the  law.  Nor  could  he,  by  proclamation,  make 
offences  punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber  which  were  not 
by  law  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  That  there 
might  be  no  doubt  of  their  opinions  on  this  question, 
they  formdly  declared  that  the  King  had  no  prerogative 
but  that  which  the  law  of  the  land  allowed  him. 

This  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  judges  was  sufficient 
to  check  the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  the  con- 
stitution. For  some  time  proclamations  imposing  fine 
and  imprisonment  ceased  to  appear.*  When  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  a  fresh  proclamation  was  put  forth 
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Ch.  vni,  against  the  increase  of  buildings,  James  contented  himself 
1810.  with  directing  that  offenders  should  be  punished  accord- 
inw  to  the  law.  The  names  of  the  men  who  rendered 
this  service  to  their  country  should  never  be  forgotten. 
The  three  judges  who  joined  Coke  in  this  protest  were 
Chief  Justice  Fleming,*  Chief  Baron  Tanfield,  and  Baron 
Altham.  The  King,  however,  took  nojKuns  to  make 
this  opinion  of  the  judges  known,  and  Parliament  met 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain 
the  right  which  he  had  claimed. 

Opening         The  new  session  commenced  on  the  16th  of  October. 

of  the  Qjj  ^^hg  xjtth,  the  House  of  Commons  showed  its  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  its  labours  in  the  spirit  of  the  former 
session  by  appointing  a  Committee  to  review  the  Bills 
which  had  fiiiled  in  passing,  and  to  select  such  as  they 
thought  were  proper  to  be  sent  up  once  more  to  the 
House  of  Loras.f  The  Lower  House  was  very  thinly 
attended.  On  the  22nd  not  more  tiian  a  hundred  mem- 
bers were  present.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  little 
heart  for  the  business  upon  which  they  were  to  be 
engaged.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  do  something.  On 
the  23rd  a  message  was  sent  by  the  Lords  to  request  the 
Lower  House  to  meet  them  at  a  conference-  Of  that 
conference  no  account  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  the  Commons  sent  to  the 
Lords  ror  a  copy  of  the  King's  answers  to  the  petition 
of  grievances.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they 
were  hesitating  to  proceed  with  the  contract  unless  they 
received  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  their  grievances. 
On  the  Slst,  the  day  after  they  received  the  copy,  they 
were  summoned  to  Whitehall.  James  begged  them  to 
let  him  know  whether  they  intended  to  go  on  with  the 
contract  or  not.  If  not,  he  would  take  some  other 
course  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  He  was  resolved 
to  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,  but  he  could 

*  The  occnnenee  of  Fleming's  nune  here  BhoQld  niftk«  lu  cautdom  in  mp- 
noBing  tbat  he  wan  influenced  bj  servilitj  in  his  judgment  on  Bates's  caaa. 
He  was  reprarded  by  hie  contemporariea  aa  an  honour^le  man.  In  1604  tli« 
UonM  of  Commoiw  did  him  the  hiah  honour  of  requesting  him  to  retain  his 
seat  upaQ  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Chief  Baron. 

t  CoU.  MS,  TiL  F.  iv.  fol.  130.  The  proceediiiKB  of  this  aeaaon  will  be 
fauad  in  Pari  Deb.  in  1610, 126—146. 
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do  nothing  till  he  knew  how  much  cloth  he  was  to  Ch.  vm. 
have.  1610. 

Of  the  debates  of  the  next  two  days,  if  any  there  Bwwh 
were,  we  are  in  complete  ignorance.  On  the  3rd  of  ^^'^' 
November,  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  moved  that  the  King 
should  be  informed  that  nodiing  could  be  done  untu 
a  larger  number  of  the  members  were  present.  The 
House  was  in  no  mood  to  offer  such  excuses.  Sir 
Roger  Owen  followed  by  declaring  the  terms  upon  which 
he  was  willing  to  proceed — a  course  which  was,  doubt- 
less, more  satisfactory  to  those  who  were  present  than 
Berkeley's  complimentary  speeches.  A  fuU  answer,  he 
said,  must  be  given  to  the  grievances,  and  the  King 
must  resign  all  claim  to  lay  impositions.  The  money 
granted  in  return  must  be  levied  m  such  a  way  as  to  be 
least  burdensome  to  the  country.  The  King  must  not 
be  allowed  to  alienate  the  new  revenue,  nor  to  increase 
its  value  by  tampering  with  the  coinage.  If  doubts 
arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
contract,  they  were  to  be  referred  to  Parliament  for 
explanation.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  King 
did  not  allow  himself  to  neglect  summoning  Parliaments  in 
future,  which  hemight  do  if  his  wants  were  fully  supplied. 

It  is  not  known  whether  these  propositions  were  in 
any  way  adopted  by  the  House.  But  the  impression 
which  they  produced  upon  the  King  was  instantaneous. 
It  is  probable  that  he  no  longer  looked  upon  the  contract 
with  the  eyes  with  which  he  had  regarded  it  at  the  close 
of  the  former  session.  Representations  had  been  made 
to  him  that,  after  all,  he  would  not  gain  much  by  the 
bargain.  Another  j£20,000  had  been  added  to  his  expen- 
diture to  defi^  the  annual  expenses  of  the  household  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  income  had 
been  diminished  by  £8,000,  in  consequence  of  the  conces  - 
sions  which  he  had  made  in  his  answer  to  the  petition  of 
grievances.*  His  expenses  would  grow  as  his  children 
grew  up,  and  the  proposed  increase  of  his  income  would 
be  insufficient  to  meet  them.  There  was  enough  of  truth 
in  all  this  to  take  hold  of  a  mind  like  that  of  James. 

•  Pari.  DA.  in  1010, 160. 
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Ch.  vm.  The  revenue,  even  after  the  contract  had  been  concluded, 
1610.  could  only  be  made  sufficient  by  an  unremitting  exerciae 
of  economy.  It  is  true  that  after  all  deductions  had 
been  made,  it  would  now  reach  £552,000;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  at  its  present  rate  the  expenditure  was  at 
least  £620,000.  In  the  fece  of  this  difficulty  James  was 
told  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the 
required  revenue  without  having  recourse  to  Parliament 
at  all.  By  a  little  more  care  to  the  condition  of  his  landed 
property,  by  putting  in  force  with  the  utmost  rigour 
all  the  rights  which  he  possessed  against  his  subjects,  he 
might  obtain  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue.  That 
by  such  proceedings  he  would  certainly  alienate  the  hearts 
of  his  people  was  a  trifle  hardly  worth  considering.* 

With  such  ideas  in  his  mind,  it  must  have  been  with 
considerable  irritation  that  he  heard  of  the  determinatioii 
of  the  Commons  to  include  the  grievances  in  the  contract 
He  at  once  resolved  to  take  up  new  ground.  On  the 
5th,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  House  by  the  Speaker.  In 
the  first  place,  he  told  them  that  they  must  grant  him  a 
supply  of  £500,000  to  pay  his  debts,  before  he  would 
hear  anything  more  about  the  contract.  When  the  con- 
tract was  afterwards  taken  up  he  expected  to  have  a 
larger  sum  granted  than  he  had  agreed  in  the  previous 
session  to  accept.  Instead  of  taking  £200,000  in  return 
for  the  concessions  which  he  was  to  make,  he  must  have 
that  sum  in  addition  to  the  value  of  those  concessions, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  expected  a  grfent  of  an  additional 
annual  revenue  of  £280,000.  The  whole  of  this  sum 
must  be  so  raised  as  to  be  'certain,  firm,  and  stable.' 
The  House  of  Conunons  must  also  provide  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  officers  of  rfie  Court  of  Wards. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Conunons  should  consent 
to  these  terms.  They  informed  the  King  that  they  could 
not  proceed  in  accordance  with  his  last  declaration.  The 
King  accepted  their  refiisal ;  and  the  negotiations,  which 
had  lasted  so  long,  came  to  an  end. 

S^wio      '^^^  King's  answer  was  delivered  on  the  14th.     The 

Eupplf.  •  The  toagh  draft  of  tlie  paper  printed  io  I'aH.  Deb.  in  1610,  161  is  ia 

Ckbu's  handwritiiig ;  sod  Ciesar,  no  doubt,  lud  the  t^dnioiu  Triiidi  *K 
there  maintained  'haoK  the  King. 
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same  afternoon  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Lords.  Ch.  vin. 
SaliabuiT  was  sad  at  heart  at  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  leio. 
'  He  well  perceived,'  he  said,  that  the  Commons  '  had  a 
great  desire  to  have  effected  that  great  contract,'  and  he 
knew  '  that  the  King's  Majesty  had  willingly  given  his 
assent  to  the  same,  and  that  yet,  nevertheless,  it  proceeded 
not,  wherein  he  could  not  find  the  impediment,  but  that 
God  did  not  bless  it.'  *  If  they  would  not  proceed  with 
the  contract,  they  might  perhaps  be  willing  to  supply  the 
King's  most  pressing  necessities.  In  that  case  the  King 
womd,  doubtless,  grant  his  assent  to  several  Bills  which 
would  be  of  advantage  to  his  subjects.  He  would  do 
away  with  the  legal  principle  that  Nullum  tempus  occurrit 
regi.  Henceforth  a  possession  of  six^  years  should  be 
a  bar  to  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  He  would 
grant  greater  securities  to  persons  holding  leases  from 
the  Crown.  The  creditors  of  outlaws  should  be  satisfied 
before  the  property  was  seized  in  the  King's  name.  The 
fines  for  respite  of  homage  should  be  abolished.  The 
penal  statutes  should  be  examined,  and  those  which  were 
obsolete  should  be  repealed.  The  King  would  give  up 
the  right  which  he  possessed  of  making  laws  for  Wales 
independently  of  Parliament;  and,  finally,  he  would 
consent  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  against  impositions  sa 
it  had  proceeded  from  the  Commons  in  the  last  session. 

When  the  Commons  took  these  proposals  into  con-  iWxueio 
sideration,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  in  a  mood  Lwu^^" 
to  come  to  terms  on  any  grounds  snort  of  the  concession 
of  the  whole  of  their  demands.  One  member  said  that 
he  'wished  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  live  of  his  own, 
and  to  remove  his  pensions  and  lessen  his  charge.'  It 
was  '  unfit  and  dishonourable  that  those  should  waste  the 
treasure  of  the  State  who  take  no  pains  to  live  of  their 
own,  but  spend  all  in  excess  and  riot,  depending  wholly 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  Prince.'  Another  said  that  no 
supply  ought  to  be  granted  unless  the  whole  of  their 
grievances  were  redressed.  The  next  day  the  House 
was  adjourned  by  the  King's  command  \mtil  be  had 
time  to  consider  on  the  position  of  afiairs. 

*  Theie  words  were  quoted  hy  Fuller  in  a  speecli  printed,  vithoat  the 
Bpeakai'a  iuu)Qe,  in  the  Somtn  Traefs,  u.  161. 
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Ch.  vni.      On  the  26th  they  met  again.     A  letter  from  the  King 
1610.     ^*s  read,  in  which  he  promised  to  grant  their  requests 
TheKing'g  in  the  matter  of  the  prohibitions  and  the  proclamations, 
lewef.        jjg  ^g|2  gg  (^  gjyg  jj^  ssscnt  to  tht  Imposltion  Bill.  With 
respect  to  the  four  counties,  he  would  suspend  his  con- 
sideration of  the  question  till  Midsummer,  and  after  that 
he  would  leave  them  to  the  course  of  law  and  justice. 

On  the  23rd,  the  King's  letter  was  taken  into  conaidera- 
tion.  Sharp  tilings  were  said  of  the  King's  favourites, 
and  especially  of  the  Scotchmen  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. It  was  finally  agreed  to  thank  the  Kirig  for 
his  proposed  concessions,  but  to  tell  him  that  the  House 
-  woidd  not  be  satisfied  unless  be  went  iiirther  still. 
Parii*-  Meanwhile  James's   patience  was   rapidly  becoTuing 

whwi'*'    ®^^^"sted.     He  had  long  been  chafiug  under  the  lan- 
guage which  was  held  in  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  prodigality  of  himself  and  hia  favourites.     He  was 
determined  to  bear  it  no  longer.     He  knew  that  at  their 
next  meeting  the  Commons  would  proceed  to  consider 
what  fresh  demands  might  be  made  upon  him,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  allow  them   another   opportunity  of 
expressing  their  feelings.     He  complained  of  SalisbuiTi 
who  continued  to  advise  patience.    He  said  that  he  could 
not  have  '  asinine  patience,'  and  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  largest  supply  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  tne 
Commons  to  grant,  if  they  *  were  to  sauce  it  with  such 
taunts  and  disgraces  as'  had  '  been  uttered  of  him  and 
those  that'  appertained  'to  him.'     He  accordingly  or- 
dered the  Speaker  to  adjourn  the  House.      It  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  wiser  counsellors  prevented  him  from 
committing  some  of  the  members  to  the  Tower.*    After 
a  further  adjournment,  Ptu-liament  was  finally  dissolved 
„  J      on  the  9th  of  February. 
qqj„,  '         The  dissolution  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James  I- 
mence-      wos  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  contest 
J^*"' ^5  between  the  two  most  important  powers  known  to  the 
between      constitution,  which  lasted  tiD  all  the  queslaons  in  dispute 
monf^d    were  finally  settled  by  the  Ifmding  of  William  of  Orange. 
the  King.        When  this  Parliament  had  met,  seven  years  before,  Sie 

*  Lake  to  Salisbuiy,  Dec.  2  and  6, 1610,  &  P.  Dom.  IriiL  S4  and  ^ 
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House  of  Commons  had  been  content  with  temperately  Ce.  vm. 
urging  upon  the  King  the  necessity  of  changing  the     xeii, 
policy  which  he  had  derived  from  hia  predecessor  in  coiir»e 
those  points  in  which  it  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  IJ^q^,^. 
nation  in  general.     Upon  his  reiusal  to  give  way,  the  moiu. 
Commons  had  waited  patiently  for  an  opportunity  of 
pressing  their  grievances  once  more  upon  him.    In  1606 
they  had  been  too  much  engaged  in  enacting  statutes 
against  the  unfortunate  Catholics  to  give  more  than  a 
passing  attention  to  these  subjects.     In  1607  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  union  took  up  the  greater  part 
of  their  time;    but,  in   1610,  a  Mr  opportunity  was 
offered  them  of  obtaining  a  hearing.    James  had  flung 
his  money  away  till  he  was  forced  to  apply  for  help  to 
the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  in  vain  that  year  l^ 
year  his  income  was  on  the  increase,  and  that  he  had 
added  to  it  a  revenue  derived  from  a  source  which,  in 

Site  of  the  favourable  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
equer,  was  considered  to  be  illegal  by  the  majority  of 
his  subjects. 

When  the  King  Ifudhisnecesaitiesbeforetiem,  they  took  Tiwpofiit 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  urge  their  own  demands.  ™  "•?"•■ 
Step  by  step  he  gave  way.  He  agreed  to  give  up  all  the 
obnoxious  rights  which  were  connected  with  the  feudal 
tenures.  He  would  abandon  the  oppressive  system  -of 
purveyance.  A  BUI  should  receive  Ins  assent,  by  which 
he  was  to  be  bound  to  r^se  no  more  impositions  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  On  one  point  alone  he 
steadily  refused  to  give  way.  The  ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  Church  of  Englana  was  to  remain  unchanged, 
with  its  uniformity  of  ceremonies  and  its  courts  exer- 
cising a  jurisdiction  which  Parliament  was  unable  to 
control.  It  was  on  this  rock  that  the  negotiations  split. 
In  a  question  of  £rst-rate  importance  the  King  and  the 
Commons  were  unable  to  come  to  terms. 

The  Commons  fell  back  upon  their  acknowledged  The  Ccm- 
rights.    If  the  King  would  not  give  wny  he  should  have  b^k  npoB 
no  BuppUes  from  uiem.     It  has  been  sometimes  said,  "'"i^T*'" 
that  the  Lower  House  had  in  this  reign  awakened  to  a  wappUm. 
sense  of  its  powers,  before  it  awoke  to  the  duty  which 
was  incumboit  upon  it  of  supplying  Ibe  necessities  of 
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Ch.  vm.  the  Crown,  Never  was  any  accusation  more  unjustly 
Igii.  inade.  Even  after  the  contract  had  been  broken  off,  and 
the  irritated  members  were  declaiming  against  the  Scotch 
favourites,  there  is  no  sign  that  the  most  angry  amongst 
thera  would  have  thought  of  reftising  any  reasonable 
grant,  if  they  could  have  been  assured  that  the  money 
would  have  been  spent  upon  the  real  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  King  would  be  content  to 
rule  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  settled  opinions 
of  the  nation. 
Defteu  in  In  reftising  to  grant  supplies,  they  took  the  only  means 
mitatiim.  '^^^^^  l*y  i"  '^^^^  power  of  protesting  against  the  system 
which  they  disliked.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
was  a  single  man  amongst  them  who  was  possessed  of 
sufficient  foresight  to  perceive  that  the  course  which  they 
were  taking  must  unavoidably  lead  to  a  revolution  by 
which  considerable  changes  would  be  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  England.  In  that  constitution,  as  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  separation 
between  the  different  powers  by  which  the  various  func- 
tions of  government  were  exercised  had  happily  been 
preserved.  Neither  the  Sovereign  nor  any  single  body 
of  men  had  been  able  to  reduce  them  aU  to  dependence, 
nor  had  it  been  possible  for  any  one  element  in  the  nation 
to  override  the  others  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  arbitrary 
will.  But,  admirable  as  all  this  was,  experience  has 
abundantly  proved  that  this  very  division  of  powers 
which  appears  to  be  calculated  to  avert  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  conceals  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  that  danger  against  which  it  is  intended  to  provide; 
for,  unless  some  authority  exists  to  guarantee  the  harmo- 
nious working  of  the  whole  machinery,  a  conflict  vrill 
sooner  or  later  arise  between  the  existing  powers,  and 
such  a  conflict  can  only  end  by  the  victory  of  whichever 
one  may  happen  at  the  time  to  be  the  stronger,  and  by 
the  complete  depression  of  the  other. 
Briationi  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  at 
«i»*'"B  most  other  periods  of  our  history,  the  constituencies  by 
the  Crown  which  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  re- 
Mid  the  turned  were  the  proper  depositories  of  this  mediating 
influence,  by  which  alone  unitry  of  action  could  be  secured 
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in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In  earlier  times  they  had  often  Ch-  vill. 
settled  all  difficulties  by  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  lan, 
an  armed  insurrection.  But  without  recurring  to  such 
precedents  as  these,  they  had  no  power  whatever  of 
exercising  any  direct  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  Government.  As  long  as  the  Sovereign  and 
his  ministers  kept  witiiin  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  was 
no  power  in  existence  which  could  legally  prevent  them 
from  acting  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  wel&re 
or  the  wishes  of  their  subjects.  The  statutes  upon  which 
they  based  their  proceedings  might  be  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  existing  requirements  of  the  people,  the  pre- 
rogatives which  they  claimed  might  be  burdensome  and 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  without  the  consent 
of  the  Sovereign,  it  was  impossible  to  take  from  him  the 
smallest  portion  of  those  powers  of  which  he  had  in  any 
way  become  possessed.  As  fer  as  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution went,  he  might  exercise  the  authority  which 
had  been  committed  to  hiin  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
only  to  torment  and  persecute  his  subjects. 

An  apparent  safeguard  was,  to  some  extent-,  provided 
by  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  kingdom.    James  him- 
self had,  in  hia  wiser  moments,  declared  that  he  held  his 
crown  by  the  law,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
few  of  the  clergy,  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  his  pre- 
rogative always  took  care  to  assert  distinctly  that  that 
prerogative  was  founded  upon  the  law.     To  the  judges,  Diowry 
therefore,  was  entrusted  the  office  of  pronouncing  a  JJi^'e'rllAt 
decision  upon  all  questions  in  which  the  legal  rights  of  of  »ppe«i. 
the  Sovereign  came  into  collision  with  those  of  his  sub-  ^^j*^ 
jects,  and  of  checking  him  whenever  he  overstepped  the  L«ir. 
limits  which  the  law  defined.     But  such  a  safeguard  was 
almost,  if  not  completely,  illusory.     Not  only  had  the 
judges  no  power  of  interference  in  that  large  class  of 
cases  in  which  misgovernment  was  authorised  by  the 
law,  but  their  tenure  of  office,  depending  as  it  did  upon 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  was  such  as  to  make 
it  unlikely  that  they  would  long  continue  to  hold  the 
position  Which,  under  Coke's  leadership,  they  had  lately 
assumed.     Even  if  the  rights  of  the  subject  had  been 
founded  upon  statute  law  alone,  it  would  seldom  have 
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Ca.  vin.  been  difficult  for  a  partial  or  a  servile  judge  to  explain 
1611.  away  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  quoted. 
How  much  more  easy  was  it  to  draw  more  closely  the 
bonds  which  pressed  upon  the  nation  when  the  law  had 
ofiten  to  be  determined  from  an  immense  and  incoherent 
mass  of  uncertain  precedents,  of  varying  declsionB,  and 
of  the  constitutional  theories  of  past  ages  which  were 
assumed  to  be  applicable  to  all  time ! 
Import-  The  decision  upon  the  case  of  impositionB  had  been 

Q"«ttoin  "&^*'y  ^^^t  ***  ^  '*°^  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
TtiMing  10  House  of  CcHUmons  to  pass  by.  Yet  the  only  legal 
'■"'"'"■  means  by  which  it  could  influence  the  Government  was 
by  refiismg  supplies.  If  James  could  succeed,  without 
violating  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  was  interpreted  by 
the  judges,  in  raising  the  revenue  which  he  derived  from 
other  than  Parbamentary  sources  to  a  level  with  his  ex- 
penditure, this  ground  would  be  cut  fr(Mn  beneath  their 
feet.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  James,  being  what  he 
was,  should  have  made  the  attempt.  To  give  way  would 
be  to  confess  at  once  that  the  supreme  control  over  the 
executive  authority  of  the  Crown  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  subjects;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
have  been  few  Sovereigns  who  would  have  looked  upca 
such  a  prospect  with  equanimity. 
'  NoeewitT  Yet,  ignorant  as  James  was  of  the  feet,  the  change  was 
rnthB*^r  Jo^vitable.  The  only  question  was  whether  it  should 
btitatioD.  come  as  a  graceful  concession  from  the  Sovereign,  or  be 
extorted  by  the  menaces,  or  even  by  the  arms  of  the 
nation.  Every  unpopular  act  which  he  conmiitted, 
every  shilling  which  be  wrung  from  his  subjects  by  the 
authority  of  doubtful  decisions  of  the  courts,  would  only 
liasten  on  the  ruin  which  was  before  him.  "WTiatever 
the  judges  might  say.  Englishmen  knew  that  at  least  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  was  being  openly  violated,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  King  did  not  at  some  time  or 
other  blunder  into  a  breach  of  its  letter.  Men  who  were 
skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  English  law  were  on  the 
watch  to  detect  any  mistake  which  he  might  commit, 
and  would  be  sure  to  ascribe  it  to  a  fixed  determinatioo 
to  disregard  all  law  whatever.  However  determined  the 
opponents  of  the  Government  might  be  themselves  to 
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observe  the  law,  a  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  Ch.  vhi. 
convinced  that  terms  could  no  longer  be  kept  with  a  law-  "lan! 
breaking  King,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  radical  change  in  the  constitution,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  administration  of  government  under  the  perma- 
nent control  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

The  path  upon  which  England  was  advancing  was  pifficnitiM 
not  witiiout  its  difficulties,     it  would  not  be  enough  to  ""'"'*v- 
strip  the  Crown  of  those  powers  which  were  injurious  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people;  it  would  be  necessary  to 
support  it  in  the  exercise  of  those  which  were  beneficial. 
The  revolution  must  be  conservative  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive.    If  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  become  the 
mainspring  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  series  of  checks  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  moderate  and  to  regulate  its  force,  although  , 
they  would  be  powerless  to  bring  its  action  to  a  stand- 
Yet  great  as  these  difficulties  were,  no  nation  has  ever  Hopeflii 
entered  with  an  equal  prospect  of  success  upon  a  course  UJ!'^^'''^ 
which  was  to  end  in  a  thorough  change  in  the  existing  trj. 
system  of  government.     Happily  for  the  country,  it  was 
only  in  its  external  institutions  that  any  modification  was 
required.  The  spirit  of  the  constitution  would  still  remain 
^e  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets. 
The  nation  had  for  centuries  been  accustomed  to  see  its 
wishes  carried  out  by  its  rulers  after  a  delay  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration ;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, it  had  been  accustomed  to  form   its  own  ' 
opinions  upon  political  questions,  and  to  press  them  upon 
the  Government.     The  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
able  at  once  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people:   they  were  not  constrained  to  labour  at  the 
thankless  task  of  kindling  poUtical  fervour  amongst 
classes  which  had  long  beoi  accustomed  to  leave  uie 
whole  management  of  public  affairs  to  the  public  autho- 
rities.    Nor  was  it  a  less  hopeftil  sign  that  there  were 
few  or  no  social  evils  to  be  redressed ;  no  war  of  classes 
to  be  apprehended ;  no  aristocracy  -in  possession  of  a 
prescriptive  right  to  oppress  all  other  classes  in  defiance 
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Cif.  \1U.  of  the  law,  or  claming  immunity  from  the  duties  and 
1611.      flervices  which  should  be  common  to  every  member  of 
the  communitj'. 
Feeiingiof      Undoubtedly,  as  has  been  already  said,  there  was  not 
mon*"""    *  single  member  of  the  House  which  was  dissolved  in 
1611  who  bad  the  &intest  conception  of  the  real  remedy 
for  the  evUs  against  which  he  was  desirous  to  provide. 
Everyone  of  them  might  have  used  the  words  which 
were  afterwards  spoken  by  Cromwell,  '  I  do  not  know 
what  I  want,  but  I  know  what  I  do  not  want.'     In  this 
feeling  the  nation  fuUy  shared  until  time  and  circum- 
stances suggested  vanous  remedies,  and  of  the  many 
which  were  tried,  one  was  at  last  found  to  be  successful. 
Thdr  re-        If  there  was  to  be  a  contest  at  all,  there  is  no  reason 
'"^n^     *'*'  ^ff^*-  ^^^  ^*  '^^  ^  prolonged  one.     Desirable  as  an 
Ubeny.       agreement  would  have  been  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons,  a  victory  which  should  have  at  once  given 
the  Lower  House  a  complete  control  over  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  injurious  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  nation.     It  would  have  been  to  little  purpose  to 
substitute  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Commons  for  the 
arbiti-ary  rule  of  the  Crown.    Parliamentary  government 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  liberty ;  and  it  was  liberty 
which  alone  could  really  heal  the  evils  under  which 
England  was   suffering.      The   Commons  had   indeed 
already  shown  that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  liberty, 
but  it  was  evident  that  they  bad  still  much  to  leam. 
Sad  as  was  the  strife  which  for  many  years  divided 
England  into  two  hostile  camps,  it  did  its  work  for 
good.     In  opposition  to   the  power  of  the  King,    the 
nation  gradually  learned  to  understand  what  limits  ought 
to  be  drawn  round  the  exercise  of  all  power,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  might  happen  to  be.     In  their  seasons  of 
adversity,  the  popular  party  acquired  those  lessons  of 
toleration  by  which  they  continued  to  be  inspired  after 
the  long  conflict  was  over  and  the  final  victory  had  been 
won. 
PoiiticHi         But  great  as  was  the  value  of  the  political  institutions 
o7E"'''iLh   °^  which  England  was  possessed  when  she  entered  upon 
mea.         the  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  must  never 
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be  forgotten  that  those  institutions  were  nothing  more  CB.vni. 
than  the  external  form  which  the  nation  had  shaped  for     leii. 
itself.     Their  main  importance  lay  in  this,  that  they 
famished  a  starting-point  from  which  each  generation 
coiild  set  out  to  do  its  own  work.     There  was  no  need 
for  Englishmen  of  that  day  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
centuries  in  a  few  years.     There  was  no  temptation  to 
test  once  more  the  results  of  their  ancestors'  lives,  and  to 
sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.     To  these  institutions  the  ^J^  'o'* 
whole  nation  clung  with  an  attachment  which  gave  birth  ' 

to  that  love  of  law  which  was  so  often  to  restrain  it  from 
misdirecting  its  powers  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  abusing  its  success  by  the  establishment 
of  a  despotism  under  tbe  name  of  liberty. 

If  Englishmen  were  prepared  for  parliamentary  go-  ?'"',-''^f" 
vemment  by  their  attachment  to  the  laws,  the  comparative 
lightness  with  which  those  laws  had  hitherto  pressed  upon 
them  had  fitted  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  com- 
plete freedom  from  government  interference  than  had 
fallen  to  their  lot  under  the  Tudor  Sovereigns.  Above 
all,  the  Protestantism  which,  eapeciaUy  in  its  extreme 
form  of  Puritanism,  was  likely,  as  the  conflict  grew  p™""- 
wanner,  to  take  deeper  root  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  was  calculated  not  only  to  brace  them  for  the 
approaching  conflict,  but  to  strengthen  them  against 
the  temptations  to  license  which  would  be  certsun  to 
present  themselves  in  proportion  as  the  swathing-bands 
of  State  control  began  to  fall  off  one  by  one.  For 
the  distinctive  feature  of  Puritanism  was  not  to  be 
found  in  its  logical  severity  of  doctrine,  or  in  its  peculiar 
forms  of  worship,  but  in  its  clear  conception  of  the 
immediate  relation  existing  between  every  individual 
soul  and  its  God,  and  in  its  firm  persuasion  that  every 
man  was  intrusted  with  a  work  which  he  was  bound  to 
carry  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  feDow-creatures.  Under 
both  these  aspects  it  was  preeminently  the  religion  of  men 
who  were  struggling  for  liberty.  The  Puritan  was  not 
his  own.  He  oelonged  to  his  God  and  to  his  country. 
The  motives  which  urged  other  men  to  give  way  before 
the  corruptions  of  despotism  had  no  weight  with  him. 
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Ch.  Tm.  The  temptations  vhich  drew  other  men  aside  to  make 
1611.  their  liberty  a  cloak  for  licentiousness  had  no  attractioua 
for  him.  Under  the  watchwords  of  feith  and  duty  our 
English  liberties  were  won;  and  however  much  the  out- 
ward forms  of  Puritanism  may  have  fiilten  into  decay, 
it  is  certain  it  is  under  the  same  watchwords  alone  that 
they  will  be  preserved  as  a  heritage  to  oar  children. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MIESBTTEBIABISM    AND    BPISCOPACT    IK    8C0TLAMD 
THE  PLAHTATIOM  OF  UL8TEB. 

The  aspect  in  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  six-  Cb.  ix. 
teenth  centuiy,  Scotland  presents  itself  to  the  student     leao- 
of  history,  is  in  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  that     1672. 
in  which  England  appears  at  the  same  time.      That  S""™* 
which  is  most  remarluible  in  Elizabethan  England  is  the  ed^^^ 
harmony  which  results  fixim  the  interdependence  upon  f*^,*"^ 
one  another  of  the  various  elements  of  which  the  national 
life  is  composed.     To  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  same 
dements  for  the  most  part  reappear;  bat  they  are  seen 
standing  out  sharp  and  clear,  in  well-defined  contrast  to 
one  another.     The  clergy  are  more  distinctly  clerical, 
the  boroughs  more  isolated  and   self-contaiiied,  and, 
above  all,  the  nobles  retain  the  old  turbulence  of  feu- 
dalism which  had  long  ceased  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

When  the  Reformation  first  passed  over  Scotland,  Ehoz'i 
there  was  a  momentary  prospect  of  a  change  which  q^^^ 
might  to  some  extent  obhterate  the  existing  distinc-  Koreni- 
tions,  and  give  rise  to  a  real  national  union.     Noble  and  '^'"- 
burgher,  nch  and  poor,  joined  with  the  preachers  in 
effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  medieval  church ;  and  it 
was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Knox  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  to  erect  a  new  hierarchy  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old.     According  to  their  theory,  there  was  to  be  no 
longer  any  distinction  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy, 
excepting  so  &r  as  the  latter  were  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  peculiar  duties.    Of  the  forty-two  persons 
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Ch.  IX.  who  took  their  seats  in  the  first  General  Aisembly  of 
j5fio_  the  Church  of  Scotland  only  six  were  ministere.  Barom 
1672.  and  earls  were  admitted  to  its  consultationa  without 
any  election  at  aU.  So  fer  as  the  first  Reformers  had 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Assembly  which 
they  had  called  into  being,  they  intended  it  to  be  a  body 
in  which  the  nation  should  be  represented  by  those  wm 
were  its  natural  leaders,  as  well  as  by  those  who  had  a 
closer  connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairB. 
Deiwtion  Such  a  Scheme  as  this,  however,  was  doomed  to  failure 
°' "",  ,  from  the  first.  Here  and  there  might  be  found  individuals 
th8''bi^((h  amongst  the  high  nobility  who  gave  themselves  heart  and 
nobUiij.  soul  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  earls  and  barons  were  satisfied  as  soon  as  they 
had  goreed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  abbey 
lands.  They  had  no  idea  of  meeting  on  terms  of  equali^ 
with  the  humble  ministers,  and  they  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  the  progress  of  the  Gtapel.  Nor  was  it 
indifference  alone  which  kept  these  powerful  men  aloof: 
they  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  system  to  which 
they  owed  their  high  position  was  doomed,  and  that  it 
was  from  the  influence  which  the  preachers  were  ac- 
quiring that  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
these  men,  in  fact,  were  veiy  different  personages  irm 
those  who  were  called  by  similar  titles  in  Engknd.  A 
great  Scottish  noble  exercised  Httle  less  than  sovereign 
authority  over  his  own  district.  Possessed  of  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within  its  limits,  his  vassals  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  only  man  to  whom  they  were  accountable 
for  their  actions.  They  were  ready  to  follow  him  into 
the  field  at  his  bidding,  and  they  were  seldom  long 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest.  There  was  always  some 
quarrel  to  be  engaged  in,  some  neighbouring  lord  to  be 
attacked,  or  some  hereditary  insult  to  be  avenged. 
Streiistb  With  the  physical  force  which  was  at  the  disposal  of 
'■^*^°  the  aristocracy,  the  ministers  were  for  the  time  unable 
to  cope.  But  they  had  on  theu"  side  that  energy  oi  uk  i 
which  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  translate  itself  into  ■ 
power.  It  was  not  merely  that,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, all  the  intellect  of  Scotland  was  to  be  found  in 
their  ranks  ;  their  true  strength  lay  in  the  undeviatin? 
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firmness  with  which  they  bore  witness  for  the  law  of  (jod  Ge.  IX. 
as  the  basis  of  all  human  action,  and  the  vigorous  and  157-;, 
self-denying  activity  with  which  they  caUed  upon  all 
who  wotdd  listen  to  them  to  shake  off  the  bonds  of 
impurity  and  vice.  How  was  it  possible  that  there 
should  long  be  agreement  between  the  men  whose 
whole  lives  were  stamed  with  bloodshed  and  oppression, 
and  the  men  who  were  struggling  through  good  repute 
and  evil  repute  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaos  in  which 
they  lived,  and  to  make  their  native  country  a  land  of 
godliness  and  peace? 

The  compromise  to  which  the  nobility  came  with  the  The  Tui- 
ministers  at  Leith,  in  1672,  wa«  for  the  aristocracy  one  ^^^.^ 
of  those  apparent  victories  which  give  a  certain  presage 
of  fixture  defeat.     Sorely  against  their  will,  the  clergy 
were  driven  to  consent  to  the  institution  of  a  ProtestMit 
Episcopate.     The  burghs  and   the  lesser  gentry  were 
no  match  for  the  vassals  of  the  great  lords,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  give  way.     But  it  was  not  a  conces- 
sion which  did  any  credit  to  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
made.     They  had  not  one  single  thought  to  spare  for 
the  country,  or  for  the  Church  of  whose  interests  they 
were  thus  summarily  disposing.     All  they  cared  about 
was  the  wealth  which  might  be  gained  by  the  scheme 
which  they  had  adopted.     The  Bishops  were  to  be  duly 
consecrated,  not  in  order  that  they  might  take  part  in 
that  government  of  the  clergy  which  is  assigned  to 
them  in  Episcopalian  churches,  but  in  order  that  they 
might  have  some  legal  title  to  hand  over  the  greater 
part  of  their  revenues  to  the  nobles  to  whom  they  owed 
their  sees.  From  that  moment  Episcopacy  was  a  doomed 
institution  in  Scotland.     It  was  impossible  for  any  man 
to  submit  to  become  a  Bishop  without  losing  any  rem- 
nant of  the  self-respect  which  he  might  originally  have 
possessed.     The  moral  strength  which  Presbyterianism 
gtuned  from  this  compromise  was  incalculable.     It  soon  Doctrineof 
became  the  earnest  belief  of  all  who  were  truthful  and  ^htoT"* 
independent  in  the  nation,  that  the  Presbyterian  system  Piwhy- 
was  the  one  divinely  appointed  mode  of  Church  govern-  '*''™'*^ 
ment,  from  which  it  was  sinfiil  to  deviate  in  the  sUghtest 
degree.     Whatever  credit  must  be  given  to  the  bold 
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Ch.  IX.   and  true-hearted  Andrew  Melville  for  his  share  in  pro- 
1672.     ducing  this  conviction,  it  is  certain  that  the  disreputaMe 
spectacle  of  the  new  Episcopacy  was  fer  more  effective 
than  any  arguments  which  he  was  able  to  use. 
1581.         It  was  in  1581  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
^«  received  the  approval  of  the  General  AuBeinbly.     By  it 

Book  of  the  Church  pronounced  its  unqualified  acceptance  of 
Dtecipiine.  the  Presbyterian  arrangements  which,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  have  overcome  all  opposition,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  to  the  present  day.  It  ia  evident 
that  during  the  years  which  had  passed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Rdbrmation,  the  Assembly  had  become 
less  national,  and  more  distinctly  ecclesiasticaL  Its 
strength  lay  in  the  &ct  that  it  represented  all  that  wi» 
best  and  noblest  in  Scotland.  Its  weakness  lay  in  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  body  to  push  iffinciples  to 
extremes,  and  to  be  forgetful  of  the  difficulties  by  whidi 
the  course  of  good  ;^der  was  obstructed  in  such  a 
country. 
PoUAmI  That  the  Presbyterian  Assembhea  should  become  poli- 
wtfttTBof  j-j^^  institutions  was  probably  unavoidable.  In  those 
■emUiu.  days  every  religious  question  was  also  a  political  mie, 
and  the  compact  organization  of  the  Scottish  Church 
enabled  it  to  throw  no  slight  weight  into  the  scale.  With 
a  wild,  defiant  feudalism  surging  around,  and  an  enraged 
Catholic  Eurc^  ready  to  take  advantage  o£  any  breach 
in  the  defences  of  Protestantism,  the  Scottish  Church 
fdt  that  every  political  movement  involved  a  question  of 
life  or  death  for  the  nation  of  which  it  was  in  some  sort 
the  representative. 

If  indeed  the  ministers  who  guided  the  assemblies, 
and  through  them  the  various  congregations,  could  have 
had  the  assurance  that  their  Sovereign  was  a  man  in 
whom  they  could  trust,  much  mischief  might  have  been 
spared.  Such  a  Sovereign,  if  he  had  been  wise,  would 
undoubtedly  not  have  acted  on  every  occasion  as  they 
would  have  wished.  He  would  have  ^ven  way  before 
difficulties  which  they  refiised  to  acknowledge,  and  be 
would  have  striven  to  maintain  the  balance  of  justice 
where  they  would  have  been  unable  to  recognise  it,  frtnn 
the  blindness  which  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
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an  excess  of  zeal.    But  it  may  feirly  be  concluded  that,    Ch.  IX. 
if  the  King  had  been  able  to  inspire  them  with  con-     jesi. 
fidence,  they  would  never  have  put  forward  their  extreme 
pretensions  to  independence  from  the  civil  power. 

Unhappily,  Jmnes  waa  far  from  being  such  a  man.  Portion  of 
When  he  first  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  was  in  the  hands  J^™** 
of  unworthy  fevourites,  who  taught  him  the  lesson,  too 
congenial  to  his  narrow  mind,  that  the  clergy  were  his 
true  enemies.  These  fevourites  were  known  to  be  acting 
imder  the  influence  of  the  French  Court,  and  it  was 
strongly  suspected  that  they  were  likely  to  &vour  the 
reestiabiishment  of  the  Papal  system  by  the  help  of 
foreign  armies.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  struggle 
in  iriiich  the  clergy  were  engaged  speedily  asaumed  a 
new  foiTO:  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whetlier  the 
property  c£  the  Church  should  be  simoniacaUy  conveyed 
away  to  a  few  degraded  nominees  of  the  nobility:  it 
was  a  question  whether,  in  the  hour  of  Scotland's  danger, 
free  words  might  be  spoken  to  warn  the  misguided  King 
of  the  ruin  which  he  was  doing  his  best  to  prepare  for 
himself  and  for  his  subjects. 

James,  ignorant  of  the  folly  of  the  course  which  he      *'84. 
was  pursuing,  determined  to  make  the  ministers  feel  that  "^^Jl^^ 
force  was  still  on  his  side.     He  knew  that  the  greater  jnrudic- 
part  of  the  nobility  would  concur  with  pleasure  in  any  bIUi^''^ 
measure  which  served  to  depress  the  clergy,  and  in  1684 
he  obtained  frt>m  Parliament  the  Acts  by  which  the 
whole  government  of  the  Church  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops. 

This  second  stage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland  was  hardly  less  disgraceful  than  the  first.  The 
men  who  had  consented  to  desecrate  their  office  in  order 
to  assist  the  nobles  ui  plundering  the  Church,  were  now 
ready  again  to  expose  it  to  derision  by  giving  their  aid 
to  the  King  in  his  attempt  to  impose  upon  her  his  own 
arbitrary  will. 

For  two  years  the  struggle  lasted  between  the  King 
and  the  clergy,  with  various  fortunes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  even  James  himself  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  his  opponents  were,  in  some  degree,  in  the  right. 
In  1586  tJie  King  of  Spain  was  making  preparations  for 
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Cb.  IX.   the  invasion  of  England;  and  if  the  throne  of  Elizabeth 
i5gQ,      were  overturned,  Scotland  could  hardly  hope  to  escape 
Junw        destruction.     James  had  no  wish  to  become  a  vassal  of 
?^™.,       SpMn  and  of  the  Pope,  and  he  entered  into  a  league  with 
to  the        England  for  mutual  defence  against  the  enemy  by  whom 
"'"'•'*"•    both  kingdoms  were  threatened.    Such  a  change  of  policy 
naturally  removed  the  principal  obstacles  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  King  and  the  clergy,  and  though  it  wbs 
impossible  that  any  cordial  sympathy  should  spring  up 
between  them,  that  kind  of  agreement  existed  which  is 
frequently  found  between  persons  of  a  dissimilar  tern* 
perament  who  are  united  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
object.     In  spite  of  constant  bickerings,  the  King,  step 
1591.     by  step,  relaxed  his  pretensions,  and  at  last,  in  1592, 
gave  hia  Consent  to  an  Act  by  which  Presbyterianism 
was  established  in  its  integrity. 
IS93.  It  was  unlikely  that  this  unanimity  would  last  long. 

Defntof    The  quarrel,  however,  sprang  up   again  sooner   than 
OTeMif'  >^ight  have  been  expected.     Early  in  1593  a  conspiracy 
t^jamet.    was  detected,  in  which  the  Eai'ls  of  Huntiy,  Errol,  and 
Angus  were  impUcated.     Like  so  many  others  of  the 
nobility,  they  had  never  accepted  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines, and  their  great  power  in  the  north-eastern  shires 
made  them  abnost  unassailable.     If  they  had  been  let 
alone  they  would  probably  have  remained  contented 
with  their  position,  caring  as  little  for  the  King  of  Spwn 
as  they  did  for  the  King  of  Scotland.   But  the  ministers 
were  bent  upon  the  total  extirpation  of  Popery,  and  the 
earls  were  led  to  place  their  hopes  in  a  Spanish  invasion. 
Such  an  invasion  wouid  free  them  from  tne  assaults  of  a 
religion  which  was  perhaps  quite  as   unacceptable   to 
them  from  its  political  consequences  as  from  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  which  it  propounded.     James,  when  he 
discovered  what  was  passing,  marched  at  once  into  the 
north,  and  drove  the  earls  headlong  out  of  their  domains. 
Hebwl-         With  one  voice  the  clergy  cried  out  for  the  forfeiture 
«""  "       of  the  lands  of  the  rebels,  and  for  harsh  measures  against 
nnofhu    the   Catholics.     James,  on   his  part,  hung  back  from 
Ttoory.      taking  such  steps  as  these.     Even  if  he  had  the  will, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  the  power  to  cany 
out  tne  wishes  of  the  ministers.     The  nobles  who  had 
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led  their  vassals  against  Huntly  imd  his  confederates  Cg-  ix. 
might  he  willing  enough  to  render  a  Spanish  invasion  1698. 
impossihle,  but  they  would  hardly  have  looked  on  with 
complacency  at  the  destniction  of  these  great  houses,  in 
which  they  would  have  seen  a  precedent  which  might 
afterwards  be  used  agtunst  themselves.*  Nor  was  the 
power  of  the  earls  themselves  such  as  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  single  defeat;  every  vassal  on  their  broad  domains 
was  attached  to  them  I5'  ties  fer  stronger  than  those 
which  bound  him  to  his  Sovereign,  and  if  the  land  were 
confiscated,  many  years  would  pass  befpre  the  new 
owners  could  expect  to  live  in  safety  without  the  support 
of  a  powerful  mUitary  force. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  James  was 
influenced  by  no  other  motives  than  these.  He  was 
probably  miwilling  to  crush  a  power  which  served  to 
counterbalance  that  of  the  ministers,  and  he  lent  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  soUcitations  of  the  courtiers  who 
were  around  him.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives,  he  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  extricate  himself  with  credit  from 
the  difficulty.  Whatever  was  done  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  once.  James  could  not  make  up  his  mind  till 
the  earls  were  once  more  too  strong  to  be  put  down 
without  another  war.  At  last  he  declared  that  they 
were  to  receive  a  fiiU  pardon  for  all  that  was  past,  but 
that  they,  as  well  as  all  other  Catholics  in  Scotland,  must 
either  embrace  the  Protestant  feith  or  leave  the  king- 
dom. If  they  chose  the  latter  alternative  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions  during  their 
,exile. 

'  '  I  hftTB  been  the  i&j  befora  tbe  diite  of  tbese  with  Qu  Kino;  to  receive 
MiMwer  in  'writisg  ncctwdin^  to  biB  pK>mi«e.  He  bath  defeired  toe  «ame  till 
mv  next  rapaiT.  The  eSect  I  know ;  and  it  tendeth  to  satiafy  Her  Majestf 
with  all  promiHe  on  bis  part.  But  he  disableth  himself  of  means  against  the 
pnrpo«ea  of  tbue  great  men  nho  have  embraced  Spanisb  sssistances  in  so 
dangerous  degree.  ...  As  for  the  nobilitj  of  thia  land,  the;  be  ao  interred, 
aa,  notwithstanding  the  religion  the;  profess,  the;  tolerate  the  oppoaite 
coimea  of  the  advene  part,  and  excuae  or  cloke  the  faults  committed.  The 
assured  part;  ia  of  the  ministers,  barons,  and  burghs.  With  these  the  King 
ia  bound,  as  he  cannot  suddenlj  change  bis  course  apparentl;.  But  ;et  of 
his  aecret  hsrkeningB  bv  the  mediation  of  them  who  be  in  special  crediC 
with  him  ha  ia  napected.'  Burgh  to  Burghley,  March  80.  150^  S,  P. 
Sootl.  1, 47. 
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Ch.  IX.       Such  an  award  as  this  drew  down  upon  the  King  the 

1694.      wrath  of  both  parties.     The  ministera  reviled  it  as  otct^ 

Bamij      leoient  to  Popery,  and  the  Catholics,  with  &r  more 

■ndEiToi    reason,  lookeduponitasanactofintoIerablepereecutioD. 

exile.        Huntly  and  Errol  refused  to  accept  the  terms,  and  sue* 

ceeded  in  defeating  the  troops  wmch  were  sent  agtunst 

them  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle.     Upon  receiving  the 

news  of  this  disaster,  James  once  more  marched  into  the 

north,  and  the  ministers  supported  him  with  the  money 

of  which  he  was  in  need.    The  success  of  the  Royal  amu 

was  immediate.     All  resistance  was  crushed  at  once, 

and  the  earls  themselves  were  forced  to  take  refiige  on 

the  Continent. 

Import-         This  victoiT  may  be  considered  to  be  the  tumiag  pMut 

Ki"ir°/''"  '^^  James's  reign  in  Scotland.     It  established  decisively 

Tictory.      not  Only  that  the  nation  was  determined  to  resist  foreign 

interference,  but  that  the  King  had  now  a  national  force 

at  his  disposal  wliich  even  the  greatest  of  the  nobili^ 

were  unable  to  resist.     The  Scottish  aristocracy  would 

long  be  fer  too  powerftd  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 

countnmien,  but  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  heard 

Uieir  Sovereign  with  impunity. 

lags.  In  the  summer  of  1596,  Huntly  and  Errol  were  once 

lUtDni  of    more  in  Scotland.     But  this  time  they  did  not  come  to 

mkT^i.  ^^^  '^™^  upon  the  King;  they  were  content  to  skulk 

in  various  hiding-places  till  they  could  receive  permisriwi 

to  present  themselves  before  hun. 

James  was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  their  overtures. 
To  drive  the  earls  to  the  last  extremity  would  be  to  ruin 
the  work  of  pacification  which  he  had  so  successfiillT 
accomplished.  He  had  no  wish  to  undertake  a  crusade 
in  which  he  would  find  little  assistance  from  any  but  the 
ministers  and  their  supporters,  and  which  would  raise 
agwnst  him  a  feeling  in  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land which  might  cause  him  no  little  trouble  in  the  event 
of  a  contest  arising  for  the  English  succession.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  well  have  thought  that  the  earls  had 
now  learned  that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  measur 
ing  themselves  against  their  Sovereign,  and  that  they 
would  in  future  re&ain  from  any  treasonable  unde^ 
takings. 
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These  views,  which  were  justified  by  the  event,  and  in    Ch.  ix. 
which  he  wm  supported  by  the  etatesmen  by  whom  he  ~isB&r 
vfaa  now  surrounded,  were  not  likely  to  find  much  favour 
with  the  clergy.     Towards  the  end  of  August,  a  con-  tion  u ' 
vention  of  the  Estates  was  held  at  Falkland  to  consider  t'aikUnd. 
what  course  was  to  be  taken ;  and  certain  ministers  who, 
as  it  is  said,  were  likely  to  give  a  &vourable  reply,  were 
summoned  to  declare  their  opitiiDns.     Amongst  them, 
Melville  presented  himself,  umnvited.    He  had  come,  he 
said,  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  the  King,  and  his 
Church,  to  charge  James  asiA  the  Estates  with  favouring 
the  enemies  of  both.    Those  who  were  present  paid  little 
heed  to  such  objections  as  these,  and  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  if  the  earls  would  satisfy  the  King  and  the 
Church  it  would  be  well  to  restore  them  to  their  estates. 

Upon  hearing  what  had  passed,  the  Commissioners  of  Meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  who  were  appointed  to  watch  over  J^^"^""'" 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  during  the  intervale  between  Capaz. 
the  meetings  of  that  body,  invited  a  number  of  ministers 
to  assemble  at  Cupar.  These  ministers,  as  soon  as  they 
had  met  together,  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
King.  This  deputation  was  admitted  to  his  presence ; 
but  when  they  began  to  lay  their  complsunts  b^ore  him, 
he  interrupted  them  by  questioning  their  authority  to 
meet  without  a  warrant  fiT)m  him.  Upon  this,  Melville,  MelTiUa 
who  was  one  of  the  deputation,  seized  him  by  the  sleeve,  ^  j*"" 
and  calling  him  '  God's  silly  vassal,'  told  him,  in  tones 
which  must  long  have  rung  in  his  ears,  that  there  were 
two  Kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland:  'There  is 
Christ  Jesus  the  King,'  ne  said,  '  and  his  kingdom  the 
Church,  whose  subject  King  James  VI.  is,  and  of  whose 
kingdom  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  mem- 
ber. And  they  whom  Christ  has  called  and  commanded 
to  watch  over  his  Church,  and  govern  his  spiritual  king- 
dom, have  sufficient  power  of  him  and  authority  so  to 
do,  both  together  and  severally;  the  which  no  Christian 
King  nor  Prince  should  control  and  dischai^e,  but  fortify 
and  assist.'  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  King's 
wish  to  be  served  by  all  sorts  of  men,  Jew  and  Gentue, 
Papist  and  Protestant,  was  devilish  and  pernicious.  It 
was  a  scheme  adopted  to  balance  the  Protestants  and  the 
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Ch.  DC    Papiata,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  them  both  in  check. 

1696.     By  such  a  plan  as  this,  he  would  end  by  losing  both.* 

There  was  enough  of  truth  in  all  this  to  make  it  t«Il 

upon  the  King,    Whenever  James  succeeded  in  acting 

rightly,  he  generally  contrived  to  do  so  from  some  wrong 

motive ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  scheme  which 

Melville  thus  dragged  out  to  the  light  had  more  to  do 

with  his  conduct  towards  the  earls  than  any  eplightened 

views  on  the  subject  of  toleration.  He  was  now  frightened 

at  Melville's  vehemence,  and  promised  that  nothing  should 

be  done  for  the  returned  rebels  till  they  had  once  more 

left  the  countiT,  and  had  satisfied  the  Church. 

Tho  Com-       On  the  20tn  of  October,  the  Commissioners  of  the 

M^Edin^"  Greneral  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh.  They  immediately 

bnrgh.       wrote  to  all  the  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  informing  them 

that  the  earls  had  returned  with  the  evident  purpose  of 

putting  down  and  massacring  the  followers  of  the  Gospel, 

and  that  it  was  probable  that  the  King  would  take  them 

under  his  protection.     Under  these  circumstances,  every 

minister  was  to  make  known  to  his  congregation  the  true 

nature  of  the  impending  danger,  and  to  stir  them  up  to 

resistance.     In  the  meanwhile,  a  permanent  Commission 

was  to  sit  in  Edinburgh  to  consult  upon  the  perils  of  the 

Church  and  kingdom.     Such  a  step  might  or  might  not 

be  justifiable  in  itself,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 

it  was  an  open  defiance  of  the  Government.     From  that 

moment  a  breach  between  the  clergy  and  the  Crown  was 

inevitable-t 

Character       Of  all  the  Controversies  which  still  peiT)lex  the  histori- 

ofihB        oal  inquirer,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  is  more  emi- 

betwesD      gently  unsatisfactory  than  that  which  has  been  handed 

'""d^"*     down  from  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  subject  of  the 

ciergf.       quarrel  between  James  and  the  clergy.     It  is  easy  to 

say  that  in  aspiring  to  political  supremacy  the  clerCT 

exceeded  the  proper  limits  of  their  office,  and  that  in  tlus 

particular  instance  they  were  animated  by  a  sa'rage  spirit 

of  intolerance.     It  is  equally  easy  to  say  that  they  had 

no  reason  to  repose  confidence  in  James,  and  that  the 

stopping  of  their  mouths  would  be  a  natioiuil  misfortune, 

as  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit  furnished  the  only  means  by 
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which  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  Sovereign  could  be    Ch.  ix. 

kept  in  check.    The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  whilst  ~m6.~ 

the  victory  either  of  the  King  or  of  the  clergy  was  equally 

undesirable,  it  was  impossible  to  suggest  a  compromise 

by  which  the  rupture  could  have  been  prevented.  There 

was  nothing  in  existence  which,  lite  the  En^ish  House 

of  Commons,  could  hold  the  balance  even.     Partly  from 

the  social  condition  of  the  country,  and  partly  from  the 

&ct  that  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  never  been  divided 

into  two  Houses,  that  body  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the 

hands  of  the  King  and  of  the  nobility ;  and  if  the  mouths 

of  the  clergy  were  to  be  stopped,  there  remained  no 

means  by  which  the  nation  could  be  addressed  excepting 

at  the  pleflsure  of  the  Government. 

The  weakness  of  the  cause  of  the  ministers  lay  in  this  Weaknew 
— that  they  defended  on  religious  grounds  what  could  ^^^f 
only  be  justified  as  a  political  necessity.  That  the  General  tiw  dergy. 
Assembly  was  in  some  sort  a  substitute  for  a  real  House 
of  Commons ;  that  the  organization  of  the  Church  had 
been  invaluable  in  counteracting  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  nobility  and  the  thoughtless  unwisdom  of  the  King; 
and  that  the  liberty  of  speech  on  political  subjects  which 
had  been  preserved  in  the  pulpit  had  done  service  for 
which  Scotland  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful,  are 
propositions  which  no  candid  reader  of  the  history  of 
those  times  will  ever  venture  to  deny.  But  when  the 
ministers  asserted  that  these  things  were  part  of  the 
Divine  endowment  of  the  Church,  and  cMmed  to  main- 
tain their  ground  in  spite  of  all  human  ordinances  to 
the  contrary,  they  committed  themselves  to  an  assertion 
from  which  the  common  sense  of  all  unprejudiced  persons 
revolted. 

If  James  had  been  a  great  statesman,  he  would,  on  the  whu 
one  hand,  have  steadily  asserted  the  right  of  the  State  ^|J^ 
to  resist  all  independent  political  organization,  and  to  haxa  done, 
bring  before  its  tribunals  all  cases  of  treasonable  or 
seditious  language,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  it 
might  be  used.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have 
applied  himself  with  no  less  vigour  to  effect,  as  far  as  it 
might  be  possible,  a  reform  in  Parliament  which  might 
make  it  a  truly  national  body,  by  including  in  it  the 
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Cb.  IX.  elements  which  had  as  vet  been  found  only  in  the 
1500^  Assembly ;  and  he  would  have  taken  care  that  charges 
against  the  ministers  should  be  canied  before  an  in- 
dependent court,  instead  of  being  brought  before  the 
Fnvy  Council,  which  was  as  much  a  party  to  the  cause 
as  the  Greneral  Assembly  itself. 

Such  a  settlement  of  the  question  was  rather  to  be 
wished  for  than  to  be  expected.  The  nobility  were  sure 
to  oppose  such  a  change  with  all  their  might.  Nor  was 
James  likely  to  look  far  beyond  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  momenL  It  might  safely  be  predicted,  therefore, 
that  even  if  he  tried  to  walk  in  the  right  path,  he  would 
be  contented  with  silencing  the  antagonists  by  whom  he 
was  annoyed,  without  caring  to  make  any  provision 
against  the  evils  which  might  result  from  Ms  own 
victory. 
Ti.~s.;.  It  was  some  time,  however,  beibre  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  safe  to  oppose  the  clergy,  and  he 
probably  clung  to  the  hope  that  some  amicable  arrange' 
ment  might  still  be  possible.  He  directed  four  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  hold  an  interview  with  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Commissioners,  to  declare,  in  his  name,  that 
he  would  do  nothing  fortlie  earls  or  their  followers  till 
they  had  satisfied  the  Church ;  and  to  ask  whedier,  if  the 
Church  should  timk  fit  to  release  them  from  the  ex- 
communication which  had  been  pronounced  against 
them,  he  might  receive  them  again  into  &vour.  To 
these  propositions  the  ministers  gave  a  decided  answer. 
They  reminded  the  King  of  his  promise  that,  he  would 
not  Usten  to  the  earls  till  they  had  again  left  the  country. 
^Vhen  they  were  once  more  out  of  Scotland,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  Church  would  hear  what  they  had  to 
say.  But  even  if  the  Church  saw  fit  to  release  them 
from  its  sentence,  the  King  might  not  show  fiivour  to 
men  who  were  under  sentence  of  death  for  rebelli(»i. 

Some  few  days  before  this  interview  took  place,  Bowes, 
the  English  Resident  at  the  Scottish  Court,  was  informed 
that  David  Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews, 
had,  in  preaching,  used  expressions  insulting  to  the  Queen 
and  Church  of  England.  Although  he  was  at  that 
time  actively  engaged  in  supporting  Sie  ministers  in  their 
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opposition  to  the  King,  he  thought  it  right  to  protest    On.  IX. 
against  Black's  offence.     He  found  that  James  had     isg^, 
already  heard  of  the  aflfeir,  and  was  determined  to  take 
steps  to  brino;  the  offender  to  punishment.* 

Accordingly,  when,  a  day  or  two  after,  the  "Privy  ThaKing,. 
Councillors  reported  the  unyielding  temper  in  which  ^"""^^ 
their  proposals  had  been  received  by  the  ministers,  the 
King  replied  to  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  which  had 
come  far  the  purpose  of  complaining  of  their  grievances, 
by  telling  them  plainly  that  there  could  be  no  good 
agreement  between  him  and  them  till  the  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions  had  been  more  clearly  defined. 
For  his  part  he  clmmed  that,  in  preaching,  the  elei^ 
should  abstain  from  speaking  of  matters  of  state  ;  that 
the  General  Assembly  should  only  meet  when  summoned 
by  him;  that  its  decisions  should  have  no  validity  till 
after  they  had  received  his  sanction ;  and  that  the  Church 
courts  snould  not  meddle  with  causes  which  properly 
came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law  of  the  land.f 

According  to  the  ideas  which  are  prevalent  in  our  o^vn 
day,  these  demands  could  only  be  met  either  by  a  frank 
renuncirftion  of  the  independent  position  which  had  been 

*  '  I  TeceiTed  &om  Rog^ar  A^ton  thu  letter  ancloaed,  tnd  contaiiiiiiB'  sach 
diahoDOUTable  effects  against  Her  Maieatj  m  I  have  tbuuglit  it  mj  duty  to 
•cud  the  latter  to  youi  Lordship.  .  .  .  The  King,  I  perceive,  is  both  priry  to 
tills  address  mitde  to  me,  and  also  intendeth  to  tty  the  matters  objected 
a^^ainst  Mr.  Dkvid  Black. . . .  The  credit  of  the  authors  of  this  report  agunst 
h'T"  ia  commended  to  be  good  and  famous.  Nevertheless,  he  hath  (I  near) 
ftatly  denied  the  utterance  of  anj  words  in  pulpit  or  privately  against  Her 
Hftjestj,  ofiering  himaelf  to  all  torments  upon  proof  thereof.  Yet,  seeing 
the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  publiclj  aone  hj  him  in  his  sermons,  anil 
to  be  suffidently  proved  against  bim  hy  credible  witnesses,  I  shall  there- 
fore call  for  his  timely  trial  and  due  punishment '  (Bowes  to  Burghley, 
■  Nov.  1,  1500,  S.  P.  Scotl.  lii.  63.)  Aston's  account  in  the  letter  ^osed 
and  dated  Oct.  31,  is  as  follows : — '  About  fourteen  days  since,  Mr.  David 
Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  in  two  or  three  of  his  sermons .  . .  most 
imreTeieDtly  said  that  Her  Majesty  was  an  atheis^  and  that  the  religion 
that  was  professed  there  was  but  a  show  (?)  of  religion  guided  and  directed 
bj  the  Bishop's  injunctions ;  and  they  could  not  Be  content  with  this  at 
home,  but  would  penuade  the  King  to  bting  in  the  same  here,  and  thereby 
to  be  debarred  oi^  the  liberty  of  the  word.  This  is  spoken  by  persona  of 
credit  to  the  £iiig,  who  is  highly  offended,  and  st  his  coming  to  Edinbu^h 
will  bring  the  matter  in  triaL  These  extracts  show  that  the  charge  against 
Kack  waa  a  boni  fide  reeistance  to  an  insult  supposed^  have  been  directed 
against  the  Queen,  and  not  a  mere  scheme  to  get  up  an  attack  against  the 
privileges  of  the  Church, 
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Ch.  IX.  assumed bytheclergy,foUowedbyarequestforpermis8ion 
looo.  to  retain  those  rights  -which  upon  impartial  investigation 
could  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  their  congregations, 
or  by  a  denial  that  the  State  iras  suflSciently  organized  to 
make  it  probable  that  justice  would  be  done  to  them  if 
they  renounced  their  exclusive  privileges. 

But  such  a  reply  was  not  liely  to  be  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Edinburgh  Commissioners,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  what  had  passed,  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  an  attack  upon  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  purely  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Church.  To 
them  all  interference  with  the  Church  courts  was  an 
assault  made  by  King  James  upon  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  which  they  were  the  appointed  guardians'. 
We  cannot  blame  them.  If  their  logic  was  feulty, 
their  instinct  told  them  truly  that,  if  James  were  aUowed 
to  gain  a  victory  here,  he  would  speedily  follow  it  up 
by  assailing  them  on  ground  which  was  more  clearly 
their  own.  They  therefore,  at  their  meeting  on  the  llm 
of  November,  i-esolved  to  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and 
they  were  strengthened  in  their  resolution  by  hearing 
that,  the  day  before.  Black  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
on  the  18tQ  before  the  Council,  to  answer  for  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  was  said  to  have  used  in  his  sermons.* 
Black  On  the  following  day  the  Commissioners  determined 

wforeThe^  that  Black  should  decline  to  allow  his  case  to  be  tried 
CouncU.  before  the  King  and  Council.  The  King  being  applied 
to,  told  them  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  Black  would 
appear  before  him  and  prove  his  innocence,  but  that  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  collision  was  unavoid- 
able. The  question  was  in  reality  only  to  be  decided 
by  allowing  one  of  two  parties  to  be  judges  in  a  case  in 
which  both  of  them  were  equally  interested.  No  com- 
promise was  suggested  on  either  side ;  nor,  indeed,  was 
any  possible.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  the  ministers 
drew  up  a  declaration,  wnich  was  to  be  given  in  by 
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Black  on  the  following  day,  in  which  he  protested,  in  Ch.  ix. 
their  name  and  in  his  own,  that  the  King  had  no  juris-  isee. 
diction  over  offences  committed  in  preaching,  until  the 
Chiu-ch  had  decided  against  the  accused  minister.* 
Accordingly,  on  the  18th,  Black  appeared  before  the 
Council,  and  declined  its  jurisdiction.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  final  decision  upon  his  case  was  postponed 
till  the  30th.f  The  Commissioners  at  once  sent  the 
declinature  to  all  the  Presbyteries,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  subscriptions  to  it,J  in  token  of  their  agreement 
with  the  course  which  they  had  been  pursuing  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

On  the  22nd,  the  King  took  a  final  resolution  with  Condi- 
respect  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly.     He  decided  that,  as  it  "^^^ 
■was  impossible  to  extenninate  the  whole  of  his  following  f'om  the 
without  great  danger  and  difficulty,  some  terms  must  be  Hani?r. 
granted,  if  the  country  were  not  to  bo  exposed  to  a 
perpetual  danger.     He  therefore  required  that  the  earl 
should  find  sixteen  landowners  who  would  enter  into 
bonds  for  him  that  he  would  leave  the  realm  on  the  1st 
of  April,  if  he  had  not  previously  satisfied  the  Church, 
that  he  would  batush  from  his  company  aU  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  excommunicated  persons,  and  that  he  would 
engage   in  no  attempt  to   disquiet  the  peace  of  the 
country.     At  the  same  time  James  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  all  persons  to  communicate  with  Huntly 
and  Errol,  and  ordering  preparations  to  be  made  for 
levying  a  force,  which  was  to  march  against  them  if  they 
should  refuse  the  conditions  which  he  had  offered.§ 

Two  d^^  later,  the  King  heard  that  the  ministers  ir^out- 
had  sent  the  declinature  to  the  Presbyteries  for  signa-  ^in*^ 
ture.     He  immediately  directed  three  proclamations  to  BUct 
be  drawn  up.    The  first  prohibited  the  ministers  from 
making  any  convocation  of  the  barons  or  of  any  other 
of  his  subjects;  the  second  charged  those  ministers  who 

■  This  Bwma  to  be  the  utunl  interpretataoD  of  the  phnwe  ut  primd 
imUmiid,  uid  agreaa  with  the  theoij  (^  the  Chuidi  courts  which  prevailed 
at  the  time. 

t  Becord  of  Priw  Council,  in  McCrie's  Ufe  of  MelviBe,  note  KE. 
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C«IX-  had  come  up  fixMn  the  country  to  return  to  their  fleveral 
1606.  parishes;  and  the  third  contained  a  neTr  summons  to 
Black  to  appear  before  the  Council,  to  answer  not  merdy 
for  his  reflections  on  Elizabeth,  but  for  several  c<m- 
temptuous  observations  on  the  King  himself  and  his 
authority.* 

Before,  however,  these  proclamations  were  issued,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  ministers  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  King.  Two  or  three  days  were  spent  in 
negotiations,  which  foiled  because  neither  party  would 
give  way  on  the  main  point.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th,f 
the  proclamations  were  allowed  to  appear. 
Tb*  The  next  day  was  Sunday.     Every  pulpit  in  Edin- 

JJ^^^*"  burgh  was  occupied  by  a  minister  who  put  forth  all  his 
energies  in  animating  the  people  to  join  in  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  was 
attacked.  Whatever  effect  these  arguments  may  have 
had  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  they  had  none  what- 
ever upon  the  King.  Black  having  appeared  before  the 
Council  on  the  30th,  and  having  once  more  declined  its 
jurisdiction,  a  formal  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that,  as  the  Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  deciding 
on  questions  of  treason  and  sedition,  the  Court  refused 
to  admit  the  declinature. 
TheKing-B  Upon  this  JamcB  made  another  overture.  If  Black 
fused/*"  would  come  before  him,  and  declare  upon  his  conscience 
the  truth  concerning  the  matters  with  which  he  was 
charged,  he  should  be  fireely  pardoned.  James  forgot  that 
he  had  to  do  with  men  who,  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong,  vere  contending  for  a  great  principle,  and  who 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  such  oflfers  as  this.  They  told 
the  King  that  they  were  resisting  him  on  behalf  of  the 
liberty  of  Christ's  gospel  and  itangdom,  and  that  they 
would  continue  to  do  so  until  he  retracted  what  he  had 
done.  J  James  appears  to  have  been  to  some  extent  in- 
timidated by  their  fii-mness.  Although  the  Council  was  en- 
gaged during  the  1st  of  December  in  receiving  depositicms 


•  Prodftmations,  Nov.  24, 159C,  &  P.  ScoO.  Ux.  72,  73,  74. 
t  Calderwood,  y.  466.    Bowea  to  BuivhleT,  Not.  27,  1590,  <Sl  i 
lii.76. 
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against  Black,*  yet  the  King  himself  continued  the  Ch.  IX. 
negotiations  into  which  he  Had  entered,  and  on  the  iboq. 
following  morning  agreed  to  withdraw  the  acts  of  the 
Council  upon  which  the  proclamations  had  been  founded^ 
and  to  relinquish  the  proceedings  ag^st  Black,  on  con- 
dition that  ne  would,  in  the  King's  presence,  make  a 
declaration  of  the  facts  of  his  case  to  three  of  his  brother 
ministers.  Before,  however,  Black  could  be  brought 
before  him,  James  had,  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
tations of  some  who  were  about  him,  changed  his  mind 
BO  &r  as  to  ask  that  he  should  acknowledge  at  least  his 
&ult  towards  the  Queen. f  This  Black  utterly  refused 
to  do,  and  the  negotiations  came  to  an  end.  The  Council 
immediately  assembled,  and  as  he  did  not  appear,  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  him  guilty,  leaving  the  penalty  to 
be  fixed  by  the  King. 

It  was  some  days  before  the  sentence  was  carried  into  Bkek 
effect.     The  negotiations  which  had  been  broken  off  J^^onltta 
were  once  more  resumed.    As  before,  both  sides  were  T«y. 
ready  to  give  way  in   everything  excepting   on   the 
main   point    at    issue,      At    last  the  King's  patience 
was  exnausted,  and  he  ordered  Black  to  go  into  banish- 
ment to  the  north  of  the  Tay.     Not  long  afterwards, 
the    Commissioners    were    directed    to    leave    Edin- 
burgh, and  the  ministers  were  informed  that  those  who 
refused  to  submit  would  be  punished  by  the  loss  of 
their  stipends. 

The  Commissioners  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  a  The 
fresh  proposal  was  made  by  the  King  to  the  ministers  *^''''"'*- 
of  the  town.  It  is  unlikely  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  attended  with  satisfactory 
results.  But,  however  that  may  have  been,  James  did 
not  give  £ur  play  to  his  renewed  attempts  at  conciliation. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  those,  about  the  Court  who 
were  interested  in  bringing  the  quarrel  to  an  issue.  The 
King  had  for  some  months  placed  his  confidence  in  a 
body  of  eight  persona,  who  on  account  of  their  number 
went  by  the  name   of  the  Octavians.      Under  their 

*  Depotitioiia,  Dec  1, 1596,  &  P.  ScoU.  liz.  83. 
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Ch.  IX.    management  the  finances  were  being  reduced  to  some 
150Q.      degree  of  order,  an  operation  which  nad  only  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  Royal 
expenmture.     Aa  a  natural  consequence,  the  Court  was 
crowded   with   men   whose   income   was   curt«led    by 
the  economy  which  had  lately  come  into  &shion,  and 
who  longed  for  the  downfall  of  the  Octavians,  in  ordei* 
that  the  money  which  was   now  spent  upon  worthier 
objects  might  once  more  flow  into  their  own  pockets. 
The  coai^    Accordingly,  there  were  actually  to  be  found  amongst 
tiera  HIT     ^j^g  courtiers  some  who  were  prepared  to  inflame  the 
quarrel,      already  sufficiently  angry  temper  which  prevfuled  on 
both  sides,  in  order  to  make  their  own  profit  in  the 
general  scramble  which  would  ensue.     On  the  one  hand, 
tbey  informed  the  King  that  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  kept  a  nightly  watch  round  the  house  in 
which  the  mimsters  lived,  and  that  they  might  at  any 
time  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  Grovemment.     On 
the  other  hand,  they  told  the  ministers  that  the  Octa- 
vians were  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
that  it  was  through  their  means  that  the  Popish  lords  had 
been  allowed  to  return.     James  at  once  fell  into  the 
trap,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  was  fiwlish  enough 
to  order  that  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Edinburgh   should  leave  the  town.     As  soon  aa  the 
courtiers  knew  that  this  order  had  been  given,  they 
wrote  to  the  ministers,  telling  them  that  it  had  been 
procured  fi-om  the  King  by  Huntly,  who,  as  they  falsely 
alleged,  had  visited  mm  shortly  before  it  bad  been 
issued. 
Meeting         On  the  moming  of  the  17th,  "Walter  Balcanqual,  after 
Litii'e'       complaining  in  his  sermon  of  the  banishment  of  so  many 
Kirk.        innocent  persons,  inveighed  against  the  principal  Octa- 
vians, and  requested  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  present  to  meet  with  the  ministers  in  the  Little 
Kirk  a^r  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon.     As  soon  as 
they  were  assembled,  the  meeting  was  addressed   by 
Dtpnu-      Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Edinburgh 
^ontotiw  ministers,    and   it   was   determined   that  a  deputation 
'°^'        should  be  sent  to  the  King  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
and  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  his  councillors.     James 
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received  them  at  the  Tolbooth,  and  after  some  sharp    Ca.  IX. 
words  had  passed  on  hoth  sides,  left  the  room  without      lege. 

fiving  them  any  answer.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
eputation  to  those  who  sent  them,  they  found  that 
the  state  of  affairs  had  greatly  changed  in  their  absence. 
As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  church,  a  foolish  minister  had 
thought  fit  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  excited  multitude 
by  reading  to  them  the  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  Ha- 
manjfromtheBookofEsther.  Whilst  they  were  attending  J*""^"" 
to  this,  some  one  among  the  crowd,  who,  according  to 
the  popular  belief  of  the  time,  had  be«i  suborned  by  the 
courtiers,  raised  a  cry  of  'Fly,  save  yourselves!'  Upon 
this,  the  whole  congregation,  with  their  minds  full  of 
the  supposed  treachery  of  the  Octavians  and  the  Popish 
lords,  rushed  out  into  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting on  their  armour.  In  a  moment  the  streets  were 
fiiU  of  an  alarmed  crowd  of  armed  men,  who  hardly 
knew  what  was  the  danger  against  which  they  had  risen, 
or  what  were  the  steps  which  they  were  to  take  in  order 
to  provide  against  it.  Some  of  them,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  rushed  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  demanded  that  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  Octavians  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them. 

Such  a  tumult  as  this  was  not  likely  to  last  long,  i*  »•  -^r 
The  provost  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  men  who  l^.'***" 
had  no  definite  object  in  view  to  return  to  their  homes, 
a  task  in  which  he  received  the  full  support  of  the 
ministers. 

James's  conductwas  not  dignified.  He  seems  to  have  ^^'*'" 
been  thoroughly  fiightened  by  wiiat  was  passing  around  King, 
him,  and  he  sent  at  once  to  the  ministers,  to  whose  com- 
plaints he  had  so  lately  refused  to  listen,  directing  them 
to  send  another  deputation  to  him  at  Holyrood,  to  which 
place  of  safety  he  proceeded  under  the  escort  of  the 
magbtrates,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  was  pacified. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  the  new  deputation  set 
out  for  Holyrood,  carrying  with  them  a  petition  in 
which,  among  other  things,  they  simply  demanded  that 
everything  which  had  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Church  during  the  past  five  weeks  should  be  at  once 
annulled.     They  can  hardly  have  expected  that  James 
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CH.IX.  would  grant  such  a  request  as  this.  He  was  now  no 
1506.  longer  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  eveiyone  who 
was  in  his  company  during  that  afternoon  must  have 
urged  him  not  to  give  way  to  such  a  gratuitous  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat.  If  he  had  received  the  deputatitm, 
and  had  announced  to  them  that,  though  he  was  ready 
to  agree  to  any  reasonable  terms,  he  would  not  surrender 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  say  against  his  conduct ;  but,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  was  mean  enough  to  employ  Lord  Ochiltree  to  meet 
the  deputation  on  its  way,  in  order  that  he  might  terrify 
or  cajole  them  into  returning  without  fulfilling  their 


BeiMTu  '^^^  ne^t  morning  James  set  off  for  Linlithgow, 
EdiD-  leaving  behind  him  a  proclamation  commanding  all 
•""^  strangers  to  leave  Edinburgh  at  once,  and  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  It  was  evident  that 
he  intended  to  make  use  of  the  tumult  of  the  day  before 
to  bring  the  question  between  the  clei^  and  lumself  to 
an  issue.  No  doubt  he  was  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  an  aflftur  which  was  in  reality  of  very  little  con- 
sequence, but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  influenced,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  by  any  very  deep  and  hypocritical 
policy.  In  his  eyes,  the  tumult  must  have  assumed  Isr 
larger  proportions  than  it  does  to  us,  standing  at  this 
distance  of  time;  and  even  if  he  had  not  been  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  truth 
to  penetrate  to  his  ears,  he  would  naturally  suppose  that 
the  ministers  had  taken  a  &r  more  direct  part  in  the 
disturbance  than  had  in  reality  been  the  case.  The 
minbters  certainly  did  not  take  such  a  course  as  was 
likely  to  disabuse  him  of  his  mistake.  They  wrote  to 
Lord  Hamilton,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  elder  brother's 
insanity,  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  house  which  ruled 
over  the  important  district  of  Clydesdale,  b^ging  him 
to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  put  himself  at  their  head-t 

•  Calderwood,  t,  602-614,  Spottiswoode  (^osiiwoo*  Soeitty't  ed.)  iii 
27, 8S.     Bcnrei  to  Bur^hlev,  Dec  17,  1696,  S.  P.  ScotL  lix.  87. 

t  CaldenTood,  v.  614.  I'he  letter,  before  it  reached  the  King's  handa,«u 
in  Bome  way  □;  other  altered,  so  aa  to  cont&in  expieeBioiu  of  appiobatioD  of 
the  tumult. 
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On  the  following  day  Bruce  preached  with  all  his  energy  Ch.  IX. 
against  the  assa^anta  of  the  Church,  and  another  minister  isa&. 
allowed  himBelf  to  make  a  violent  personal  attack  upon  the 
King.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th,  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh were  ordered  to  commit  as  prisoners  to  the  castle 
the  ministers  of  the  town,  together  with  certain  of  the 
citizens,  in  order  that  they  might  answer  for  their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  day  of  the  tumult.  Bruce  and  some 
other  of  the  ministers,  knowing  that  they  could  not  expect 
a  fair  trial  at  the  hand^  of  their  opponents,  sought  safety  in 
flight.*  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Council  declm^  that  the 
tumult  had  been  an  act  of  treason.  At  the  same  time,  the 
King  issued  a  deckration,  which  he  required  every  minister 
to  sign,  on  -^an  of  losing  his  stipend.  By  this  signature, 
he  was  to  bind  himseK  to  submit  to  the  King's  judicatory 
in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  especially  in  ques- 
tions of  treason  and  sedition. 

James  was  determined  to  show  that  physical  force  at  KeflncM  it 
least  was  on  his  side.     There  was  scarcely  a  noble  in  ^n. 
Scotland  who  did  not  lot*  with  displeasure  upon  the     jjg. 
pretensions  of  the  clergy;  and  the  King  had  soon  at  his 
command  a  force  which  made  all  resistance  useless.    On 
the  1st  of  January  he  entered  Edinburgh,  and  received 
the  submission  of  the  townsmen.     Going  to  the  High 
Church,  he  declared  his  determination  to  uphold  the 
reformed  religion.     At  the  same  time,   however,   he 
refrained  from  any  declaration  of  his  intention  to  pardon 
those  who  had  tt^en  part  in  the  late  tumult,  and  left 
them  with  the  charge  of  treason  hanging  over  their 
heads. 

It  had  not  been  very  difficult  to  overpower  the  resist-  Difficoh 
ance  of  the  ministers ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  ^^'' 
devise  a  scheme  by  which  such  colusions  might  be  pre- 
vented for  the  (future.  There  were,  in  feet,  only  two 
ways  in  which  it  was  possible  to  obviate  the  continual 
danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  might,  if  he  were  strong  enough,  recall  into  existence 
the  abolished  Episcopacy,  or,  in  other  words,  he  aught 
attempt  once  more  to  keep  the  ministers  in  silence  and 

*  CRldeTwood,  t.  614-621 ;  Spottiawoode,  Ui.  32-36. 
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Ch.  IX.  subjection  by  meanB  of  members  of  their  own  order. 
1607.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  proposal  which  had  been 
often  made  for  admitting  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  to  a  share  in  the  deliberations  of  Parliament, 
without  giving  to  those  representatives  any  title  or 
jurisdiction  derived  ftomthe  Crown.  Parliament  would 
thas,  it  might  be  hoped,  step  in  some  degree  into  the 
place  which  was  occupied  by  the  body  which  bore  the 
same  name  in  England,  so  as  to  give  ftUl  play  to  all 
the  social  forces  which  existed  in  the  country,  and  to 
support  the  Crown  in  its  eflforts  to  mediate  between 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
Scheme  of  This  last  scheme  had  the  advantage  of  the  advocacy 
itaiawM*^  of  the  Secretaiy,  John  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,*  who  was 
decidedly  the  ablest  statesman  in  the  country.  Irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  ministers  to  an 
independent  position,  he  was  no  less  opposed  to  the 
equally  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  high  nobility.  It 
was  to  him  that  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  landed 

f  entry  owed  their  introduction  into  Parliament.  He 
oped  to  be  able  by  their  means  to  counterbahmce  to 
some  extent  the  votes  of  the  heads  of  the  great  feudal 
houses.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
representatives  of  the  Chureh  added  to  the  numbers  of 
those  who  were  sununoned  to  Parliament  to  treat  of 
matters  of  national  concem.f 

•  The  feet  that  ho  put  it  forward  in  the  spring'  of  1596,  in  cotmectioii  wi  A 
ft  Bcheme  irhicli  made  the  reatoration  of  prelacy  impossible,  shows  that  be 
did  not  adTocate  it  as  a  covert  means  of  introduciug  Epiacopac;.  Calderwood, 
r.  420. 

t  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  greatast  difficulty  would  have  been 
fbund  with  tlie  High  neabjt^risn  deny.  Yet  if,  as  was  in  itself  deaiiBble, 
a  BtipuUtion  had  been  made  that  the  representatives  of  the  Chuich  in 
Parliament  should  always  be  lavmen,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have 
resiflted.  At  the  Conference  at  Holyrood  House  in  1699,  '  It  was  demanded, 
who  could  vote  for  the  Kirk,  if  not  ministers  P  Answered,  it  might  stand 
better  with  the  office  of  an  elder  or  deacon  nor  of  a  minister,  they  bavin;; 
commission  from  the  Kirk  and  subject  to  render  an  account  of  their  doing  at 
the  Oeneral  Assembly,  and  that,  mdeed,  we  would  have  the  Kirk  as  tkii 
enjoying  her  privileges  as  anv  other,  and  have  His  M^esty  satiaSed,  and 
the  affairs  of  tbe  common  weal  helped ;  but  not  with  the  hinder,  wreck  and 
corruption  of  the  spiritnal  ministry  of  Ood'a  worshipping,  and  salvation  of 
his  people '  (Calderwood,  v.  752).  In  1592,  at  the  time  when  the  A^ls 
confirmmfc  tbe  PiesbTterian  system  were  passed,  the  English  ReaideDt 
wrote  as  follows :— '  S^ondty  laws  are  mnde  m  favom  of  tlte  Chuidi ;  but 
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Yet  specious  as  this  scheme  appears,  it  may  well  be  Cb.1X. 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  been  attended  with  any  1597. 
satisfectory  results.  It  is  true  that  ifthe  evils  under  which  KoUikeiy 
Scotland  was  labouring  had  been  merely  the  results  of  w  mccmiL 
a  defect  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  no  plan  could 
possibly  have  been  devised  which  was  more  likely  to  be 
successful  than  the  union  in  one  body  of  what  were  in 
reality  two  distinct  Parliaments  legislating  independently 
of  one  another,  and  constantly  coming  into  collision. 
But  the  truth  was,  that  the  two  Parliaments  were  in 
reality  the  leaders  of  two  distinct  peoples  living  within 
the  limits  of  one  country,  and  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  work  together  would  only  have  been  attended  by 
a  violent  explosion.  If,  indeed,  James  had  been  a  dififerent 
man,  and  if  he  had  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  given 
a  sympathizing  but  not  unlimited  cooperation  to  the  cause 
of  the  ministers,  which  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  good 
order  as  well  as  of  religion,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
mediate  with  effect  between  the  two  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects. If^  for  instance,  he  had  been  a  man  such  as  was 
the  great  founder  of  the  Dutch  Repubhc,  the  clergy 
would  at  least  have  listened  to  him  respectfiilly  when  he 
told  them  that,  for  political  reasons,  it  was  impossible  to 
deal  as  they  wished  with  the  northern  earls.  At  all  events 
they  would  not  have  been  goaded  into  unwise  assertions 
of  questionable  rights  by  the  supposition,  which,  however 
ill-founded,  was  by  no  means  unreasonable,  that  the  King 
was  at  heart  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion  as  well 
as  to  the  poUtical  pretensions  of  the  clergy. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.    James  found  himself  in  a  tKfflcaitiet 
position  from  which  there  was  no  satisfactory  way  of  '^'''"^ 
escape.    Unwise  as  he  was,  and  ignorant  of  the  principles 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State,  he  found  himself  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  an 

the  request  of  Hxe  miiiistij  to  bare  Tote  in  Parliftment  U  denied,  notwith- 
Btanding  tliat  dtej  prened  tiie  same  eamestlj,  in  regsid  thst  tlia  tem- 
ponlitieH  of  the  preutet  (havui^  place  in  Fuhament  for  the  Church)  were 
ntyw  erected  and  put  in  temporal  lords  and  pereons,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  prelates  remaining  are  few  and  not  cufiicient  to  serve  for  the 
CbiiTch  in  Farliament')  Bowes  to  Burgbley,  June  6,  1692,  &  P.  ScotL 
xlviii.  44).  The  real  difficulty  would  have  come  &om  thenobies,  if  the 
ministeTS  could  have  been  convinced  that  the  King  was  acting  in  good 
faith. 
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Cg.ix.    undertaking  in  which  he  at  first  embarked  with  a  view 

1697.      to  restrain    encroachments  upon  hia  own  power,  tall, 

before  his  death,  he  had  himself  encroached  rar  upon  the 

proper  domain  of  the  clergy,  and  had  sown  the  seeds  of 

the  whirlwind  which  was  to  sweep  away  hia  son. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  were  considerable 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  clergy  and  iht 
nobility  could  be  brought  to  work  together  in  Parliament. 
It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  ministers  to 
the  change,  suspicious  as  they  naturally  were  c^  ihe 
intentions  which  might  be  concealed  under  the  King's 
proposal.  The  only  chance  of  gdning  the  approval  of 
a  General  Assembly  lay  in  resorting  to  manceuvres  from 
which  a  man  of  finer  feelings  than  James  was  possessed 
of  would  have  shrunk.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
character  of  the  Assembly  was  in  a  great  measure  in- 
fluenced by  the  locality  in  which  it  met,  as  few  of  the 
minbters  were  able  to  afford  to  travel  from  distant  parts 
^il«h  ^^  *'^®  countiy.  Accordingly,  James  summoned  the  As- 
minutera.  Bcmbly  to  meet  at  Perth,  in  order  that  it  might  be  con- 
venient for  the  ministers  of  the  north  to  attend.  These 
men  had  never  shared  the  feelings  which  animated  their 
brethren  in  the  south,  and  were  generally  regarded  by 
the  High  Presbyterian  party  as  ignorant  and  unleomea. 
There  were,  however,  on  this  occasion  special  reasons 
which  would  move  them  to  take  part  with  the  King. 
If  they  were  in  some  measure  cut  off  from  tbe  intellectual 
movement  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  they  were 
far  more  practical^  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the 
northern  earls.  If  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
Huntly  and  Errol  would  in  reality  have  served  the 
Protestant  cause,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  men 
would  have  been  ready  to  cry  out  for  it.  In  reality 
they  must  have  known  that  they  would  have  been  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  conftision  into  which  the  country 
would  have  been  thrown  by  any  attempt  to  carry  such 
a  sentence  into  execution,  and  they  were  ready  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  King,  which  promised  them 
the  best  chance  of  a  quiet  life  for  the  future. 
Ti»  When  the  Assembly  met  at  Perth,  on  the  29th  of 

■t^h.'   February,  the  King  was  not  contented  with  leaving 

.,  Cookie 
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the  Dorthem  ministers  to  come  to  their  own  con-  Ch.IX. 
elusions.  The  courtiers  were  employed  to  flatter  and  1597, 
caress  them.  They  were  told  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  make  a  stand  agMnst  the  arrogance  of  the  Popes  of 
Edinburgh.  They  were  closeted  with  the  King  hunself, 
who  used  all  the  arguments  at  his  disposal  to  win  them 
to  his  side.  The  result  wbs  seen  as  soon  as  the  first  great 
questian  was  brought  before  the  Assembly.  They  were 
asked  whetherthe  Assembly  was  lawfully  convened  or  not. 
The  High  Presbyterian  party  declared  that  it  was  not,  as 
it  had  been  summoned  by  royal  authority ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts,  the  question  was  decided  against  them. 

As  soon  as  this  point  was  settled,  James  proposed 
thirteen  articles,  to  which  he  wished  them  to  give  their 
replies.  The  question  of  the  vote  in  Parliament  he  left 
to  another  occasion,  but  he  obtained  permission  to  pro- 
pose to  a  future  Assembly  alterations  in  the  external 
government  of  the  Church.  The  Assembly  also  agreed 
that  no  minister  should  find  fault  Tirith  the  King's  pro- 
ceedings until  he  had  first  sought  for  remedy  in  vain, 
nor  was  he  to  denounce  any  one  by  name  from  the 
pulpit,  excepting  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  ministers  were  forbidden  to  meet  in  extraordinary 
conventions,  and  leave  was  given  to  the  Presbyteries  of 
Moray  and  Aberdeen  to  treat  with  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
who  was  asking,  with  no  very  good  grace,  for  admission 
into  the  Protestant  Church. 

The  King  had  thus  gained  the  consent  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  view  which  he  took  on  most  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  himself  and  the  clergy.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  influenced  the 
votes,  he  had  lost  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  all 
right-thinking  men.  A  vote  obtained  by  Court  influence 
could  not  possibly  have  commanded  the  respect  of  those 
"who  were  bound  by  it,  and  it  was  not  by  the  shadow  of 
legality  which  was  thus  thrown  over  the  royal  acts  that 
the  Melvilles  and  Blacks  were  to  be  restrained  from 
pronouncing  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  mere  cM"icature  of 
the  true  Assemblies  of  the  Church.* 

•  MelTUle'B  Diary,  403-111  Sook  of  the  Univertal  Sirk  (auuiatyM 
Club),  889, 
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Ch.  DC       Two  months  later  another  Assembly  met  at  Dundee, 
1697,      principally  composed  of  the  same  class  of  petBona,  and 
The  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.     They  agreed  to  accept  the 

■*'"™%  submission  of  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Angus,  and  gave  per- 
""  "■  mission  for  their  absolution  from  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication which  had  been  pronounced  upon  them.  They 
consented  that  a  commission  should  be  granted  to  certain 
of  the  principal  ministers  to  confer  from  time  to  time 
with  the  King's  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the 
settlement  of  the  ministers'  stipends,  and  to  give  theii 
advice  to  the  King  on  all  matters  concerning  the  aSein 
of  the  Church.  This  appointment  was  long  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of 
Bishops.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  as  yet  James 
had  formed  any  such  intention.  At  present,  his  wishes 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  discovery  of  some 
means  by  which  his  authority  might  be  maintained,  and 
his  experience  of  the  last  two  Assemblies  may  well  have 
led  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  effect  his  purpose  fiir 
better  by  the  use  of  his  personal  influence  than  hy  any 
change  in  the  existing  system  of  Church  government. 
AbwJo-  On  the  26th  of  June,  the  three  earls  were  released 
^]^  from  their  excommunication  at  Aberdeen,  upon  decla^ 
ing  their  adhesion  to  doctrines,  at  which  they  must 
have  secretly  revolted.  However  necessary  it  might 
have  been  to  relieve  them  from  civil  penalties,  the 
ministers  who  had  hung  back  from  countenancing  this 
scene  of  hypocrisy  stand  out  in  a  bright  contrast  to  the 
King  who  forced  the  supposed  penitents  to  submit  to 
such  an  indignity. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month  the  Edinbur^ 
ministers  were  again  permitted  to  occupy  their  pulpita. 
The  town  had  some  time  before  been  pardoned  for  the 
tumult  of  the  17th  of  December,  but  not  until  a  heavy 
fine  had  been  exacted  firom  it. 
Conditkm  James  now  seemed  to  have  established  his  authority 
kingdom,  on  a  sure  foundation.  Huntly  and  the  great  nobles 
were  reduced  to  live  for  the  future  as  peaceable  subjects. 
The  return  of  the  exiles  had  not  been  attended  with  the 
results  which  the  ministers  had  predicted.  From  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  intrigues  with  foreign  powers 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     The  Church,  too, 
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had,  by  means  which  will  not  bear  too  close  inspection,    Ch.  IX. 
been  induced  to  renounce  some  of  its  most  exorbitant     1507. 
pretensions,  and  it  seemed  as  if  days  of  peace  were  in 
store  for  Scotland. 

Everything  depended  on  the  spirit  in  which  James  ptopomI 
took  in  hand  the  measure  by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  ciei^y" 
for  the  ministers  a  vote  in  Parliament,  and  on  the  sue-  "houid 
cess  by  which  his  efforts  were  attended.  On  the  13th  vowi* 
of  December,  Parliament  met,  and  the  Commissionera  Pa^i'a- 
appointed  by  the  last  Assembly,  who  had  no  doubt  come  """"' 
to  an  understanding  with  the  King,  petitioned  that 
the  Church  might  be  represented  in  future  Parliaments. 
Here,  however,  they  met  with  unexpected  obstacles. 
The  great  men  who  sat  in  Parliament  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  see  their  debates  invaded  by  a  crowd 
of  ministers,  or  even  by  lay  delegates  who  should  be 
responsible  to  an  ecclesiastical  assembly.  Unwilling  to 
assent  to  the  proposal,  and  yet,  being  desirous  not  to 
displease  the  King,  they  passed  an  Act  authorising  those 
persons  to  sit  in  Parliament  who  might  be  appointed  by 
the  King  to  the  offices  of  Bishop  or  Abbot,  or  to  any 
other  prelacy.  Such  an  Act  was  in  reahty  in  direct 
opposdtion  to  the  petition  which  had  been  presented. 
The  Commissioners  had  asked  for  seats  for  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy.  The  Parliament  granted  seats  to 
two  classes  of  persons :  to  laymen  who  had  accepted  eccle- 
siastical titles  in  order  to  enable  them  to  hold  Church 
OTOperty,  and  to  ministers  who  were  appointed  hy  die 
King,  and  who  need  not  have  any  fellow-feeling  at  all 
with  their  bi-ethren.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  those 
irfio  assented  to  this  Act  were  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
belief  that  no  minister  would  accept  a  bishopric  from  the 
King,  and  that  they  would  thus  be  able  to  shelve  for 
ever  so  distasteiiil  a  subject.  At  the  siune  time,  they 
took  care  to  point  out  that  their  wish  iras  that  the  new 
Bishops  should,  if  they  ever  came  into  existence,  be 
employed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  of  some  kind  or  other, 
by  enacting  that  the  King  should  treat  with  the  Assembly 
on  the  office  to  be  exercised  by  them  '  in  their  spiritual 
policy  and  government  in  the  Church.'* 

•  AeU  of  Pari.  &(rft  W.  130. 
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Ch.Ix.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1598,  the  Assembly  met  once 
1698.  mope  at  Dundee.  As  on  former  occasions,  every  influence 
AMeiabij  was  used  to  win  over  the  members  to  support  the  policy 
uDaDdM.  of  the  Court.  There  was  one,  however,  amongst  those 
who  had  presented  themselves  who  was  known  to  be 
Andrew  intractable.  Andrew  Melville  was  not  to  be  seduced  or 
Mijiviiio  intimidated  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Jamea 
tjl'ui,  "  had,  accordingly,  in  no  veir  straightforward  way,  taken 
measures  to  prevent  his  fiharing  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Assembly-  In  the  preceding  summer  he  had  himself 
visited  St.  Andrews,  and,  under  his  influence,  a  new  rule 
had  been  laid  down  by  which  all  teachers  in  the  Uni- 
versity who  did  not  at  the  same  time  hold  a  ministerial 
chto^  were  prohibited  from  taking  any  part  in  Church 
assemblies.  He  now,  in  virtue  of  this  rule,  which  can 
hardly  have  been  made  except  for  the  express  purpose 
of  excluding  the  great  leader  of  the  Church  party,  refused 
to  allow  Melville  .to  take  his  seat. 
ThBKine'i  It  was  not  without  opposition  that  the  King  carried 
2^^^  his  point.  He  declared  that  what  he  desired  was  not  to 
have  '  Papistical  or  Anglican  Bishops.*  He  wished  that 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ministry  should  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Parlmment, 
in  order  that  thfiy  might  be  able  to  speak  on  bdialf  of 
the  Church.  He  himself  took  a  share  in  the  debates, 
and  allowed  himself  to  make  an  unfdr  use  of  his  position 
to  interrupt  the  speakers,  and  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
At  last,  by  a  small  majority,  the  Assembly  decided  that 
fifty-one  representatives  of  the  Church  should  vote  in 
Parliament.  The  election  of  these  was  to  pertain  in 
part  to  the  King  and  in  part  to  the  Church.  They  did 
not  think  fit  to  descend  any  farther  into  particulars  at 
the  time.  An  opportunity  was  to  be  aliiwed  to  the 
various  Presbyteries  and  Synods  to  consider  of  the  precise 
position  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  future  voters. 
A  CMivention  was  afterwards  to  be  held,  at  which  three 
representatives  of  each  Synod  and  six  doctors  of  the 
Universities  were  to  be  present.  It  was  only,  however, 
in  the  improbable  case  of  the  Convention  being  unani- 
mous OQ  the  points  which  were  to  be  submitted,  to  it, 
that  its  decision  was  to  be  final  in  settling  the  position 

.,  Cookie 
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of  the  representetives  of  the  Church.    If  differences  of  Ch.ix. 
opinion  arose,  a  report  iros  to  be  made  to  the  next     um. 
General  Assembly,  which  would  itself  take  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Accordingly  the  Convention  met  at  Falkland,  on  the  The  Con. 
25th  of  July,  and  decided  that  the  voters  should  be  J^^^" 
nominated  by  the  King  out  of  a  list  of  six,  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  him  by  the  Church  upon  each  vacancy. 
The  voter,  when  chosen,  was  to  be  responsible  for  his 
actions  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  to  propose 
nothing  in  Parliament  for  which  he  had  not  the  express 
warrant  of  the  Church,*  As,  however,  the  meeting  was 
not  unanimous,  the  final  decision  was  left  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  scheme  was  entirety  different 
from  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Parliament. 
What  the  Convention  had  agreed  upon  was  the  admission 
of  a  body  of  men  into  Parliament  who  would  be  able  to 
keep  in  check  the  temporal  lords.  What  the  Parliament 
had  consented  to  was  the  admisfdon  of  men  who  would 
assist  the  Crown  and  the  nobility  in  keeping  in  check 
the  clergy.  Between  these  two  plans  James  was  now 
called  upon  to  decide.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  earnest  in  his  declarations  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  reestablish  Episcopacy.  He  was  at  no  time 
able  to  keep  a  secret  long,  and,  if  he  had  been  acting 
hypocritically,  his  real  sentiments  would  have  been 
certain  to  ooze  out  in  one  quarter  or  another,  f    But, 

•  (Mdenrood,  vi  17. 

t  There  is,  of  couna,  no  direct  evidence  on  one  iide  or  the  other.  But 
the  frequencj  with  which  Junee'a  design  of  ctablishing  the  Bishops  is 
■poken  of  bj  Nicolson  in  his  daspstchee  to  the  Engliah  Oovemment  in  the 
couTM  of  the  foltowing  fear,  warrantA  us  in  founding  upon  hii  silence  &t  au 
earlier  period  a  Btronf  prasumption  that  there  was  no  such  de«ign  formed 

a  to  me  aatumn  of  lo98.  The  followine-  i«Bsag«  in  a  letter  written  when 
)  subject  WBH  before  Parliament  in  1697  la  mtere«ting :—'  The  same  daj  the 
articles  given  bj  the  Kirk  was  dealt  in  again.  The  King  seemed  willing  to 
hare  jieided  them  cont<>ntinent,  and  so  the;  acknowledge  it  in  the  pulpit 
■nd  otherwBjB.  Bat  the  Council  was  against  them,  sayiug,  if  they  should 
have  place  in  Parliament  and  Council,  it  were  meet  for  the  King's  honour 
that  they  had  the  title  of  some  degree  bf  the  name  of  some  degree  of 
prelate,  and  so  tbej  should  be  of  more  eetimatioa  with  the  people,  sajing 
that  when  the  Queen  of  England  called  anj  to  he  of  her  Council  for  Uieir 
wisdom,  she  honoured  them  with  the  title  of  Knight  or  other  degree,  and 
without  some  degree  of  prelacy  or  other  it  was  not  meet  they  should  have 
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Ch.  IX.  however  this  may  have  been,  he  certainly  had  not  taken 
1698.  all  tlus  trouble  in  order  tcintroduce  fifty-one  delegates 
of  the  General  Assembly  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  body  of  men  who  would  give 
weight  to  the  decisions  of  Parliament  in  deahng  with 
the  cases  in  which  there  had  hithertrO  been  a  conflict 
between  the  two  jurisdictions ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  thought  that  he  could  have  attuned  his  end,  if  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  had  been  elected  for 
life.  As  fiir  as  we  can  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  James 
any  definite  plan  at  all,  it  is  probable  that  he  expected 
that  the  Parliament,  thus  reinforced,  would  support  him 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  jurisdiction  in  all  external 
matters,  whilst  all  purely  ecclesiastical  affairs  would  be 
left,  as  before,  to  the  Greneral  Assembly. 
j»me*  The  best  thing  James  could  have  done  would  have 

I:^^n^  been  to  throw  up  the  whole  scheme,  and  to  wait  for 
EpiiccH  better  days.  The  distrust  existing  between  the  no- 
**^''  bility  and  the  clergy,  and  the  little  confidence  with 
which  he  was  regaraed  by  the  ministers,  rendered  his 
conciliatory  proposal  incapable  of  being  carried  out. 
It  wag  certain  that  the  scheme  of  the  convention  would 
never  be  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  even  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  it  would  probably  have  been  impos- 
sible to  reduce  it  to  working  order.  The  time  might 
come  when  a  wise  and  firm  Government  might  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  by  which  the  double  repre- 
sentation of  the  nation  was  encumbered;  but  that  time 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

Nor  was  it  likely  that  James  would  do  anything  to 
anticipate  such  a  time.  He  became  more  and  more  ena- 
moured of  the  measure  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Parliament,  and  he  felt  an  increasing  desire  for  the  re- 
estabUshment  of  Episcopacy  as  the  only  posable  means 
of  bringing  the  clergy  to  submit  to  his  own  authority. 
With  Episcopacy  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  he  had, 

place  ID  hU  Council,  thereby  tliinking  the  ministen  would  not  receiT*  title 
Bud  place  therebj.  But  tbe  KiuKj  seeing  the  lords  would  sot  othernN 
agree  unto  thair  motion,  willed  them  not  to  tefuse  it,  piomimnB:  to  iiA  * 

P  for  them  therein.    Wherein  they  retuu  the  matter  to  their  ehiWj" 

until  they  may  advise  with  the  Qeneial  Aasemblv.'  NicolMn  to  Cecil, 
Dec  23, 1697,  S.  P.  iScatl.  IxL  76. 
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at  least  as  yet,  no  sympathy  whatever.  He  regarded  it  Ch.IX. 
simply  as  a  device  for  keeping  the  clergy  in  order,  and  lagg, 
he  did  not  see  that  by  the  very  feet  of  nis  clothing  the 
officials  who  were  appointed  by  him  for  this  purpose 
with  an  ecclesiastical  title,  he  was  preparing  for  himself 
a  temptation  which  would  soon  lead  him  to  interfere 
witii  those  strictly  ecclesiastical  matters  which  were 
beyond  his  province.  He  had  hitherto  been  in  pursuit 
of  an  object  which  was  at  least  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  a 
statesman.  He  was  now  entering  upon  a  path  in  which 
the  wisest  man  could  not  avoid  committing  one  blunder 
after  another. 

It  was  in  preparing  the  *  Basilicon  Doron,'  the  work  Tp«  'B«- 
which  James  drew  up  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,*  for  ij^.- 
the  instruction  of  his  son,  and  which,  as  he  intended  it 
to  be  kept  from  public  knowled^,  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  his  real  thoughts,  that  he  first  gave  expression 
to  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  In  this  book  he  spoke 
clearly  of  his  wish  to  bridle  the  clergy,  if  possible,  by 
the  reintroduction  of  Bishops  into  the  Churcn.  He  was  isss. 
not  likely  to  feel  less  strongly  in  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  again  irritated  by  a  renewal  of  Lis  old 
quarrel  with  Bruce  and  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
respecting  the  amount  of  license  which  was  to  be  allowed 
to  them  in  speaking  of  State  afiwra  in  the  pulpit.  At 
the  same  time,  his  own  conduct  was  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  grave  suspicions.  Not  only  did  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  '  Basilicon  Doron '  become  generally 
known,  when  it  was  found  impo^ble  to  keep  the  exist- 
ence of  the  book  any  longer  a  secret,  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  engage  in  those  intrigues  with  the  Catholic 
Powers  of  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  support 
at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
so  much  scandal.  Seton,  the  President  of  the  Session, 
and  Elphinstone,  who  had  lately  become  Secretary  in 
the  place  of  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  were  known  to  be 
Catholics.  Montrose,  who  had  long  befriended  the 
Northern  Earls,  was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  Huntly 

*  The  earlicet  meDtion  of  tbe  book  ia  probably  in  the  undated  odvicea 
from  Nicolaon,  ascribed  bj  Mr.  Thorpe  to  October,  1696,  S.  P.  Seoa. 
IxiitSO. 
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Ch-IX.    himself  was  constantly  Been  at  Court,  and  was  raised  to 
1S99.      the  dignity  of  a  Marquis,  an  honour  which  was  by  no 
means  counterbalanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  by  the 
gift  of  a  similar  title  to  the  Protestant  Hamilton. 
Confer-  Towards  the  end  of  1599,  James  determined  to  make 

2^^^  a  last  attempt  to  change  the  purpose  of  the  miuisters. 
The  Assembly  was  to  meet  at  Montrose  in  March,  but 
he  thought  that  before  he  presented  himself  before  it, 
it  would  be  well  to  summon  a  conference  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  to  meet  him  at  Holyrood  in  the  preceding 
^vember.     It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  did  his 
best  to  induce  them  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
representatives  for  life,  and  to  his  proposal  that  these 
representatives  should  bear  the  title  of  Bishops.*    When 
^^•"V;     the  Assembly  met  at  Montrose,  no  better  success  attended 
u  MoDt-     his  efforts.     It  was  there  decided,  that  the  voters  should 
'**'•  only  hold  their  position  for  a  year,  and  that  they  were 

to  be  tied  down  by  such  a  body  of  restrictions  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  anything  else  than 
the  obedient  servants  of  the  Assembly. 
Appobt-  James  had  thus  brought  himself  into  a  position  Jrom 
^fj" "'  which  it  was  difficult  to  extricate  himself  with  dignity. 
He  must  either  assent  to  the  nomination  of  voters  who 
would  never  be  permitted  to  vote,  or  he  must  appoint 
Bishops  who,  unless  he  could  contrive  to  impose  them 
by  force  upon  the  unwilling  Church,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  whatever.  Under 
these  circumstances,  everything  combined  to  lead  him 
to  choose  the  alternative  which  was  offered  by  the  Par- 
liament. It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  strange  inci- 
dent of  the  Cowrie  Plot  had  brought  him  once  more  into 
collision  with  the  ministers  who  refused  to  believe  his 
explanation  of  that  mysterious  occurrence,  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  the  final  step.f    On  the  14tb  of 

*  Calderwood,  v,  746. 

f  Aa  I  am  not  writing  A  historr  of  Scotland,  bat  odIt  «o  mticli  of  it  >s 
mfty  account  far  the  iatluence  which  ScotUnd  afterwards  exercised  over 
England,  I  have  avoided  going  into  details  upon  such  nutters  as  the  Uowiie 
Plot.  1  may  as  well  sav,  however,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  case  against 
the  Logan  letters  is  fully  made  out.  The  arguments  against  them  lan  not 
without  vreight,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  impossible  that  ■  forser 
should  not  have  inserted  some  direct  statement  of  Ute  existence  of  a  tSot 
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October,  1600,  he  summoned  a  Convention  of  Commis-    Ch.IX. 
sionera  from    the  various    synods,    whose   consent    he      leoo. 

against  the  Kin^.  Indeed,  whatever  the  ImAginfitioTi  of  readers  maj  have 
seen  is  these  letters,  it  is  plain  that  they  contain  so  eridence  -whatever  of 
such  a  plot  being  in  existence. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Ruthvena,  on  their  return,  finding,  as 
wo  know  thej  did,  that  a  powerful  party  at  Court  waa  opposed  to  them,  and 
was  using  threatening  language  con<^e^ling  them,  determined  to  anticipate 
the  blow  by  an  attack,  not  upon  the  King,  but  upon  their  enemies  ot  an 
inferior  d^ree.  That  Bomething  of  the  sort  was  expected,  we  know  from 
the  fact  that  Stewart,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  Earl  of  Qowrie's  father,  applied  for  service  under  Elizabeth,  from  his 
eagemesa,  as  was  believed  at  the  time,  to  eacape  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Buthvens(Hudson  to  Cecil,  &i*.  &oalxvi43).  It  doaa  not  seem  impoasible 
that,  after  the  schemaa  of  the  Ruthvens  had  been  laid,  Alexander  Rutbven 
maj  have  persuaded  his  brother  to  let  him  tty  the  eSect  of  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  King  at  Gowrie  House,  in  which  he  might  half  persuade  him, 
half  terrify  him  into  inflicting  punishment  upon  tJioae  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  father's  murdereia.  We  know  that  Aloxander  Buthven  was  at  the  time 
in  favour  with  the  King,  who  had  been  attempting  to  persuade  the  Earl  to 
make  over  to  him  the  Abbey  of  Scone.  (The  TmelMscourse,  &c.  S.  P.  Scatl. 
Ixvi.  60.)  He  may,  therefore,  in  bis  impetuoua,  inconeiderate  way,  have  aup- 
poaed  that  he  woiud  have  no  difficulty  m  obtcumng  his  object. 

If  this  interpretation  be  correct^  Ruthven  would  have  Traced  Henderson  in 
the  turret  chamber,  not  with  any  intention  of  employing  him  against  the 
King,  butnmply  &Dm  the  wish  to  have  help  at  hand  in  case  of  aeceesitr. 

Amongst  the  rumouia  which  flew  ove;  the  country  after  the  death  of  the 
Ruthvens,  there  was  one  which  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  W.  Bowes  which  is 
worth  preservinff.  '  The  King,'  be  says,  '  being  ready  to  take  bone,  waa 
withdrawn  in  discoane  with  the  Master  of  Qowrie,  a  learned,  swee^  and 
hurtless  young  gentleman,  and  one  other  attendina.  Now,  were  it  by  oeca- 
non  of  a  picture  (as  is  said),  or  otherwise  speech  happening  of  Earl  Gowrie 
his  father  executed,  the  King  angrily  said  he  was  atnutor;  whereat  the  youth 
showing  a  grieved  and  expostufttory  countenance,  and,  hap^ilv,  Scot-like 
words,  the  King,  seeing  himself  alone  and  without  weapon,  cried  "  Treason, 
treason  1  "  '—S.  P.  SooU.  Ixvi.  64. 

The  letter  was  written  in  England  and  was  fbnnded  on  mere  rumour,  and 
many  of  ita  details  are  incorrect.  But  does  it  not  point  to  a  probable  solution  P 
What  if,  as  soon  as  Ruthven  had  brought  the  King  into  the  gallery,  he 
required  from  him  a  promise  to  avenge  his  father's  murder?  It  will  be  re- 
membereit  that  in  the  strnggle  which  rollowed  he  referred  to  a  promise,  which, 
as  it  stands,  ia  unexplained.  For  answer,  Jamea,  it  may  be  supposed,  blurla 
out  an  assertion  that  Ruthven's father  was  a  traitor.  The  hot-neaded  young 
man  takes  fire,  draws  the  King  into  the  turiret  chamber,  where  he  Knows 
that  a  dagger  is  to  be  found,  and  all  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  upon 
Henderson  s  evidence  follows  naturally  enough. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  National  Seview  (Xo.  vi.)  puhliahed  a 
most  able  argument  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately  he  was  altogether  unaware 
of  the  dociunentaiy  evidence  m  Pitcfum's  Crimitud  TriaU.  This  evidence 
proves  that  James  was  suhstantially  truthful  in  his  narration  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  including  even  the  story  of  the  pot  of  gold,  though  he  evidently 
concealed  intentionally  all  that  had  passed  prior  to  his  entry  into  the  turret 
cbsmbeT.  The  only  part  of  James  s  statement  which  is,  allowing  for  his 
agitation  at  the  time,  incredible,  is  his  declaratioD  through  Galloway  that 
Gowrie  had  invited  bim  to  change  his  religion. 

Of  course,  my  explanation  is  merely  conjectural ;  bat  in  such  mtitea  it  is 
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Ch.  IK.  obtained  to  the  appomtment  of  three  Bishops  in  addi- 
jflQO  tion  to  the  few  who  were  still  surviving  from  amongst 
those  who  had  been  formerly  nominated.  They  took 
their  seats,  and  voted  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in 
Kovember,*  but  they  had  no  place  whatever  assigned  to 
them*  in  the  organization  of  the  Church.  The  exact 
part  taken  by  the  Convention  in  this  nomination  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  as  they  were  not  a 
General  Assembly,  they  had  no  right  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  Church.  The  rank,  therefore,  of  these  new 
Bishops  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  that 
which  could  be  derived  fi"om  a  civil  appointment  by  the 
Crown,  which  was  covered  over  by  the  participation  of 
a  few  ministers  who  were  altogether  unauthorised  to 
deal  with  the  matter.  The  whole  of  the  labours  and 
intrigues  of  the  last  three  years  had  been  thrown  away, 
and  James  had  done  nothing  more  than  he  might  have 
done  immediately  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1597.t 
PMitfon  of  The  position  in  which  the  King  and  his  Bishops  found 
the  King,  themselves  was  fraught  with  pern  to  the  fiiture  interests 
of  the  country.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  office,  the 
Bishops  could  hardly  refrain  long  from  interfering  in 
Chureh  affairs,  and  they  could  not  possibly  interfere 
without  rousing  the  opposition  of  all  that  constituted 
the  real  strength  of  the  country ;  for,  after  all,  wha^ 

more  euy  to  miK^t  it  Boltition  than  to  support  it  with  condusiTe  ufpanentft 
At  all  eriaita,  tne  reviewer's  iutroductioa  ol  the  K«Ddal  abouL  t£iB  Queen 


eeeras  t«  roe  unnecMsaTj. 

*  Caldervrood  represents  them  as  being  chosen  hj  'the  King  witli  lu> 
Commissioners  and  the  nunisters  there  convened.'  Nicolsnn  writes, 'Ac- 
cording to  my  last,  the  King  laboured  the  erecting  of  the  Bishops  exceeding 
eamesUy  ;  jet  for  that  the  same  was  to  be  done  with  genersl  aUowance  in 
the  Kirk,  he  directed  the  Lord  President,  Secretorj,  and  others  to  conlei 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Kirk,  who,  standing  upon  what  was  set  down 
at  the  General  Asaeniblv  last  at  Mootrose,  the  King  not  pleased  therewith 
nor  witii  the  coldness  of  the  estates  therein,  got  it  consented  unto  that  the 

three  new  Bishops should  have  vot«  witli  the  prelates,  and  bo  they  had  it 

this  day,  leaving  their  further  authorities  to  the  neit  General  AiwmblV' 
Nicobon  to  Cecil,  Nov.  16,  1600,  S.  F.  ScolL  livi.  90. 

t  Writers  frequently  spealt  of  the  King's  Bishops  as  if  they  were  in  matt 
way  connected  with  the  appointment  of  commiBsionera  assented  to  bythe 
Assembly  of  Montrose.  Such,  however,  is  evidently  not  the  caaa  lT>iiJ 
derived  their  title  simply  from  the  Act  of  Farliamentj  and  the  prerogati'i^ 
of  the  Crown.  At  the  Assembly  which  met  at  Burntisland  in  1601,  then 
Mems  to  hare  been  no  reference  to  the  Bishops  on  either  sida 
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ever  may  have  been  the  exorbitance  of  the  prctensioiis  Ch.IX. 
of  the  ministers,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  their  "laooT 
cause,  was  the  true  cause  of  all  spiritual  and  moral  pro- 
gress in  Scotland.  It  was  this  which,  in  the  midst  of 
errors  and  extravagances,  made  the  Melvilles  and  their 
comrades  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  in  the  right,  even 
when  they  were  formally  in  the  wrong,  and  which  enabled 
them  to  look  down  upon  the  King  and  the  nobles,  the 
courtiers  and  the  Bishops,  who  regulated  their  steps  by 
that  uncertain  guide  of  temporary  expediency  which  was 
sure  to  lead  them  astray  in  the  end. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  accession  of     1603. 
James  to  the  throne  of  England  enabled  him  to  interfere  Efena  of 
with  greater  weight  in  Scottish  affairs,  and  that  it  con-  li^e^n" 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  subsequent  overthrow  ^  ^'^^ 
of  the  Presbyterian  system.     There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  [I^m. 
that  the  effects  of  the  change  have  been  considerably 
exaggerated.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  James  was  now  sate 
from  personal  attack,  but  for  any  practical  purpose  his 
atrengih  was  hardly  greater  than  it  was  before.     He 
found  no  standing  army  in  England  which  might  serve 
to  overawe  his  Scottish  subjects,  and,  even  if  he  had 
attempted  to  raise  forces  to  suppress  any  movement  in 
the  north,  he  would  certwnly  nave  roused  a  spirit  of 
resistance  in  all  classes  north  of  the   Tweed.      Nor 
was  the  money  which  he  squandered  upon  some  of  his 
countrymen  likely  to  conciliate  opposition.     The  men 
whose  names  figure  in  the  accounts  of  the  English 
Exchequer  as  receivers  of  pensions  or  of  gifts,  the  Hays, 
the  Ramsays,  and  the  Humes,  were  not  the  men  who 
held  the  destinies  of  Scotland  in  their  hands.     The 
great  nobility  who  now  formed  the  chief  supports  of  the 
throne,  and  the  statesmen  who  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  name  of  their  Sovereign,  were 
not  appreciably  the  richer  for  the  change  which  had 
placed  James  upon  the  throne  of  England." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  the  victory 
which  had  been  won  by  the  King,  it  was  at  least  won  by 

*  In  one  or  two  utstaDces  the  salaiiea  of  Scotch  officials  were  paid  out  of 
the  Engliah  Exchequer,  but  these  were  of  no  great  amouat. 
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CH.IX.    Scottish  hands.      It  is  to   the    coalition  between  the 

1003.      Crown  and  the  nobility  that  the  success  of  James  was 

HiB*nc<      owing.      The  nobiUty,  having  abandoned  the  hope  <^ 

■^  retaining  their  independence,  were  eager  to  obtam  in 

his  colli-     exchange  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  country. 

the*ni*''     ^^f'^''*  *'i*^^  strength  as  they  were  able  to  put  forth 

bilit7,        when  united  undra*  the  Crown  all  resistance  on  the  part 

of  the  clergy  was  impoasible,  and,  with  very  few  excq>- 

tions,  they  looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the  groiring 

strength  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     The  eloquence 

and  the  moral  vigour  of  the  clergy  still  caused  James 

to  hesitate  before  proceeding  to  extremities ;  but  it  is 

unlikely  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  would  have 

long  refrained  from  puttiog    forth  his  power,  and  he 

certainly  was  not  possessed   of  sufficient  wisdom  to 

shrink  from  using  for  that  purpose  his  creatures  the 

Bishops. 

If,  however,  the  change  in  James's  position  did  not 
enable  him  to  throw  any  greater  weight  than  he  had 
hitherto!  done  into  the  scale  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
politics,  it  was  such  as  to  make  him  look  upon  the  contest 
m  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  greater  i-esolution  in  dealing  with 
that  system  of  Church  government  which  was  eveiy  day 
assuming  darker  colours  in  his  eyes.  A  year  or  two 
of  Enghsh  experience  only  made  him  more  determined 
in  his  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  Scottish  clergy  the 
detested  yoke  of  an  uncongenial  Episcopacy. 
juuM's  Instead  of  using  the  superiority  of  physical  force, 
wipport  of  which  he  derived  from  the  support  of  the  nobihty,  to 
pK^^  bring  by  fair  and  open  means  all  civil  misdemeanors  of 
the  clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  on  to  sap  their  independence  by  meana 
of  what  was,  in  name  alone,  an  ecclesiastical  instituticH). 
The  example  of  the  English  Church  was  too  enticing, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  convocation  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  and  a  Scottish  General  Assembly  was  too 
striking,  not  to  make  him  desirous  of  effecting  a  change 
in  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his  northern  kingdom, 
which  would  fi'ee  him  from  what  he  considered  as  the 
disoi-derly  scenes  which,  when  he  had  been  in  Scotland, 
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had  SO  continually  intenfered  wkh  the  canying  out  of   Ch.  JX. 
his  moat  cherished  projects.  leoi 

The  materials  do  not  exist  which  woidd  enable  us  to  Po«pone- 
know  how  this  determination  grew  by  degrees  uito  a  T*").*^ 
settled  purpose  in  James's  mind;  but  we  shall  probably  .embiy  »p- 
not  be  fer  wrong  in  supposing  that,  when  he  left  Scot-  ^j°'^^  "* 
land  in  1603,  he  looked  upon  the  change  as  one  which  AbMdwn. 
was  desirable  in  itself,  but  not  as  one  which  he  had  any 
immediate  intention  of  attempting  to  cany  out.     His 
first  interference  upon  a  large  scale  with  the  Church,  after 
he  left  Scotland,  was  his  postponement  for  a  twelvemonth 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1604.     He  seems  to  have 
wished  that  the  discussions  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
were  to  meet  in  London  to  bring  into  shape  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  union,  should  not  be  forestalled  by  the 
debates  in  the  Assembly.     But  either  fix)m  deliberate 
intention,  or  ftom  mere  blundering  carelessness,  James, 
in  taking  this  step,  set  aside,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
the  law  of  the  land.     By  the  Act  of  1592,  to  which  the 
Presbyterian  ^stem  owed  its  legal  establishment,  it  was 
declared  to  be  lawful  for  the  Church  to  hold  its  General 
Assemblies  at  least  once  a  year,  if  certain  forms  which 
had  been  complied  with  on  this  occasion  were  observed. 
And  he  had  himseli^  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
2;iven  his  consent  to  the  observance  of  this  Act  for  the 
future. 

Such  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  clergy  was  sure  to 
draw  upon  James  the  suspicions  of  aU  who  reverenced 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  Church.  In  spite  of  the 
King's  orders,  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was 
always  the  first  to  start  forward  as  the  champion  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  sent  three  ministers  to  Aberdeen,  who, 
finding  themselves  alone,  came  away,  leaving  behind 
them  a  written  protest  that  they  were  not  to  blame 
for  the  consequences  of  such  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man. 

Though  the  Presbjrtery  of  St.  Andrews  stood  alone  in  Meeting  of 
protesting   against   this   illegal  act,  there  can  be  little  SpJJth! 
doubt  that  the  dissatisfiiction  vfoa  widely  spread.     At  a 
meeting  of  the  ministers  held  at  Perth  in  October,  hard 
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Ch.  DC    words  were  spoken  both  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Com- 
~ieOR~   missioners  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  accused  of  usiiig 
their  positioD  to  draw  all  ecclesiastical  power  into  their 
hands.     The  King's  declaration,  that  he  had  no  iutentiai 
of  altering  the  existing  system,  was  looked  upon  witli 
Jane  T,       Buapicion.     This  suspicion  was  converted  into  certainty 
•"*■ .       upon  the  appearance  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Presby- 
ponpone-    teries  by  the  King's  Commissioner,  Sir  Alexander  Strai- 
tbe"'  ^    ***"•  °^  Lauriston,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Assembly 
ingoftbo    informing  them  that  the  King  had  directed  another  pro- 
■*"*°''''J'*  rogation  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  consider  of  the  matters  which 
would  come  before  them  until  the  close  of  the  sessions 
of  the  two  Parliaments,  which  were  to  be  engaged  in 
settling  the  question  of  tiie  union.* 
Cuue*  In  committing  this  renewed  breach  of  the  law,  James 

J*''*^""  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  rumours  which 
thoEiDg.  were  brought  to  his  ears  by  those  who  were  inte- 
rested in  creating  an  ill-feeling  between  him  and  the 
Scottish  clergy.  He  was  told  that,  if  he  allowed  the 
Assembly  to  meet,  some  attack  would  be  made  upoQ  the 
Bishops  and  the  Commissioners.f  To  the  Bishop, 
indeed,  the  Assembly  could  do  little  positive  harm,  as 
they  held  their  seats  "by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  ParliameDt 
passed  in  1597,  and  they  would  not  be  affected  by  ft 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  Assembly,  by  which  voters  were 
allowed  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  under  certm 
conditions,  to  which  they  had  not  conformed.  Indeed, 
several  new  Bishops,  and  the  two  Archbishops  of  St 
Andrews  and  Glasgow,  Gladstanes  and  Spotdswoode, 
had  been  recently  appointed,  without  tte  slightest 
pretence  of  conforming  to  the  mode  of  election  prescribed 
by  the  Assembly.  With  the  Commissioners  the  case 
was  different.  Their  tenure  of  office  was  at  an  end  as 
soon  as  the  next  Assembly  met,  and  by  simply  refusing 
to  reappoint  them,  the  Assembly  would  put  an  end  to 
the  omy  link  which  existed  for  the  time  between  the 

*  ForbM's  JUeordt,  884 

t  This  must  b«  the  meaning  of  Spnttiswoode'a  itatemeDt,  'tlut  tha  Kb^ 
tma  informed  thai  miniEtara  intended  to  call  in  qaofttioQ  hII  the  concIuii<'' 
tftken  in  former  Awemblios  for  the  episcopal  ^oTemment^'  iii.  167, 
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King  and  the  Church.  That  such  a  course  would  be  Ch.  ix. 
adopted  was  not  in  itself  unlikely.  They  were,  not  un-  ieo6. 
reasonably,  regarded  with  great  dislike  by  the  vehement 
Presbyterians,  as  men  who  lent  the  weight  of  their 
auliiority  to  the  support  of  the  Crown  against  the  clergy. 
That  such  a  body  should  be  in  existence,  in  some  form 
or  another,  yraa  looked  upon  by  James  as  a  necessary 
pMt  of  the  system  upon  which  he  proposed  to  govern 
the  Church.  If  he  could  be  sure  of  biiving  conmiissioners 
always  by  his  side,  who  would  give  him  the  support  of 
an  ecclesiastical  authority  in  keeping  the  clergy  in  due 
submission  to  himself,  he  would  probably  have  been 
satisfied.  But  this  was  exactly  what  he  never  could  be 
sure  of.  Day  by  day  the  episcopal  syst«m  appeared 
more  desirable  in  his  eyes.  It  was  not  an  ecclesiastical, 
it  was  purely  a  political  question.  Commissionera  owed 
a  divided  allegiance,  and  might  be  removed  from  office 
at  any  time.  Bishops  were  creatures  of  his  own,  and, 
by  the  very  necessity  of  their  position,  would  do  bia 
bidding,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Against  this  attempt  of  the  King  to  interfere  with  the  Prwbj- 
Church  all  that  was  noblest  in  Scotland  revolted.  The  ^iS,^'*' 
Presbyterians  felt  that  they  had  right  on  their  side.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  James 
could  be  confined  to  restrictinff  them  from  interfering 
with  merely  temporal  matters.  If  their  Assemblies  were 
silenced,  or  if  they  were  only  allowed  to  vote  and  speak 
under  the  eye  of  the  Court,  there  was  an  end  for  ever  of 
that  freedom  for  which  they  had  struggled  so  manfully. 
The  kingdom  of  Christ,  of  which  they  constituted  them- 
,8elves  the  champions,  may  have  been  possessed  in  their 
eyes  of  attributes  and  powers  which  had  their  origin 
merely  in  their  own  ima^nadoDS ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  real  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  question  of  the  limits  of  the  two 
jurisdictions  gradually  sinks  out  of  notice.  That  upon 
which  the  opponents  were  now  to  meet  was  nothing  less 
than  this — whether  human  society  is  to  be  based  upop 
the  will  of  God,  or  whether  it  is  to  look  for  its  founda- 
tions to  the  arbitrary  fancies  of  one  or  two  human  beings. 
The  foremost   men  among  the   Scottish  clergy   may 
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y  have  been  mistaken  in  substituting  their  own 
notions  for  the  will  of  Gtod,  and  they  may  have  left 
it  to  others  to  discover  how  fer  it  is  reveled  in  tiie 
constitution  of  society  itself;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  it 
is  to  them  above  all  others  that  the  honour  is  due  of 
maintainiDg  the  great  principle  which  is  the  soul  of 
their  creed. 

This  time,  too,  the  law  of  the  land  was  on  their  side. 
The  Act  of  1592  distinctly  guaranteed  the  yearly  meet- 
ings of  the  Assembly.     When,  therefore,  it  was  known 
that  the  King  had  ordered  the  Assembly  to  be  agun 
postponed,  though  the  majority  were  unwilling  to  irritate 
him  by  disobeying  the  command,  there  were  a  few  who 
felt  that  to  yield  at  such  a  time  would  be  to  betray  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  the  law,  from  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  resisting  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  man- 
date. 
M<,H\i\got      On  the  2nd  of  July,  therefore,  nineteen  ministers 
tOTB  at"""  assembled  at  Aberdeen.    A  few  more  would  have  joined 
Aberdeen,  them,  if  they  had  not  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  daj 
of  meeting  had  been  the  5th  instead  of  the  2nd  of  July.' 
This  discrepancy  in  the  letter  by  which  the  prorogation 
in  1604  had  been  notified  to  them  has  been  supplied  to 
have  been  owing  to  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Govera- 
ment  to  bring  them  to  Aberdeen  in  detached  bodies. 
Straiton  As  soon  as  this  Uttle  handful  were  assembled,  Straitffli 

fh^  wiih  pi^sp"***!  them  with  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  CoundL 
the  leitCT  As,  however,  the  letter  was  directed  '  To  the  Brethren  (^ 
&»nMU  *^®  Ministry  convened  in  their  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,' 
they  refiised  to  open  it  till  they  had  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  regular  Assembly  by  choosing  a  Moderator. 
Straiton,  after  suggesting  John  Forbes  of  Alford  as  » 
proper  person,  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  he  vras  gone, 
Forbes  was  unanimously  elected,  and,  the  Assembly  being 
constituted,  the  letter  of  the  Council  was  opened.  It  was 
found  to  contain  a  warning  not  to  offend  the  King  by 
meeting  without  his  consent,  and  an  order  to  leave 
Aberdeen  without  appointing  any  time  or  place  for  the 
next  Assembly.     To  the  first  point  the  ministers  were 

*  FoibeB,  386.    Calderwood,  vi.  322. 
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ready  to  agree.     They  had  no  wish  to  push  matters  to    Cb.  ix. 
extremitiea  by  attempting  to  transact  busineBs  in  defiance  "leoeT" 
of  the  King  ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  willing  to  sur- 
render the  independence  of  the  Assembly,  by  leaving  in 
the  King's  hands  the  appointment  of  its  meetings.    They 
did,  however,  what  they  could  to  avoid  anything  which 
looked  like  disloyalty.      They  sent  for  Straiton,  and 
begged  him  to  name  any  day  he  pleased,  however  distant, 
and  assured  him  that  tney  would  willingly  submit  to  his 
decision.     It  was  only  after  his  refusal  to  ^ree  to  tiieir  The  a«- 
proposal,  that  they  themselves  adjourned  the  Assembly  to  »*"''''' 
the  first  Tuesday  in  September.     It  was  then,  and  not  iuStr 
till  then,  that  the  King's  Commissioner  declared  that  he 
did  not  consider  them  to  be  a  lawful  Assembly,  as  the 
Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  who  ought  to  have 
opened  the  meeting,  was  not  present.     He  followed  this 
up  by  threatening  the  ministers  with  the  treatment  of 
rebels  if  they  did  not  instantly  break  up  their  meeting. 
Having  accomplished  the  object  for  which  they  had  come, 
they  left  the  town  without  making  any  resistance.   Nine 
other  ministers,  who  arrived  on  the  4th  and  5tli,  also  went 
home,  after  signifying  their  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
their  brethren.* 

Either  during  his  last  conversation  with  the  ministers,  ^^jf*" 
or  on  his  way  home,  Straiten  remembered  that  the  effect  huicwnnt 
of  what  had  just  passed  under  his  eyes  would  be  to  bring  of  ''^■*** 
to  an  end  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  last  ""  ^' 
Assembly,  if  the  nineteen  ministers  who  had  just  left 
Aberdeen  constituted  a  real  Assembly.     Accordingly, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  brought  to  account  for  not  izsing 
more  active  measures,  he  determined  to  invent  a  story 
which  would  save  him  from  disgrace.     On  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  therefore,  he  boldly  declared  that  on  the  day 
before  the  ministers  met,  he  had  published  a  proclamation 
at  the  Market  Cross  at  Aberdeen,  forbidding  tiiera  to  take 
part  in  the  Assembly .f    To  this  felsehood  he  afterwards 
added  an  equally  fictitious  account  of  the  forcible  exclu- 
sion of  himself  from  the  room  in  which  the  Assembly 
was  held. 


*  Foibea,  401.  t  'PoAet,  401. 
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Ch-IX.        Unfortunately  the  men  who  occupied  the  principal 
loos,     positions  in  the  Council  were  not  likely  to  give  themselves 
Heitnp-  much  trouble  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.     The 
P»"^  V    Chancellor,  who  now  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dunferm- 
iine  and '   line,  had  formerly,  as  Alexander  Seton,  been  brought  into 
Burner-     fi^queut  coUiaious  with  the  clergy.     Elphinstone,  who 
had  now  become  Lord  Balmerino  and  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  as  well  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  also 
old  grudges  which  he  was  not  unwilling  to  pay  off.    They 
were  both  able  and  unscrupulous  men,  who  knew  that 
their  political  existence  depended  upon  their  subservience 
to  the  royal  authority.     They  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
received  a  letter  from  James  urging  them  to  take  steps 
aeainst  the  ministers,  instead  of  attempting  to  enlighten 
his  mind  as  to  the  deception  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  threw  themselves  readily  into  the  course  of 
persecution  which  he  pointed  out ;  *  although  Dunferm- 
line had  not  long  before  assured  Forbes  that  he  would  be 
quite  content  if  the  Assembly  should  act  in  the  precise 
way  in  which  its  proceedings  had  beeij  actually  carried 
on,  and  when  he  first  saw  an  account  of  what  had  passed, 
had  approved  of  all  ihs.t  had  been  done, 

Accordiogly,  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  Scottiah  Council 

issued  a  prodamation  prohibiting  the  Assembly  fi:om 

impriton-   meeting  in  September.     On  the  same  day,  Forbes  was 

""""f     summoned  before  the  Council,  and  on  his  giving  it  as 

Md  ihe      his  opinion  that  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen  was  a  lawful 

^^^    Assembly,  he  was  committed  to  custody  in  Edinburgh 

Castle,  from  whence,  a  few  days  later,  he  was  removed  to 

Blackness,  where  he  was  soon  joined  l^  John  Welsh, 

one  of  those  who  had  not  appeared  at  Aberdeen  till  after 

the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  but  who  was  regarded 

by  the  Government  with  suspicion  as  a  man  who  was 

warmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  f    Four 

'  others  were  at  the  same  time  sent  down  to  Blackneaa. 

The  King  was  determined  to  carry  out  his  authority 
with  a  high  hand.  He  sent  down  a  letter  which  all  the 
Presbyteries  were  directed  to  have  read  from,  the  pulpit, 

*  The  King  to  BEilineriDO,  Jiily  16, 1606.    Botfield,  Or^i>oi  Letter*  r*- 
latiitg  to  Scdetiattieat  Affiar*  (BannfL^  Clul),  L  306*. 
t  Fotbw,  403. 
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in  which  he  explicitly  affirmed  that  no  law  could  bind  Ch.is. 
him  to  observe  the  privileges  by  which  any  body  or  estate  i605. 
in  the  kingdom  was  allowed  to  meet  or  to  deliberate. 
It  was  part  of  his  prerogative  to  appoint  their  meetings, 
of  which  no  statute  could  deprive  him.*  This  letter  wie 
Presbyteries  refused  to  read,  but  it  was  pablished  by 
authority  some  months  afterwards.  He  also  directed 
certain  captious  questions  to  be  put  to  the  imprisoned 
ministers,  which  were  intended  to  entangle  them  into  an 
admission  of  the  unlawfiilness  of  the  Aberdeen  Assembly. 

On  their  refusal  to  do  this,  they  were  summoned  with  Thair  de- 
some  of  the  other  ministers  who  shared  in  their  stead-  '='»""*"'* 
fastness  to  appear  on  the  24th  of  October  before  the 
Council,  in  oraer  to  hear  the  Assembly  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful, and  to  receive  their  own  sentence  for  taking  part  in 
it-t  On  the  appointed  day  they  were  brought  before  the 
Council,  and,  after  in  vain  beseeching  the  Lords  to  refer 
their  case  to  a  General  Assembly,  gave  in  a  declinature, 
in  which  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  m  a  question  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  and  referred  their  cause  to  the  next  Assembly. 
James,  when  he  heard  of  the  course  which  they  had 

■  Calderwood,  Ti  496. 

t  Calderwood,  ti.  S42.  The  portfon  of  the  Act  of  1692  which  beare 
upon  the  queatdon,  nma  u  follows : — '  It  «hall  be  lawful  to  the  Eirk  and 
ministerB,  every  jeai  at  the  least  and  oftener,  pro  re  mdd,  m  occasion  and 
necead^  shall  require,  to  hold  and  keep  General  Asaembliee,  proTidin^  that 
the  King's  Hsjbb^,  or  his  CommisaioneTa  with  them  to  be  appointed  bj  Hia 
Hi^bneas,  be  pieaent  at  illc  General  Assembly  before  the  disaolviDg- thereof, 
nominate  and  appoint  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  next  General 
Asaemblj  shall  lie  bolden ;  and  in  case  neither  His  Majeety  nor  Hie  aaid 
Commissionen  be  present  for  the  time  in  that  town  where  the  aud  Oeneial 
Assembly  is  tkoUen,  then,  and  in  that  casey  it  shall  be  lesum  to  tlis  said 
General  Ajueml^  by  themselTss  to  nominate  and  appoint  time  and  place 
where  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  sball  be  kept  anil  bolden,  ■« 
they  have  been  in  use  to  do  tbeae  times  by-past'  (^AcU  of  Pari.  Seoti.,  iit 
541.)  It  is  evident  that  this  Act  is  not  wiUiout  ainbiguitj.  Tha  cB«e  when, 
aa  happened  in  Aberdeen,  the  ConunisaioneT  was  in.  £e  town,  but  refused  to 
name  a  place  and  time,  is  not  provided  for.  Again,  a  question  might  be 
raised  whether,  diough  the  ministers  would  have  been  justified  in  holding 
tiieir  Assembly  in  1W4,  they  were  within  the  letter  of  the  law  in  1605,  as 
the  meeting  nad  not  been  appointed  by  a.  Commissioner  present  at  an 
Aaaembly.  But  the  Kuig  took  up  ground  which  was  plainly  untamible 
■whsa  he  spoke  of  the  proiogatioB  of  lflD4aa  being  one  which  tne  ministers 
-were  bound  to  attend  to,  as  If  it  had  been  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
1692.  The  eoawer  was,  of  comae,  that  it  had  not  been  declared  by  th& 
King  or  Conuniadoner  present  in  an  AMembly.— Forbes,  lUeordt,  462. 
M  u  3 
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Ch.  IX.  taken,  directed  that  they  should  be  brought  to  trial  upon 
1806.  a  charge  of  treason,  under  the  Act  of  1584,  which  pro- 
Tbe  King  Dounced  it  to  be  treasonable  to  refuse  to  submit  to  tlie 
1!r"h  jurisdiction  of  the  CouncU.  In  order  to  insure  a  con- 
thiix  h^  viction,  he  sent  down  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  use  his 
bright  to  authority  ■with  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  thnm 
obstacles  in  the  way. 

In  the  proceedings  which  followed,  it  is  neither  the 
abstruse  points  of  law  which, were  so  dilig^itly  ai^ed, 
nor  even  the  &te  of  the  bold  and  fearless  men  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  were  at  stake,  which  principally 
attracts  our  attention.  The  retd  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  the  King's  Government  was  worthy  to  occupy 
the  position  which  it  had  taken  up.  If  the  Assemblies 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  meet  and  to  deliberate  inde- 
pendentlv  of  the  authority  of  the  State,  what  was  to 
be  substituted  for  them?  Was  their  claim  of  Divine 
right  to  he  met  by  calm  deliberation,  and  by  unewerving 
justice,  allowing  liberty  of  action  wherever  liberty  was 
possible;  or  by  an  exhibition  of  petty  intrigues  resting 
upon  the  support  c£  brute  force?  In  other  words,  dia 
James  appear  as  the  standard-bearer  of  law  and  order 
against  ecclesiastical  ananchy,  or  was  he  clothing,  igno- 
rantly  or  knowingly,  his  own  arbitrary  will  in  the  forms 
of  political  wisdom?  In  reality  it  was  James  himself  who 
was  on  his  trial,  not  the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 
1606.  '^^^  proceedings  did  not  commence  in  a  ve^  pronusdng 

The  trial  manner.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  "place  of  trial 
Liniith-  from  Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow,  lest  the  Cl^cellor  and 
so*-  his  associates  should  be  unable  to  carry  out  their  pu^ 

pose  in  the  &ce  of  a  population  which  sympathized 
strcBigly  with  the  ministers.*  On  the  morning  of  the 
lOtfa  <MC  January,  the  six  who  were  confined  at  Blackness 
were  hurried  before  the  Council  at  Linlithgow,  and,  after 
all  efforts  had  been  made  in  vain  to  induce  them  to 
withdraw  their  declinature,  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
trial. 

Criminal  trials  in  England  were  not  to  be  regarded 
at  this  period  as  models  of  justice,  but  it  is  certain  that 

*  Forbw,  Stcordt,  452. 
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the  most  subservient  judge  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  Ch.  ix. 
English  Bench  would  have  been  shocked  at  the  manner  leoe. 
in  which  preparations  were  made  for  procuring  a  verdict 
against  the  ministers.  Dunbar  began  by  tampering  with 
the  judges.  He  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they  did  what 
he  called  tbeir  duty,  they  might  eipect  to  enjoy  the 
fovour  of  the  King ;  but  tbat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
failed  in  satisfying  him,  certain  disgrace  and  punishment 
would  overtake  them.  He  then,  addressed  himself  to 
packing  a  jury,  knowing  well  that  unless  extraordinary 
precautions  were  taken  he  would  &il  in  his  object.  At 
last  he  found  fifteen  men  amongst  his  own  fnends  and 
relations  who,  as  he  hoped,  would  serve  his  purpose.  To 
mske  everj^hing  sure,  he  finally  filled  the  town  with  his 
followers^  who  would  be  ready  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  wbo  might  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Court,  in  case  that,  even 
constituted  as  it  was,  it  might  by  some  chance  show  a 
spirit  of  independence,*  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Lords  of  the  Council  themselves, 
whose  junsdiction  was  impeached,  should  sit  as  assessors 
on  the  Court,  to  assist  iu  judging  their  own  case. 

The  question  rf  law  was  argued  before  the  jury  were  DeeUon 
admitted  into  court.     The  pleadings  turned  upon  purely  "f  *^ 
legal  points,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  words  in  certain  SUT  ""'  ° 
Acts  of  ParUament,  and  iu>en  the  extent  to  which  the 
Act  of  1584  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1592.     In 
these  discussions  thra-e  is  no  interest  whatever.     They 
barely  touch  upon  the  great  questions  at  issue,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  which  was  finally 
given  gainst  t&e  prisoner*  had  been  settled  before- 
hand. 

When  this  part  of  the  trial  had  been  brought  to  a  The  jary 
conclusion,  the  jury  were  at  last  admitted.  As  soon  as  '^'"'"e'l- 
they  appeared  they  were  addressed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Htunilton,  the  Lord  Advocate.  He  told  them  that  it  had 
been  ah?eady  settled  by  the  court  that  the  declinature  of 
members  wag  treasonable,  and  that  all  that  was  left 
to  the  juiy  was  to  find  whether  the  declinature  had 

•  Sir  T.  Hamilton  to  the  King,  DtHijnr^'a  JIfynuriali,  1. 
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Ch.  IX.  proceeded  from  the  priaonera  or  not  He  assured  them 
1606.  that  the  docmnent  which  be  produced  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  ministers;  there  could  therefore  be  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  in  the  verdict  for  which  he  asked. 
He  conduded  by  telling  the  jury  that  if  they  acquitted 
the  prisoners  they  must  expect  to  be  called  in  question  for 
their  wilful  error,  by  which  their  own  lives  and  property 
would  be  endangered. 
FoTb«'«  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prisoners'  counsel,  the 
spwch.  jmy  ,pgpg  being  sent  out  of  court  to  consider  the  verdict, 
when  Forbes  asbed  to  be  allowed  to  address  them  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren.  Having  obtained  permisaon 
he  went  over  the  whole  story  of  his  supposed  offence  in 
words  which  must  have  gone  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
were  not  utterly  deaf  to  the  voice  of  a  true  man  speakiDg 
for  his  life,  Aiter  protesting  that  Strdton's  story  of  the 
proclamation  at  the  Mai^et  Cross  of  Aberdeen  was 
utterly  Mse  from  beginning  to  end,  he  showed  that  the 
direction  -of  the  Council's  letter  by  which  the  ministere 
assembled'  at  Aberdeen  were  required  to  dispei'se,  was 
enough  to  prove  that  that  meeting  was  regarded  as  a  lawfol 
Assembly  by  the  very  Council  which  had  afterwards  called 
them  to  account.  The  only  point  in  which  the  ministers 
had  been  disobedient  was  in  refusing  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  without  appointing  time  or  place  for  the  next 
meeting.  In  doing  this  he  asserted  that  they  had  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  <rf  the  kingdom  as  well  as 
of  the  Church.  The  truth  was  that  they  were  brought 
into  danger  in  order  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  labouring  to 
introduce  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  place  (rf  the  Church 
and  Kingdom  of  Christ.  He  reminded  the  jurors  that 
they  had  all  of  them  subscribed  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  he  adjured  them  to  judge  that  day  aa 
they  would  be  judged  when  they  were  caUed  to 
render  an  account  to  Giod  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
sworn, 
wdsh'i  After  some  altercation  between  Forbes  and  the  Lord 
tpeuch.  Advocate,  Welsh  addressed  the  jury.  He  spoke  even 
more  strongly  than  Forbes  had  done  of  the  sole  right  of 
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the  Church  to  judge  of  ecclesiastical  questions.  As  CgUt. 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  Hamilton  told  the  jury  that  they  ie06. 
ought  not  to  be  moved  by  what  they  had  juat  heard, 
and,  after  admonishing  them  to  perform  their  duty,  he 
concluded  by  again  threatening  them  with  punishment  if 
they  refused  to  find  a  verdict  against  the  prisoners. 
As  soon  as  he  had  ended  his  speech,  Forbes  read  a 
passage  out  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  in 
which  King  and  people  had  once  united  to  protest  their 
devotion  to  the  Protestant  &ith ;  and  then  turning 
to  DunbfU'  requested  him  to  remind  the  King  of  the 
punishment  which  had  overtaken  Saul  for  his  breach  of 
the  covenant  which  had  been  made  with  the  Gibeonites, 
and  to  vfom  him  lest  a  similar  judgment  should  be&ll 
him  and  his  posterity  if  he  broke  that  covenant  to  which 
he  had  sworn.  After  this  the  other  prisoners  declaring 
it  to  be  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  that  which  had 
been  already  said,  the  jury  were  ordered  to  retire  to 
consider  their  verdict. 

Then  was  seen  the  effect  which  the  words  of  earnest  The  juty 
men  can  have  even  upon  such  as  those  who  had  been  ^"r  w- 
brought  together  for  the  express  reason  that  they  were  <n«. 
unlikely  to  sympathise  with  the  prisoners.  The  jury, 
packed  as  it  had  been,  began  to  doubt  what  the  verdict 
was  to  be.  One  of  them  begged  that  some  one  else 
might  be  substituted  in  his  p1iu;e.  Another  asked  for 
more  information  on  the  point  at  issue.  A  third  begged 
for  del^.  When  all  these  requests  had  been  refused, 
they  left  the  court.  As  soon  as  they  had  met  together, 
it  was  found  that  they  were  inclined  to  brave  all  threats 
and  to  acquit  the  prisoners.  The  foreman  of  the  jury 
Stewart  of  CrmghaJl,  was  one  of  those  who,  being  himself 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  did  not  dare  to  oppose 
the  will  of  the  Council.  He  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
found  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  went  back 
into  the  court,  together  with  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who 
had  been  illegally  present  in  the  jury  room,  and  warned 
the  judges  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result.  The  Coun- 
cillors, in  order  to  save  their  credit,  made  one  more 
attempt  to  persuade  the  prisoners  to  withdraw  their 
declinature.     Having  fiuled  to  produce  any  effect,  they 
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CB.IX.  not  only  tried  what  could  be  done  by  a^ain  thwatening 
leoo.  the  jury,  but  they  sent  some  of  their  number  in  to  assure 
them  that  they  would  do  no  harm  to  the  priswierB  by 
convicting  them,  as  the  King  had  no  intention  of  pushiiig 
matters  to  extremes,  and  only  wished  to  have  the 
credit  of  a  verdict  on  his  side,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
bring  about  a  pacification  with  greater  likelihood  of  suc> 
Tba  pri-  cess.  Influenced  by  these  threats  and  promises,  nine  out 
»oi»«iip«>.  Qf  tijg  fifteen  gave  way,  and  the  verdict  of  gwlty  was 
guitoy.  pronounced  by  the  majority  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  sen- 
tence was  deferred  till  the  King's  pleasure  should  be 
known.* 
Effiwt  of  Such  a  victory  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  If  the 
Um  iriiL  power  of  the  King  was  established  too  firmly  by  meaiu 
of  hia  coalition  with  the  nobility  to  make  it  likely  th&t 
any  actual  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  he  had  at  least 
notified  to  aU  who  cared  for  honesty  wid  truUifiilness 
that  it  was  only  by  falsehood  and  trickery  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  claims.  From  hence- 
forward it  would  be  xmnecessary  to  go  into  any  elabo- 
rate argiunent  in  &vour  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church  Courts.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
trial  at  Linlithgow,  and  to  ask  whether  that  was  the 
kind  of  justice  which  was  so  much  better  than  that 
which  wm  dispensed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  So 
strong  was  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  when 
James  wrote  to  the  Council  pressing  them  to  bring  to  a 
trial  the  remaining  ministers  who  had  also  signed  the 
declinature,  he  received  a  reply  informing  him  that  it  was 
veiy  improbable  that  such  a  course  would  be  attended 
with  any  good  result,  and  recommending  him  to  drop  the 
prosecution  in  order  to  avoid  an  acquittil.f 

In  the  whole  course  of  James's  reign  there  is  not 
one  of  his  actions  which  brings  out  so  distinctly  the 
very  worst  ade  of  his  character.  There  cao  be  no 
doubt  that  he  really  believed  that  he  was  justified  in 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that  he  blinded  himself  to  the 

•  FoAm'b  JUcordi,  4W-496. 

t  Botlield,Orv«wIXe««n,i.  SeO*;  and  note  to  p.  868*. 
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radical  injustice  of  his  proceedings,  and  to  the  scandalous  Oh.  IX. 
means  by  which  his  objects  were  effected.  He  began  ieo6. 
by  fancying  that  the  ministera  had  acted  illegally,  and 
then  read  every  law  or  principle  to  which  th^  appealed 
through  the  coloured  spectacles  of  his  own  feelings  and 
interests.  To  any  knowledge  of  the  true  solution  of  the 
really  difficult  questions  which  were  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, he  never  had  the  slightest  pretensions,  excepting  in 
tiis  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  courtiers. 

The  six  ministers  remained  for  some  months  in  prison.  BanUb- 
At  last,  in  October,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual  ^",ix 
banishment.  As  they  went  down  to  the  boat,  at  Leith,  minwwt"- 
which  was  to  carry  them  away  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  people,  who  crowded  down  to  the  beach  to  see 
them  go,  heard  them  singing  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 
They  had  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
deatn,  and  had  feared  no  evil.  In  prison  and  in  banish- 
ment He  who  had  been  their  shepherd  suffei<ed  them 
not  to  want.  They,  too,  deserve  the  name  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Earthly  hope  they  had  none;  they  went  not 
forth  to  found  an  empire  beyond  the  seas,  they  went 
forth  to  spend  the  last  days  of  their  weary  pilgrimage  in 
foreign  lands.  But  their  work  was  not  there:  it  was 
in  the  hearts  of  their  Scottish  countrymen,  to  whom  they 
had  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  borne  testimony  to  the 
truth.  Th^  had  done  their  part  to  build  up  the  Church 
and  nation,  which  neither  James  nor  bis  Council  would 
be  able  to  enslave  for  ever. 

The  eight  others,  who  also  refused  to  retract  their  impriwo- 
declinature,  were  exiled  to  various  places  on  the  coast  Ihrothsr 
and  islandB  of  Scotland.*  ^si"- 

The  Linlithgow  trial  had  brought  clearly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  the  real  worth  of  the  jumcial  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  It  remained  to  be  seen  wbether 
its  legislative  body  was  uiy  more  fit  to  call  the  General 
Assembly  to  account.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intentions  of  the  King  during  the  nrst  years  of  his 
reign  in  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
now  bent  upon  bringing  the  clergy  under  his  feet  by 

•  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  BotfleU,  OriffimJ Letlm,  i.  868". 
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Ch.  IX.  restoring  to  the  BiBhopa  their  jurisdiction.  He  accord- 
leoe.  iiigly  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Perth  in  July, 
Tbe  Par-  i^  order  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  restitution  to  the  Bishops 
^umnt  at  of  the  property  of  their  sees  which  had  been  formerly 
annexed  to  the  Crown.  It  was  notorious  that  many 
of  the  nobility  looked  askance  upon  the  new  Bishops. 
But  their  opposition  was  not  of  a  nature  to  bold  out 
against  those  arguments  which  ihe  Government  was  able 
to  use.*  With  the  conscientious  hatred  of  Episcopacy 
which  uiimated  the  Presbyterians,  they  had  nothing  in 
common  i  all  that  they  felt  was  a  mere  dislike  of  the 
rise  of  an  order  which  might  vie  in  wealth  and  influence 
with  themselves.  With  such  men  as  these  it  was  eaay 
to  strike  a  bargain.  Let  them  assent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Annexation,  by  which  so  much  of  the  Church 
land  had  been  declared  to  be  Crown  property,  and  if  the 
King  were  allowed  to  use  some  of  it  to  endow  his  new 
Bishops,  he  would  carve  out  of  it  no  less  than  seventeen 
temporal  lordships  for  the  nobility.*  Such  arguments 
as  these  were  unanswerable.  The  Parliament  speedily 
passed  the  Acts  which  gave  permission  for  tbe  change, 
and  added  another,  declaring  that  the  King's  authority 
was  supreme  '  over  all  estates,  perstms,  and  causes  what- 
soever,'f 
Potitioa  The  position  occupied  by  James's  Bishops  was  unique 
Bi^***  in  the  history  of  Episcopacy.  There  have  been  instances 
in  which  laymen  nave  borne  the  title  of  Bishop,  and 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  Bishops  have  passed 
gradually  from  the  exercise  of  purely  spiritual  functions 
to  the  enjoyment  of  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but  nowhere, 
excepting  m  Scotland,  has  a  class  of  ministers  ever  existed 
who  were  clothed  in  all  the  outward  pomp  and  impc^tance 
of  temporal  lordships,  whilst  they  were  altogether  without 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  wluitever.  Such  a  state  of 
thmgs  was  too  ridiculous  to  continue  long.  Any  attempt 
to  rule  the  Church  by  means  of  the  subservient  courts  of 
law,  and  the  half  careless,  half  corrupt  Parliaments,  was 


•  UelvOle'e  IKut,  040.    Conn(ul  to  Junea,  JuIt  4, 1 
(AbbotaforfClubl.ie. 
f  Act*  of  FarLSeULir.  2S0. 
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certain,  in  the  long  nm,  to  prove  a  feilure.  Everything  Ch.  IX. 
tended  to  make  James  more  determined  to  give  real  laoe. 
authority,  to  his  Biahops,  or,  in  other  words,  to  himself. 

But  if  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  James  shrunk  fix)m  Jimw  de- 
carrying  out  his  purpose  by  a  simple  act  of  authority.  1^^™ 
To  do  mm  justice,  when  a  scheme  of  this  kind  came  into  ihem 
his  head,  he  always  contrived  to  persuade  himself  that  it  l^**"^ 
was  impossible  for  anyone  to  oppose  it  excepting  from  muiiiority. 
factious  or  interested  motives.    Just  as  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  continued  to  believe  that  the  English  House  of 
Commons  miBrepresented  the  loyal  feelings  of  the  nation, 
he  now  believed  that  the  dislike  of  Bishops  was  confined 
to  a  few  turbulent  resisters  of  all  authority.     And  such 
was  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  of  the 
force  of  his  own  argunlent«,  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  notion  that  even  those  who  had  hitherto  resisted  his 
wishes  must  give  way  if  he  could  once  be  brought  &ce  to 
face  with  them. 

In  a  proclamation  issued  in  the  preceding  autumn,*  Sapt  se. 
the  King  had  declared  that  he  intended  to  make  no  altera-  '^'"■ 
tion  in  me  government  of  the  Church,  excepting  with  the 
advice  of  those  whom  he  called  the  wisest  and  best  of 
the  clergy ;  and  he  accordingly  directed  that  a  General 
Assembly  should  be  held  at  Dundee  in  July.  In  February      isqe. 
he  sent  round  five  questions  to  all  the  Synods,  intended  pu^'^ 
to  induce  them  to  give  their  assent  to  the  acknowledgment  Sjnodt. 
of  the  King's  authority  in  calling  the  Assemblies,  and  to 
promise  to  support  the  CommissioDers,  leaving  untouched 
the  position  of^  the  Bi8hops.f  Failing  to  obtam  any  satis- 
fectory  answer,  he  wrote,  to  eight  of  the  principal  ministers, 
in  the  number  of  whom  both  Andrew  Melville  and  his 
nephew  James  were  included,  directing  them  to  present 
themselves  in  London  on  the  16th  of  September,  in  order 
to  discuss  the  question  at  issue  between  the  ministers  and 
the  Crown.     In  spite  of  their  disinclinatiou  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  which  they  knew  to  be  useless,  they  consented 
to  comply  with  the  request.     Their  first  conference  with 
the  King  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  September,  in  the 

•  Calderwood,  Ti.  338. 

f  Calderwood,  vi.  881 — 390.    The  second  of  the  two  copeB  friTen  ia 
probablj'  the  authmtic  ooe.    Compare  the  noticM  of  it  at  pp.  477,  671. 
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Ch.  IX.  presence  of  several  members  of  the  Scottish  Council,  and 
1600.  of  some  of  the  Biahopa  and  other  mimsters  who  were 
&vouTable  to  the  chums  of  the  King.  They  found  that 
they  were  required,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  give  aa 
opinion  on  ihe  kwfiilneas  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  arguments  were  addressed  to 
them  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  King's  view  of  the 
case,  and  that  they  were  called  upcm  to  listen,  day  after 
day,  to  polemical  sermons  from  the  most  distinguished 
preachers  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  refused  to 
part  with  their  conviction  on  this  point,  or  to  allow  that 
there  was  any  possible  way  of  pacifying  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  excepting  by  the  convocation  of  a  free  General 
Assembly.  Upon  discovering  that  his  logic  had  been 
expended  upon  them  in  v^n,  James  resorted  to  the  dis- 
graceful expedient  of  ordering  the  men  who  had  come 
up  to  England  on  the  faith  of  his  invitation^  to  be  cton- 
mitted  in  custody.  It  was  not  \oag  before  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  gave  him  an  excuse  for  severer  measures. 
An  epi^am  was  put  into  his  hands  which  had  been  written 
by  Andrew  Melville,  on  what  seemed  to  him  the  Popish 
ceremcmies  practised  in  the  King's  Chapel  at  one  of  the 
services  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  attend.*  The 
verses  had  not  been  put  in  circulation,  nor  was  it  intended 
that  they  should  be ;  but  James,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  himself  upon  the  man  whom  he  detested, 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  the  Privy  Council. 
When  there,  Melville,  amidst  the  taunting  words  of  the 
members  of  this  imsjnnpathising  tribunal,  with  a  not 
unnatural  ebuUition  of  impatience,  turned  fiercely  upon 
Bancroft,  who  had  charged  him  with  something  very  like 
treason  and  reminding  him  of  all  his  real  and  supposed 
feults,  ended  his  invective  by  taking  hold  of  one  of  his 
lawn  sleeves,  and  holding  it  up  and  shaking  it,  told  him 
that  these  were  Romish  rags,  and  part  of  the  mark  of  the 
beast.     Such  a  scene  had  never  before  occurred  in  the 

•  '  Cnt  Btant  clwisi  Ajiglis  lihri  dno  k^  in  hA, 
Lumina  cESca  duo,  pollubn  sicca  duo  P 
Num  senaum  cultumque  Dei  tenet  Asg-lia  cUusnm 

Liimine  ceca  euo,  wide  sepult*  eai  f 

Romano  on  ritu  dum  le^em  inttruit  aam, 

Fuipnream  pingit  religitwa  lupun  t ' 
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decorous  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  the  Lords    Ch.ix. 
■were  not  likely  to  leave  it  unnoticed.    He  was  committed     leoe. 
by  them  to  the  cuatody  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  from 
whence  he  was,  after  another  examination,  transfeiTed  to 
the  Tower.     There  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years, 
till  he  was  allowed  to  leave  England  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  in  whose  University  at  Sedan  he  passed 
the  remwning  years  of  his  life  as  Professor  of  Divinity. 
His  nephew,  whose  sole  crime  was  his  refusal  to  acknow-  Tnfttmrat 
ledge  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  was  sent  into  *^^ 
c<mfinement  at  Newcastle.    The  six  other  ministers  were  minitten. 
relegated  to  different  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  cycle  of  injustice  was  now  complete.  In  the 
course  of  one  short  year  the  judicature,  the  Parliament, 
and  the  King  had  proved  to  demonstraticai  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  demand  of  the  Church  the  surrender 
of  her  independence.  In  theory,  the  view  taken  by 
James  in  protesting  against  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to 
exclusive  privileges  approached  more  nearly  to  those 
which  are  very  generally  accepted  in  our  own  day,  than 
do  those  which  were  put  forward  by  Melville  and  Forbes. 
But  that  which  is  yielded  to  the  solemn  voice  of  the  law 
may  well  be  refused  to  the  wilfulness  of  arbitrary  power. 

As  yet,  James  did  not  venture  upon  proposing  to  Junet'i 
introduce  a  copy  of  the  English  Episcopacy  into  Scot-  ^^( 
land ;  but  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  the  Hodm- 
Bishops  whom  he  had  nominated  into  some  connection  ^°^ 
with  the  working  machinery  of  the  Church.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  detaming  the  eight  ministers  in 
England,  he  had  been  as  much  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  depriving  the  Scotch  clergy  of  their  support,  as  by  the 
annoyance  which  he  felt  at  their  pertinacious  resistance. 
But  even  at  a  time  when  no  less  uian  twenty-two  of  the 
leading  ministers  had  been  driven  away  &om  the  scenes 
of  their  labours,  he  did  not  dare  to  summon  a  freely 
chosen  Assembly,  with  the  intention  of  asking  it  to 
Borrender  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  the  least  fraction 
of  the  powers  which  had  hitherto  been  possessed  by 
the  Presbyteries  and  Assemblies  of  tiie  Church.     He 
had,  in  consequence,  again  prorogued  the  Assembly, 
which  was  to  have  met  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
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Still,  however,  some  means  must  be  taken  to  cloak 
the  usurpation  which  he  meditated.  The  plan  upon 
which  he  decided  was  worthy  of  its  author.  He  issued 
summonses  to  the  various  Presbyteries,  calling  upon  tbem 
to  send  to  Linlithgow  certain  ministers  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  himself,  m  order  that  they  might  confer  Trith 
some  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  officers  of  State,  on  tiie 
best  means  to  repress  the  progress  of  Popery,  and  that 
they  might  determine  upon  the  means  which  were  to  be 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
On  the  13th  of  December,  this  assembly  of  nominees 
met,  according  to  the  King's  directions ;  and  though  the 
members  at  first  showed  some  signs  of  independence, 
they  were  in  the  end,  by  the  skilful  management  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  brought  to  agree  to  all  that  was  proposed 
to  them.  The  chief  concession  obtained  waa,  that  in 
order  that  there  might  be  an  official  always  ready  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  the  Catholics,  a  '  Constant 
Moderator,'  who  might  be  entrusted  with  this  permanent 
duty,  should  be  substituted  in  all  the  Presbyterira  for 
the  Moderators  who  had  hitherto  been  elected  at  each 
meeting.  In  the  stune  way  the  Synods,  or  Provincial 
Assemblies,  were  also  to  be  provided  with  permanent 
Moderators.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  Mode- 
rators of  the  Presbyteries  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Synod  to  which  the  Presbytery  belonged.  The 
Synod  was  itself  to  be  presided  over  by  any  Bishop  who 
might  be  acting  as  Moderator  of  any  of  the  Presbyteries 
within  its  bounds,  and  it  was  only  to  be  allowed  to  elect 
its  own  Moderator  in  cases  where  no  Bishop  was  thus  to 
be  obtained.  The  Moderators,  however,  were  liable  to 
censure,  and  even  to  deprivation,  in  the  Church  courts. 
Thb  arrangement,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  to  come  into 
action  at  once.  The  first  Ust  of  Moderators  of  all  the 
Presbyteries  in  Scotland  was  drawn  up  by  the  Linhti- 
gow  Convention,  and  in  it  were  to  be  found  the  names 
of  all  the  Bishops  for  the  Presbyteries  in  which  they 
resided.* 

This  Act  left,  indeed,  the  whole  machinery  o£  Presby- 

•  Calderwood,  vi  601. 
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terianiwn  in  full  action.     But  it  accustomed  the  clergy    Ch.  ix. 
to  see  the  nomineea  of  the  Crown  presiding  in  their      leos. 
courts,  and  might  easily  lead  the  way  to  ftiture  encroach-  Retiguace 
ments.     It  was  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the  decisions  ^Ijjtiot 
of  this  irr^ular  Convention  would  be  universally  ac-  Modwi- 
cepted  as  equal  in  authority  to  those  of  a  free  Assembly.  *°"- 
It  was  soon  foimd  that  resistance  was  to  be  expect^, 
and  the  determination  to  resist  was  strengthened  by  a 
report  which  was  generally  circulated,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Act  of  the  Assembly  had  been  surreptitiouBly  altered 
by  the  King  himself,  a  report  which  gained  fidditioual 
weight  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  ministers 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  original 
document. 

James,  however,  determined  tO  carry  his  scheme  1607. 
into  efifect  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  On  the  17th  of 
January  1607,  an  order  was  issued  to  all  the  Presby- 
teries, admonishing  them  to  accept  the  Moderators  on 
pwn  of  being  deckred  guilty  of  rebellion.  The  same 
threat  was  held  over  the  neads  of  those  Moderatore  who 
might  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  post  to  which  they  had 
be^  appointed.  Some  of  them  gave  way  before  superior 
force,  but  others  refused  to  obey  the  command.  In. 
the  Synods  the  resistance  was  still  stronger,  as  it  was 
believed  that  the  order  to  admit  the  Bishops  as  Modera- 
tors had  been  the  one  which  had  been  improperly  added 
to  the  Acta  of  the  Convention.  All  over  Scotland  one 
Synod  only,  that  of  Angus,  submitted  at  once  to  the 
change.  It  was  only  after  a  long  resistance  that  many 
of  them  gave  way  to  a  force  which  they  were  unable  to. 
resist. 

At  last,  in  July  1608,  James  ventured  to  summon     1608. 
another  Assembly  to  Linlithgow.    We  may  be  sure  that  f^!!^' 
die  influence  of  the  new  Moderators  was  everywhere  Uthgow. 
employed  to  procure  the  election  of  such   persons   as 
were  acceptable  to  the  Court.*     The  hopelessness  of 

*  'WelmveftlreadfTbitad  Uuee  Pie8b7t«riM,BiidhaTe  found &e  number 
of  your  honest  servimts  to  ezcesd  the  teditlons.  We  have  cBused  them 
cboo«e  CommurioneTS  to  the  eiuuioo;  Qenend  ABWmbly,  and  of  twelve,! 
will  be  answerable  for  nine.  Thii  naa  been  Hie  mott  aeditions  Province 
O-e.  Fife)  in  aU  onr  kingdom.'— Gladrtanee  to  the  King,  April  17, 1808. 
Botfield,  Or^itttl  ZdUn,\  131. 
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Cb.IX.    resistance,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Bishops  were 

1608.  possessed  of  the  power  of  raising  the  mizdsters'  stipends, 
had  done  wonders  with  that  numerous  class  of  men  who 
are  inclined  hj  natural  temperament  to  go  with  the 
stream.  Of  those  who  were  still  desirous  of  holding  oat, 
it  is  possible  that  some  were  influenced  by  their  desire  to 
share  in  the  measures  which  were  to  be  taken  against 
Huntly  and  the  two  northern  earls  who  had  ouce 
more  declared  their  attachment  to  the  fiuth  which 
they  in  reality  believed.  Nor  was  the  appearance  of 
Dunbar,  attended  by  some  forty  noblemen,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  as  well  as  to  listen,  likely  to  add  to  the 
independence  of  the  ministers  who  were  present  lu- 
stead,  therefore,  of  remonstrating  affainatwhat  had  passed, 
the  Assembly  contented  itself  with  passing  sentence  of 
excommumcation  against  Himtly,  and  with  appointing  a 
commission  to  discuss  the  controversy  which  agitated 
the   Church.*     Accordingly,  five  chwnpionB  of  each 

1609.  party  met  at  Falkland  in  the  following  May,  but  they 
were  unable  to  agree  even  upon  the  prdiminaries  of  the 
discussion,  and  the  conference  was  adjourned,  never  to 
meet  t^mn.f  The  Bishops  made  another  step  in  advance 
at  the  Parliament  which  met  in  June,  where  an  Act  w&s 
passed  entrusting  them  with  jurisdiction  over  testamen- 
tary and  matrimonial  causes.  A  few  months  later,  Spot- 
taswoode  received  firom  the  King  a  grant  of  a  place 
amongst  the  Lords  of  Session.  i 

HighCom-  The  time  was  now  come  when  James  thought  that 
miuioQ.  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  complete  the  work  I 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Sut  before  he 
summoned  another  Assembly,  he  took  one  more 
step  to  terrorise  the  recalcitrant  clergy.  Without 
a  shadow  of  authority  either  from  Parliament  or  from 
the  Assembly,  he  directed  that  each  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops should  hold  courts  of  High  Commission  for 
their  respective  provinces.  It  iras  m  this  way  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  From  hence- 
forth fine  and  imprisonment  were  to  be  the  lot  not 

•  Cttlderwood,  vi.  76L  f  Caldwwood,  vii.  SA. 
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only  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  immorality,    Ch.  K. 
or  who  had  committed  themselves  to  heretical  doctrines,  "leioT" 
but  also  of  those  ministers  or  teachers  who  questioned 
in  any  point  the  order  established  in  the  Church.     The 
same  fate  awaited  them  if  they  uttered  a  word  in  fevour 
,    of  the  men  who  were  lying  under  the  King's  displeasure. 

With  such  an  instrument  as  this  in  his  hands,  there  AaemWy 
!    could  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  an  "°e«"^ 
I    Assembly  elected  under  the  influence  of  the  Bishops  to  Giaigoir. 
I   anything  that  might  be  laid  before  it.    Such  an  Assembly 
.   met  at  Glasgow  in  June  1610.     The  names  of  those  who 
I   were  to  compose  it  had  previously  been  sent  down  to  the 
I   different  Presbyteries,*  and  there  were  probably  few,  if 
1   (my,  of  them  who  dared  to  make  an  independent  choice. 

This  Assembly,  thus  nominated,  gave  its  consent  to  ummhU 
I    the  introduction  of  Episcopacy.     It  began  by  acknow-  ^''■'{^ 
I   ledging  that  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  in  1605,  was  ofEpU- 
,  unlawful,  and  that  the  convocation  of  Assemblies  be-  <»p«t- 
I  longed  to  the  King.    The  Bbhopa,  it  was  declared,  were 
:  to   be    Moderators   in  every   diocesan    Synod,    and  all 
,:  sentences  of  excommunication  or  absolution  were  to  be 
(  submitted  to  them  for  their  approval.     They  were  also 
,  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  persons  who  obtained  presenta- 
^  tions,  and  to  ordain  them  to  the  ministry.     The  Bishop 
J  was,  moreover,  empowered  to  try  any  of  the  clergy  who 
I  might  be  accused  of  any  delinquency,  and,  witn  the 
assistance  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  to  deprive  him 
1  of  his  office.f 

^       Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  many  years,  James  had  sue-  Cmwm  of 
j  ceeded  in  establishing,  under  the  shadow  of  Episcopacy,  of'thV**" 
.  his  own  authority  over  the  Presb3^rian  Assemblies.  Kine'* 
^  The  means  to  which  he  owed  his  victory  have  been  ^"'J'^ 
jj  enough  to  bring  disgrace  upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  eucceed- 
i  ing  generations.     Not  only  were  the  clerOT  deprived,  by 
'j  imjustifiable  constructions  of  the  law,  of  their  natural 
I  leaders,   but  they  themselves  were  convinced,  by  sad 
I  experience,    of    the  inutility   of    making    any   further 
resistance  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the   King, 
which  might,  by  means  of  the  instrumentality  of  the 

*  Calderwood,  viL  91  t  Cftlderwood,  tH  90: 
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Ch:IX.  High  Commission,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  any 
1610,  moment.  As  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough,  James 
allowed  himself  to  disgrace  his  cause  by  employing 
Dunbar  in  tempting  the  Assembly,  by  means  of  what, 
under  whatever  specious  names  it  mignt  be  called,  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  direct  bribery.* 

But  after  every  admission  has  been  made  on  this  scare, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  ever  since  the  tumult  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1596,  there  had  been  a  considerable  want  of 
animation  on  the  part  of  those  classes  on  whom  the 
Presbyterians  depended  for  support.  What  opposition 
there  was,  came  almost  entirely  from  the  ministers  them- 
selves. Not  only  were  the  great  nobles,  with  one  or  two 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  banded  together  aganst  them 
as  one  man,  but  the  lesser  gentry,  and  even  the  boroughs, 
wei'e  lukewarm  in  their  cause. 

The  explanation  of  this  change,  which  had  passed 
over  those  who  had  so  often  lent  their  arms  to  the 
support  of  the  ministers  against  the  Crown,  is  probably 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  circumstances  of  the  internal 
history  of  the  country,  than  in  any  supposed  extent  of 
power  which  had  been  gained  by  James  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  cause 
Cemtion  of  Presbyterianism  was  no  longer  connected  with  resist- 
of  fcwoig"'  ance  to  foreign  interference,  with  regard  to  which  Scotch- 
interfin-  men,  like  all  members  of  a  small  community  which  is 
threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  nave  always  been  so  sensitive.  In  the  early 
part  of  James's  reign  the  ministers  could  appeal  to  the 
nation  against  the  intrigues  of  France.  At  a  later 
period,  it  was  the  dread  of  a  Spanish  invasion  which 
added  strength  to  their  invectives  against  the  northern 
earls.     But  with  Huntly's  defeat  in  1595,  all  this  was 

*  Spottiawoode  (iii.  307)  «aj8  that  this  money  was  nerelj  pud  in  Ati«- 
fiiction  of  a  debt  owing  U>  the  CoDstant  Moderaton  far  their  sernces.  Ai' 
the  monej  thus  paid  only  amounted  to  £3,010  Scots.  WhMww,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  the  following  order  was  directed  to  Dunbar :  '  It  is  our  plf«- 
aure,  will,  and  expreea  comuand,  that  against  tfaie  enauing  Assemblv,  to  1k 
kept  at  Our  City  of  Glasgow,  you  shall  have  in  readiness  the  sura  of  teo 
thousand  inarliB,  Scottish  money,  to  be  divided  and  dealt  among  such  pe^ 
sons  aa  you  shall  hold  fitting  br  tlie  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  .Ind»v8 
and  Glasgow,'  &c.— Botfield,  Original  LdUrs,  i.  426,  429. 
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St  an  end.  I^  for  a  &hort  time,  it  -was  still  supposed  Cg.EL 
that  Huntly  and  Errol  were  likely  to  renew  their  invitti-  leia 
tions  to  me  Spanish  Court,  all  suspicions  of  such 
behaviour  on  their  part  quickly  died  away,  and  the 
question  between  the  King  and  the  clergy  could  hence- 
forth be  treated  merely  as  a  matter  of  internal  policy,  with 
which  national  prejudices  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Nor  were  the  King's  innovations  of  such  a  nature  as  Theffing'i 
to  provoke  opposition  from  all  who  were  reaUy  anxious  ICJli^^'ot 
to  support  the  Protestant  doctrines.     The  same  sermons  «ach  u  » 
were   likely  to    be   preached   by  the  very  same  men,  ™^^ 
whether  the  General  Assembly  or  the  King  gained  the  oppou- 
victory.     There  was  nothing  which  addressed  the  eye  "*"■ 
in  the  changes  which  were  being  brought  about.     Men 
who  would  nave  been  horror-struck  at  such  alterations  as 
those  which  were  afterwards  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Laud  in  the  Church  of  England,  looked 
on  with  indiiFerence  as  long  as  they  saw  the  old  fiuniliar 
services  conducted  in  the  unchanged  Church  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  from  their  boyhood.     To  all 
superficial  observers,  and  in  no  age  or  country  is  their 
number  a  very  limited  one,  the  question  at  issue  was 
merely  one  of  jurisdiction,  by  which  the  integrity  of  the 
Gospel  was  not  affected  in  any  way  whatever. 

Tne  real  evil  lay  rather  in  what  might  be  done  than  The eriia 
in  what  had  actually  taken  place.     The  suppression  of  J^j^j^ 
all  free  speech  in  the  only  place  where  it  was  known  re*uiy  at. 
in  Scotland,  was  sure  to  lie  like  a  moral  blight  upon  ^^ "" 
the  nation,  unless  it  were  speedily  shaken  off;  and  the 
silence  which  would  ensue  would  be  sure  to  tempt  the 
King  and  his  tools  to  try  the  temper  of  the  people  by 
the  introduction  of  further  changes,  of  the  acceptability 
of  which  they  had  no  means  of  judging,  because  they 
had  suppressed  the  national  voice. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  the  question  at  issue  was  one  between 
Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  as  forms  of  Church 
government.  That  question,  if  it  is  to  be  discussed, 
must  be  discussed  on  other  grounds  than  those  which 
are  furnished  by  the  great  ecclesiastical  controversy  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Scotland.     That  controversy 
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Ch.  H.   would  have  been  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
leio.  "  *°*1  th^  cause  of  the  clergy  would  have  been  defensible 
on  precisely  similar  grounds,  if  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  been  an  Episcopalian  Church,  provided  only  that  its 
Bishops  had  been,  from  any  causes,  swayed  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  which  prevailed  amongst  the  other 
ministers,  and  if  they  had  owed  their  origin  to  the  same 
source.     The  only  question  really  at  issue  was,  whether 
the  clergy  ought  to  be  bound  to  submit  to  men  viha 
were  noming  more  than  nominees  of  the  Crown;  and  to 
that  question  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 
CompMi-        It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the  proceedings 
J^^^^^   which  took  place  at  Glasgow,  without  contrasting  them 
AMombiy  with  the  delmtfis  which  wei-e  passing  at  the  same  time  in 
EviUh      *^®  English  House  of  Commons.    To  all  appearance  the 
HoiwBof    superiority  lay  with  the  EngUsh  body.     Whilst  the 
^'*™°^*"  Assembly  crouched  ignobly  at  the  feet  of  its  master, 
the  House  of  Commons  steadily  refused  to  give  up  one 
jot  of  its  rights.     And  yet  if  we  look  on  a  f&vt  yean, 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  will  be  seen  to 
have  undergone  a  considerable  change.  It  was  a  Scottish 
Assembly  which  first  broke  the  spelTof  the  Stuart  domi- 
nation, and  which  led  the  way  to  the  revolution  by 
which  the  throne  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  overturned. 
ofTr™-        '^^^  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  Scottish  As- 
pontioQ  to  sembly  arose  alike  from  its  ecclesiastical  character.  That 
™^m2     ■which  in  ordinary  times  served  to  diminish  its  strength 
ScotUnd.    by  depriving  it  of  the  support  of  those  classes  who,  as 
fer  as  matenal  strengdi  went,  were  all  powerful  in  Scot- 
land, gave  it  at  the  time  of  a  national  crisis  a  power 
which  no  body  of  laymen   could   possess.     Wten  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  dissolved,  the  members 
could  but  retire  to  their  homes,  and  talk  in  bated  breaib 
of  the  tyranny  which  they  had  resisted  in  vain.     But 
the  clergy  of  Scotland  found  in  their  preaching  that 
which  enabled  them  to  sei've  the  cause  which  they  had 
at  heart.     Even  those  who  had  been  induced  or  tenified 
into  giving  their  votes  for  Episcopacy,  must,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  forsake  all  the  theology  which  they  had 
ever  learned,  work  against  the  system  which  they  had 
accepted.     That  every  man  was  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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and  waa  responsible  to  Him  alone  for  doing  the  ■will  of   Cs.lS.. 
God,  -was  the  keystone  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine.    As      leio. 
it  sounded  from  pulpit  to  pulpit,  every  word  must  have 
been  a  testimony  against  a  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  was  founded  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an 
earthly  sovereign. 

After  all,  the  similarity  between  the  resistance  which  simiiaritf 
James  met  in  the  two  kingdoms  was  greater  than  the  ^^^ 
contrast.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland  there  was  the  c 
same  desire  that  the  action  of  the  Government  might  be 
restricted  by  fixed  and  definite  laws,  and  that  those  laws 
should  be  framed  in  accordance  with  something  higher 
tiian  the  dictates  of  the  human  will.  In  both  coimtries 
there  was  the  same  conviction  that  morality  is  founded 
on  religion,  the  same  sturdy  independence,  the  same 
constancy  in  resisting  the  seductions  of  Royal  favour. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  between  them, 
there  was  the  promise  of  future  agreement.  It  was  not 
James  and  Spottiswoode  who  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  change  which  was  to  make  the  two  nations  one. 
It  was  the  MelviUes  in  Scotland,  and  the  Whitelockes 
and  Hakewills  in  England,  who,  fighting  side  by  side 
in  the  battie  against  the  common  enemy,  were  in  reality 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  that  Union  whitm 
had  slipped  from  the  hands  of  James. 

The  King,  unable  as  he  was  to  divest  his  Bishops  of  9°°**??- 
the  character  which  in  reality  belonged  to  them,  did  his  BiThops.  ' 
best  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  be 
inclined  to  look  too  closely  into  his  work.  He  directed 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  two  of  the  other 
Bishops  should  come  up  to  London,  in  order  to  receive 
consecration  in  England,  which,  as  soon  as  they  were 
once  more  in  their  own  country,  they  in  turn  conferred 
on  the  remainder  of  their  brethren.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  to  attempt  to  place  them  on  an  equalih'  with 
the  English  Bishops.  However  much  the  English 
Episcopacy  vfas  dependent  upon  the  Crown,  it  had  its 
support  in  a  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  submitted 
contentedly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops.  Even  if 
the  House  of  Commons  had  had  its  way,  their  office, 
though  it  might  have  been  restricted,  would  certainly 
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Ch.  IX.   not  have  been  abolished.    In  Scotland,  those  who  claimed 
joio.      to  Jiol*!  a  similar  position  to  that  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  were  nothing  more  than 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  looked  on  with  detes- 
tation by  one  part  of  the  population,  and  with  indif- 
ference by  the  rest. 
16U.         In  1612,  James  obtained  without  difficulty  the  con- 
^n  of'iiie  ^°*'  ^^  Parliament  to   the    Acts  of  the    Assembly  of 
kcuoftha  Glasgow.     They  were  ratified,  not  as  they  stood,  but 
^^mU»-  ^*^  ^"*^^  alterations   as  would    serve   to  render  the 
BMot        power  of  the  Bishops  more  unlimited  than  it  had  been 
before. 
1608.  During  the  years  in  which  James  was  engaged  in 

J|^^3»  forcing  upon  his  northern  kingdom  a  form  of  eccleaas- 
of  the  tical  government  which  was  detested  by  all  those  classes 
*^'**'^  of  his  subjects  whose  loyalty  was  worth  preserving, 
events  were  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel, by  which  the  way  was  prepared'for  evils  surpasang 
in  m^^nitude  even  those  from  which,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century,  Scotland  was  doomed  to  suffer.  The 
flight  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  followed,  as  it  had  been, 
by  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  O'Dogharty,  had  thrown 
the  greater  part  of  Ulster  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government.  If  there  had  been  any  true  statesmanship 
in  James,  or  in  his  Council,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  clear  stage  which  was  now 
afforded  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  The 
enterprise  of  reclaiming  to  civilisation  the  ■\vild  and 
desolate  regions  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  was  one  which 
was  preeminently  attractive  to  the  fancy  of  James.  To 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition 
of  his  people  he  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  ear. 
Unfortunately,  the  work  which  was  now  before  him 
demanded  a  larger  amount  of  practical  wisdom  than  that 
of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  it  was  likely  to  be  en- 
cumbered by  difficulties  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
those  which  met  him  in  his  attempts  to  carry  a  supply  oi 
fresh  water  to  the  City  of  London,  or  to  drain  the  fens 
whose  sluggish  streams  flow  into  the  Wash. 
Chichw-  On  the  14th  of  October,  1608,  Chichester  put  into 
^uu.       the  hands  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney-General 
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of  Ireland,  Sir  Jamea  Ley  and  Sir  John  Davies,  a  paper  Oh.  IX. 
containing  notes*  of  the  condition  of  the  six  Ulster  coun-  leoe. 
ties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Coleraine,  Armagh,  Fermanagh, 
and  Cavan.  This  paper  was  to  assist  them  in  bringing 
the  ideas  of  the  Irish  Government  before  the  English 
Privy  Council  at  the  consultations  in  London,  in  which 
they  had  been  siimmoned  to  take  a  part.  In  these  notes, 
the  Deputy  entered  at  length  into  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  principal  natives,  and  concluded 
by  recommending,  as  he  had  already  done  by  letter, 
that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  grants  of  land.  When 
that  had  been  done,  and  the  retired  officials  who  were 
to  head  the  settlements,  which  were  virtually  to  act  as 
garrisons  for  the  country,  had  also  received  their  shares, 
whatever  remained  undisposed  of  might  be  thrown  open 
to  EngUsh  and  Scottish  colonists. 

On  their  arrival.  Ley  and  Davies  were  directed  to  join  Commia- 
with  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  Sir  Henry  Docwra,  Sir  Anthony  ^^"^ 
St.  Leger,  and  Sir  James  Fullerton,  in  drawing  up  a  plan 
for  the  proposed  colonisation,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  plan- 
tation of  Ulster.    On  the  20th  of  December,  these  commis- 
sioners produced  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  county 
of  Tjrrone,!  and,  at  no  long  interval,  they  extended  its 
principles  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  six  counties.J 
In  many  respects  their  suggestions  were  not  unlike  those 
which  had  been  made  by  Chichester.     They  proposed,  as  DiBbr- 
he  had  done,  that  the  new  inhabitants  of  Ulster  should  J^^^ 
be  composed  of  the  retired  civil  and  military  servants  pUn  and 
of  the   Crown,  and  of  English  and  Scottish  colonists.  ^J^J|J|,„ 
But  whilst  Chichester  would  have  treated  with  the  Irish 
as  being  the  actual  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  would  only 
have  admitted  the  colonists  after  the  bargain  had  been 
completed,  the  Commissioners  were  ready  to  look  upon 
the  map  of  the  North  of  Ireland  as  if  it  had  been  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  to  settle  natives  and  colonists 
in  any  way  which  might  appear  at  the  time  to  be  most 
convenient.     They  were  all  men  who  knew  Ireland  well ; 
but  the  question  was  one  of  that  kind  which  demands 

*  CerUin  notes  of  remembrancea/Oct.  14, 1608,  S,  P.  Irtl, 
t  Eeport  of  the  CommiBsion,  Dec  20, 1608,  S.  P.  Ird. 
I  Second  lepon,  Jan.  ia09,  &  P.  Int. 
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CH.IX.   something  more  than  personal  knowledge  of  a  countiy. 
leoe.      Of  the  part  which  each  of  them  took  in  the  productiMi 
of  the  scheme  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  but  the 
error  which  was  committed  was  so  precisely  of  a  kind 
which  was  likely  to  proceed  from  Davies,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  ^e  conclusion  that  it  is  principally  to  him 
that  the  mischief  is  to  be  traced. 
UbMke  of      No  doubt  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners  was  attended 
aj„i,^^  by  considerable  advantages.     By  bringing  the  Irish  to 
inhabit  separate  districts  assigned  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  would  be  withdrawn  from  those  deiensUe 
positions  which  might  prove  formidable  in  caae  of  another 
outbreak.     Of  stLU  greater  importance  was  it  to  leave  as 
large  a  space  of  land  unoccupied,  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
English  colonists,  whose  safety  would  be  endMigered  if 
their  possessions  were  intermingled  with  those  of  the 
Irish,  who  were  little  disposed  to  look  with  favour  upon 
,  the  intruders  on  their  native  soil.     But  all  these  argu- 

ments were  as  nothing  in  the  &ce  of  the  manifest  injustice 
of  tearing  away  a  whole  population  from  its  homes.  The 
one  hope  for  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  themselves  should 
learn  uiat  it  was  possible  to  regard  the  Government  with 
loyalty.  Whatever  mistakes  had  been  committed  during 
the  first  five  years  of  James's  reign,  the  policy  adopted 
by  Chichester  had  been,  at  all  events,  such  as  to  foster 
the  notion  that  his  aim  was  tiie  protection  of  the  native 
population  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  their  own 
lords.  Whatever  good-will  may  have  been  won  in  this 
way  was  lost  for  ever  if  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners 
should  he  adopted.  It  was  not  as  if  the  land  questiwi 
had  concerned  the  prominent  chiefs  alone;  in  spite  d 
all  the  practical  oppression  which  had  been  exercised, 
no  idea  was  more  strongly  rooted  in  the  Irish  mind  than 
that  the  land  was  the  property,  not  of  the  chiefs  but  of 
the  sept ;  and  that  the  poor  were  equally  interested  with 
the  rich  in  defending  the  tenure  of  the  soil.  With  a  little 
management  and  fair  dealing,  such  a  feeling  would  pro- 
bably have  passed  away  before  the  softening  influence  of 
increased  material  prosperity.  But  a  forcible  removal 
of  a  whole  population  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  viola- 
tion of  its  deai-est  righta.     The  poorest  herdsman  who 
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wandered  after  hia  cattle  over  the  bogs  and  moontjuns    Qg-ix. 
would  treasure  up  in  his  heart  the  remembrance  of  the     leoa 
great  confiscation  which  had  robbed  him  of  the  lands  of  his 
ancestors,  and  had  placed  them  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  upon  this  apparently  i"  «- 
simple  question  the  whole  of  tiie  future  fete  of  Ireland  |I^^' 
depended.  For  when  once  that  decision  was  taken,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  drawing  back.  If  the  plan  of 
the  Deputy  were  carried  out,  Ireland  would  be  left,  in 
the  main,  to  its  own  inhabitants,  and  the  English 
Government  would  have  limited  its  interference  to 
that  salutary  control  and  education  which  a  more 
advanced  race  is  capable  of  exercising  over  another 
in  a  more  backward  condition.  Ifi  on  Ijie  other 
hand,  the  scheme  of  the  Commissionera  were  adopted, 
the  coimtry  was  inevitably  doomed  to  a  repetition 
of  that  evil  course  from  which  she  had  only  escaped 
after  four  centuries  of  bitter  experience,  (mce  more 
a  confiscation  would  hand  over  Ireland  to  an  alien 
race;  once  more  there  would  be  a  chasm  which  nothing 
could  bridge  over  between  the  old  and  the  new  possessors 
of  the  soil.  The  religious  differences,  which,  under  other 
circumstaneeB,  as  the  Government  grew  wiser  with  the 
course  of  time,  would  cease  to  trouble  it,  would  become 
the  watchwords  of  the  oppcMing  races,  which  would  learn 
to  bate  one  another  with  a  hatred  greater  than  even  that 
to  which  theological  rancour  can  give  birth.  In  the 
midst  of  the  strife  the  Government  itself  would  deteriorate. 
The  men  who  fi«m  time  to  time  exercised  its  powers 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  were  able  to  mete 
out  indifferent  justice,  when  one  party  was  composed  of 
Protestant  Englishmen,  and  the  other  of  men  of  an  alien 
race,  whose  religion  they  detested,  and  whose  submission 
was  to  be  secured  by  force  alone,  excepting  at  the  price 
of  sacrifices  which  they  were  unwilliiig,  and  probably 
unable,  to  make. 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  foreseen  by  the  well-meaning  Bocon^ 
men  who  had  been  employed  to  draw  up  the  regulations  ^^\^f,[ 
for  the  future  colony.    Nor  was  either  James  or  Salisbury  iwlmd. ' 
likely  to  come  to  their  help.    There  was,  indeed,  one  man 
of  transcendent  genius  who  was  ready  to  give  his  advice 
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Oh.  IX.  upon  the  subject.  Bacon  had  long  cast  his  eyes  with 
iQOg,  Borrow  and  impatience  upon  the  distracted  condition  of 
Irehmd.  The  work  of  reducing  it  to  civilisation  was  one 
which  was  still  more  likely  to  enlist  hia  sympathies  than 
even  the  Union  with  Scotland  or  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
tenures  in  England.  Above  all  things  he  hated  anarchy, 
and  the  proposed  enterprise  was  welcome  to  him  as  the 
heaviest  blow  which  had  yet  been  dealt  to  the  chronic 
anarchy  of  Ireland.  By  tne  side  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
he  himself  has  told  us,  he  looked  upon  the  Virginian 
colony  as  upon  the  romantic  achievements  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul  when  compared  with  the  deeds  related  in  Cesar's 
Commentaries. 
Bi*  trei-  A  few  days  after  the  first  report  of  the  Commissionera 
pUntJtiLn  ■was  drawn  up,  Bacon  drew  up,*  on  the  subject  which 
of  uluer.  had  been  occupying  his  mind,  a  short  treatise,  which  he 
presented  to  the  King  as  a  New  Year's  gift-f  -A^ 
is  the  case  with  everything  else  which  proceeded 
from  his  pen,  the  few  pages  of  which  it  consbted 
teem  with  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  On  every  point 
upon  which  be  touched  he  had  something  to  say  which 
-  deserved  the  attention  even  of  those  who  were  immediately 
familiar  with  the  countiy  of  which  he  was  writing.  But 
that  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  strikes  the  reader  far 
more  than  the  insight  into  the  fects  of  the  case  which  he 
displayed,  is  the  complete  absence  of  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  native  population,  or  to 
the  not  improbable  consequences  of  the  dislike  with  which 
they  would  be  cert^n  to  regard  the  intmders.  Where 
a  modem  writer  would  see  a  wild  independence  which, 
if  once  it  were  trained  to  obedience,  would  form  the 
surest  foundation  for  liberty.  Bacon  saw  nothing  more 
than  the  anarchy  which  actually  prevailed ;  and  witb  hia 
exaggerated  fwth  in  the  power  of  Grovemment  to  educe 
order  out  of  confusion  by  regulative  measures,  he  leil 
James  and  his  advisers  without  a  word  of  warning. 
CTiiciw^  If  it  was  unfortunate  that  Bacon  shoiild  have  Med 
J^UiV*'"  *°  poiiit  out  the  way  to  better  things,  it  was  no  less 

*  Worki,  ed.  Montt^,  t.  169.  The  date  of  its  compontioii  is  fixed  M 
being:  *fter  Dec.  20,  16w,  by.  the  mention  of  the  propositi  of  the  Conuni*- 
raonera  for  eettliog  TTrone.    MonUgu's  data  of  1606  is  of  coona  wnwg. 

t  Bacon  to  the  Emg  (Worhe,  ed.  Montagu,  zL  73), 
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Unfortunate  that  Chichester,  who  alone  had  the  wisdom  Ch.  IS. 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  juster  system,  should  leoe. 
have  been  influenced  merely  by  motives  of  practical 
expediency.  It  was  not  to  the  future  embarrassments  of 
his  successors  that  he  was  looking  when  he  drew  up  his 
scheme :  it  was  only  the  present  difficulty  of  removing 
the  septs  which  had  deterred  him  from  adopting  the  view 
which  had  found  fevour  in  London.*  If  this  difficulty 
could  be  got  over,  and  if  a  few  alterations  were  made  by 
the  Commissioners,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  reduce  their 
plan  to  working  order,  he  had  no  further  objections  to 
offer.  Just  as,  a  year  or  two  before,  he  had  relaxed  his 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  the  face  of  practical 
difficulties,  without  being  convinced  that  he  had  been 
theoretically  in  the  wrong,  so  now,  if  the  practical 
difficulties  of  which  he  was  afraid  could  be  removed  from 
his  path,  he  was  willing  to  go  on  with  the  undertaking 
without  having  the  shghtest  idea  that  he  had  been 
theoretically  in  the  right  in  opposing  it.  leoa. 

In  the  spring  of  1609,  the  scheme  which  had  been  ^^^ 
drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  was  published,  in  order  < 
to  attract  persons  who  were  likely  to  become  undertakers  | 
for  portions  of  the  escheated  lands.f     These  portions 
.were  to  be  of  three  different  sizes  —  of  one  thousand, 
fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand  acres  respectively,  j 
Each  proprietor  was  to  build  on  his  estate  either  a  castle 
or  a  walled  enclosure,  with  or  without  a  stone  house, 

*  '  Now  Tou  muBt  note  tliat  rnanj  of  the  natives  in  eacli  county^  do  dtum 
freehold  in  tbe  lande  thej  posseee,  and  nlbeit  their  demands  are  not  iiiBtifiable 
b^  law,  jet  is  it  hard  and  almoflt  imposmble  to  displant  them  ;  wherefore  I 
wish  that  a  consideration  may  be  had  of  the  beat  and  chief  of  them,  albeit 
the;  were  all  in  line's  laat  rebellion,  and  bare  now  bearte  and  minds 
alike.'— Certun  ootee,  Oct  14,  1008.  See  also  Chichester  to  Salisbury, 
Feb.  26,  1609,  8.  P.  Ird. 

t  Chichester  to  the  Privy  Council,  March  10,  1609,  S.  P.  Ird. 

i  The  following  is  the  proposed  division  according  to  the  second  report  of 
l^e  Commission.    The  calculation  is  given  in  acres : 

Bnglith  and  BcDtob.  Serrltd 


Colenine  . 
Donegal    . 
Fermanagh 
Cavan 
Armagh    , 


45,000 
15,000 
47,000 


10,000 
6,600 

18,600 
8,500- 
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CM.JX.  according  to  the  amount  of  land  he  held.     The  English 

1609.      and  Scottish  undertakers,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of 

the   land  was   assigned,  were  to  be  prohibited  from 

alienating  their  lots   to  Irishmen,  or  from  permittinx 

any  native  to  hold  land  under  them.     On  the  land 

assigned  to  the  officers,  a  certain  amoant  of  Irish  were 

permitted  to  remain,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 

to  be  banished  either  to  the  portions  assigned  to  the 

landowners  of  their  own  race,  or  to  desolate  re^ona 

in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

TTiecoio-        It  had  been  originally  intended  that  the  colonista 

Lfemd.    should  present  themselves  in   Ireland  at  Midsummer 

1609,  but  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  defer  the  conunence- 

ment  of  the  undertaking  till  the  following  year.*    Some 

of  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  had  been  found  to  be 

distasteful  to  those  who  were  likely  to  give  in  their 

names,  and  it  wasproposed  to  alter  the  arrangements  in 

these  respects.     Time  was  also  required  for  surveying 

the  country,  for  tracing  out  the  lands  for  the  officers* 

settlements,  and  for  removing  the  native  population. 

*"72  Pj        In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Chichester,  accompanied 

by  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Privy 

Council,  went  down  imder  a  Commission  to  carry  out  the 

intended  survey. "f    The  surveyors  were  accompanied  at 

every  step   of  the  way  by  a  guard,  having  a  lively 

recollection   that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyrconnel  had,  a 

few  years  previously,  cut  off  the  head  of  a  certain 

Berkeley,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  survey  the  district. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Deputy's  force  was  so 

overpowering  that  no  resistance  was  attempted.J 

1610.         During  the  ensuing  winter,  Chichester  had  time  to 

tert  vtowi  think  over  the  results  of  his  experience.     In  a  ^per 

«>*''»  leu  which  he  drew  up  for  the  infoiTaation  of  the  Home 

ihen«-       Government,  he  again  urged  the  necessity  of  makine 

»»"^         sufficient  provision  for  the  Irish.    If  he  had  relinquished 

the  plan  of  satisfying  the  natives  before  the  admission 

of  the  colonists,  he  was  still  anxious  that  they  should 

*  ResMiii  piDvi 
M(L7  1609,  &P.1 

t  Commiuion  to  Chicheeter  snd  otitera  to  survej  'the  landt,  ftc.,  July  19^ 
1609.  S.  P.  Ird. 

X  DariM  to  Saliebwy,  Aug.  28, 1000,  &  P.  Ird. 
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be  treated  with  as  much  fairness  as  was  compatible  with    Ch.  JX. 
the  destiny  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  in  order  "j^ioT" 
that  as  little  room  as  was  possible  might  be  lejEt  for 
complaint.* 

When  the  summer  of  1610  came,  the  Deputy  once  negoe* 
more  proceeded   to  the  north.      He    first  went   into  j°'J[^j^ 
Cavan,  where  he  found  that  the  Irish  had  procured  the  nmon 
services  of  a  lawyer  from  the  Pale  to  urge  their  claims.  *"*  ^'^^^ 
This  man  amied  that,  in   reality,  the  land  was  the 

Cperty  of  the  native  holders,  and  asked  to  have  the 
efit  of  the  proclamation  which  Chichester  had  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  accession  to  office,  in  which  a 
declaration  had  been  made  that  the  lands  and  goods  of 
all  loyal  subjects  would  be  taken  under  His  Majesty's 
protection.  Davies  met  him  with  the  ready  answer,  that 
the  Irish  holdings  gave  no  ownership  which  the  law  could 
recognise.  To  this  was  added  the  extraordinary  argu- 
ment, that  they  could  not  possibly  be  considered  as  having 
any  hereditary  title;  in  the  first  place,  because  'they 
never  esteemed  lawful  matrimony  to  the  end  they  might 
have  lawfal  heirs:'  and,  in  the  second  place,  because 
'  they  never  built  any  houses,  nor  planted  any  orchards 
or  gardens,  nor  took  any  care  of  their  postenties — ^both 
which  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  had  estates 
descendible  to  their  lawful  heirs.'  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, they  had  no  lands  to  which  the  proclamation 
could  apply.*!"  Davies  does  not  inform  us  what  effect  such 
miserable  reasoning  as  this  had  upon  the  Irish;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  his  troops  was  fer  more  effectual  than  the 
logic  of  the  Attorney-General. 

In  Fermanagh  and  Donegal  there  was  little  remon-  Hi*  diffl- 
Btrance,  but  in   the  other  three  counties  the    Deputy  *'^''*^ 
found  it  by  no  means  easy  to  effect  his  purpose.     There 
is  something  very  touching  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  to  Salisbury  of  his  difficulties. 
He  writes  as  a  man  who  sees  that  his  wisest  schemes 

*  CertuD  CoDndentiom  touching  the  FlantatioD,  by  Sir  A.  Chichester, 
Jan.  27,  IfllO.    «  i".  Avi 

f  DaTiea  to  Saliebui?,  Sept.  24, 1610,  &P.  L^,  and  printed  in  Sir  J. 
DsTiee' Tnurto. 
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Oh.  IX.    have  been  ruined  by  the  folly  of  others,  but  as  oae  who 

1610.  is  prepared  to  do  his  duty  unflinchingly,  and  to  make 
the  moat  of  that  which  others  had  done  their  best  to 
mar.  The  natives,  he  writes,  are  discontented.  They 
were  nearly  ready  to  have  left  their  barbarous  habits  and 
to  have  submitted  themselves  loyally  to  the  King.  But 
the  land  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  was  insuffi- 
cient for  their  maintenance,  and  the  golden  opportunity 
of  winning  their  hearts  had  been  lost.  Chichester 
felt  deeply  the  injury  thus  done  to  Ireland,  and  was 
almost  inclined  to  fency  that  the  blunder  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  arisen  from  ill  feeling  towards  himself.* 

Discoo-  The  effects  of  this  disastrous  policy  were  not  long 

^?*1°  in  manifesting  themselves.  So  generd.  was  the  discon- 
tent that  Chichester  found  it  neceasaiy,  upon  his  return 
to  Dublin,  to  leave  behind  him  double  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  by  which  the  Northern  Province  was  com- 
manded.'f 

1611.  During  the  course  of  the  next  year  some  progress  was 
ol^T*  made  in  the  colonisation  of  the  coimtry.  Of  the  under- 
coUmj.      takers  some  indeed  never  came  near  the  lands  which  had 

*  'The  nativeB  of  these  counties  ...bi«  ^nnralljdUcoiiteDt^d,  end  repine 
greatly  at  their  fortunes,  and  the  Btnall  qiMutities  of  land  left  unto  tnem 
uiion  the  division,  especially  those  of  the  Counties  of  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and 
Colerune,  who  having  reformed  themselves  in  their  hahit  and  course  of  life 
beyond  others,  and  the  common  expectation  held  of  them  (for  all  that  were 
able  had  put  on  English  apparel  and  did  promise  to  live  in  to-warde,  and  to 
leave  their  creoghting)  did  assuie  themselves  of  better  conditiona  from  the 
King's  Majesty  than  uiose  thev  lived  in  mider  their  former  landlords,  hut 
now  they  say  they  have  not  land  given  them,  nor  can  they  be  admitted 
tenants,  whioh  is  more  grievous  unto  them.  I  have  both  studied  snd 
laboured  the  refonuation  of  that  people,  and  could  have  prevailed  with  them 
in  any  reasonable  matter,  though  it  were  new  unto  them,  but  now  I  am 
discredited  among  them,  for  they  have  far  leas  quantities  assigned  unto  them 
in  those  counties  than  in  the  other  three ;  in  which  the  CommisaionerB . . . 
were,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  overseen,  or  meant  not  well  unto  me,  for  to 
thrust  the  servitors  with  all  the  natives  of  a  whole  coun^  which  payed  the 
King  near  £2,000  rent  yearly,  into  little  more  than  half  a  Barony  (as  m 
Tyrone^  was  a  f^t  oversight,  if  not  out  of  ill-meaning.  If  I  speak  some- 
what feelingly  in  this  particular,  it  is  to  your  Lordship  to  whotn  I  miut 
and  will  appeal  when  I  conceive  I  sufter  wrong,  in  which  1  humbly  beseech 
your  Lordship  to  excuse  me,  for  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt  the  anection  □' 
some  of  those  Commissioners  towardn  me,  though  I  never  deserved  ill  at  theic 
hands,  and  I  humblv  pray  your  Loidehip  that  I  may  not  be  guided  by  any 
direction  of  others,  for  they  know  not  Ireland  so  well  as  I  do,  especially 
Ulster,  nor  do  tiey  wish  better  to  the  good  and  prosperity  thereof,  nor  to 
the  advancement  of  the  King's  profit  and  service.' — Chichester  to  Salisbuiy, 
Sept  27,  1610,  S.  P.  Ird. 
t  Chichester  to  the  Council,  Sept  27, 1610,  8.  P.  £^ 
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been  allotted  to  them,  but  there  were  others  who  Ch.  IX. 
entered  heartily  upon  the  enterprise  which  they  had  len, 
undertaken.  When  in  the  summer  months  Lord 
Carew,  the  former  president  of  Munster,  came  over  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  he  found  the 
busy  sound  of  the  forge  and  the  mill  in  many  a  spot 
where  such  sounds  were  heai-d  for  the  first  time.* 
Schools  and  churches  were  springing  up.  The  City  of 
London  had  taken  in  hand  the  settlement  of  Derry,  which 
was  now  to  be  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Londonderry, 
and  to  give  its  name  to  the  county  in  which  it  stood, 
which  had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  County  of  Cole- 
raine.  To  all  appearance  the  change  was  for  the  better. 
But  the  disease  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be  removed 
by  such  signs  of  outward  prosperity.  For  the  present 
indeed  all  was  quiet.  Feeling  that  resistance  was  hope- 
less, those  among  the  Irish  to  whom  lands  had  been 
assigned  removed  sullenly  to  their  scanty  possessions.! 
But  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  remained  in  their  old 
homes.  They  made  themselves  too  useful  to  be  removed, 
and  by  permission  or  by  connivance  the  arrangement 
for  the  separation  of  the  two  races  was  broken  through. 
But  they  remained  to  feel  that  they  were  in  bondage  to 
an  alien  race.  They  knew  that  they  were  despised  as 
barbarians,  by  men  who  had  robbed  them  of  their  lands. 
There  was  not  an  Irishman  who  plied  his  daily  task  for 
his  English  employer  who  did  not  cherish  in  his  heart 
the  belief  that  he  and  his  were  the  true  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  who  did  not  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  day 
when  the  great  O'Neill  should  return  from  his  wander- 
ings, and  should  give  back  the  land  to  those  to  whom 
it  of  right  belonged. 

To  keep  in  check  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  no  Hght 
str^n  upon  the  resources  of  Ireland.  Although  after 
consultation  with  Carew,  Chichester  agreed  to  diminish 
the  number  of  the  troops,  the  expenses  of  the  army  alone 
fer  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the  country,  leaving  the 
civil  establishment  still  to  be    provided    for.J     The 

'  Report,  Jau.  29, 1611,  Lambeth  MS.  6S0,  fol.  42. 
L  />i.f-i....„x.  c-,:.i. —  Dg(,  12, 1810,  S,  P.  Ji  ' 
e  army  cost  J36,810. 
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t  Chichester  to  Salisbu^,  Dec.  12, 1810,  S.  P.  Irel. 
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Ch.  IX.   English  Exchequer  had  hitherto  borne  the  burden  of 
jgjl      supplying  the  deiiciency,  but  the  English  Govenimeiit 
The  had   now  enough   to  do  to  find  money  to  meet  its 

Banmeu.  o,^!  Wants.  In  this  difficulty  it  ia  not  surprising  that 
James  consented  to  an  arrangement  which,  however  dis- 
gracefiil  it  appears  upon  calm  consideration,  had  at  all 
events  the  advantage  of  providing  money  when  it  was 
most  needed.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  there  were 
many  among  the  English  gentry  who  would  willingly 
pay  considerable  sums  for  the  grant  of  a  hereditaiy 
title,  and  that  the  money  thus  obtained  might  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  aimy  in  Ulster.  Accordingly 
James  offered  the  title  of  Baronet  to  all  who  would  pay 
the  Exchequer  £1080  in  three  annual  paymente,  bang 
the  sum  required  for  the  pay  of  a  hundred  foot  soldiera 
for  three  years.  It  was  expected  that  there  would  be 
two  hundred  pei'sons  bearing  the  new  title.*  Although, 
however,  the  number  was  made  up  before  the  end  of  the 
reign,  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  even  half  that 
number  was  obtained.  Withm  three  years  £90,000  had 
been  gained  by  the  Exchequer  in  this  manner,  which 
though  it  did  not  amount  to  the  whole  sum  required  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Irish  Government  was  a 
jgjj  considerable  assistance  in  a  time  of  difficulty.f 
ChicheMsr  Early  in  1612,  Chichester,  as  a  reward  for  his  long 
^"pwr-  ^^^  feithftd  service,  was  raised  to  the  Irish  Peerage,  by 
Age.  the  title  of  Baron  Chichester  of  Belfast.  As  a  more 
substantial  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  fevour,  the 
lands  forfeited  by  O'Dogharty  in  Innishowen  were  as- 
signed to  him.  Gratefiil  as  he  was  for  these  signs  of 
the  King's  recognition  of  his  services,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  much  better  pleased  if  James  had  dwie 
him  the  still  greater  honour  of  submitting  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice. 

•  P«tant,M«Y22,  lflll,in  Coainei'  Sarouetagt,  W.  289. 

t  Pnid  up  to  >Iarch,  25,  1614,  ;ei)0,ft85.  Sent  into  Ireland  up  to  ^ctiftd- 
mas  1013,  :b'129,013  (Laiud.  MS.  16:^  fol.  S9<t ;  compare  Laiud.  MS.  1S2, 
fol.  1).  For  the  three  veare  the  expenses  of  the  Irish  amiT  must  haTa  been 
about  £106,000,  ho  that  though  it  was  probably  not  literaily  true  that  qoiu 
all  the  money  was  expended  upon  foot  (oldiera  actually  is  Ulster,  it  was  at 
least  apeat  upon  troops  available  for  the  defence  of  tlie  coltwy  in  &.e 
north. 
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It  seldom  happens  that  a  Sovereign  who  rule3  over   Ch.  ix. 
three  kingdoma  has  an  opportunity  of  committing  three     leio. 
such  enormous  blunders  as  those  by  which  James  con-  Mistakes 
trived  to  mark  out  the  year  1610  as  an  epoch  to  which  £^"^J^ 
each  part  of  his  dominions  might  look  back  as  to  the 
cttfmnencement  of  a  conflict  which  was  to  extend  over 
more  than  a  single  generation.     The  breach  of  the  great 
contract  in  England,  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  and  ^e  removal  of  the  Irish  from  their  own 
lands  in  Ulster,  were  each  of  them  the  signals  for  a  long 
protracted  strife.     UnhappUy  the  misery  which  ensued 
did  not,  and  could  not  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
man  whose  &tuity  alone  had  made  it  possible. 


EHD   OF   THE   FIHST   VOLtTME. 
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